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PATRIOTISM. 


My  Lord,  1736. 

YO  U  have  engaged  me  on  a  fubjedl,  which  interrupts 
the  feries  of  thofe  letters  I  was  writing  to  you  ;  but 
it  is  one,  which,  I  confefs,  I  have  very  much  at  heart. 
I  fhall  therefore  explain  myfelf  fully,  nor  blufh  to  reafon  on 
principles  that  are  out  of  fafhion  among  men,  who  intend  no- 
thing by  ferving  the  public,  but  to  feed  their  avarice,  their 
vanity,  and  their  luxury,  without  the  fenfe  of  any  duty  they 
owe  to  God  or  man. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  moral  fyftem 
of  the  world  at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  per- 
fedion,  for  we  are  made  capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are 
incapable  of  attaining  ;  but,  however,  fufficient  upon  the 
whole  to  conftitute  a  ftate  eafy  and  happy,   or  at  the  worft 
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tolerable  :    I  fay,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has 
thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  focieties 
of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  thofe  on  whom  he  is  gracioufly 
pleafcd  to  beftow  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ethereal  fpirit,. 
than  is.  given  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence  to  the 
fons  of  men.      Thefe  are  they  who  engrofs  almofl  the  whole 
reafon  of  the  ipecies ;    who  are  born  to   inftrud,    to  guide, 
and  to  preferve  :   who  are  defigned  to  be  the  tutors  and  the 
guardians  of  human  kind.      When  they  prove  fuch,  they  ex- 
hibit to  us  examples  of  the  higheii  virtue,  and  the  truefl:  piety: 
and  they  deferve  to  have  their  feftivals  kept,  inftead  of  that 
pack  of  anachorites  and  enthufiafts,    with  whofe  names  the 
kalendar  is  crowded  and  difgraced.      When  thefe  men  apply 
their  talents  to  other  purpofes,  when  they  ftrive  to  be  great, 
and  defpife  being  good,   they   commit   a  ^nofl:  facrilegious 
breach  of  trufl;  they  pervert  the  means,  they  defeat,  as  far  as 
lies  in  them,  the  deiigns  of  providence,  and  diilurb,  in  fome 
fort,  the  fyftem  of  infinite  wifdom.    To  mifapply  thefe  talents 
is  the  moft  diffufed,  and,  therefore,  the  greateft  of  crimes  in 
it's  nature  and  confequences ;   but  to  keep  them  unexerted, 
and  unemployed,  is  a  crime  too.      Look  about  you,  my  lord, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage;  you  will  find  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind  is  made  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  at'mofphere;  to  roam 
about  this  globe,  and  to  confume,   like  the  courtiers  of  Al- 
ciNous,   the  fruits  of  the  earth.      Nos  numerus  fumus,  et 
frugcs  confumere  nati.      When  they  have  trod  this  infipid 
round  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  begot  others  to  do  the 
fame  after  them,  they  have  lived  :   and  if  they  have  perform- 
ed, in  fome  tolerable  degree,  the  ordinary  moral  duties  of  life, 
they  have  done  all  they  were  born  to  do.      Look  about  you 
again,  my  lord,  nay  look  into  your  own  breaft,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  are  fuperior  fpirits,  men  who  (hew  even  from 
their  infancy,  tho'  it  be  not  always  perceived  by  others,  per- 
haps 
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haps  not  always  felt  by  themfelves,  that  they  were  horn  for 
fomething  more,  and  better.  Thefe  are  the  men  to  whom 
the  part  I  mentioned  is  aillgned.  Their  talents  denote  their 
general  defignation  :  and  the  opportunities  of  conforming 
themfelves  to  it,  that  arife  in  the  courfe  of  things,  or  that  are 
prefcnted  to  them  by  any  circumftances  of  rank  and  (ituation 
in  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong,  denote  the  particular  vo- 
cation, which  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  rcfift,  nor  even  to 
negled.  The  duration  of  the  lives  of  fuch  men  as  thefe  is  to 
be  determined,  I  think,  by  the  length  and  importance  of  the 
parts  they  ad,  not  by  the  number  of  years  that  pafs  between 
their  coming  into  the  world,  and  their  going  out  of  it.  Whe- 
ther the  piece  be  of  three,  or  five  ads,  the  part  mxay  be  long  : 
and  he,  who  fuftains  it  thro'  the  whole,  may  be  faid  to  die 
in  the  fulnefs  of  y^^ars  ;  whilft  he,  who  declines  it  fooner, 
may  be  faid  not  to^live  out  half  his  days. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  reprefented  to  myfelf  the  vulgar,  who 
are  accidentally  diftinguifhed  by  the  titles  of  king  and  fubjed, 
of  lord  and  vaffal,  of  nobleman  and  peafant ;  and  the  few, 
.who  are  diftinguiilied  by  nature  fo  effentially  from  the  herd 
of  mankind,  that,  figure  apart,  they  feem  to  be  of  another 
fpecies,  in  this  manner  :  the  former  come  into  the  world,  and 
continue  in  it,  like  German  travellers  in  a  foreign  country. 
Every  thing  they  meet  has  the  grace  of  novelty  ;  and  they  are 
fond'alike  of  every  thing  that  is  new.  They  wander  about 
from  one  objed,  to  another,  of  vain  curiofity,  or  inelegant 
pleafure.  If  they  are  induftrious,  they  fhew  their  induftry  in 
copying  figns,  and  coUeding  m.ottos  and  epitaphs.  ^  They 
loiter,  or  they  trifle  away  their  whole  time  :  and  their  pre- 
fence  or  their  abfence  would  be  equally  unperceived,  if  caprice 
or  accident  did  not  raife  them  often  to  Rations,  wherein  their 
flupidity,  their  vices,  or  their  follies,  make  them  a  public  mif- 
7  fortune,. 
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fortune.  The  latter  come  into  the  world,  or  at  leaft  continue 
in  it  after  the  effedls  of  furprize  and  inexperience  are  over,  like 
men  who  are  fent  on  more  important  errands.  They  obferve 
with  diftindion,  they  admire  with  knowledge.  They  may  in- 
dulo-e  themfelves  in  pleafure  ;  but  as  their  induftry  is  not 
employed  about  trifles,  fo  their  amufements  are  not  made 
the  bulinefs  of  their  lives.  Such  men  cannot  pafs  unper- 
ceived  thro'  a  country.  If  they  retire  from  the  world,  their 
fplendor  accompanies  them,  and  enlightens  even  the  obfcurity 
of  their  retreat.  If  they  take  a  part  in  public  life,  the  effed 
is  never  indifferent.  They  either  appear  like  minifters  of  di- 
vine vengeance,  and  their  courfe  thro'  the  world  is  marked 
by  defolation  and  oppreiTion,  by  poverty  and  fervitude :  or  they 
are  the  guardian  angels  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  bufy  to 
avert  even  the  moft  diftant  evil,  and  to  maintain  or  to  procure 
peace,  plenty,  and,  the  greateft  of  human  bleiiings,  liberty. 

From   the  obfervation,   that  fuperiority  of  parts  is  often 
employed  to  do  fuperior   mifchief,   no  confequence  can  be 
drawn  againft  the  truth  I  endeavor  to  eftablifh.      Reafon  col- 
ledls  the  will  of  God  from  the  conftitution  of  things,  in  this 
as  in  other  cafes  ;    but  in  no  cafe  does  the  Divine  power  im- 
pel us  neceffarily  to  conform  ourfelvxs  to  this  will  :  and  there- 
fore, from  the  mifapplication  of  fuperior  parts  to  the  hurt,  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  againft  this  polition,  that  they  were 
given  for  the  good,   of  mankind.      Reafon  deceives  us  not : 
we  deceive  ouritlves,   and  fuffer  our  wills  to  be  determined 
by  other  motives.      Montagne   or  Charron  would  fay, 
I'homme  fe  pipe,    "  man  is  at  once  his  own  fharper,   and  his 
*'  own  bubble."    Human  nature  is  her  own  bawd,  faysTuLLv, 
blanda  conciiiatrix,  et  quafi  lena  fui.    He  who  conliders  the 
univerfal  wants,  impcrfe6tions,   and  vices  of  his  kind,   muft 
xigree  thai  men  were  intended  not  only  ior  fociety,   but  to 
7  unite 
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unite  in  commonwealths,  and  to  fubmit  to  laws :    legiim  id- 
circo  omnes  fervi  fumus,    ut  liberi  efle  pofTimus.      And  yet 
this  very  man  will  be  feduced  by  his  own  pafTions,   or  the 
paffions  and  examples  of  others,   to  think,  or  to  a6t  as  if  he 
thought,   the  very  contrary.      So  he  who  is  confcious  of  fu- 
perior  endowments,    fuch  as  render  him  more  capable,    than 
the  generality  of  men,  to  fecure  and  improve  the  advantages 
of  focial  life,  by  preferving  the  commonwealth  in  ftrength  and 
fplendor,  even  he  may  be  feduced  to  think,  or  to  adl  as  if  he 
thought,  that  thefe  endowments  were  given  him  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  ambition,  and  his  other  paffions ;   and  that 
there  is   no  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  between  a 
knave  and  an  honefl:  man,  but  one,  which  a  prince,  who  died 
not  many  years  ago,  afferted,  "  that  men  of  great  fenfe  were, 
"  therefore,  knaves,  and  men  of  little  fenfe  were,  therefore^ 
"  honeft."      But  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes  will  the  truth  and 
reafon  of  things  be  altered,  by  fuch  examples  of  human  frail- 
ty.     It  will  be  ftill  true,  and  reafon  will  ftill  demonftrate, 
that  all  men  are  diredled,  by  the  general  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  fubmit  to  government,  and  that  fome  men  are 
^in  a  particular  manner  designed  to  take  care  of  that  govern- 
ment on  which  the  common  happinefs  depends.      The  ufc- 
that  reafon  will  make  of  fuch  examples,   will  be  only  this.. 
that  iince  men  are  fo  apt,  in  every  form  of  life  and  every  de- 
gree of  underftanding,  to  aft  againft  their  intcrcft  and  their 
duty  too,  without  benevolence  to  mankind,  or  regard  to  the 
divine  will ;   it  is   the  more  incumbent  on   thole  who  have 
this  benevolence  and  this  regard  at  heart,   to  employ  all  the 
means  that  the  nature  of  the  government  allows,   and  that 
rank,    circumflances  of  fituation,    or  fuperiority  or  talents,., 
give  them,  to  oppofe  evil,  and  promote  good  government;  and* 
contribute  thus  to  preferve  the  moral  fyflem  of  the  world  at 
that  point  of  perfedion  at  leaft,  which  feerns  to  have  been  pre— 
fcribed  to  it  by  the  great  Creator  of  every  fyflem.  of  beings. 

Glye: 
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Give  me  leave,  now,  my  lord,  to  caft  my  eyes  for  a 
moment  homeward,  and  to  apply  what  I  have  been  faying 
to  the  prefent  flate  of  Britain.  That  there  is  no  profu- 
£on  of  the  ethereal  fpirit  to  be  obferved  among  us,  and 
that  we  do  not  abound  with  men  of  fuperior  genius,  I  am 
ready  to  confefs ;  but,  I  think  there  is  no  ground  lor  the 
complaints  I  have  heard  made,  as  if  nature  had  not  done 
her  part  in  our  age,  as  well  as  in  former  ages,  by  producing 
men  capable  of  ferving  the  commonwealth.  The  manners 
of  our  forefathers  were,  I  believe,  in  many  refpedls  better  : 
they  had  more  probity  perhaps,  they  had  certainly  more 
fhow  of  honor,  and  greater  induftry.  But  flill  nature 
fows  alike,  though  we  do  not  reap  alike.  There  are,  and 
as  there  always  have  been,  there  always  will  be,  inch  crea- 
tures in  sovernment  as  I  have  defcribed  above.  Fortune 
-   .  .        .         .  .  /- 

maintains  a  kind  of  rivalfliip  with  wifdom,  and  piques  herfelf 

often  in  favor  oi  lools  as  well  as  knaves.  Socrates  ufed  to 
fay,  that  altho'  no  man  undertakes  a  trade  he  has  not  learned, 
even  the  meaneft  ;  yet  every  one  thinks  himfelf  fufBciently 
qualified  for  the  hardefl:  of  all  trades,  that  of  government.  He 
faid  this  upon  the  experience  he  had  inGreece.  He  would  not 
change  his  opinion  if  he  lived  now  in  Britain.  But,  however, 
fuch  charad:ers  as  thefe  would  do  little  hurt,  generally  fpeak- 
■ing,  or  would  not  do  it  long,  if  they  ftood  alone.  To  do 
great  hurt,  fome  genius,  fome  knowledge,  fome  talents  in 
fhort,  natural  or  acquired,  are  neceffary  :  lefs  indeed,  far  lefs 
than  are  required  to  do  good,  but  always  fome.  Yet,  I  ima- 
gine, not  the  worft  minifter  could  do  all  the  mifchief  he 
does,  by  the  mifappiication  of  his  talents  alone,  if  it  Vv^ere 
not  tor  the  mifappiication  of  much  better  talents  than  his, 
by  fome  who  join  with  him,  and  the  non-application,  or 
the  faint  and  unfleady  exercife  of  their  talents  by  fome  who 
oppofe  hirn,   as  well  as  the  general  remiffnefs  of  mankind  in 

acquiring 
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acquiring  knowledge,  and  improving  the  parts  which  God  has 
given  them,  for  the  fervice  of  the  public.  Thcfe  are  the  great 
fprings  of  national  misfortunes.  There  have  been  monfters  in 
other  ages,  and  other  countries,  as  v/ell  as  ours  \  but  they  never 
continued  their  devaftations  long,  when  there  were  heroes  to 
oppofe  them.  We  will  fuppofe  a  man  imprudent,  rafh,  pre- 
fumptuous,  ungracious,  infolent,  and  profligate  in  fpecula- 
tion  as  well  as  praftice.  He  can  bribe,  but  he  cannot  feduce : 
he  can  buy,  but  he  cannot  gain  :  he  can  lye,  but  he  cannot 
deceive.  From  whence  then  has  fuch  a  man  his  ftrength  ? 
from  the  general  corruption  of  the  people,  nurfed  up  to  a  full 
maturity  under  his  adminiftration  ;  from  the  venality  of  all 
orders  and  all  ranks  of  men,  fome  of  whom  are  fo  proftitute, 
that  they  fet  themfelves  to  fale,  and  even  prevent  application. 
This  would  be  the  anfwer,  and  it  would  be  a  true  one  as  far 
as  it  goes  ;  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  whole.  Corrup- 
tion could  not  fpread  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  tho'  reduced  into 
fyftem,  and  tho'  fome  minifters,  with  equal  impudence  and 
folly,  avowed  it,  by  themfelves  and  their  advocates,  to  be 
the  principal  expedient  by  which  they  governed,  if  a  long 
and  almoft  unobferv^d  progrefTion  of  caufes  and  effecbs  did 
not  prepare  the  conjundture.  Let  me  explain  it,  and  apply  it, 
as  I  conceive  it.  One  party  had  given  their  whole  attention, 
during  feveral  years,  to  the  project  of  enriching  themfelves,  and 
impoverifhing  the  reft  of  the  nation,  and,  by  thefe  and  other 
means,  of  eftablifhing  their  dominion  under  the  government  and 
with  the  favor  of  a  family,  who  were  foreigners,  and  therefore 
might  believe,  that  they  were  eftabliihed  on  the  throne  by  the 
good-will  and  ftrength  of  this  party  alone.  This  party  in  ge- 
neral were  fo  intent  on  thefe  views,  and  many  of  them,  I  fear, 
are  fo  ftill,  that  they  did  notadvert  in  time  to  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  the  meafures  they  abetted:  nor  did  they  confider, 
that  the  power  they  raifed,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  govern 
t-licir  country,  would  govern  them  vvith  the  very  rod  of  iron 
Vol.   III.  B  they 
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they  forged,  and  would  be  the  power  of  a  prince  or  minifter, 
not  that  of  a  party  long.    Another  party  continued  four,  ful- 
len,  and  inadive,   with  judgments  fo  weak,   and  pafTions  fo 
ftrong,   that   even   experience,   and  a  fevere  one  furely,   was 
loft  upon  them.   They  waited,  like  the  Jews,  for  a  Messiah, 
that  may  never  come;  and  under  whom,  if  he  did  come,  they 
would  be  ftrangely  difappointed  in  their  expedlations  of  glory 
and  triumph,  and  univerfal  dominion.      Whiift  they  waited, 
they  were  marked  out  like  the  Jews,  a  diftinc^,  race,  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  fcarce  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, tho'  born  in  the  country.    All  indifterent  men  ftood  as 
it  were  at  a  gaze  :  and  the  few  who  were  jealous  of  the  court, 
were  ftiil  more  jealous  of  one  another  ;  fo  that  a  ftrength  fuf- 
ficient  to  oppofe  bad  minifters  was  not  eafy  to  be  formed. 
When  this  ftrength  was  formed,  and  the  infufticiency  or  ini- 
quity of  the  adminiftration  was  daily  expofed  to  public  view, 
many  adhered  at  firft  to  the  minifter,  and  others  were  ftnce 
gained  to  his  caufe,  becaufe  they  knew  nothing  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  own,   nor  of  the  hiftory  of  other  countries ; 
but  imagined  wildly,  that  things  always  went  as  theyfaw  them 
go,  and  that  liberty  has  been,  and  therefore  may  be,  preferv- 
ed,  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  corruption.    Others  per- 
haps were  weak  enough  to  be  frightened  at  firft,  as  fome  are 
hypocritical  enough  to  pretend  to  be  ftiil,  with  the  appella- 
tions of  Tory  and  Jacobite,   which  are  always  ridiculoufly 
given   to    every    man    who    does    not    bow    to    the    brazen 
image  that  the  king  has  fet  up.    Others  again  might  be  per- 
luaded,  that  no  fatal  ufe  at  leaft  would  be  made  ot  the  power 
acquired  by  corruption  :  and  men  of  fuperior  parts  might  and 
may  il:ill  flatter  themfelves,   that  if  this  poWer'  fliould  be  fo 
employed,  they  fliall  have  time  and  means  to  ftop  the  efl'edls 
of  it.      The  firft  of  thefe  are  feduced  by  their  ignorance  and 
futility  ;    the   fccond,   if  they  are   not   hypocrites,   by  their 
prejudices  i   the   third,   by  their   partiality   and    blind  con- 
fidence ; 
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fidence  ;  the  laft  by  their  prefumption  ;  and  all  of  them 
by  the  mammon  of  unrighteoufnefs,  their  private  intereft, 
which  they  endeavor  to  palliate  and  to  reconcile  as  well 
as  they  can  to  that  of  the  public  :  et  cseca  cupiditate  cor- 
rupti,   non  intelligunt  fe,   dum  vcndunt,   et  venire. 

According  to  this  reprefentation,  which  I  take  to  be 
true,  your  Lordfhip  will  agree  that  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try aftords  an  example  in  proof  of  what  is  afferted  above. 
The  German  travellers  I  fpoke  of,  men  of  the  ordinary 
or  below  the  ordinary  fize  of  underftanding,  tho'  they  are 
called  by  caprice,  or  lifted  any  other  way  into  power,  can- 
not do  great  and  long  mifchief,  in  a  country  of  liberty  ; 
imlefs  men  of  genius,  knowledge,  and  experience,  mifapply 
thefe  talents,  and  become  their  leaders.  A  minifterial  fac- 
tion would  have  as  little  ability  to  do  hurt,  as  they  have 
inclination  to  do  good,  if  they  were  not  formed  and  con- 
dudled  by  one  of  better  parts  than  they  ;  nor  would  fuch 
a  minifter  be  able  to  fupport,  at  the  head  of  this  trufty 
phalanx,  the  ignominious  tyranny  impofed  on  his  coun- 
try, if  other  men,  of  better  parts  and  much  more  confe- 
quence  than  himfelf,  were  not  drawn  in  to  mifapply  thefe 
parts  to  the  vileft  drudgery  imaginable  ;  the  daily  drudgery  of 
explaining  nonfenfe,  covering  ignorance,  difguifma  folly,  con- 
cealing and  even  juftifying  fraud  and  corruption  :  inftead  of 
employing  their  knowledge,  their  elocution,  their  fkill,  ex- 
perience, and  authority,  to  correal  the  adminiilration  and  to 
guard  the  conftitution.  But  this  is  not  all  :  the  example  iLew^ 
a  great  deal  more.  Your  Lordfhip's  experience,  as  well  as 
mine,  will  juftify  what  I  am  going  to  fay.  It  iliews  further, 
that  fuch  a  conjundfure  could  not  be  rendered  efteclual  to  pre- 
ferve  power  in  fome  of  the  weakeft  and  fome  of  the  worft 
hands  in  the  kingdom,  if  there  was  not  a  non-application,  or  a 
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faint  and  unfteady  exercife  of  parts  on  one  fi.de,  as  well  as  an 
iniquitous  mifapplication  of  them  on  the  other  :  and  I  cannot 
help  faying,  let  it  fall  where  it  will,  what  I  have  faid  perhaps 
already,  that  the  former  is  a  crime  but  one  degree  inferior  to 
the  latter.  The  more  genius,  induftry,  and  fpirit  are  em- 
ployed to  deftroy,  the  harder  the  tafk  of  faving  our  country 
becomes ;  but  the  duty  increafes  with  the  difficulty,  if  the 
principles  on  which  I  reafon  are  true.  In  fuch  exigences  it  is 
not  enough  that  genius  be  oppofed  to  genius  ^  fpirit  muft  be 
matched  by  fpirit.  They,  who  go  about  to  deftroy,  are  ani- 
mated from  the  firft  by  ambition  and  avarice,  the  love  of 
power  and  ot  money  :  kar  makes  them  often  defperate  at 
laft.  They  mufl  be  oppofed,  therefore,  or  they  will  be  op- 
pofed in  vain,  by  a  fpirit  able  to  cope  with  ambition,  ava- 
rice, and  defpair  itfelt ;  by  a  fpirit  able  to  cope  with  thefe 
paflions,  when  they  are  favored  and  fortified  by  the  weak- 
nefs  of  a  nation,  and  the  ftrength  of  a  government.  In 
fuch  exigences  there  is  little  difference,  as  to  the  merit  or 
the  efteft,  between  oppofing  faintly  and  unfteadily,  and  not 
oppofing  at  all :  nay  the  former  may  be  of  worfe  confequence, 
in  certain  circumftances,  than  the  latter.  And  this  is  a  truth  I 
wifh  with  all  my  heart  you  may  not  fee  verified  in  our  country, 
where  many,  I  fear,  undertake  oppofition  not  as  a  duty,  but 
as  an  adventure  :  and  looking  on  themielves  like  volunteers, 
not  like  men  lifted  in  the  fervice,  they  deem  themfelves  at  li- 
berty to  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  this  trouble,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  it  as  long,  or  end  it  as  foon,  as  they  pleafe.  It  is  but 
a  few  years  ago  that  not  the  merchants  alone,  but  the  whole 
nation  took  fire  at  the  projedl  of  new  excifes.  The  projed:  was 
oppofed  not  on  mercantile  coniiderations  and  interefts  alone, 
but  on  the  true  principles  of  liberty.  In  parliament,  the  op- 
pofition was  flirenuoufly  enough  fupported  for  a  time  ;  but 
there  v/as  fo  little  difpofition  to  guide  and  improve  the  fpirit, 
'  that 
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that  the  chief  concern  of  thofe  who  took  the  lead  feemed  ap- 
plied to  keep  it  down  :  and  yet  your  Lordfhip  remembers  how 
high  it  continued  againft  the  projedor,  till  it  was  calmed  juft 
before  the  eledions  of  the  prefent  parliament,  by  the  remark- 
able indolence  and  inadivity  of  the  laft  feffion  of  the  laft.  But 
thefe  friends  of  ours,  my  Lord,  are  as  much  miftaken  in  their 
ethics,  as  the  event  will  fliew  they  have  been  in  their  politics. 

The  fervice  of  our  country  is  no  chimerical,  but  a  real  duty. 
He  who  admits  the  proofs  of  any  other   moral  duty,  drawn 
from  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  or  from  the  moral  fit- 
nefs  and  uniltnefs  of  things,  muft  admit  them  in  favor  of  this 
duty,  or  be  reduced  to  the  moft  abfurd  inconfiftency.   When 
he  has  once  admitted  the  duty  on  thefe  proofs,  it  will  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  demonftrate  to  him,  that  his  obligation  to 
the  performance  of  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  the 
opportunities  he  has  of  performing  it ;  and  that  nothing  can 
difcharge  him  from  this  obligation  as  long  as  he  has  thefe  means 
and  thele  opportunities  in  his  power,  and  as  long  as  his  coun- 
try continues  in  the  fame  want  of  his  fervices.   Thefe  obliga- 
tions, then,  to  the  public  fervice  may  become  obligations  for 
life  on  certain  perfons.     No  doubt  they  may  :   and  (hall  this 
confideration  become  a  reafon  for  denying  or  evading  them  ? 
On  the  contrary,  lure  it  fliould  become  a  reafon  tor  acknow- 
ledging and  fulfilling  them,  with  the  greatcft  gratitude  to  the 
Supl-eme  Being,  who  has  made  us  capable  of  ading  fo  excel- 
lent a  part,   and  with  the  utmoft  benevolence  to  mankind. 
Superior  talents,  and  fuperior  rank  amongft  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, whether  acquired  by  birth,  or  by  the  courie  ot  accidents, 
and  the  iuccefs  of  our  own  induftry,   are  noble  prerogatives. 
Shall  he,  who  poffeiTes  them,  repine  at  the  obligation  they  lay 
him  under,  of  paffino;  his  whole  life  in  the  nobieft  occupation 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable  ?  To  what  higher  ftation, 
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"to  what  greater  glory  can  any  mortal  afpire,  than  to  be,  du- 
ring the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  the  fupport  of  good,  the 
controul  of  bad  government,  and  the  guardian  of  public  li- 
berty ?  To  be  driven  from  hence  by  fuccefsful  tyranny,  by  lofs 
of  healtluor  of  parts,  or  by  the  force  of  accidents,  is  to  be 
degraded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve  pity,  and  not  to  in- 
cur blame  ;  but  to  degrade  ourfelves,  to  defcend  voluntarily, 
and  by  choice,  from  the  higheft  to  a  lower,  perhaps  to  the 
lov/eft  rank  among  the  fons  of  Adam  ;  to  abandon  the  go- 
\ernmcnt  of  men  for  that  of  hounds  and  horfes,  the  care  of 
a  kingdom  for  that  of  a  parifh,  and  a  fcene  of  great  and  ge- 
nerous efforts  in  public  life,  for  one  of  trifling  amufements  and 
low  cares,  of  floth  and  of  idlenefs,  what  is  it,  my  Lord  ?  I 
liad  rather  your  Lordfhip  fhould  name  it  than  I.  Will  it  be 
faid  that  it  is  hard  to  exad  from  fome  men,  in  favor  of  others, 
that  they  fhould  renounce  all  the  pleafures  of  life,  and  drudge 
all  their  days  in  buiinefs,  that  others  may  indulge  themfelves 
in  eafe  ?  it  will  be  faid  without  grounds.  A  life  dedicated  to 
the  fervice  of  our  country  admits  the  full  ufe,  and  no  life 
ihould  admit  the  abufe  of  pleafures  :  the  leaft  are  confiftent 
with  a  conftant  difcharge  of  our  public  duty,  the  greatefh 
arife  from  it.  The  common,  the  fenfual  pleafures  to  which 
nature  prompts  us,  and  which  reafon  therefore  does  not  forbid, 
tho'  (he  lliould  always  direct,  are  fo  far  from  being  excluded  out 
of  a  life  of  buflnefs,  that  they  are  fometimes  neceffary  in  it, 
and  are  always  heightened  by  it :  thofe  of  the  table,  for  in- 
ftance,  may  be  ordered  fo  as  to  promote  that  which  the  elder 
I  Cato  calls  vita^  conjun6lionem.  In  the  midft  of  public  duties, 
private  fludies,  and  an  extreme  old  age,  he  found,  time  to  fre- 
quent the  fodalitates,  or  clubs  of  friends,  at  Rome,  and  to  fit 
up  all  night  with  his  neighbors  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Cato's  virtue  often  glowed  with  wine  :  and  the  love  of  wo- 
men did  not  hinder  Caesar  from  forming  and  executing  the 

greateft 
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greatefl:  projeds  that  ambition  ever  fuggefted.  But  if  Coisar, 
whilft  he  labored  to  deftroy  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
enjoyed  thefe  inferior  pleafures  of  life,  which  a  man 
who  labors  to  fave  thofe  liberties  may  enjoy  as  well  as 
he;  there  are  fuperior  pleafures  in  a  bufy  life,  that  C^sar 
never  knew  ;  thofe,  I  mean,  that  arife  from  a  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  our  duty  to  the  commonwealth.  Neither  Mon- 
taigne in  writing  his  effays,  nor  Des  Cartes  in  building 
new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  in  framing  an  antediluvian  earth, 
no,  nor  Newton  in  difcovering  and  eftablifhing  the  true  laws 
of  nature  on  experiment  and  a  fublimer  geometry,  felt  more 
i'ltelleftual  joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends 
all  the  force  of  his  underftanding,  and  direfts  all  his  thoughts 
and  adions,  to  the  good  of  his  country.  When  fuch  a  man 
forms  a  political  fcheme,  and  adjufts  various  and  feemingly 
independent  parts  in  it  to  one  great  and  good  defign,  he  is 
transported  by  imagination,  or  abforbed  in  meditation,  as  much 
and  as  agreeably  as  they  :  and  the  fatisfadion  that  arifes  from 
the  different  importance  of  thefe  objects,  in  every  ftep  of  the 
work,  is  vaftly  in  his  favor.  It  is  here  that  the  ipeculative 
philofopher's  labor  and  pleafure  end.  But  he  who  fpeculates 
in  order  to  ad:,  goes  on  and  carries  his  fcheme  into  execu- 
tion. His  labor  continues,  it  varies,  it  increafes ;  but  fo  does 
his  pleafure  too.  The  execution  indeed  is  often  traverfed,  by 
unforefeen  and  untoward  circumftances,  by  the  perverfenefs  or 
treachery  of  friends,  and  by  the  power  or  malice  of  enemies  : 
but  the  iirfh  and  the  lafl:  of  thefe  animate,  and  the  docility 
and  iidelity  of  fome  men  make  ainends  for  the  perverfenefs 
and  treachery  of  others.  Whilft  a  great  event  is  in  fuipenfe, 
the  action  warms,  and  the  very  fufpenfe,  made  up  of  hope 
and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleafing  agitation  in  the  mind.  If 
the  event  is  decided  fu.ccefsfully,  fuch  a  man  enjoys  pleafure 
proportionable  to  tlie  good  he  has  done  ;  a  pleafure  like  to  that 
which  13  attributed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  on  a  furvey  of  his 
I  works. 
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works.  If  the  event  is  decided  otliervvife,  and  ufurping  courts, 
or  overbearing  parties  prevail ;  liich  a  man  has  ftill  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  confcience,  and  a  fenfe  of  the  honor  he  has  ac- 
quired, to  foothe  his  mind,  and  fupport  his  courage.  For 
altho'  the  courfe  of  ftate-affairs  be  to  thofe  who  meddle  in  them 
like  a  lottery,  yet  it  is  a  lottery  wherein  no  good  man  can  be  a 
lofer  :  he  may  be  reviled,  it  is  true,  inftead  of  being  applaud- 
ed, and  may  fuffer  violence  of  many  kinds.  I  will  not  fay, 
like  Seneca,  that  the  nobleft  fpeftacle,  which  God  can  behold, 
is  a  virtuous  man  fuffering,  and  ftruggling  with  afflictions  : 
but  this  I  will  fay,  that  the  fecond  Cato,  driven  out  of  the 
forum,  and  dragged  to  prifon,  enjoyed  more  inward  pleafure, 
■cud  maintained  more  outward  dignity,  than  they  who  infult- 
ed  him,  and  who  triumphed  in  the  ruin  of  their  country.  But 
the  very  example  of  Cato  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  againft  what 
I  have  iniifted  upon  :  it  may  be  afked  what  good  he  did  to 
Rome,  by  dedicating  his  whole  lite  to  her  fervice ;  what  honor 
to  himfelf,  by  dying  at  Utica  ?  It  may  be  faid,  that  govern- 
ments have  their  periods,  like  all  things  human ;  that  they  may 
be  brought  back-to  their  primitive  principles  during  a  certain 
time,  but  that  when  thefe  principles  are  worn  out  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  a  vain  enterprife  to  endeavor  to  renew  them  ;  that 
this  is  the  cafe  of  all  governments  when  the  corruption  of  the 
people  comes  to  a  great  pitch,  and  is  grown  univerfal ;  that 
when  a  houfe  which  is  old  and  quite  decayed,  tho'  often  repair- 
ed, not  only  cracks,  but  totters  even  from  the  foundations,  every 
man  in  his  fenfes  runs  out  ot  it,  and  takes  flicker  where  he  can, 
and  that  none  but  madmen  continue  obftinate  to  repair  what 
is  irreparable,  till  they  are  cruflied  in  the  ruin  ;  jufl;  fo,  that  we 
muft  content  ourfelvcs  to  live  under  the  government  we  like  the 
Icaft,  when  that  lorm  which  we  like  the  moft  is  defiroy- 
ed,  or  worn  out ;  according  to  the  couniel  of  Dolabella 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cicero.  But,  my  Lord,  if  Cato 
could  not  fave,  he  prolonged  the  life  of  liberty  :  the  liberties 
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of  Rome  would  have  been  loft  when  Catiline  attacked 
them,  abetted  probably  by  C^sar  and  Crassus,  and '  the 
worft  citizens  of  Rome;  and  when  Cicero  defended  them, 
abetted  by  Cato  and  the  beft.  That  Cato  erred  in  his  con- 
dudl,  by  giving  way  too  much  to  the  natural  roughnels  of  his 
temper,  and  by  allowing  too  little  for  that  of  the  Romans, 
among  whom  luxury  had  long  prevailed,  and  corruption  was 
openly  pra6tifed,  is  moft  true.  He  was  incapable  of  em- 
ploying thofe  feeming  compliances  that  are  reconcileable  to 
the  greateft  fteadinefs ;  and  treated  unfkilfully  a  crazy  con- 
ftitution.  The  fafety  of  the  commonwealth  depended,  in 
that  critical  conjundure,  on  a  coalition  of  parties,  the  fenato- 
rian  and  the  equeftrian:  Tully  had  formed  it,  Cato  broke  it. 
But  if  this  good,  for  I  think  he  was  not  an  able,  man  erred 
in  the  particular  refpeds  I  have  ventured  to  mention,  he  de- 
ferved  moft  certainly  the  glory  he  acquired  by  the  general 
tenor  of  his  condudl,  and  by  dedicating  the  whole  labor  of 
his  life  to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  He  would  have  de- 
ferved  more,  if  he  had  perlifted  in  maintaining  the  fame  caufe 
to  the  end,  and  would  have  died,  I  think,  with  a  better  grace 
at  Munda  than  at  Utica.  If  this  be  fo,  if  Cato  may  be  cen- 
fured,  feverely  indeed,  but  juftly,  for  abandoning  the  caufe 
of  liberty,  which  he  would  not,  however,  furvive  ;  what 
fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  who  embrace  it  faintly,  purfue  it  ir- 
refolutely,  grow  tired  of  it  when  they  have  much  to  hope, 
and  <Tive  it  up  when  they  have  nothing  to  fear  } 

My  Lord,  I  have  infifted  the  more  on  this  duty  which  men 
owe  to  their  country,  becaufe  I  came  out  of  England,  and 
continue  ftill  ftrongiy  affeded  with  what  I  faw  when  I  v/as 
there.  Our  government  has  approached  nearer,  than  ever  be- 
fore, to  the  true  principles  of  it,  fince  the  revolution  of  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight :   and  the  acceffion  of 
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the  prefent  family  to  the  throne  has  given  the  faiteft  oppor- 
tunities,  as  well  as  the  jufteft  reafons,   for  "completing  the 
fcheme  of  liberty,   and  improving  it  to  perfection.      But  it 
feems  to  me,  that  in  our  feparate  world,  as  the  means  of  af- 
ferting  and  fupporting  liberty  are  increafed,  all  concern  for 
it  is  diminifhed.      I  beheld,   when  I  was  among  you,    more 
abje6t  fervility,    in  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  particular 
men,  than  I  ever  faw  in  France,  or  than  has  been  feen  there^ 
I  believe,  iince  the  days  of  that  Gafcon,  who,  being  turned 
out  of  the  minifler's  door,  leaped  in  again  at  his  window. 
As  to  bodies  of  men,  I  dare  challenge  your  lordfhip,    and  I 
am  forry  for  it,  to  produce  any  inftances  of  reiiftance  to  the 
uniufl  demands,  or  wanton  will  of  a  court,   that  Britifh  par- 
liaments have  given,  comparable  to  fuch  as  I  am  able  to  cite 
to  the  honor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  law  in  that  country,  within  the  fame  compafs  of  time., 
This  abjedt  fervility  may  appear  juftly  the  more  wonderful  inr. 
Britain,  becaufe  the  government  of  Britain  has,  in  fome  fort, 
the  appearance  of  an  oligarchy  :   and  monarchy  is  rather  hid 
behind  it   than'  fhewn,  rather  weakened  than  flirengthened, 
rather  impofed  upon  than  obeyed.      The  w^onder,  therefore, 
is  to  obferve,  hovv'  imagination  and  cuftom,  a  giddy  fool  and 
a  formal  pedant,  have  rendered  thefe  cabals,   or  oligarchies, 
more  refpeded  than  majefty  itfelf.      That  this  fhould  happen 
in   countries  where  princes  who  have  abfolute  power,   may 
be   tyrants  themfelves,    or  fubftitute  fubordinate  tyrants,   is- 
not  wonderful.      It  has  happened  often  :    but  that  it  fhould 
happen  in  Britain,    may  be  juftly  an  obje6t  of  wonder.      In 
thefe  countries,    the  people  had  loft  the  armour  of  their  con- 
ftitution  :    they  -were  naked  and  defencelefs.      Ours  is  more 
complete  than  ever.      But  tho'  we  have  preferved  the  armour, 
we  have  loft  the  fpirit,  ot  our  conftitution  :   and  therefore  we 
bear,  from  little  engroffers  of  delegated  power,  what  our  fa- 
thers would  not  liave  fufiered  from  true  proprietors  of  the 
I.  loyal 
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royal  authority.      Parliaments   are  not  only,    what  they  al- 
ways were,    efTential  parts  of  our  conftitution,    but  cffential 
parts  of  our  adminiftration  too.      They  do  not  claim  the  exe- 
cutive power  :   no  ;   but  the  executive  power  cannot  be  exer- 
cifed  without  their  annual  concurrence.      How  few  months, 
inftead  of  years,  have  princes  and  minifters  now  to  pafs,  with- 
out infpedion  and  control  ?    How  eafy,   therefore,   is  it  be- 
come to  check  every  growing  evil  in  the  bud  ;   to  change 
every  bad  adminiftration,  to  keep  fuch  farmers  of  government 
in  awe  ;   to  maintain,  and  revenge,  if  need  be,  the  conftitu- 
tion ?      It  is  become  fo  eafy,  by  the  prefent  form  of  our  go- 
vernment, that  corruption  alone  could  not  deftroy  us.      We 
muft  want  Ipirit,   as  well  as   virtue,   to   pcrifh.      Even  able 
knaves  would  preferve  liberty  in  fuch  circumftances  as  ours, 
and  highwaymen  would  fcorn  to  receive  the  wages,   and  do 
the  drudgery  of  pick-pockets.      But  all  is  little,  and  low,  and 
mean  among  us  !    Far  from  having  the  virtues,   we  have  not 
even  the  vices,  of  great  men.      He  who  had  pride  inftead  of 
vanity,  and  ambition  but  equal  to  his  deftre  of  wealth,  could 
never  bear,  I  do  not  fay,  to  be  the  under-ftrapper  to  any  far- 
mer of  royal  authority,   but  to  fee  patiently  one  of  them,  at 
beft  his  lellow,  perhaps  his  inferior  in  every  refpecl,  lord  it 
over  him,   and  the  reft  of  mankind,   diftipating  the  wealth, 
and  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  with  impunity. 
This  could  not  happen,  if  there  was  the  leaft  fpirit  among  us. 
But  there  is  none.      What  palTcs  among  us  for  ambition,    is 
an  odd  mixture  of  avarice  and  vanity  :    the   moderation  we 
have  feen  praclifed,  is  puftlianimity,  and  the  philofophy  that 
fome  men  affed:,   is  floth.      Hence  it  comes  that  corruption 
has  fpread,   and  prevails. 

I  EXPECT  little  from  the  principal  adrors  that  tread  the  ftage 
at  prefent.  They  are  divided,  not  fo  much  as  it  has  feemcd, 
and  as  they  would  have  it  believed,  about  mcafures  :   the  true 
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divifion  is  about  their  different  ends.  Wliilft  the  minifter 
was  not  hard  puflied,  nor  the  profpe<a  of  fucceeding  to  him 
near,  they  appeared  to  have  but  one  end,  the  reformation  of 
the  government.  The  deftruction  of  the  minifter  was  purfued 
only  as. a  preliminary,  but  of  eflential  and  indifpenfable  ne- 
ceflity  to  that  end.  But  when  his  defl:ru6l:ion  feemed  to  ap- 
proach, the  objedl  of  his  fuccelTion  interpofed  to  the  fight  of 
many,  and  the  reformation  of  the  government  was  no  longer 
their  point  of  view..  They  divided  the  fkin,  at  leaft  in  their 
thoughts,  before  they  had  taken  the  beaft  :  and  the  common 
fear  of  hunting  him  down  for  others,  made  them  all  faint  in 
the  chace.  It  was  this,  and  this  alone,  that  has  faved  him,  or 
has  put  off  his  evil  day.  Corruption,  fo  much,  and  fo  juftly 
complained  of,  could  not  have  done  it  alone.. 

When  I  fay  that  I  expe6l  little  from  the  principal  adlors 
that  tread  the  Ifage  at  prefent,  I  am  far  from  applying  to  all 
of  them  what  I  take  to  be  true  of  the  far  greateft  part.  There 
are  men  among  them  who  certainly  intend  the  good  of  their 
country,  and  whom  I  love  and  honor  for  that  reafon.  But; 
thefe  men  have  been  clogged,  or  milled,  or  over-borne  by 
others ;  and,  feduced  by  natural  temper  to  inadivity,  have, 
taken  any  excufe,  or  yielded  to  any  pretence  that  favored  it.. 
That  they  fhould  roufe,  therefore,  in  themfelves,  or  in  any 
one  elfe,  the  fpirit  they  have  fuffered,  nay,  helped  to  die 
away,  I  do  not  expect:.  I  turn  my  eyes  from  the  generation 
that  is  going  off,  to  the  generation  that  is.  coming  on  the  ftage. 
I  expedl  good  from  them,  and  from  none  of  them  more  than 
from  you,  my  lord.  Remember,  that  the  opposition,  in. 
v/hich  you  have  engaged  at  your  firft  entrance  into  bufinefs, 
is  not  an  oppofition  only  to  a  bad  adminiffration  of  public 
affairs,  but  to  an  adminiftration  that  fupports  itfelf  by  means, 
eflabiilhes  principles,  introduces  cuftoms,   repugnant  to  the 
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conftitution  of  our  government,  and  deftrudive  ot'  all  liber- 
ty ;  that  you  do  not  only  combat  prcfent  evils,  but  at- 
tempts to  intail  thefe  evils  upon  you  and  your  pofterity;  that 
it  you  ceafe  the  combat,  you  give  up  the  caufe  ;  and  chat  he, 
who  does  not  renew,  on  every  occaiion,  his  claim,  may  for- 
feit his  right. 

Our  difputes  were  formerly,  to  fay  the  truth,  much  more 
about  perfons  than  things  ;  or,  at  moft,  about  particular 
points  of  political  condu6l,  in  which  we  fliould  have  foon 
agreed,  if  perfons  and  perfonal  interefts  liad  been  lefs  concern- 
ed, and  the  blind  prejudice  of  party  lefs  prevalent.  Whe- 
ther the  Big-endians,  or  the  Little-endians  got  the  better, 
I  believe,  no  man  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  thought  the  confti- 
tution  concerned ;  notwithftanding  all  the  clamor  raifcd  at 
one  time  about  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  at  another 
time  about  the  danger  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion.  But  the 
cafe  is,  at  this  time,  vaftly  altered.  The  means  of  invading 
liberty  more  effedually  by  the  conftitution  of  the  revenue, 
than  it  ever  had  been  invaded  by  prerogative,  were  not  then 
grown  up  into  ftrength.  They  are  fo  now  :  and  a  bold  and 
an  infolent  ufe  is  m.ade  of  them.  To  reform  the  ftate,  there- 
fore, is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  objeft  of  your  oppofition,  as 
well  as  to  reform  the  adminiftration.  Why  do  I  fay  as 
well  ?  It  is  fo,  and  it  ought  to  be  fo,  much  more.  Wreft 
the  power  of  the  government,  it  you  can,  out  of  hands  that 
have  emnloyed  it  weakly  and  wickedly,  ever  fince  it  was 
thrown  into  them  by  a  filly  bargain  made  in  one  reign,  and 
a  corrupt  bargain  made  in  another.  But  do  not  imagine  this 
to  be  your  fole,  or  your  principal,  bufinefs..  You  owe  to 
your  country,  to  your  honor,  to  your  fecurity,  to  the  pre- 
fent,  and  to  future  ages,  that  no  endeavors  of  yours  bev/ant- 
ing  to  repair  the  breach  that  is  made,  and  is  increasing  dady 
Ml  the  conftitution  ;   and  to  ihut  up,   with  all  the  bars  and 
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bolts  of  law,   the  principal  entries  thro'  which  thefe  torrents 
oi  corruption  have  been  let  in  upon  us.      I  fay,  the  principal 
entries ;    becaufe,  however  it  may  appear  in  pure  fpeculation, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  found  in  praftice  poflible,    no,  nor 
eligible  neither,  to  fliut  them  up  all.      As  entries  oi:  corrup- 
tion none  of  them  deferve  to  be  excepted  ;    but  there  is  a  juft 
diftindion  to  be  made,    becaufe   there  is  a  real  difFerence. 
Some  ot  thefe  entries  are  opened  by  the  abufe  of  powers  ne- 
ceiTary  to  maintain  fubordination  and  to  carry  on  even  good 
government,   and  therefore  neceffary  to  be  preferved  in  the 
crown,   notwithftanding  the  abufe  that  is  fometimes  made  of 
them  ;   for  no  human  inftitution  can  arrive  at  perfeftion,  and 
the  mofl  that  human  wifdom  can  do,  is  to  procure  the  fame 
or  greater  good,   at  the  expence  of  lefs  evil.      There  will  be 
always  fome  evil,  either  immediate  or  remote,  either  in  caufe 
or  confequence.      But  th^re  are  other  entries  of  corruption, 
and  thefe  are  by  much  the  greateft,  for  fuffering  of  which  to 
continue  open,    no  reafon  can  be  afligned,   or  has  been  pre- 
tended to  be  alllgned,  but  that  which  is,  to  every  honeft  and 
wile  man,  a  reafon  tor  fhutting  them  up  ;  the  increafe  of  the 
means  of  corruption,  which  are  oftener  employed  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  oligarchy,   than  for  the  fervice  of  the  monarchy. 
Shut  up  thefe,   and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
others.      By  thefe,   a  more  real  and  a  more  dangerous  power 
has  been  granted  to  minifters,  than  was  lofl:  to  the  crown  by 
the  reftraints  on  prerogative. 

There  have  been  periods  when  our  government  con- 
tinued free,  with  ftrong  appearances  of  becoming  abfolute. 
Let  it  be  your  glory,  my  lord,  and  that  of  the  new  genera- 
tion fpringing  up  with  you,  that  this  government  do  not  be- 
come ablolute  at  any  future  period,  with  the  appearances  of 
being  free.  However  you  may  be  employed,  in  all  your  coun- 
sels, in  all  your  a(5lions,    keep  this  regard  to  the  conftitution 
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always  in  fight.  The  fcene  that  opens  before  you  is  great, 
and  the  part  that  you  will  have  to  a6t,  difficult.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  bring  men,  from  ftrong  habits  of  corruption, 
to  prefer  honor  to  profit,  and  liberty  to  luxury ;  as  it  is  hard  to 
teach  princes  the  great  art  of  governing  all  by  all,  or  to  prevail 
on  them  to  pradlife  it.  But  it  it  be  a  difficult,  it  is  a  glorious 
attempt ;  an  attempt,  v/orthy  to  exert  the  grcateft  talents, 
and  to  fill  the  moft  extended  life.  Purfue  it  with  courage, 
my  lord,   nor  defpair  of  fuccefs.. 

Deus  haec  fortafie  benigna 
Reducet  in  fedem  vice^ 

A  parliament,  nay,  one  houfe  of  parliament,  is  able,  at  any 
time,  and  at  once,  to  deftroy  any  corrupt  plan  of  power^ 
Time  produces  every  day  new  conjynclures.  Be  prepared  to 
improve  them.  We  read,  in  the  Old-teftament,  of  a  city  that 
might  have  efcaped  divine  vengeance,  if  five  righteous  men 
had  been  found  in  it.  Let  not  our  city  periffi  for  want  of  fo 
fmall  a  number  :  and  if  the  generation  that  is  going  off  could 
not  furnifli  it,  let  the  generation  that  is  coming  on  furniffi  a 
greater. 

We  may  reafonably  hope  that  it  will,  from  the  firft  efiays 
which  your  lordfiiip  and  fome  others  or  our  young  fenators 
have  made  in  public  life.  You  have  raifed  the  hopes  of  your 
country  by  the  proofs  you  have  given  of  fuperior  parts.  Con- 
firm thefe  hopes  by  proofs  of  uncommon  induftry,  application,, 
and  perfeverance.  Superior  parts,  nay,  even  fuperior  virtue, 
without  thefe  qualities,  will  be  infufficicnt  to  fupport  your 
character  and  your  caufe.  How  many  men  have  appeared  in 
my  time,  who  have  made  thefe  effays  with  fuccefs,  and  have 
made  no  progrefs  afterwards?  Some  have  dropped,  from  their 
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firft  flights,  clown  into  the  vulgar  crowd,  have  been  diilin- 
guiflied,  nay,  heard  of  no  more  !  others,  with  better  parts, 
perhaps  with  more  prefumption,  but  certainly  Vv'ith  greater  ri- 
dicule, have  perlifted  in  making  thefe  eilays  towards  bufinefs 
all  their  liv^es,  and  have  never  been  able  to  advance  farther,  in 
their  political  courfe,  than  a  premeditated  harangue  on  fome 
choice  fubje6l.  I  never  faw  one  of  thefe  important  perfons  lit 
down  after  his  oration,  with  repeated  hear-hims  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  inward  rapture  glowing  in  his  eyes,  that  he  did 
not  recal  to  my  memory  the  ftory  of  a  conceited  member  ot 
fome  parliament  in  France,  who  v/as  over-heard,  after  his  te- 
dious harange,  muttering  moft  devoutly  to  hnnlelf,  Non  no- 
bis, Domine,  non  nobis,    fed  nomini  tuo  de  gloriam  ! 

Eloquence  has  charms  to  lead  mankind,  and  gives  a 
nobler  fuperiority  than  power,  that  every  dunce  may  ufe,  or 
fraud,  that  every  knave  may  employ.  But  eloquence  mufl; 
flow  like  a  ftream  that  is  ted  by  an  abundant  Ipring,  and 
not  fpout  forth  like  a  frothy  water  on  fome  gaudy  day, 
and  remain  dry  the  reft  of  the  year.  The  famous  orators 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  ftatefmen  and  minifters  of 
thofe  commonwealths.  The  nature  of  their  governments, 
and  the  humor  of  thofe  ages,  made  elaborate  orations  ne- 
celfary.  They  harangued  oftener  than  they  debated  :  and 
the  ars  dicendi  required  more  ftudy  and  more  exercife  of 
mind,  and  of  body  too,  among  them,  than  are  necelTary 
iimong  us.  But  as  much  pains  as  they  took  in  learning  how 
to  condud:  the  ftream  of  eloquence,  they  took  more  to  en- 
large the  fountain  from  which  it  flowed.  Hear  Demosthe- 
?-;es,  hear  Cicero,  thunder  againft  Phil'p,  Cataline,  and 
Antony.  1  chufe  the  example  of  the  firft,  rather  than  that 
of  Pericles,  whom  he  imitated,  or  of  Phocion,  whom  he 
oppofcd,  or  of  any  other  ccniiderable  perfonage  in  Greece  : 
7  '  and 
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and   the  example  of  Cicero  rather  than   that  of  Crassus, 
or  of  HoRTENsius,    or  of  any  other  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  ;  becaufe  the  eloquence  of  thefe  two  has  been  fo  cele- 
brated,  that  we  are  accuftomed  to  look  upon  them  almoft 
as  mere  orators.      They  were  orators  indeed,   and  no  man 
who  has  a  foul  can  read  their  orations,  after  the  revolution  of 
fo  many  ages,  after  the  extinction  of  the  governments,  and  of 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  compofed,   without  feeling, 
at  this  hour,  the  pailions  they  were  defigned  to  move,  and  the 
fpirit  they  v/ere  deligned  to  raife.      But  if  we  look  into  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  two  men,   and  confider  the  parts  they  ad:ed, 
we  fhall  fee  them  in  another  light,   and  admire  them  in  an 
higher  fphere  of  acflion.      Demosthenes  had  been  neglected, 
in  his  education,   by  the  fame  tutors  who  cheated. him  oi  his 
inheritance.       Cicero  was   bred   with   greater   advantage  : 
and  Plutarch,   I  think,   fays,    that  when  he  flrft  appeared, 
the  people  ufed  to  call  him,  by  way  of  derifion,   the  Greek, 
and  the  fcholar.     But  whatever  advantage  of  this  kind  the  lat- 
ter might  have  over  the  former,  and  to  which  of  them  foever 
you  afcribe  the  fuperior  genius,    the  progrefs  which  both  of 
them  made  in  every  part  of  political  knowledge,   by  their 
induftry  and   application,   was   marvellous.      Cicero   might 
be   a  better   philofopher,   but  Demosthenes   was  no  lefs   a 
a  ftatefman  :   and  both  of  them  performed  adlions,   and  dc- 
quired  fame,  above  the  reach  of  eloquence  alone.      D b most- 
hen  f.s  ufed  to  compare  eloquence  to  a  v/eapon,  aptly  enough; 
for  eloquence,  like  every  other  w^eapon,  is  of  little  ufe  to  the 
owner,  unlefs  he  have  the  force  and  the  ikill  to  ufe  it.      This 
force  and  this  (kill  Demosthenes  had  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Obferve  them  in  one  inftance  among  many.   It  was  of  mighty 
importance  to  Philip,  to  prevent  the  acceflion  of  Thebes  to 
the   grand  alliance  that  Demosthenes,    at  the  head  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  formed  againft  the  growing  power 
Vol.  III.  D  of 
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of  the  Macedonians.  Philip  had  emiflaries  and  his  ambaf- 
ladors  on  the  fpot,  to  oppofe  to  thofe  of  Athens,  and  we  may 
be  ailiired  that  he  negleded  none  of  thofe  arts  upon  this  oc- 
calion,  that  he  employed  fo  fuccefsfully  on  others.  The 
ftrugglc  was  great,  but  Demosthenes  prevailed,  and  the 
Thebans  engaged  in  the  war  againft  Philip.  Was  it  by  his 
eloquence  alone  that  he  prevailed,  in  a  di\'ided  ftate,  over  all 
the  fubtilty  of  intrigue,  all  the  dexterity  of  negotiation,  all 
the  fedudion,  all  the  corruption,  and  all  the  terror  that  the 
ableft  and  moil:  powerful  prince  could  employ  ?  Was  De- 
mosthenes wholly  taken  up  with  compofmg  orations,  and 
haranguing  the  people  in  this  remarkable  crifis  ?  He  ha- 
rangued them,  no  doubt,  at  Thebes,  as  well  as  at  Athens, 
and  in  the  reft  of  Greece,  where  all  the  great  refolutions  or 
making  alliances,  waging  war,  or  concluding  peace,  were  de- 
termined in  democratical  aflemblies.  But  yet  haranguing 
was,  no  doubt,  the  leaft  part  of  his  buiinefs,  and  eloquence 
was  neither  the  fole,  nor  the  principal  talent,  as  the  ftyle  ot 
writers  would  induce  us  to  believe,  on  which  his  fuccefs  de- 
pended. He  mufl:  have  been  mafter  of  other  arts,  fubfervi- 
ently  to  which  his  eloquence  was  employed,  and  muft  have 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  ftate,  and  of  the  other 
ftates  of  Greece,  of  their  difpofitions,  and  of  their  interefts 
relatively  to  one  another,  and  relatively  to  their  neighbors, 
to  the  Perfians  particularly,  with  whom  he  held  a  correfpond- 
ence,  not  much  to  his  honor  in  appearance,  whatever  he 
might  intend  by  it :  I  fay,  he  muft  have  been  mafter  of  ma- 
ny other  arts,  and  have  poflefled  an  immenfe  fund  of  know- 
ledge, to  make  his  eloquence  in  every  cafe  fuccefslul,  and 
even  pertinent  or  feafonable  in  fome,  as  well  as  to  dired  it, 
and  to  furnifh  it  with  matter  whenever  he  thought  proper  to 
employ  this  weapon. 

Let 
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Let  us  confider  Tully  on  the  greateft  theatre  of  the 
known  world,  and  in  the  moil  difficult  circumftanccs.  We 
are  better  acquainted  with  him  than  we  are  with  Demosthe- 
NKS  ;  for  we  fee  him  nearer,  as  it  were,  and  in  more  different 
lights.  How  perfect  a  knowledge  had  he  acquired  of  the  Ro- 
man conftitution  of  government,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  ;  of 
the  original  and  progrefs,  of  the  general  reafons  and  particular 
occalions  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  country;  of  the  great 
rules  of  equity,  and  the  low  pradice  of  courts ;  of  the  duty 
of  every  magiftracy  and  office  in  the  ftate,  from  the  didlatcr 
down  to  the  lidlor ;  and  of  all  the  fteps  by  which  Rome  had 
rifen,  from  her  infancy,  to  liberty,  to  power,  and  grandeur, 
and  dominion,  as  well  as  of  all  thofe  by  which  {he  began  to 
decline,  a  little  before  his  age,  to  that  fervitude  which  he 
died  for  oppoling,  but  lived  to  fee  efiabliflied,  and  in  which 
not  her  liberty  alone,  but  her  power,  and  grandeur,  and  do- 
minion were  loft  ?  How  well  was  he  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
man colonies  and  provinces,  with  the  allies  and  enemies  of  the 
empire,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former,  the  dif- 
pofitions  and  conditions  of  the  latter,  with  the  interefts  oi' 
them  all  relatively  to  Rome,  and  with  the  interefts  of  R.ome 
relatively  to  them  ?  How  prefent  to  his  mind  were  the  anec- 
dotes of  former  times  concerning  the  Roman  and  other  ftates^ 
and  how  curious  was  he  to  obferve  the  minuteft  circumftanccs 
that  paffed  in  his  own  ?  His  works  will  anfwer  fufficiently  the 
queftions  I  ailc,  and  eftablilTi  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
reads  them  the  idea  I  would  give  of  his  capacity  and  know- 
ledge, as  v/eli  as  that  which  is  fo  univerfally  taken  of  his  elo- 
quence. To  a  man  fraught  with  all  this  ftock  of  knowledge, 
and  induftrious  to  improve  it  daily,  nothing  could  happen  that 
was  entirely  new,  nothing  for  which  he  was  quite  unprepared, 
Icarce  any  effed:  whereof  he  had  not  conftdered  the  cnufe, 
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fcarce  any  caufe  wherein  his  fagacity  could  not  difcern  the  la- 
tent effeft.    His  eloquence  in  private  caufes  gave  him  firft  cre- 
dit at  Rome  :    but  it  was  this  knowledge,  this  experience,  and 
the  continued  habits  of  bu{inefs,that  fupported  his  reputation, 
enabled  him  to  do  (o  much  fervice  to  his  country,   and  gave 
force  and  authority  to  his  eloquence.    To  little  purpofe  would 
he  have  attacked  Cataline  with  all  the  vehemence  that  in- 
dignation, and  even  fear,  added  to  eloquence,  if  he  had  truft- 
ed  to  this  weapon  alone.      This  weapon  alone  would  have  fe- 
cured  neither  him  nor  the  fenate  from  the  poniard  of  that 
afraffin.      He  would  have  had  no  occaiion  to  boaft,    that  he 
had  driven  this  infamous  citizen  out  of  the  v/alls  of  Rome, 
abiit,  exceffit,  evafit,  erupit,   if  he  had  not  made  it,   before- 
hand, impoflible  for  him  to  continue  any  longer  in  them.     As 
little  occaiion  would  he  have  had  to  affume  the  honor  of  de- 
feating, without  any  tumult,  or  any  diforder,   the  deligns  of 
thofe  who  confpired  to  murder  the  Roman  people,  to  deftroy 
the  Roman  empire,  and  to  extinguiili  the  Roman  name  ;  if  he 
had  not  united,   by  flvill  and   management,   in  the  common 
caufe  of  their  country,  orders  of  men  the  moft  averfe  to  each 
other  ;   if  he  had  not  watched  all  the  machinations  of  the 
confoirators  in  filence,   and  prepared  a  ftrength  fufHcient  to 
refill:  them  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  before  he  opened 
this  fcene  of  villany  to  the  fenate  and  the  people  :   in.  a  word, 
if  he  had  not  made  much  more  ufe  of  political  prudence,  that 
is,  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, which  ftudy  and  experience  give,  than  of  all  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence. 

Such   was   Demosthenes,    fuch  was   Cicero,    fuch   were 

all  the  great  men  whofe  memories  are  preferved  in  hiftory,  and 

fuch  muft  every  man  be,  or  endeavor  to  be,  if  he  has  either 

fenfe  or  fentiment,  who  prefumes  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  go- 
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vernment,  of  a  free  government  I  mean,  and  hopes  to  main- 
tain a  diftinguiflied  charadler  in  popular  afTemblies,  whatever 
part  he  takes,  whether  that  of  fupporting,  or  that  of  oppofing. 
I  put  the  two  cafes  purpofely,  my  Lord,  becaufe  I  have  oh- 
ferved,  and  your  Lordfhip  will  have  frequent  occafions  of  ob- 
ferving,  many  perfons  who  feem  to  think  that  oppofition  to  an 
adminiftration  requires  fewer  preparatives,   and  lefs  conftant 
application,  than  the  conduct  of  it.      Now,  my  Lord,  I  take 
this  to  be  a  grofs  error,   and,    I  am  fure,   it   has  been  a  fatal 
one.     It  is  one  of  thofe  errors,  and  there  are  many  fuch,  which 
men  impute  to  judgment,  and  which  proceed  from  the  defe6t 
of  judgment,  as  this  does  from  lightnefs,  irrefolution,  lazinefs, 
and  a  falfe  notion  of  oppofition;  unlefs  the  perfons,  who  feem 
to  think,  do  not  really  think  in  this  manner,  but,  ferving  the 
public  purely  for  intereft,  and  not  for  fame,  nor  for  duty,  de- 
cline taking  the  fame  pains  when  they  oppofe  without   per- 
ibnal  and  immediate  reward,  as  they  are  willing  to  take  when 
they  are  paid  for  ferving.      Look  about  you,    and  you  will 
fee  men  eager  to  fpeak,  and  keen  to  aft,  when  particular  oc- 
caiions  prefs  them,   or  particular  motives  excite   them,    but 
quite  unprepared  for  either  :   and  hence  all  tha.  fuperiiciality 
in  fpeaking,  for  want  of  information  ;   hence  all  that  contu- 
fion  or  inadivity,    for  want  of  concert  ;    and  all  that  difap- 
pointm.ent,   for  want  of  preliminary  meafures.      They  who 
affed:  to  head  an  oppofition,   or  to  make  any  confiderable 
£gure  in  it,    muft   be  equal,    at  leaft,   to  thofe  whom  they 
oppofe  ;    I  do  not  fay,   in  parts  only,  but  in  application  and 
induftry,   and  the  fruits  of  both,    information,    knowledge, 
and  a  certain  conftant   preparednefs  tor  all  the  events  that 
may  arife.      Every  adminiftration  is  a  fyftem  of  condud; :  op- 
pofition, therefore,   fhould  be  a  fyftem  of  condud  likewife  ; 
an  oppofite,    but  not  a  dependent  fyftem.      I   fhall  explain 
myfelf  better  by  an  example.      V\nien  two  armies  take  the 

field, 
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field,  the  generals  on  both  fides  have  their  different  plans 
for  the  campaign,  either  of  defence,  or  of  offence  :  and  as 
tlie  former  does  not  fufpend  his  meafures  till  he  is  attacked, 
but  takes  them  before-hand  on  every  probable  contingency, 
fo  the  latter  does  not  fufpend  his  till  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking prefents  itfelf,  but  is  alert,  and  conftantly  ready  to 
feize  it  whenever  it  happens ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  is  bufy 
to  imorove  all  the  advantages  of  fkill,  of  force,  or  of  any  other 
kind  that  he  has,  or  that  he  can  acquire,  independently  of 
the  plan,   and  of  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

In  a  word,  my  Lord,  this  is  my  notion,  and  I  fubmit  it  to 
you.  According  to  the  prefcnt  form  of  our  conftitution,  every 
member  of  eitlier  houfe  oi  parliament  is  a  member  of  a  na- 
tional ilranding  council,  born,  or  appointed  by  the  people,  to 
promote  good,  and  to  oppofe  bad  government ;  and  if  not 
veiled  with  the  pov/er  of  a  minifter  of  ftate,  yet  veiled  with 
the  fuperior  power  of  controling  thofe  who  are  appointed  fuch 
by  the  crown.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  they  who  engage 
in  oppofition,  are  under  as  great  obligations  to  prepare  them- 
felves  to  control,  as  they  who  ferve  the  crown  are  under  to 
prepare  themfelves  to  carry  on,  the  adminiftration  :  and  that 
a  party,  formed  for  this  purpofe,  do  not  a6l  like  good  citizens, 
nor  honeft  men,  unlefs  they  propofe  true,  as  well  as  oppofe 
falfe  meafures  of  government.  Sure  I  am,  they  do  not  ad;  like 
wife  men,  unlefs  they  a<5f  fyftematically,  and  unlefs  they  con- 
traft,  on  every  occaiion,  that  fcherae  of  policy  which  the 
public  intcrefl  requires  to  be  followed,  with  that  which  is 
fuited  to  no  intereft  but  the  private  intereft  of  the  prince,  or 
his  miniftcrs.  Cunning  men  (feveral  fuch  there  are  among 
you)  will  diflike  this  confequence,  and  objed:,  that  fuch  a 
conduct  would  lupport,  under  the  appearance  of  oppofmg,  a 
weak,  r.nd  evea  a  wicked  adminiftration  j  and  that  to  pro- 
7  ceed 
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ceed  in  this  manner,  would  be  to  give  good  counfcl  to  a  bad 
minifter,  and  to  extricate  him  out  of  diftreffes  that  oucrht  to 
be  improved  to  his  ruin.  But  cunning  pays  no  regard  to  vir- 
tue, and  is  but  the  low  mimic  of  wifdom.  It  were  eafy  to 
demonftrate  what  I  have  afferted  concerning  the  duty  of  an 
oppofing  party  :  and  I  prefume  there  is  no  need  of  laboring 
to  prove,  that  a  party  who  oppofed,  fyftematically,  a  wife  to 
a  iilly,  an  honeft  to  an  iniquitous,  fcheme  of  government, 
would  acquire  greater  reputation  and  ftrength,  and  arrive 
more  furely  at  their  end,  than  a  party  who  oppofed,  occa- 
fionally  as  it  were,  without  any  common  fyftem,  without  any 
general  concert,  with  little  uniformity,  little  preparation, 
little  perfeverance,  and  as  little  knowledge  or  political  capa- 
city. But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  invidious  fubjedi,  and  to 
haften  to  the  conclufion  of  my  letter  before  it  grows  into  a 
book. 


I  am, 


My  Lord,   &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Dec.  I.  1738. 

REVISING  fome  letters  I  writ  to  my  Lord  ***,  I  found 
in  one  of  them  a  great  deal  faid  concerning  the  duties 
which  men  owe  to  their  country,  thofe  men  particu- 
larly who  live  under  a  free  conftitution  of  government ;  with 
a  ftrong  application  of  thefe  general  doftrines  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  charaders  of  the  prefent 
adors  on  this  ftage.     ^ 

I  SAW  no  reafon  to  alter,  none  even  to  foften,  any  thing 
that  is  there  advanced.  On  the  contrary,  it  came  into  my 
mind  to  carry  thefe  confiderations  further,  and  to  delineate, 
for  I  pretend  not  to  make  a  perfeft  draught,  the  duties  of  a  king 
to  his  country  i  of  thofe  kings  particularly  who  are  appointed 
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by  the  people,  for  I  know  of  none  who  are  anointed  by  God 
to  rule  in  limited  monarchies.  After  which,  I  propofed  to^ 
apply  the  general  dodlrines  in  this  cafe,  as  ftrongly  and  as  di- 
redly  as  in  the  other,  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Great  Britain. 

I  AM  not  one  of  thofe  oriental  flaves,  who  deem  it  unlawful 
prefumption  to  look  their  kings  in  the  face  ;  neither  am  I 
fwayed  by  my  Lord  Bacon's  authority,  to  think  this  cuftoni. 
good  and  reafonable  in  it's  meaning,  tho'  it  favors  of  barbariHrb 
in  it's  inftitution :  Ritu  quidem  barbarus,  fed  fignificatione  bo- 
ous.  Much  otherwife.  It  feems  to  me,  that  no  fecr.ets  are  fo  im- 
portant to  be  known,  no  hearts  deferve  to  be  pryed  into  with 
more  curiofity  and  attention,  than  thofe  of  princes.  But  many 
things  have  concurred,  befides  age  and  temper,  to  fet  me  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  prefent  court.  Far  from  prying  into- 
the  hearts,  I  fcarce  know  the  faces  of  our  royal  family.  I 
fhall  therefore  decline  all  application  to  their  charaders,  and 
all  mention  of  any  influence  which  their  chara<9:ers  may  have, 
on  their  own  fortune,   or  on  that  of  this  nation.. 

The  principles  I  have  reafoned  upon  in  my  letter  to  my 
Lord***,  and  thofe  I  fhall  reafon  upon  here,  are  the  fame.. 
They  are  laid  in  the  fam.e  fyftem  of  human  nature.  They  are. 
drav/n  from  that  fource  from  whence  all  the  duties  of  public 
and  private  morality  muft  be  derived,  or  they  will  be  often- 
falily,  and  alvv-ays  precarioufly,  eflablifhcd.  Up  to  this  fource 
there  are  £qw  men  who  take  the  pains  to  go  :  and,  open  as  it 
lies,  there  are  not  many  who  can  find  their  way  to  it.  By 
fuch  as  do,  I  fhall  be  underftood  and  approved:  and,  far 
from  i earing  the  cenfure,  or  the  ricicule,  I  iliould  reproach 
myfelf  with  the  applaufe,  of  men  who  meafure  their  interef!; 
by  their  paflions,  and  their  duty  by  the  examples  of  a  corrupt 
age  ;   that  is,   by  the  examples  they  afford  to  one  another. 

Suchj, 
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Such,  I  think,  are  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent  generation ; 
not  of  the  vulgar  alone,  but  of  thofe  who  ftand  forenioft,  and 
are  raifed  higheft  in  our  nation.  Such  we  may  juftly  appre- 
hend too  that  the  next  will  be  ;  fince  they  who  are  to  com- 
pofe  it  will  fet  out  into  the  world  under  a  diredion  that  muft 
incline  them  ftrongly  to  the  fame  courfe  of  felf-intereft,  pro- 
jflicracy,  and  corruption. 

The  iniquity  of  all  the  principal  men  in  any  community, 
of  kings  and  minifters  efpecially,  does  not  confifl:  alone  in  the 
crimes  they  commit,   and  in  the  immediate  confequences  of 
thefe  crimes:  and  therefore  their  guilt  is  not  to  be  meafured 
by  thefe  alone.      Such  men  fm  againft  pofterity,   as  well  as 
againft  their  own  age  :   and  when  the  confequences  of  their 
crimes  are  over,   the  confequences  of  their  example  remain. 
I  think,  and  every  wife  and  honeft  man  in  generations  yet  un- 
born will  think,  if  the  hiftory  of  this  adminiftration  defcends 
to  blacken  our  annals,  that  the  greateft  iniquity  of  the  mini- 
fter,  on  whom  the  whole  iniquity  ought  to  be  charged,  fmce 
he  has  been  fo  long  in  poffeflion  of  the  whole  power,  is  the 
Gonftant  endeavor  lie  has  employed  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
men.      I  fay  thus  generally,    the  morals ;   becaufe  he,   who 
abandons  or  betrays  his  country,   will  abandon  or  betray  his 
friend  ;   and  becaufe  he,  who  is  prevailed  on  to  ad  in  parlia- 
ment without  any  regard  to  truth  or  juftice,  will  eafiiy  pre- 
vail on  himfelf  to  ad  in  the  fame  manner  every  where  elfe. 
A  wifer  and  honefter  adminiftration  may  relieve  oiir  trade  irom 
that  oppreflion,  and  the  public  from  that  load  of  debt,  under 
which  it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  he  has  induftrioufty  kept  it ;. 
becaufe  we  are  able  to  prove,   by  fair  calculations,   that  he 
might  have  provided  effedually  for  the  payment  of  it,   fince 
he  came  to  the  head  of  the  treafury.      A  wifer  and  honefter 
adminiftration  may  draw  us  back  to  our  former  credit  and  in-- 

ftuence- 
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fluence  abroad,  from  that  ftate  of  contempt  into  which  we 
are  funk  among  all  our  neigbors.  But  will  the  minds  of 
men,  which  this  minifter  has  narrowed  to  perfonal  regards 
alone,  will  their  views,  which  he  has  confined  to  the  prefent 
moment,  as  if  nations  were  mortal  like  the  men  who  com- 
pofe  them,  and  Britain  was  to  perifh  with  her  degenerate  chil- 
dren ;  will  thefc,  I  fay,  be  fo  eafily  or  fo  foon  enlarged  ?  Will 
their  fentiments,  which  are  debafed  from  the  love  of  liberty, 
from  zeal  for  the  honor  and  profperity  of  their  country,  and 
from  a  defire  of  honeft  fame,  to  an  abfolute  unconcernednefs 
for  all  thefe,  to  an  abje<5t  fubmiffion,  and  to  a  rapacious 
eagernefs  after  wealth,  that  may  fate  their  avarice,  and  ex- 
ceed the  profufion-of  their  luxury;  will  thefe,  I  fay  again, 
be  fo  eafily,  or  fo  foon  elevated  ?  In  a  word,  will  the  Britifh 
fpirit,  that  fpirit  which  has  preferved  liberty  hitherto  in  one 
corner  of  the  world  at  leaft,  be  fo  eafily  or  fo  foon  reinfufed 
into  the  Britifii  nation  ?  I  think  not.  We  have  been  lone; 
coming  to  this  point  of  depravation  :  and  the  progrefs  from 
confirmed  habits  of  evil  is  much  more  flow  than  the  progrefs 
to  them.  Virtue  is  not  placed  on  a  rugged  mountain  of  difii- 
cult  and  dangerous  accefs,  as  they  who  would  excufe  the  in- 
dolence of  their  temper,  or  the  perverfenefs  of  their  will,  de- 
fire  to  have  it  believed  ;  but  fhe  is  feated,  however,  on  an 
eminence.  We  may  go  up  to  her  with  eafe,  but  we  mufl:  go 
up  gradually,  according  to  the  natural  progreflion  of  rcafcn, 
who  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  to  guide  our  fteps.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  v.e  fall  fjom  thence,  we  are  fure  to  be  hurried  down 
the  hill  with  a  blind  impetuofity,  according  to  the  natural 
violence  of  thofe  appetites  and  pafiions  that  caufed  our  fall  at 
iirft,  and  urge  it  on  the  fafter,  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  controul  that  before  reftrained  them. 

To 
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To  perform,  therefore,  fo  greatawork,astoreinfufethe  fpirit 
of  liberty,  to  reform  the  morals,  and  to  raife  the  fentiments  of 
a  people,  much  time  is  required  ;  and  a  work  which  requires 
fo  much  time,  may,  too  probably,  be  never  completed  ;  con- 
fidering  how  unfteadily  and  unfyftematically  even  the  beft  of 
men  are  apt  often  to  proceed,  and  how  this  reformation 
is  to  be  carried  forward,  in  oppofition  to  public  fafhion,  and 
private  inclination,  to  the  authority  of  the  men  in  power,  and 
to  the  fecret  bent  of  many  of  thofe  who  are  out  of  power. 
Let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  :  I  did  fo  too  long.  It  is  more  to 
be  wifhed  than  to  be  hoped,  that  the  contagion  fhould  fpread 
no  further  than  that  leprous  race,  who  carry  on  their  ikins, 
expofed  to  public  fight,  the  fcabs  and  blotches  of  their  dif- 
temper.  The  minifter  preaches  corruption  aloud  and  con- 
ftantly,  like  an  impudent  miffionary  of  vice  :  and  fome  there 
are  who  not  only  infinuate,  but  teach  the  fame  occalionally. 
rfay,  fome  ;  becaufe  I  am  as  far  from  thinking,  that  all  thofe 
who  join  with  him,  as  that  any  of  thofe  who  oppofe  him,  wait 
only  to  be  more  authorized,  that  they  may  propagate  it  with 
greater  fuccefsj  and  apply  it  to  their  own  ufe,  in  their  turn. 

It  feems  to  me,  upon  the  whole  matter,  that  to  fave  or  re- 
deem a  nation,  under  fuch  circumftances,  from  perdition,  no- 
thing lefs  is  neceflary  than  fome  great,  fome  extraordinary  con- 
juncture of  ill  fortune,  or  of  good,  which  may  purge,  yet  fo  as 
by  fire.  Diftrefs  from  abroad,  bankruptcy  at  home,  and  other 
circumftances  of  like  nature  and  tendency,  may  beget  univer- 
fal  confufion.  Out  of  confufion  order  mav  ariie  :  but  it  mav 
be  the  order  of  a  wicked  tyranny,  inflead  of  the  order  ot  a 
juft  monarchy.  Either  may  happen  :  and  fuch  an  alternative, 
at  the  difpofition  of  fortune,  is^  fufiicient  to  make  a  Stoic 
trembk  !  We  may  be  faved,  indeed,  by  means  of  a  very  dif- 
3.  ferent: 
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fcrent  kind  ;  but  thefe  means  will  not  offer  themfelves,  this 
way  of  falvation  will  not  be  opened  to  us,  without  the  con- 
currence, and  the  influence,  of  a  Patriot  King,  the  moft 
uncommon  of  all  pha^nomena  in  the  phyfical  or  moral  world. 

Nothing  can  fo  furely  and  fo  effeflually  reflore  the  vir- 
tue and  public  fpirit  effential  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty 
and  national  profperity,  as  the  reign  of  fuch  a  prince. 

We  are  willing  to  indulge  this  plealing  expedation,  and 
•there  is  nothing  we  defire  more  ardently  than  to  be  able  to 
Jiold  of  a  Britilh  prince,  without  £attery,  the  fame  language 
■that  was  held  of  a  Roman  emperor,  with  a  great  deal, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,   nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

But  let  us  not  negled:,  on  our  part,  fuch  means  as  are  in  our 
power,  to  keep  the  caufe  of  truth,  of  reafon,  of  virtue,  and 
of  liberty,  alive.  If  the  blefEng  be  with-held  from  us,  let  us 
deferve,  at  leaft,  that  it  fhould  be  granted  to  us.  If  heaven, 
in  mercy,  beftows  it  on  us,  let  us  prepare  to  receive  it,  to  im- 
prove it,   and  to  co-operate  with  it. 

I  SPEAK  as  if  I  could  take  my  fliare  in  thefe  glorious  efforts. 
Neither  (hall  I  recal  my  words.  Stripped  of  the  rights  of  a  Bri- 
tifh  fubjed,  of  all  exxept  the  meanefl:  of  them,  that  of  inheriting, 
I  remember  that  I  am  a  Briton  ftill.  I  apply  to  myfelf  what  I 
have  read  in  Seneca,  Officia  fi  civis  amiferit,  hominis  exerceat. 
I  have  renounced  the  world,  not  in  fhew,  but  in  reality,  and  more 
by  my  way  of  thinking,  than  by  my  way  of  living,  as  retired  as 
that  may  feem.  But  I  have  not  renounced  my  country,  nor 
my  friends :  and  by  my  friends  I  mean  all  thofe,  and  thofe 
alone,  who  are  (uJli  to  their  country,  by  whatever  name  they 

have 
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have  been,  or  may  be  flill  diftinguiflied ;  and  tho'  in  that 
number  there  fhould  be  men,  of  whofe  paft  ingratitude,  in- 
juftice,  or  malice,  I  might  complain,  on  my  own  account, 
with  the  greateft  reafon.  Thefe  I  will  never  renounce.  In 
their  profperity,  they  fhall  never  hear  of  me  :  in  their  didrefs, 
always.  In  that  retreat,  wherein  the  remainder  of  my  days 
Ihall  be  fpent,  I  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  them  ;  fince,  even 
from  thence,  I  may  advife,  exhort,  and  warn  them.  "  Nee 
"  enim  is  folus  reipublicae  prodeft,  qui  candidatos  extrahit, 
*'  et  tuetur  reos,  et  de  pace,  belloque  cenfet;  fed  qui  juven- 
*'  tutem  exhortatur,  qui,  in  tanta  bonorum  praeceptorum 
"  inopia,  virtute  inftruit  animos ;  qui  ad  pecuniam  luxuriam- 
*'  que  curfu  ruentes,  prenfat  ac  retrahit,  et,  fi.  nihil  aliud, 
certe  moratur;  in  privato  publicum  negotium  agit." 
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MY  intention  is  not  to  introduce  what  I  have  to  fay 
concerning  the  duties  of  kings,  by  any  nice  inquiry 
into  the  original  of  their  inftitution.  What  is  to  be 
known  of  it  will  appear  plainly  enough,  to  fuch  as  are  able 
and  can  fpare  time  to  trace  it,  in  the  broken  traditions  which 
are  come  down  to  us  of  a  few  nations.  But  thofe,  who  are 
not  able  to  trace  it  there,  may  trace  fomething  better,  and 
more  worthy  to  be  known,  in  their  own  thoughts  :  I  mean 
what  this  inftitution  ought  to  have  been,  whenever  it  began, 
according  to  the  rule  of  reafon,  founded  in  the  common 
rights,  and  interefts,  of  mankind.  On  this  head  it  is  quite 
neceffary  to  make  fome  reflexions,  that  will,  like  angular 
ftones  laid  on  a  rock,  fupport  the  little  fabric,  the  model 
however  of  a  great  building,   that  I  propofe  to  raife. 

S  o  plain  a  matter  could  never  have  been  rendered  intri- 
cate and  voluminous,  had  it  not  been  for  lawlefs  ambi- 
tion, extravagant  vanity,  and  the  deteftable  fpirit  of  tyranny, 
abetted  by  the  private  interefts  of  artful  men,   by  adulation 
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and  fuperPdtion,  two  vices  to  which  that  ftaring  timid  crea- 
ture man  is  exceflively  prone ;  if  authority  had  not  impofcd 
on  fuch  as  did  not  pretend  to  reafon  ;  and  if  fuch  as  did  at- 
tempt to  reafon  had  not  been  caught  in  the  common  fnares  oi 
fophifm,  and  bewildered  in  the  labyrinths  of  difputation.  In 
this  cai'e,  therefore,  as  in  all  thofe  of  great  concernment,  the 
fhorteft  and  the  fureft  method  of  arriving  at  real  knowledge  is 
to  unlearn  the  lellbns  we  have  been  taught,  to  remount  to 
firfl  principles,  and  take  no-body's  word  about  them  ;  for  it 
is  about  them  that  almofl:  all  the  juggling  and  legerdemain, 
employed  by  men  whofe  trade  it  is  to  deceive,  are  fet  to 
work. 

Now  he,  who  does  fo  in  this  cafe,  will  difcover  foon,  that 
the  notions  concerning  the  divine  inftitution  and  right  of 
kings,  as  well  as  the  abfolute  power  belonging  to  their  office, 
have  no  foundation  in  fad  or  reafon,  but  have  rifen  from  an 
old  alliance  between  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  policy.  The  cha- 
radters  of  king  and  prieft  have  been  fometimes  blended  toge- 
ther :  and  when  they  have  been  divided,  as  kings  have  found 
the  great  effeds  wrought  in  government  by  the  empire  which 
priefts  obtain  over  the  confciences  of  mankind,  fo  priefts  have 
been  taught  by  experience,  that  the  beft  method  to  preferve 
their  own  rank,  dignity,  wealth,  and  power,  all  raifed  up- 
on a  fuppofed  divine  right,  is  to  communicate  the  fame  pre- 
tenlion  to  kings,  and,  by  a  fallacy  common  to  both,  impofe 
their  ufurpations  on  a  filly  world.  This  they  have  done :  and, 
in  the  ftate,  as  in  the  church,  thefe  pretentions  to  a  divine 
right  have  been  generally  carried  higheft  by  thofe,  who  have 
had  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  the  divine  favor. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  on  what  principle  fome  men 

were  advanced  to  a  great  pre-eminence  over  others,   in  the 
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early  ages  of  thofe  nations  that  arc  a  little  known  to  us  :  I 
fpeak  not  of  fuch  as  raifcd  thcmfclves  by  conqueft,  but  of 
fucli  as  were  raifjd  by  common  confcnt.  Now  you  will  find, 
in  all  thefe  proceedings,  an  entire  uniformity  of  principle. 
The  authors  of  fuch  inventions,  as  .were  of  general  ufe  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind^  were  not  only  reverenced  and  obey- 
ed during  their  lives,  but  worfliipped  after  their  deaths  : 
they  became  principal  Gods,  "  Dii  majorum  gentium."  The 
founders  of  commonwealths,  the  law-givers,  and  the  heroes 
of  particular  flates,  became  Gods  of  a  fecond  clafs,  "  Dii 
"  minorum  gentium."  All  pre-eminence  was  given  in  hea- 
ven, as  well  as  in  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  that  men 
received.  Majefly  was  the  firft,  and  divinity  the  fecond,  re- 
ward. Both  were  earned  by  fervices  done  to  mankind,  whom 
it  was  eafy  to  lead,  in  thofe  days  of  fimplicity  and  fuper- 
ftition,  from  admiration  and  gratitude,  to  adoration  and  ex-- 
pedlation. 

When  advantage  had  been  taken,  by  fome  particular  men, 
of  thefe  difpofitions  in  the  generality,  and  religion  and  govern- 
ment were  become  two  trades  or  myfteries,  new  means  of  at- 
taining to  this  pre-eminence  were  foon  devifed,  and  new  and 
even  contrary  motives  worked  the  fame  efFedt.  Merit  had 
given  rank  ;  but  rank  was  foon  kept,  and,  which  is  more  pre- 
pofterous,  obtained  too,  without  merit.  Men  were  then  made 
kino-s  for  reafons  as  little  relative  to  good  government,  as  the 
neighing  of  the  horfe  of  the  fon  ofHysxASPEs. 

But  the  moft  prevalent,  and  the  general  motive  was  proxi- 
mity of  blood  to  the  laft,  not  to  the  befl:,  king.  Nobility  in 
China  mounts  upwards :  and  he,  who  has  it  conferred  upon 
him,  ennobles  his  anceftors,  not  his  poflerity.  A  wife  inftitu- 
tion  !   and  efpecially  among  a  people  in  whofe  minds  a  great 
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veneration  for  their  forefathers  has  been  always  carefully 
maintained.  But  in  China,  as  well  as  in  moft  other  coun- 
tries, royalty  has  defcended,  and  kingdoms  have  been  rec- 
koned the  patrimonies  of  particular  families. 

I  HAVE  read  in  one  of  the  hiftorians  of  the  latter  Roman 
empire,  hiftorians,  by  the  way,  whom  I  will  not  advife  others 
to  mifpend  their  time  in  reading,   that  Sapores,   the  famous 
king  of  Perfia  againft  whom  Julian  made  the  expedition 
wherein  he  loft  his  life,  was  crowned  in  his  mother's  womb. 
His  father  left  her  with  child  :    the  magi  declared  that  the 
child  would  be  a  male  :   whereupon  the  royal  enligns  were 
brought  forth,   they  were  placed  on  her  majefty's  belly,  and 
the  princes  and  the  fatrapes  proftrate  recognifed  the  embryo- 
monarch.      But  to  take  a  more  known  example,  out  of  mul- 
tudes  that  prefent  themfelves ;    Domitian,   the  worft,   and 
TrajaxV,   the  beft  of  princes,   were  promoted  to  the  empire 
by  the  fame  title.      Domitian  was  the  fon  of  Flavius,  and 
the  brother,  tho'  poflibly  the  poifoner  too,  of  Titus  Vespa- 
sian :    Trajan  was  the  adopted  fon  of  Nerva.      Hereditary 
right  ferved  the  purpole  ot  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other  :   and 
if  Trajan  was  tranilated   to   a  place   among   the   gods,   this 
was  no  greater  a  diftinftion  than   fome   of  the  worft  of  his 
predeceffors  obtained,    for  reafons  generally  as  good  as  that 
which  Seneca  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Diespiter  in  the  Apo- 
kolokyntofis  of  Claudius  ;  "  cum  iit  e  republica  efle  aliquem, 
"  qui  cum  Romulo  poilit  ferventia  rapa  vorare."      To  fay  the 
truth,  it  would  have  been  a  wifer  meafure  to  have  made  thefe 
royal  perfons  gods  at  once :  as  gods  they  would  have  done  nei- 
ther good  nor  hurt;  but  as  emperors,  in  their  way  to  divinity, 
they  aded  like  devils.. 

If 
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If  my  readers  are  ready  by  this  time  to  think  me  antimo- 
narchial,  and  in  particular  an  enemy  to  the  fiicceflion  of  kings 
by  hereditary  right,  I  hope  to  be  foon  reftored  to  their  good 
opinion.  I  efteem  monarchy  above  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  hereditary  monarchy  above  elective.  I  reverence 
kings,  their  office,  their  rights,  their  perfons  :  and  it  will  ne- 
ver be  owing  to  the  principles  I  am  going  to  eftablifh,  becaufe 
the  chara6ler  and  government  of  a  Patriot  King  can  be  efta- 
blifhed  on  no  other,  if  their  office  and  their  right  are  not  al- 
ways held  divine,   and  their  perfons  always  facred. 

Now,  we  are  fubje6l,  by  the  conftitution  of  human  na- 
ture, and  therefore  by  the  will  of  the  Author  of  this  and 
every  other  nature,  to  two  laws.  One  given  immediately  to 
all  men  by  God,  the  fame  to  all,  and  obligatory  alike  on  all. 
The  other  given  to  man  by  man  ;  and  therefore  not  the  fame 
to  all,  nor  obligatory  alike  on  all  :  founded  indeed  on  the 
lame  principles,  but  varied  by  different  applications  of  them 
to  times,  to  charadters,  and  to  a  number,  which  may  be  rec- 
koned infinite,  of  other  circumftances.  By  the  firft,  I  mean 
the  univerfal  law  of  reafon;  and  by  the  fecond,  the  particular 
law,  or  conftitution  of  laws,  by  which  every  diftindt  com- 
munity has  chofen  to  be  governed. 

The  obligation,  of  fubmiffion  to  both,  is  difcoverable  by 
fo  clear  and  fo  fimple  an  ufe  of  our  intelledual  faculties,  that 
it  may  be  faid  properly  enough  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  God  : 
and  tho'  both  thefe  laws  cannot  be  faid  properly  to  be  giv^n  by 
him,  yet  our  obligation  to  fubmit  to  the  civil  law  is  a  principal 
paragraph  in  the  natural  law,  which  he  has  moft  manifeftly  gi- 
ven us.  In  truth  we  can  no  more  doubt  of  the  obligations  of 
both  thefe  laws,  than  of  the  exiftence  of  the  lawgiver.     As  fu- 
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preme  Lord  over  all  his  works,  his  general  providence  re- 
gards immediately  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind;  but 
then,  as  fupreme  Lord  likewife,  his  authority  gives  a  fandion 
to  the  particular  bodies  of  law  which  are  made  under  it.  The 
law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  all  his  fubjefts :  the  conftitutions 
of  particular  governments  are  like  the  by-laws  of  cities,  or 
the  appropriated  cuftoms  of  provinces.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  he  who  breaks  the  laws  of  his  country  relifts  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  that  is,  the  law  of  his  nature.  God  has  infti- 
tuted  neither  monarchy,  nor  ariftocracy,  nor  democracy,  nor 
mixed  government :  but  tho'  God  has  infcituted  no  particular 
form  ot  government  among  men,  yet  by  the  general  laws  of 
his  kingdom  he  exa6ls  our  obedience  to  the  laws  of  thofe  com- 
munities, to  which  each  of  us  is  attached  by  birth,  or  to  which 
we  may  be  attached  by  a  fubfequent  and  lawful  engagement. 

From  fuch  plain,  unrefined,  and  therefore,  I  fuppofe,  true 
reasoning,  the  juft  authority  of  kings,  and  the  due  obedience 
of  fubje<3:s,  may  be  deduced  with  the  utmoft  certainty.  And 
furely  it  is  far  better  for  kings  themfelves  to  have  their  autho- 
rity thus  founded  on  principles  inconteftable,  and  on  fair  de- 
du6lions  from  them,  than  on  the  chimeras  of  madm.en,  or, 
what  has  been  more  common,  the  fophifms  of  knaves.  A 
human  right,  that  cannot  be  controverted,  is  preferable,  fure- 
ly, to  a  pretended  divine  right,  which  every  man  mufl  be- 
lieve implicitly,   as  few  will  do,   or  not  believe  at  all. 

But  the  principles  we  have  laid  dov/n  do  not  ftop  here. 
A  divine  right  in  kings  is  to  be  deduced  evidently  from  them  : 
a  divine  right  to  govern  vvxll,  and  conformably  to  the  confti- 
tution  at  the  head  of  which  they  are  placed.  A  divine  right 
to  govern  ill,  is  an  abfurdity  :  to  aflert  it,  is  blaiphemy.  A 
people  may  choofe,  or  hereditary  fucceilion  may  raife,  a  bad 
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prince  to  the  throne ;  but  a  good  king  alone  can  derive  his 
right  to  govern  from  God.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  good  govern  - 
ment  alone  can  be  in  the  divine  intention.  God  has  made  us 
to  defire  happinefs  ;  he  has  made  our  happinefs  dependent  oa 
fociety  ;  and  the  happinefs  of  fociety  dependent  on  good  or 
bad  government.  His  intention,  therefore,  was,  that  govern- 
ment fhould  be  good. 

This  is  effential  to  his  wifdom  ;  for  wifdom  confifts,  fure- 
ly,  in  proportioning  means  to  ends :  therefore  it  cannot  be 
faid  without  abfurd  impiety,  that  he  confers  a  right  to  op- 
pofe  his  intention. 

The  office  of  kings  is,   then,   of  right  divine,   and  their 
perfons  are  to  be  reputed  facred.    As  men,  they  have  no  fuch 
right,  no  fuch  facrednefs  belonging  to  them  :   as  kings,  they 
have  both,  unlefs  they  forfeit  them.    Reverence  for  govern- 
ment obliges  to  reverence  governors,  who,  for  the  fake  of  it, 
are  raifed  above  the  level  of  other  men  :  but  reverence  for  go- 
vernors, independently  of  government,  any  further  than  reve- 
rence would  be  due  to  their  virtues  if  they  were  private  men, 
is  prepofterous,  and  repugnant  to  common  fenfe.   The  Ipring 
i^rom  which  this  legal  reverence,    for  fo  I  may  call  it,  arifes, 
is  national,  not  perfonal.     As  well  might  we  fay  that  a  fliip 
is  built,  and  loaded,  and  manned,  for  the  fake  of  any  particu- 
lar pilot,  inftead  of  acknowledging  that  the  pilot  is  made  for 
the  fake  of  the  fhip,  her  lading,  and  her  crew,  who  are  al- 
ways the  owners  in  the  political  veffel ;   as  to  fay  that  king- 
doms were  inftituted  for  kings,  not  kings  for  kingdoms,      in 
fhort,  and  to  carry  our  allulion  higher,  majefty  is  not  an  in- 
herent, but  a  refledled  light. 

All  this  is  as  true  of  hereditary,  as  it  is  of  elective  mo- 
narchy ;  tho'  the  fcribblers  for  tyranny,  under  the  name  of  mo- 
VoL.   III.  G  narchy, 
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narcliy,  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  fomething  more 
auguft,  and  more  laered  in  one  than  the  other.    They  are  fa- 
ered  alike,  and  this  attribute  is  to  be  afcribed  or  not  afcribed, 
to  them,  as  they  anfwer,  or  do  not  anfwer,  the  ends  ot  their 
inilitution.      But  there  is  another  comparifon  to  be  made,  in 
which  a  great  and  moft  important  dillimilitude  will  be  found 
between  hereditary  and  eledlive  monarchy.     Nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  in  pure  fpeculation,  than  an  hereditary  right  in 
any  mortal  to  govern  other  men  :  and  yet,  in  pradlice,  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  have  a  king  to   chufe   at   every 
vacancy  of  a  throne.      We  draw  at  a  lottery  indeed  in  one 
cafe,  where  there  are  many  chances  to  lofe,  and  few  to  gain. 
But  have  we  much  more  advantage  of  this  kind  in  the  other  ? 
1  think  not.    Upon  thefe,  and  upon  moft  occaiions,  the  mul- 
titude would  do  at  leaft  as  well  to  trufi:  to  chance  as  choice, 
and  to  their  fortune  as  to  their  judgment.      But   in  another 
r.efpe£t,  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the  fide  of  hereditary 
fuccefllon  ;    for,  in  eledive  monarchies,  thefe  eledlions,  whe- 
ther well  or  ill  made,   are  often  attended  with  fuch  national 
calamities,  that  even  the  befl:  reigns  cannot  make  amends  for 
them  :  whereas,  in  hereditary  monarchy,  whether  a  good  or  a 
bad  prince,  fuccceds,  thefe  calamities  are  avoided.      There  is 
one  fource  of  evil  the  lefs  open  :  and  one  fource  of  evil  the  lefs 
in  human  affairs,,  where  there  are  fo  many,   is    fufficient  to 
decide.      We  may  lament   the  imperfedions  of  our  human 
ftate,   which  is  fuch,  that  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  the  order  and  good  government  of  fociety,  and  by  confe- 
quence  to  the  happinefs  of  our  kind,  we  are  reduced,  by  the 
very  conflitution  of  our  nature,  to  have  no  part  to  take  that 
our  reafon  can-  approve  abfolutely.   But  tho'  we  lament  it,  we 
rnuft  fubmit  to  it.     We  muft  tell  ourfelves  once  for  all,   that 
perfedl  fchemes  are  not  adapted  to  our  imperfedl  flate  ;    that. 
Stoical  morals  and  Platonic  politics  are  nothing  better  than, 
amiifements  for  thofe  who  have  had  little  experience  in  the 
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affairs  of  the  world,  and  who  have  much  leifure,  "  verba  otio- 
"  forum  fenum  ad  imperitos  juvenes ;"  which  was  the  cenfure, 
and  a  juft  one  too,  that  Dionysius  paft  on  fome  of  the 
dodlrines  of  the  father  of  the  academv.  In,truth,  all  that 
human  prudence  can  do,  is  to  furniili  expedients,  and  to 
compound,  as  it  were,  with  general  vice  and  folly  j  employ- 
ing reafon  to  adl  even  againft  her  own  principles,  and  teach- 
ing us,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  "  infanire  cum  ratione,"  which  appears 
on  many  occafions  not  to  be  the  paradox  it  has  been  thought. 

To  conclude  this  head  therefore  :  as  I  think  a  limited  mo- 
narchy the  beft  of  governments,  fo  I  think  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy the  beft  of  monarchies.  I  faid  a  limited  monarchy ;  fcr 
an  unlimited  monarchy,  wherein  arbitrary  will,  which  is  in  truth 
no  rule,  is  however  the  fole  rule,  or  ftands  inftead  of  all  rule 
of  government,  muft  be  allowed  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  both  in 
reafon  informed  and  uninformed  by  experience,  that  it  feems 
a  government  fitter  for  favages  than  for  civilized  people. 

But  I  think  it  proper  to  explain  a  little  more  what  I 
mean,  when  I  fay  a  limited  monarchy,  that  I  may  leave  no- 
thing untouched  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  coniideration 
by  us,  when  we  attempt  to  fix  our  ideas  of  a  Patriot 
King. 

Among  many  reafons  which  determine  me  to  prefer 
monarchy  to  every  other  form  of  government,  this  is  a  prin- 
cipal one.  When  monarchy  is  the  eflential  form,  it  may  be 
more  eafily  and  more  ufefully  tempered  with  ariftocracy  or  de- 
mocracy, or  both,  than  either  of  them,  when  they  are  the  effen- 
tial  forms,  can  be  tempered  with  monarchy.  It  feems  to  me, 
that  the  introdudlion  of  a  real  permanent  monarchical  power, 
or  any  thing  more  than  the  pageantry  of  it,   into  either  of 
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thefe,  mufl  deftroy  them  and  extingiiifK  them,  as  a  greater 
light  extinguifhes  a  lefs.  Whereas  it  may  eafily  be  fhewn, 
and  the  true  form  of  our  government  will  demonftrate,  with- 
out feeking  any  other  example,  that  very  confiderable  arifto- 
cratical  and  democratical  powers  may  be  grafted  on  a  monar- 
chical ftock,  without  diminifhing  the  luftre,  or  reftraining 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  prince,  enough  to  alter  in  any 
degree  the  cfTential  form. 

A  GREAT  difference  is  made  in  nature,  and  therefore  the 
diftinclion  fhould  be  always  preferved  in  our  notions,  be- 
tween two  things  that  we  are  apt  to  confound  in  fpeculation, 
as  they  have  been  confounded  in  praftice,  legiflative  and  mo- 
narchical power.  There  muft  be  an  abfolute,  unlimited,  and 
uncontroulable  power  lodged  fomewhere  in  every  government  j; 
but  to  conftitute  monarchy,  or  the  government  or  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  this  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  the 
monarch  atone.  It  is  no  more  neceffary  that  he  fhould  ex- 
clufively  and  independently  eftablifh  the  rule  of  his  govern- 
ment, than  it  is,  that  he  fhould  govern  without  any  rule  at 
all :   and  this  furely  v/ill  be  thought  reafonable  by  no  man. 

I  WOULD  not  iay  God  governs  by  a  rule  that  we  know,, 
or  may  know,  as  well  as  he,  and  upon  our  knowledge  of 
which  he  appeals  to  men  for  the  juftice  of  his  proceedings 
towards  them;  v/hich  a  famous  divine  has  impioufly  advanced, 
in  a  pretended  demonftration  of  his  being  and  attributes.  God 
forbid  !  But  this  I  may  fay,  that  God  does  always  that  which 
is  fitteft  to  be  done,  and  that  this  fitnefs,  whereof  neither  that 
prefumptuous  dogmatifl;  was,  nor  any  created  being  is,  a  com- 
petent judge,  refults  from  the  various  natures,  and  more  va- 
rious relations  of  things :  fo  that,  as  creator  of  all  fyftems 
by  which  thefe  natures  and  relations  are  conflituted,  he  pre- 
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fcribed  to  himfelf  the  rule,  which  he  follows  as  governor  of 
every  fyftem  of  being.  In  fhort,  with  reverence  be  it 
fpoken,  God  is  a  monarch,  yet  not  an  arbitrary  but  a  limited 
monarch,  limited  by  the  rule  which  infinite  wifdom  prefcribes 
to  infinite  power.  I  know  well  enough  the  impropriety  ot 
thefe  exprefTions ;  but,  when  our  ideas  are  inadequate,  our 
expreiTions  mufl  needs  be  improper.  Such  conceptions,  how- 
ever, as  we  are  able  to  form  of  thefe  attributes,  and  of  the  ex- 
erciie  of  them  in  the  government  of  the  univerfc,  may  ferve 
to  fhew  what  I  have  produced  them  to  fhew.  If  governinjr 
without  any  rule,  and  by  arbitrary  will,  be  not  eflentiai  to 
our  idea  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  plainly 
ridiculous  to  fuppofe  them  neceflarily  included  in  the  idea  of 
a  human  monarchy  :  and  tho'  God,  in  his  eternal  ideas,  for 
we  are  able  to  conceive  no  other  manner  of  knowing,  has  pre- 
fcribed  to  himfelf  that  rule  by  which  he  governs  the  uni- 
verfe  he  created,  it  will  be  jufl  as  ridiculous  to  affirm,  that 
the  idea  of  human  monarchy  cannot  be  preferved,  if  kings 
are  obliged  to  govern  according  to  a  rule  eflablifhed  by  the 
wifdom  of  a  flate,  that  was  a  ftate  before  they  were  kings,  and 
by  the  confent  of  a  people  that  they  did  not  mofl  certainly 
create  ;  efpecially  when  the  whole  executive  power  is  ex- 
clufively  in  their  hands,  and  the  legiilative  power  cannot  be 
exercifed  without  their  concurrence. 

There  are  limitations  indeed  that  would  deftroy  the 
tffential  form  of  monarchy  :  or,  in  other  words,  a  monar- 
chical conftitution  may  be  changed,  under  pretence  of  li- 
miting the  monarch.  This  happened  among  us  in  the  laft 
century,  when  the  vileft  ufurpation,  and  the  mofl  infamous 
tyranny,  were  eftablifhed  over  our  nation,  by  fome  ot  the 
worft  and  fome  of  the  meanefl  men  in  it.  I  will  not  fay, 
that  the  effential  form  of  monarchy  fhould  be  preferved  tho' 
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the  prefer  vation  of  it  were  to  caufe  the  lofs  of  liberty.  ^'  Saliis 
*'  reipublicfe  fiiprema  lex  efto,"  is  a  fundaiiiental  law:  and, 
fure  I  am,  the  fafety  of  a  commonwealth  is  ill  provided  for, 
if  the  liberty  be  given  up.  But  this  1  prefume  to  fay,  and 
can  demonftrate,  that  all  the  limitations  neceffary  to  preferve 
liberty,  as  long  as  the  fpirit  of  it  fubfifts,  and  longer  than 
that  no  limitations  of  monarchy,  nor  any  other  form  ot  go- 
vernment, can  preferve  it,  are  compatible  with  monarchy.  I 
think  on  thefe  fubjedts,  neither  as  the  Tories,  nor  as  tlie 
Whigs  have  thought  :  at  leaft  I  endeavor  to  avoid  the  ex- 
cefies  of  both.  I  neither  drefs  up  kings  like  fo  many  burlefque 
Jupiters,  weighing  the  fortunes  or  mankind  in  the  fcales  of 
fate,  and  darting  thunderbolts  at  the  heads  of  rebellious  giants: 
nor  do  I  ftrip  them  naked,  as  it  were,  and  leave  them  at  mofh 
a  few  tattered  rags  to  clothe  their  majefty,  but  fuch  as  can 
ferve  really  as  little  for  ufe  as  lor  ornament.  My  aim  is 
to  £x  this  principle  ;  that  limitations  on  a  crown  ought  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  it  is  neceffary  to  fecure  the  liberties  ot  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  all  fuch  limitations  m.ay  fubfift,  without  weak- 
cnino-  or  endangering  monarchy. 

I  SHALL  be  told  perhaps,  for  I  have  heard  it  faid  by  many, 
that  this  point  is  imaginary  ;  and  that  limitations,  fufficient 
to  procure  good  government  and  to  fecure  liberty  under  a 
bad  prince,  cannot  be  made,  unlefs  they  are  fuch  as  will  de- 
prive the  fubjeds  of  many  benefits  in  the  reign  of  a  good 
prince,  clog  his  adminiftration,  maintain  an  unjufi:  jealoufy 
between  him  and  his  people,  and  occafion  a  defedt  of  power, 
neceflary  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  promote 
the  national  profperity.  If  this  was  true,  here  would  be  a 
much  more  melancholy  inftance  of  the  imperfedion  of  our 
nature,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  reafon  to  fupply  this  im- 
perfedion,  than  the  former.    In  the  former,  reafon  prompted 
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by  experience  avoids  a  certain  evil  effedlually,  and  is  able  to 
provide,  in  fome  meafure,  againft  the  contingent  evils  that 
may  arife  from  the  expedient  itfelf.  But  in  the  latter,  if 
what  is  there  advanced  was  true,  thefeprovifions  againft  contin- 
gent evils  would,  in  fome  cafes,  be  the  occafions  of  much  cer- 
tain evil,  and  of  pofitive  good  in  none  :  under  a  good  prince 
they  would  render  the  adminiftration  defedive,  and  under  a 
bad  one  there  would  be  no  government  at  alL  But  the  truth: 
is  widely  different  from  this  reprefentation.  The  limitations 
neceffary  to  preferve  liberty  under  monarchy  will  reftram' 
effectually  a  bad  prince,  without  being  ever  felt  as  fhackles  by 
a  good  one.  Our  conftitution  is  brought,  or  almoft  brought,  ta: 
fuch  a  point,  a  point  of  perfedion  I  think  it,  that  no  king,  who 
is  not,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  a  patriot,  can  govern 
Britain  with  eafe,  fecurity,  honor,  dignity,  or  indeed  with 
fufficient  power  and  ftrength.  But  yet  a  king,  who  is  a  pa- 
triot, may  govern  with  all  the  former ;  and,  befides  them, 
with  power  as  extended  as  the  moft  abfolute  monarch  can 
boaft,  and  a  power,  too,  far  more  agreeable  in  the  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  more  effedlual  in  the  operation.- 

To  attain  thefe  great  and  noble  ends,  the  patriotifm  muft- 
be  real,  and  not  in  fhew  alone.  It  is  fomething  to  dcfire  to 
appear  a  patriot :  and  the  defire  of  having  fame  is  a  ftep  to- 
wards deferving  it,  becaufe  it  is  a  motive  the  more  to  deferve  it>. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Tacitus  fays,  "  contcmptu  famae  contemni 
"  virtutem,"  that  a  contempt  of  a  good  name,,  or  an  indifte- 
rence  about  it,  begets  or  accompanies  always  a  contempt  ot  vir- 
tue; the  contrary  will  be  true:  and  they  are  certainly  both  true. 
But  this  motive  alone  is  not  fufficient.  To  conftitute  a  patriot,, 
whether  king  or  fubjeft,  there  muft  be  fomething  more  fub-- 
ftantial  than  a  dcfire  of  fame,  in  the  compofition  ;  and  il: 
there  be  not,  this  defire  of  fame  will  never  rife  above  that 
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fentiment  which  may  be  compared  to  the  coquetry  of  wo- 
men ;  a  londnefs  of  tranlient  applaufe,  which  is  courted  by 
vanity,  given  by  flattery,  and  fpends  itfelf  in  fhew,  like  the 
qualities  which  acquire  it.  Patriotifm  muft  be  founded  in 
great  principles,  and  fupported  by  great  virtues.  The  chief 
of  thefe  principles  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  ;  and  I  will 
not  fcruple  to  alTert,  that  a  man  can  be  a  good  king  upon 
no  other.  He  may,  without  them  and  by  comple6lion,  be 
unambitious,  generous,  good-natured  ;  but,  without  them, 
the  exercife  even  of  thefe  virtues  will  be  often  ill  diredled  : 
and,  with  principles  of  another  fort,  he  will  be  drawn  ealily, 
notwithftanding  thefe  virtues,  from  all  the  purpofes  of  his 
inftitution. 

I  MENTION  thefe  oppofite  principles  the  rather,  becaufe, 
inftead  of  w^ondering  that  fo  many  kings,  unfit  and  unwor- 
thy to  be  trufted  with  the  government  of  mankind,  appear  in 
the  world,  I  have  been  tempted  to  wonder  that  there  are 
any  tolerable  ;  when  I  have  confidered  the  flattery  that  envi- 
rons them  moft  commonly  from  the  cradle,  and  the  tenden- 
cy of  all  thofe  falfe  notions  that  are  inftilled  into  them  by 
precept,  and  by  example,  by  the  habits  of  courts,  and  by 
the  interefted  felfifh  views  of  courtiers.  They  are  bred  to 
efteem  themfelves  of  a  diftin^l  andfuperior  fpecies  among  men, 
as  men  are  among  animals. 

Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  effed  of 
this  education,  which  trains  up  kings  to  be  tyrants,  without 
knowing  that  they  are  fo.  That  opprefQon  under  which  he 
kept  his  people,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  reign, 
might  proceed,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  natural  haughti- 
nefs  of  his  temper  ;  but  it  proceeded,  in  a  greater  degree, 
trom  the  principles  and  habits  of  his  education.  By  this  he 
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had  been  brought  to  look  on  his  kingdom  as  a  patrimony 
that  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceftors,  and  that  was  to  be 
confidered  in  no  other  liglit :  To  that  when  a  very  con- 
fiderable  man  had  difcoiuTed  to  liim  at  large  of  the  mifer- 
able  condition,  to  which  his  people  v/as  reduced,  and  had  fre- 
quently ufed  this  word,  "  Tctat;"  tho'  the  king  approved  the 
fubftance  of  all  he  had  faid,  yet  he  was  fhocked  at  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  this  word,  and  complained  of  it  as  of  a 
kind  of  indecency  to  himfelf.  This  will  not  appear  fo  ftrange 
to  our  fecond,  as  it  may  very  juftly  to  our  tirft  reflediions  ; 
for  what  wonder  is  it,  that  princes  are  eafily  betrayed  into 
an  error  that  takes  its  rife  in  the  general  imperfeftion  of  our 
nature,  in  our  pride,  our  vanity,  and  our  prefumption  ?  the 
baftard  children,  but  the  children  ftill,  of  felt-love  ;  a  fpu- 
rious  brood,  but  often  a  favorite  brood,  that  governs  the 
whole  family.  As  men  are  apt  to  make  themfelves  the  mea- 
fure  of  all  being,  fo  they  make  themfelves  the  final  caufe  of 
all  creation.  Thus  the  reputed  orthodox  philofophers  in 
all  ages  have  taught,  that  the  world  was  made  for  man, 
the  earth  for  him  to  inhabit,  and  all  the  luminous  bodies,  in 
the  immenfe  expanfe  around  us,  for  him  to  gaze  at.  Kings 
do  no  more,  no  not  fo  much,  when  they  imagine  themfelves 
the  final  caufe  for  which  focieties  were  formed,  and  govern- 
ments inftituted. 

This  capital  error,  in  which  almoft  every  prince  is  con- 
firmed by  his  education,  has  fo  great;  extent  and  fo  genera! 
influence,  that  a  right  to  do  every  iniquitous  thing  in  go- 
vernment may  be  derived  from  it.  But,  as  if  this  was  not 
enough,  the  charaders  of  princes  are  fpoiled  many  more  ways 
by  their  education.  I  fhall  not  defcend  into  a  detail  of  fuch 
particulars,  nor  prefume  fo  much  as  to  hint  what  regulations 
might  be  made  about  the  education  of  princes,  nor  what  part 
our  parliaments  might  take  occafionally  in  this  momentous 
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affair,  left  I  fliould  appear  too  refining,  or  too  prefumptuoiis, 
in  my  fpeculations.  But  I  may  affert  in  general,  that  the 
indifference  of  mankind  upon  this  head,  efpecially  in  a  go- 
vernment conftituted  like  ours,  is  monftrous. 

I  MAY  alfo  take  notice  of  another  caufe  of  the  miftakes  of 
princes,  I  mean  the  general  condudl  of  thofe  who  are  brought 
near  to  their  perfons.  Such  men,  let  me  fay,  have  a  particu- 
lar duty  arifing  from  this  very  fituation  ;  a  duty  common  to 
them  all,  becaufe  it  arifes  not  from  their  ftations,  which  are 
different,  but  from  their  fituation,  which  is  the  fame.  To 
enumerate  the  various  applications  of  this  duty  would  be  too 
minute  and  tedious ;  but  this  may  fuffice,  that  all  fuch  men 
fhould  bear  conftantly  in  mind,  that  the  mafter  "they  ferve  is, 
or  is  to  be  the  king  of  their  country  :  that  their  attachment 
to  him,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  like  that  of  other  fervants  to 
other  mafters,  for  his  fake  alone,  or  for  his  fake  and  their 
own,   but  for  the  fake  of  their  country  likewife. 

Craterus  loves   the   king,    but  Hephestion  loves  Alex- 
ander,  was  a  faying  of  the  laft  that  has  been  often  quoted, 
but  not  cenfured  as  it  ought  to  be.      Alexander  gave  the 
preference  to  the  attachment  of  Hephestion  ;   but  this  pre- 
ference was  due  undoubtedly  to  that  of  Craterus.    Attach- 
ment   to  a  private  perfon  muft  comprehend  a  great  con- 
cern for  his  charader  and  his  interefts  :    but  attachment   to 
one  who  is,    or  may  be  a  king,    much  more  ;    becaufe  the 
character  of  the  latter  is  more  important  to  himfelf  and  others; 
and  becaufe  his  interefts  are  vaftly  more  complicated  with 
thofe  of  his  country,  and  in  fome  fort  with  thofe  of  mankind. 
Alexander  himfelt  feemed,  upon  one  occafion,  to  make  the 
diftinction  that  fiiould  be  always  made  between  our  attach- 
ments to  a  prince,  and  to  any  private  perfon.      It  was  when 
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Par  MEN  I  o  acU^ifcd  him  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Darius  ofFered  :  they  were  great,  he  thought  them  fo ;  but 
he  thought,  no  matter  for  my  purpofe  whether  juftly  or  not, 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  him  to  accept  them  ;  there- 
fore he  rejeded  them,  but  acknowledged,  that  "  he  would 
*'   have  done  as  he  was  advifed  to  do,   if  he  had  been  Par- 

*'    MENIO." 

As  to  perfons  who  are  not  about  a  prince  in  the  Situation 
here  fpoken  of,  they  can  do  little  more  than  proportion  their 
applaufe,   and   the  demonftrations  of  their  confidence  and 
affedion,  to  the  benefits  they  adually  receive  from  the  prince 
on  the  throne,   or   to  the  jufl:  expedations  that  a  fucceflbr 
gives  them.      It  is  of  the  latter  I  propofe  to  fpeak  here  par- 
ticularly.     If  he  gives  them  thofe  of  a  good  reign,   we  may 
affure  ourfelves   that  they  will  carry,    and  in  this  cafe  they 
ought  to  carry  that  applaufe,   and  thofe  demonftrations  of 
their  confidence  and  affedion,  as  high  as  fuch  a  prince  him- 
felf  can  defire.   Thus  the  prince  and  the  people  take,  in  effe6t, 
a  fort  of  engagement  with  one  another  ;   the  prince  to  govern 
well,    and  the  people  to  honor  and  obey  him.      If  he  gives 
them  expedlations  of  a  bad  reign,   they  have  this  obligation 
to  him  at  leaft,  that  he  puts  them  early  on  their  guard  ;   and 
an  obligation,   and  an  advantage  it  v/ili  be,   if  they  prepare 
for  his  accefiion  as  for  a  great  and  inevitable  evil ;  and  if  they 
guard  on  every  occafion  againft  the  ill  ufe,  they  forefee,  that 
he  will  make  of  money  and  power.      Above  all,  thev  fliould 
not  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  caught   in   the  common   fnare, 
which  is   laid  under  fpecious  pretences  of  "  gaining  fuch 
"  a  prince,  and  ot  keeping  him  by  public  compliances  out  of 
*'  bad  hands."      That  argument  has. been  preffed  more  than 
once,  has  prevailed,   and  has  been  fruitful  of  moft  pernicious 
confequences.      None  indeed  can  be  more  abfurd.      It  is  not 
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unlike  the  reafoning  of  thofe  favages  who  worOiip  the  devil, 
not  becaufe  they  love  him  or  honor  him,  or  expeft  any  good 
from  him,  but  that  he  may  do  them  no  hurt.  Nay,  it  is 
more  abfurd  ;  for  the  favages  fuppofe  that  the  devil  has,  in- 
dependently of  them,  the  power  to  hurt  them  :  whereas  the 
others  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  a  prince,  becaufe  he 
has  already  fome  power  to  hurt  them  ;  and  truft  to  the  juf- 
tice  and  gratitude  of  one,  who  wants  fenfe,  virtue,  or  both, 
rather  than  increafe  and  fortify  the  barriers  againft  his  folly 
and  his  vices. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  men,  who  reafon  and  a£l:  in  this 
manner,  either  mean,  or  elfe  are  led  by  fuch  as  mean,  nothing 
more  than  to  make  a  private  court  at  the  public  expencc  ; 
who  chufe  to  be  the  inflruments  of  a  bad  king  rather  than  to 
be  out  of  power  ;  and  who  are  often  fo  wicked,  that  they 
would  prefer  fuch  a  fervice  to  that  of  the  beft  of  kings.  In 
line,  thefe  reafons,  and  every  other  reafon  for  providing  againit 
a  bad  reign  in  profped:,  acquire  a  new  force,  when  one 
v/eak  or  wicked  prince  is,  in  the  order  of  fucceffion,  to  fol- 
low another  of  the  fame  charafter.  Such  provisions  indeed  are 
hardeft  to  be  obtained  when  they  are  the  moft  neceil'ary  ;  that 
is,  when  the  fpirit  of  liberty  begins  to  flag  in  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  become  difpofed,  by  habits  that  have 
grown  infenfibly  upon  them,  to  a  bafe  fubmilTion.  But 
they  are  necefl'ary  too,  even  when  they  are  eaficO:  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  that  is,  when  the  fpirit  of  liberty  is  in  full  llrength, 
and  a  difpofition  to  oppole  all  inffances  of  mal-adminif-lra- 
tion,  and  to  refift  all  attempts  on  liberty,  is  univerfal.  In. 
both  cafes,  the  endeavors  of  every  man  who  loves  his  coun- 
try will  be  employed  with  inceflant  care  and  conftancy  to  ob- 
tain them,  that  good  government  and  liberty  may  be  the 
better  preferved  and  fecured  ;  but  in  the  latter  cafe  for  this 
I  further 
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further  reafon  alfo,  that  the  prefervation  and  fecurity  of  thefe 
may  be  provided  for,  not  only  better,  but  more  confiftently 
with  public  tranquillity,  by  conftitutional  methods,  and  a 
legal  courfe  or  oppofition  to  the  exceffes  of  regal  or  minifte- 
rial  power.  What  I  touch  upon  here  might  be  made  ex- 
tremely plain  ;  and  I  think  the  obfervation  would  appear  to 
be  of  no,  fmall  importance:  but  I  fliould  be  carried  too  far 
from  my  fubjed:,  and  my  fubjedl:  will  afford  me  matter  of 
more  agreeable  fpeculation. 

I  T  is  true  that  a  prince,  who  gives  juft  reafons  to  expe(£l 
that  his  reign  will  be  that  of  a  Patriot  King,  may  not 
always  meet,  and. from  all  perfons,  fuch  returns  as  fuch  ex- 
pedlations  deferve:  but  they  muft  not  hinder  either  the  prince 
from  continuing  to  give,  them,  or  the  people  from  continuing 
to  acknowledge  them.-  United,-  none  can  hurt  them  :  and 
if  no  artifice  interrupts,  no  power  can  defeat,  the  effects  of 
their  perfeverance.  It  will  blaft  many  a  wicked  projed:,  keep 
virtue  in  countenance,  and  vice,  to  fome  degree  at  leaft,in  awe. 
Nay,  it  it  iLould  fail  to,  have  thefe  effects,  if  we  fhouJd  even 
fuppofe. a  good  prince,  to  fuffer  with  the  people,  and  in  fome 
meafure  for  them.,  yet  many  advantages  would  accrue  to 
him  :  for  inftance^  the  caufe  of  the  people  he  is  to  govern, 
and  his  own  caufe  would  be  made  the  fame. by  their  common, 
enemies.  He  would  feel  griev^ances  himfelf  as  a  fubjccl,  bv^^- 
fore  he. had  the  power  of  impofing  them  as  a  king.  He  would 
be  formed  in  that  fchool.out  of  which  the  orreateft  and  the 
hefl  of'  monarchs  have  come,  the  ichool  of  afBidion  :  and 
ail  the  vices,,  which  had.  prevailed  before  his  reign,  would 
ferve  as  fo  many  foils  to  the  glories  of  it.  But  I  haften  to 
fpeak  or  the  greateft  of  all  thefe  advantages,  and  of  that 
which  a  Patriot  King  will  efteem  to  be  fuch ;  whofc 
ways,  of   thinking  and  acting  to  fo   glorious  a  purpofe  as 
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the  re-eftablifliment  of  a  free  conftitiition,  when  it  has  been 
fhook  by  the  iniquity  of  former  adminiftrations,  I  fliall  en- 
deavor to  explain. 

What  I  have  here  faid  will  pafs  among  fome  for  the  re- 
veries of  a  diftempered  brain,   at  beft  for  the  vain  fpecula- 
tions  of  an  idle  man  who  has   loft  iight  of  the  world,   or 
who  had  never  fagacity  enough  to  difcern  in  government  the 
pradicable  from  the  impra6licable.      Will  it  not  be  faid,  that 
this  is  advifing  a  king  to  rouze  a  fpirit  which  may  turn 
againft  himfelf ;   to  reject  the  fole  expedient  of  governing 
a  limited  monarchy  with  fuccefs ;   to  labor  to  confine,   in- 
ftead  of  laboring  to  extend,  his  power  :    to  patch  up  an  old 
conftitution,   which  his  people  are  difpofed  to  lay  afide,   in- 
ftead  of  forming  a  new  one  more  agreeable  to  them,    and 
more  advantageous  to  him  ;   to  refufe,  in  fhort,  to  be  an  ab- 
folute  monarch,  when  every  circumftance  invites  him  to  it  ? 
All  thefe  particulars,   in  every  one  of  which  the  queftion  is 
begged,   will  be  thus  reprefented,   and  will  be  then  ridicu- 
led as  paradoxes  fit  to  be  ranked  among  the  *'  mirabilia  et 
*'  inopinata"  of  the  Stoics,  and  fuch  as  no  man  in  his  fenfes  can 
maintain  in  earneft.      Thefe  judgments  and  thefe  reafonings 
may  be  expelled  in  an  age  as  futile  and  as  corrupt  as  ours  : 
in  an  age  wherein  fo  many  betray  the  caufe  of  liberty,   and 
aft  not  only  without  regard,  but  in  diredl  oppofition,  to  the 
moft  important  interefts  of  their  country  ;    not  only  occa- 
iionally,   by  furprife,    by  weaknefs,    by  ftrong  temptation, 
or  fly  feduftion,  but  conftantly,  fteadily,  by  deliberate  choice, 
and  in  purfuance  of  principles  they  avow  and  propagate  :   in 
an  age  when  fo  many  others  fhrink  from  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  or  promote  it  coolly  and  uncertainly,  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  their  own  intereft  and  humor,  or  to  thofe  of  a  party  : 
in  an  age,  when  to  affert  the  truth  is  called  fpreading  of  de- 
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lufion,  and  to  affert  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment, is  termed  fowing  of  fedition.  But  I  have  declared 
already  my  unconcernednefs  at  the  cenfure  or  ridicule  ot  iuch 
men  as  thefe ;  for  whofe  fuppofed  abilities  I  have  much 
well-grounded  contempt,  and  againft  vv^hofe  real  immorality 
I  have  as  juft  indignation. 

Let  us  come,  therefore,  to  the  bar  of  reafon  and  experi- 
ence, where  we  fliall  fincj^thefe  paradoxes  admitted  as  plain 
and  almoft  fclf-evident  pro^dtions,  and  thefe  reveries  and 
vain  fpeculations  as  import^  truths,  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence in  all  ases  and  all  countries. 

Machiavel  is  an  author  who  fhould  have  great  authority 
with  the  perfons  likely  to  oppofe  me.  He  propofes  to  princes 
the  amplification  of  their  power,  the  extent  of  their  domi- 
nion, and  the  fubjedion  of  their  people,  as  the  fole  objeds  of 
their  policy.  He  devifes  and  recommends  all  means  that  tend 
to  thefe  purpofes,  without  the  confideration  of  any  duty  ow- 
ing to  God  or  man,  or  any  regard  to  the  morality  or  immorali- 
ty of  adlions.  Yet  even  he  declares  the  affedlation  of  virtue  to 
be  ufeful  to  princes  :  he  is  lb  far  on  my  fide  in  the  prefent 
queftion.  The  only  difference  between  us  is,  I  would  have  the 
virtue  real :   he  requires  no. more  than  the  appearance  of  it. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  firfl  book  of  Difcourfes,  he  ap- 
pears convinced,  fuch  is  the  force  of  truth,  but  how  confift- 
ently  with  himfelf  let  others  determine,  that  the  fiipreme 
glory  of  a  prince  accrues  to  him  who  efiabliilies  good  go- 
vernment and  a  free  conftitution  ;  and  that  a  prince,  ambi- 
tious of  fame,  muft  wi£h  to  come  into  poffefiion  of  a  difor- 
dered  and  corrupted  ftate,  not  to  finifh  the  wicked  work  that 
others  have  begun,   and   to  complete   the  ruin,   but  to  flop 

the. 
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the  progrefs  of  the  firfi,  and  to  prevent  the  lad.      He  thinks 
this  not  only  the  true  way  to  fame,  but  to  fecurity  and  quiet; 
as  the  contrary  leads,   for  here  is  no  third  way,  and  a  prince 
niuft  make  his  option  between  thefe  two,    not  only  to   in- 
iamy,    but  to  danger  and  to  perpetual  difquietude.      He  re- 
preients  thole  who  mipht  eitablifh  a  commonwealth  or  a  legal 
monarchy,  and  who  chufe  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  efta- 
bliiliing  tyranny,  that  is,  monarchy  without  any  rule  ol  law, 
as  men  who  are  deceived  by  falfe  notions  of  good,   and  falle 
appearances  of  glory,  and  who  are  in  effecft  blind  to  their  true 
interefl:  in  every  refped; :    "  ne  ii  auvegono  per  queflio  partito 
"  quanta  fama,  quanta  gloria,  quanto  honore,  licurta,  quiete, 
"  con  fatisfatione  d'animo  e  fuggono,    et  in  quanta  infamia, 
"  vituperio,    biafimo,    pericolo  &  inquietudine  incorrono." 
•He  touches  another  advantage  which  patriot  princes  reap  : 
and  in  that  he  contradi^fs   flatly  the  jnain  point  on  which 
his  half-taught  Icholars  infift.      He  denies  that  fuch  princes 
diminifli  their  power  by  circumfcribing  it :  and  affirms,  with 
truth  on  his  fide,   that  Timoleon,   and  others  of  the  fame 
chara6ler  whom  he  had   cited,   pofTeffed  as  great  authority 
in   their  country,     with    every  other    advantage  befides,   as 
DioNYSius   or  Phalaris  had  acquired,   with  the  lofs  of  all 
thofe  advantages.      Thus  far  Machiavel  reafons  juftly  ;    but 
he  takes  in  only  a  part  of  his  fubjedf,   and  confines  himfelf 
to  thofe  motives  that  fhould  determine  a  wife  prince  to  main- 
tain liberty,   becaufe   it  is   his   interefl   to  do  fo.      He  riles 
no  higher  than  the  confideration  of  mere  interefl:,   of  fame, 
of  fecurity,  of  quiet,  and  of  power,  all  perfonal  to  the  prince : 
and  by  fuch  motives  alone  even  his  favoriteBoRciA  might  have 
been  determined    to  afJed:  the   virtues  of  a  patriot  prince  ; 
more   than  which  this  great  dodfor  in   political  knowledge 
would  not  have  required  of  him.      But  he  is  far  from  going 
up  to  that  motive  which  fhould  above  all  determine  a  good 
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prince  to  hold  this  conduft,  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  do  fo  ;  a 
duty  that  he  owes  to  God  by  one  law,  and  to  his  people  by 
another.  Now  it  is  with  this  that  I  lliall  begin  what  I  intend 
to  offer  concerning  the  fyftcm  of  principles  and  condud:  by 
which  a  Patriot  King  will  govern  himfelf  and  his  people. 
I  (hall  not  only  begin  higher,  but  defcend  into  more  detail, 
and  keep  ftill  in  my  eye  the  application  of  tlie  whole  to  the 
conftitution  of  Great-Britain,  even  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
nation,  and  temper  of  our  people. 

I   THINK   enough  has  been  already  faid,   to  eftablifli  the 
firfl;  and  true  principles  of  monarchical  and  indeed  of  every 
other  kind  of  government :    and  I  will  fay  with  confidence, 
that  no  principles  but  thefe,and  fuch  as  thefe,  can  be  advanced, 
which  defer ve  to  be  treated  ferioufly  ;   tho'  Mr.  Locke  con- 
defcended   to  examine   thofe   of  Filmer,    more   out   of  re- 
gard to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,    than  to  the  importance 
of  the  work.      Upon  fuch  foundations  we  muft  conclude,  that 
fince  men  were  directed  by  nature  to  form  focieties,    be- 
caufe they  cannot  by  their  nature  fubfift  without  them,   nor 
in  a  ftate  of  individuality  ;   and  fince  they  were  diredled  in 
like  manner  to  eftablilh  governments,  becaufe  focieties  cannot 
be  maintained  without  them,  nor  fubfift  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy; 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  governments  is  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  whofe  fake  they  were  made,  and  without  whofe  con- 
sent they  could  not  have  been  made.      In  forming  focieties, 
and  fubmitting  to  government,   men  gave  up  part  of  that  li- 
berty to  which  they  are  all  born,  and  all  alike.     But  why?  Is 
government  incompatible  with  a  full  enjoyment  of  liberty  ? 
By  no  means.      But  becaufe  popular  liberty  without  govern- 
ment wuU   degenerate   into  licence,   as  government  without 
fujfficient  liberty  will  degenerate  into  tyranny,   they  are  mu- 
tually neceflary  to  each  other,    good  government  to  fupport 
Vol.  IIL  I  legal 
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legal  liberty,    and    legal  liberty  to  preferve  good  govern- 
ment. 

I  SPEAK  not  here  of  people,  if  any  fuch  there  are,  who 
have  been  favage  or  ftupid  enough  to  fubmit  to  tyranny 
by  original  contract ;  nor  of  thofe  nations  on  whom  tyranny 
has  ftolen  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  or  been  impofed  by 
violence,  and  fettled  by  prefcription.  I  fhall  exercife  no  po- 
litical cafuiftry  about  the  rights  of  fuch  kings,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  fuch  people.  Men  are  to  take  their  lots,  perhaps, 
in  governments  as  in  climates,  to  fence  againft  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  both,  and  to  bear  what  they  cannot  alter.  But 
I  fpeak  of  people  who  have  been  wife  and  happy  enough  to 
eftablifh,  and  to  preferve,  free  conftitutions  of  government,  as 
the  people  of  this  ifland  have  done.  To  thefe,  therefore,  I 
fay,  that  their  kings  are  under  the  moft  facred  obligations  that 
human  law  can  create,  and  divine  law  authorize,  to  defend 
and  maintain,  in  the  firft  place,  and  preferably  to  every  other 
consideration,  the  freedom  of  fuch  conftitutions. 

The  good  of  the  people  is  tlie  ultimate  and  true  end  of  go- 
vernment. Governors  are,  therefore,  appointed  for  this  end, 
and  the  civil  conftitution  which  appoints  them,  and  invefts 
them  with  their  power,  is  determined  to  do  fo  by  that  law  of 
nature  and  reafon,  which  has  determined  the  end  of  govern- 
ment, and  which  admits  this  form  of  government  as  the  pro- 
per mean  of  arriving  at  it.  Now,  the  greateft  good  of  a 
people  is  their  liberty  :  and,  in  the  cafe  here  referred  to,  the: 
people  has  judged  it  fo,  and  provided  for  it  accordingly.  Li- 
berty is  to  the  colle6live  body,  what  health  is  to  every  indivi- 
dual body.  Without  health  no  pleafure  can  be  tafted  by 
man  :  without  liberty  no  happinels  can  be  enjoyed  by  focie- 
ty.  The  obligation,  therefore,  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
^  freedom. 
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freedom  of  fuch  conftitutions  will   appear  mofl  facred  to  a 
Patriot  King. 

Kings  who  have  weak  vinderftandings,  bad  hearts,  and 
ftrong  prejudices,  and  all  tliele,  as  it  ohen  happens,  in- 
flamed by  their  pailions,  and  rendered  incurable  by  their 
felf-conceit  and  prefumption  ;  fuch  kings  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, and  they  condud:  themfelves  fo  as  to  make  many  of 
their  fubjeds  imagine,  that  the  king  and  the  people  in  free 
governments  are  rival  powers,  who  ftand  in  competition  with 
one  another,  who  have  different  interefts,  and  muft  of  courfe 
have  different  views  :  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  are  fo  many  fpoils  taken  from  the  right  and  prerogative 
of  the  crown;  and  that  the  rules  and  laws,  made  for  the  ex- 
ercife  and  fecurity  of  the  former,  are  fo  many  diminutions  of 
their  dignity,   and  reftraints  on  their  power. 

A  Patriot  King  will  fee  all  this  in  a  far  different  and 
much  truer  light..     The   conftitution  will  be  conddered  by 
him  as  one  law,  confifting  of  two  tables,  containing  the  rule 
of  his  government,   and  the  meafure  of  his  fubjects  obedi- 
ence ;   or  as   one  fyftem,    compofed   of  different  parts   and 
powers,  but  all  duly  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  con- 
fpiring  by  their  harmony  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  whole.      He 
will  make  one,   and  but  one,   diftindion  between  his  rights, 
and  thofe  of  his  people :  he  will  look  on  his  to  be  a  truft,  and 
theirs  a  property.      He  will  difcern,  that  he  can  have  a  right 
to  no  more  than  is  trufted  to  him  by  the  conftitution  :   and 
that  his  people,  who  had  an  original  right  to  the  whole  by  the 
law  of  nature,    can  have  the  fole  indefeafible  right  to  any 
part ;    and  really  have  fuch  a  right  to  that  part  which  they 
have  referved  to  themfelves.      In  line,  the  conftitution  will  be 
reverenced  bv  him  as  the  law  ol  God  and  of  man  i   tlie  force 
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of  which  binds  the  king  as  much  as  the  mcancft  fubjedl:,  and 
the  reafon  of  which  binds  him  much  more. 

Thus  he  will  think,  and  on  thefe  principles  he  will  aft, 
whether  he  come  to  the  throne  by  immediate  or  remote 
eledion.  I  fay  remote  ;  for  in  hereditary  monarchies,  where 
men  are  not  elefted,  families  are  :  and,  therefore,  fome  au- 
thors would  have  it  believed,  that  when  a  family  has  been  once 
admitted,  and  an  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  recognized 
in  it,  that  rifrht  cannot  be  forfeited,  nor  that  throne  become 
vacant,  as  long  as  any  heir  of  the  family  remains.  How 
much  more  agreeable  to  truth  and  to  common  fenfe  would 
thefe  authors  have  written,  if  they  had  maintained,  that 
every  prince  who  comes  to  a  crown  in  the  courfe  of  fuccef- 
iion,  were  he  the  laft  of  live  hundred,  comes  to  it  under 
the  fame  conditions  under  which  the  firfl:  took  it,  whether  ex- 
prelTed  or  implied  ;  as  well  as  under  thofe,  if  any  fuch  there 
be,  which  have  been  fince  made  by  legal  authority  :  and  that 
royal  blood  can  give  no  right,  nor  length  of  fucceffion  any 
prefcription,  againfi:  the  conflitution  of  a  government  ?  The 
iirft  and  the  laft  hold  by  the  fame  tenure. 

I  MENTION  this  the  rather,  becaufe  I  have  an  imperfeft  re- 
membrance, that  fome  fcribbler  was  employed,  or  employ- 
ed himfelf,  to  aflert  the  hereditary  right  of  the  prefent  fa- 
mily. A  tafk  fo  unneceffary  to  any  good  purpofc,  that,  I  be- 
lieve, a  fufpicion  arofe  of  its  having  been  deligned  for  a  bad 
one.  A  Patriot  King  will  never  coimtenance  fuch  imper- 
tinent fallacies,  nor  deign  to  lean  on  broken  reeds.  He 
knows  that  his  right  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
that  none  can  fhake  it  but  himfelf,  and  that  his  own  virtue  is 
fufficient  to  maintain  it  againft  all  oppofition. 

I  I    HAVE 
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I  HAVE  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  firft  and  general  principles 
of  monarchical  government,  and  have  recurred  the  oftener 
to  them,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  that  they  are  the  feeds  of 
patriotifm,  which  muft  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible  in  the 
mind  of  a  prince,  left  their  growth  fhould  be  checked  hy 
luxuriant  weeds,  w^hich  are  apt  to  abound  in  fuch  foils, 
and  under  which  no  crop  of  kingly  virtues  can  ever  florifh. 
A  prince,  who  does  not  know  the  true  principles,  cannot 
propofe  to  himfelf  the  true  ends,  of  government :  and  he, 
who  does  not  propofe  them,  will  never  diredl  his  conduft  ftea- 
dily  to  them.  There  is  not  a  deeper,  nor  a  finer  obferva- 
tion  in  all  my  Lord  Bacon's  works,  than  one  which  I  fhall 
apply  and  paraphrafe  on  this  occafion.  The  moft  compen- 
dious, the  moft  noble,  and  the  mofh  efFedlual  remedy,  which 
can  be  oppofed  to  the  uncertain  and  irregular  motions  of  the 
human  mind,  agitated  by  various  pafnons,  allured  by  va- 
rious temptations,  inclining  fometimes  towards  a  ftate  ol 
moral  perfection,  and  oftener,  ev^en  in  the  beft,  towards  a 
ftate  of  moral  depravation,  is  this.  We  muft  chufe  betimes 
fuch  virtuous  objefts  as  are  proportioned  to  the  means  we  have 
of  purfuing  them,  and  as  belong  particularly  to  the  ftations 
we  are  in,  and  to  the  duties  of  thofe  ftations.  We  muft 
determine  and  fix  our  minds  in  fuch  manner  upon  them,  that 
the  purfuit  of  them  may  become  the  buftnefs,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  them  the  end,  of  our  whole  lives.  Thus  we  fhall 
imitate  the  great  operations  of  nature,  and  not  the  feeble, 
flow,  and  iniperfed:  operations  of  art.  We  muft  not  pro- 
ceed, in  forming  the  moral  chara6ler,  as  a  ftatuary  proceeds 
in  forming  a  ftatue,  who  works  fometimes  on  the  face, 
fometimes  on  one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another  :  but  w^c 
muft  proceed,  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  proceed,  as  nature 
does  in  forming  a  flower,   an  animal,   or  any  other  of  her 

pro- 
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produclions ;  "  rudimenta  partium  omnium  iimul  parit  et 
*'  producit."  "  She  throws  out  altogether,  and  at  once,  the 
"  whole  fyftem  of  every  being,  and  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
*<  parts."  The  vegetable  or  the  animal  grows  in  bulk  and 
increafes  in  ftrength  ;  but  is  the  fame  from  the  firft.  Juft 
fo  our  Patriot  King  muft  be  a  patriot  from  the  firft. 
He  muft  be  fuch  in  refolution,  before  he  grows  fuch  in  prac- 
tice. He  muft  fix  at  once  the  general  principles  and  ends  of 
all  his  anions,  and  determine  that  his  vi'hole  condudl  fhall 
be  regulated  by  them,  and  directed  to  them.  When  he 
has  done  this,  he  will  have  turned,  by  one  great  effort,  the 
bent  of  his  mind  fo  ftrongly  towards  the  perfection  of  a 
kingly  character,  that  he  will  exercife  with  eafe,  and  as  it 
were  by  a  natural  determination,  all  the  virtues  of  it ;  which 
will  be  fuggefted  to  him  on  every  occafion  by  the  principles 
wherewith  his  mind  is  imbued,  and  by  thofe  ends  that  are  the 
conftant  objeds  of  his  attention. 

Let  us  then  fee  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  effed  he 
will  do  this,  upon  the  greateft  occafion  he  can  have  of  ex- 
ercifing  thefe  virtues,  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  and  the  re- 
eftablifiiment  of  a  free  conftitution. 

The  freedom  of  a  conftitution  refts  on  two  points.  The 
orders  of  it  are  one :  fo  Machiavel  calls  them,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  call  them  more  fignificantly.  He  means 
not  only  the  forms  and  cuftoms,  but  the  different  claft'es 
and  aflemblies  of  men,  with  different  powers  and  privileges 
attributed  to  them,,  which  are  eftablifhed  in  the  ftate.  The 
fpirit  and  charadler  of  the  people  are  the  other.  On  the  mu- 
stual  conformity  and  harmony  of  thefe  the  prefervation  of 
liberty  depends.  To  take  away,  or  effentially  to  alter  the 
former^    cannot  be    brought   to  pafs,   whilft  the  latter  re- 
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mains  in  original  purity  and  vigor :  nor  can  liberty  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  this  method,  unlefs  the  attempt  be  made  with  a  mi- 
litary force  fufficient  to  conquer  the  nation,  which  would 
not  fubmit  in  this  cafe  till  it  was  conquered,  nor  with  much 
fecurity  to  the  conqueror  even  then.  But  thefe  orders  of  the 
ftate  may  be  effentially  altered,  and  ferve  more  effedlually 
to  the  deftruftion  of  liberty,  than  the  taking  of  them  away 
would  ferve,  if  the  fpirit  and  chara6ter  of  the  people  are  loft. 

Now  this  method  of  deftroying  liberty  is  the  moft  danger- 
ous on  many  accounts,  particularly  on  this ;  that  even  the- 
reign  of  the  weakeft  prince,  and  the  policy  of  the  weakeft  mi- 
niftry,  may  effed:  the  deftrudtion,  when  circumftances  are 
favorable  to  this  method.  If  a  people  is  growing  corrupt,, 
there  is  no  need  of  capacity  to  contrive,  nor  of  inlinuation 
to  gain,  nor  ol  plauHbility  to  feduce,  nor  of  eloquence  to  per- 
fuade,  nor  of  authority  to  impofe,  nor  of  courage  to  attempt. 
The  moft  incapable,  aukward,  ungracious,  fhocking,  pro- 
fligate, and  timorous  wretches,  invefted  with  power,  and 
mafters  of  the  purfe,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  work,  when  the 
people  are  complices  in  it.  Luxury  is  rapacious ;  let  them 
feed  it :  the  more  it  is  fed,  the  more  profufe  it  will  grow. 
Want  is  the  confequence  ot  profufton,  venality  of  want,  and 
dependance  of  venality.  By  this  progreffion,  the  firft  men- 
of  a  nation  will  become  the  penftoners  of  the  laft  ;  and  he 
who  has  talents,  the  moft  implicit  tool  to  him  who  has  none.. 
The  diftemper  will  foon  defcend,  not  indeed  to  make  a  de- 
poftte  below,  and  to  remain  there,  but  to  pervade  the  whole 
body. 

It  may  feem  a  fingnlar,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  true  propo- 
jfition,  that  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  a  miniftry  are  more  likely 
to  begin,  and  to  purfue  with  fuccefs,  this  method  ol  deftroy- 
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ing  a  free  conftitution  of  government,  than  a  king  and  a  mi- 
niflry  that  were  held  in  great  efteem  would  be.  This 
very  efteem  might  put  many  on  their  guard  againfl  the  latter  ; 
but  the  former  may  draw  from  contempt  the  advantage  of 
not  being  feared  :  and  an  advantage  this  is  in  the  beginning  of 
corruption.  Men  are  willing  to  excufe,  not  only  to  others 
but  to  themfelves,  the  firft  fteps  they  take  in  vice,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  vice  that  affeds  the  public,  and  whereof  the  public 
has  a  right  to  complain.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  might  with- 
fland  corruption  in  one  cafe,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  con- 
fequence  was  too  certain  to  leave  them  any  excufe,  may  yield 
to  it  when  they  can  flatter  themfelves,  and  endeavor  to  flat- 
ter others,  that  liberty  cannot  be  deftroye^l,  nor  the  confti- 
tution be  demoliflied,  by  fuch  hands  as  hold  the  fceptre,  and 
guide  the  reins  of  the  adminiftration.  But  alas  !  the  flattery 
is  grofs,  and  the  excufe  without  color.  Thefe  men  may  ruin 
their  country,  but  they  cannot  impofe  on  any,  unlefs  it  be  on 
themfelves.  Nor  will  even  this  impofltion  on  themfelves  be 
long  neceflary.  Their  confciences  will  be  foon  feared,  by 
habit  and  by  example:  and  they,  who  wanted  an  excufe  to  be- 
gin, will  want  none  to  continue  and  to  complete,  the  tragedy 
of  their  country.  Old  men  will  outlive  the  fhame  of  loflng 
liberty,  and  young  men  will  arife  who  know  not  that  it  ever 
exifted.  A  fpirit  of  flavery  will  oppofe  and  opprefs  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  and  feem  at  leaft  to  be  the  genius  of  the  nation. 
Such  too  it  will  become  in  time,  when  corruption  has  once 
grown  to  this  height,  unlefs  the  progrefs  of  it  can  be  inter- 
rupted. 

How  ineftimable  a  blefling  therefore  muft  the  fuccefllon 
of  a  Patriot  King  be  efteemed  in  fuch  circumftances  as 
thefe,  which  would  be  a  blefling,  and  a  great  one  too,  in. 
any  other.?   He,  and  he  alone,  can  fave  a  country  whofe  ruin 
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is  fo  far  advanced.  The  utmoft  that  private  men  can  do, 
who  remain  untainted  by  the  general  contagion,  is  to  keep 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  alive  in  a  few  breads  ;  to  proteft  againft 
what  they  cannot  hinder,  and  to  claim  on  every  occafion 
what  they  cannot  by  their  own  ftrength  recover. 

Machiavel  has  treated,  in  the  difcourfes  before  cited, 
this  queftion,  "  whether,  when  the  people  are  grown  cor- 
<*  rupt,  a  free  government  can  be  maintained,  if  they  enjoy 
"it;  or  eftablifhed,  if  they  enjoy  it  not?"  And  upon 
the  whole  matter  he  concludes  for  the  difficulty,  or  ra- 
ther the  impoffibility,  of  fucceeding  in  either  cafe.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  obferve  his  way  of  reafoning.  He  alferts 
very  truly,  and  proves  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth ;  that  thofe  orders  which  are  proper  to  maintain 
liberty,  whilft  a  people  remain  uncorrupt,  become  improper 
and  hurtful  to  liberty,  when  a  people  is  grown  corrupt.  To 
remedy  this  abufe,  new  laws  alone  will  not  be  fuiiicient. 
Thefe  orders,  therefore,  mufl  be  changed,  according  to  him, 
and  the  conftitution  mufl  be  adapted  to  the  depraved  man- 
ners of  the  people.  He  fhews,  that  fuch  a  change  in  the 
orders,  and  conftituent  parts  of  the  government,  is  impracti- 
cable, whether  the  attempt  be  made  by  gentle  and  flow, 
or  by  violent  and  precipitate  meafures :  and  from  thence  he 
concludes,  that  a  free  commonwealth  can  neither  be  main- 
tained by  a  corrupt  people,  nor  be  eflablifhed  among  them. 
But  he  adds,  that  "  if  this  can  pofTibly  be  done,  it  muil  be 
"  done  by  drawing  the  conftitution  to  the  monarchical  form 
*'  of  government,"  "  accioche  quelli  huomini  i  quali  dalle 
"  leggi  non  pofTono  effere  corretti,  fuffero  da  una  podefta,  in 
*'  qualche  modo,  frenati."  "  That  a  corrupt  people,  whom 
"  law  cannot  corred,  may  be  reftrained  and  correcled  by  a 
"  kinglv  power."  Here  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  turns. 

Vol.' in.  K  An- 
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Another  advantage  that  a  free  monarchy  has  over  all 
other  forms  of  free  government,  befides  the  advantage  of 
being  more  eafily  and  more  ufefully  tempered  with  ariftocra- 
tical  and  democratical  powers,  which  is  mentioned  above, 
is  this.  Thofe  governments  are  made  up  of  different  parts, 
and  are  apt  to  be  disjointed  by  the  fhocks  to  which  they  are 
expofed  :  but  a  free  monarchical  government  is  more  com- 
pa61:,  becaufe  there  is  a  part  the  more  that  keeps,  like  the 
key-ftone  of  a  vault,  the  whole  building  together.  They 
cannot  be  mended  in  a  ftate  of  corruption,  they  muft  be 
in  eifedl  conftituted  anew,  and  in  that  attempt  they  may  be 
diffolved  for  ever  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  a  free  monar- 
chy. To  preferve  liberty  by  new  laws  and  new  fchemes  of 
government,  whilft  the  corruption  of  a  people  continues  and 
grows,  is  abfolutely  impofTible  :  but  to  reftore  and  preferve 
it  under  old  lavv^s,  and  an  old  conftitution,  by  reinfuj(ing 
into  the  mmds  of  men  the  fpirit  of  this  conftitution,  is  not 
only  poffible,  but  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  eafy  to  a  king. 
A  corrupt  commonwealth  remains  without  remedy,  tho'  all 
the  orders  and  forms  of  it  fublift  :  a  free  monarchical  go- 
vernment cannot  remain  abfolutely  fo,  as  long  as  the  orders 
and  forms  of  the  conftitution  fublift.  Thefe,  alone,  are  in- 
deed nothing  more  than  the  dead  letter  of  freedom,  or 
m.aiks  of  liberty.  In  the  firft  character  they  ferve  to  no  good 
purpofe  whatfoever  :  in  the  fecond  they  ferve  to  a  bad  one  ; 
becaufe  tyranny,  or  government  by  will,  becomes  more  fe- 
vere,  and  more  lecure,  under  their  difguife,  than  it  would 
if  it  was  barefaced  and  avowed.  But  a  king  can,  eafily  to 
himfelf  and  without  violence  to  his  people,  renew  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  in  their  minds,  quicken  this  dead  letter,  and  pull 
off  this  maflc. 

As 
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As  foon  as  corruption  ceafes  to  be  an  expedient  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  will  ceafe  to  be  fuch  as  foon  as  a  Patriot 
King  is  raifed  to  the  throne,  the  panacea  is  applied;  the 
fpirit  of  the  conftitution  revives  of  courfe  :  and,  as  faft  as  it 
revives,  the  orders  and  forms  of  the  conftitution  are  reftorcd 
to  their  primitive  integrity,  and  become  what  they  were 
intended  to  be,  real  barriers  againft  arbitrary  power,  not 
blinds  nor  mafks  under  which  tyranny  may  lie  concealed. 
Depravation  of  manners  expofed  the  conftitution  to  ruin  : 
reformation  will  fccure  it.  Men  decline  eafily  from  vir- 
tue ;  for  there  is  a  devil  too  in  the  political  fyftem,  a  con- 
ftant  tempter  at  hand :  a  Patriot  King  will  want  nei- 
ther power  nor  inclination  to  caft  out  this  devil,  to  make 
the  temptation  ceafe,  and  to  deliver  his  fubjecls,  if  not  from 
the  guilt,  yet  from  the  confequence,  of  their  fall.  Under 
him,  they  will  not  only  ceafe  to  do  evil,  but  learn  to  do 
well  ;  for,  by  rendering  public  virtue  and  real  capacity  the 
fole  means  oi  acquiring  any  degree  of  pov/er  or  profit 
in  the  ftate,  he  will  fet  the  paffions  of  their  hearts  on 
the  fide  of  liberty  and  good  government.  A  Patriot  King 
is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  reformers  ;  for  he  is  himlclf  a  fort 
of  ftanding  miracle,  fo  rarely  feen  and  fo  little  underftood, 
that  the  fure  efFefts  of  his  appearance  will  be  admiration  and 
love  in  every  honeft  breaft,  confufion  and  terror  to  every 
guilty  confcience,  but  fubmifllon  and  refignation  in  all.  A 
new  people  will  feem  to  arife  with  a  new  king.  Innumer- 
able metamorphofes,  like  thofe  which  poets  feign,  will  happen 
in  very  deed  :  and,  while  men  are  confcious  that  they  are  the 
fame  individuals,  the  difference  of  their  fentimcnts  will  almoft 
perfuade  them  that  they  are  changed  into  different  beings. 

K   2  But 
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But,  that  we  may  not  expedl  more  from  frrh  a  king  than 
even  he  can  perform,  it  is  necelTary  to  premife  another  gene- 
ral obfervation,  after  which  I  fhall  defcend  into  fome  that  will 
be  more  particular. 

Absolute  ftability  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  thing 
human  ;  for  that  which  exifls  immutably  exifts  alone  ne- 
cefTarily,  and  this  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being,  can  nei- 
ther belong  to  man,  nor  to  the  works  of  man.  The  beft 
inftituted  governments,  like  the  beft  conftituted  animal  bodies, 
carry  in  tTiem  the  feeds  of  their  deftrudion  :  and,  tho'  they 
grow  and  improve  for  a  time,  they  will  foon  tend  viiibly 
to  their  diffolution.  Every  hour  they  live  is  an  hour  the 
lefs  that  they  have  to  live.  All  that  can  be  done,  therefore, 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  a  good  government,  is  to  draw 
it  back,  on  every  favorable  occalion,  to  the  firft  good  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded.  When  thefe  occalions  hap- 
pen often,  and  are  well  improved,  fuch  governments  are  prof- 
perous  and  durable.  When  they  happen  feldom,  or  are  ill 
improved,  thefe  political  bodies  live  in  pain,  or  in  languor, 
and  die  foon. 

A  Patriot  King  affords,  one  of  the  occalions  I  men- 
tion in  a  free  m.onarchical  ftate,  and  the  very  beft  that  can 
happen.  It  fhould  be  improved,  like  fnatches  of  fair  wea- 
ther at  fea,  to  repair  the  damages  fuftained  in  the  laft  ftorm, 
and  to  prepare  to  reftft  the  next.  For  fuch  a  king  cannot 
fecure  to  his  people  a  fucceftion  of  princes  like  himfelf.  He 
will  do  all  he  can  towards  it,  by  his  example  and  by  his  in- 
ftrudion.  But  after  all,  the  royal  mantle  will  not  con- 
vey the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  into  another  king,  as  the  mantle 
of  Elijah  did  the  gift  of  prophecy  into  another  prophet. 

The 
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The  utmoft  he  can  do,  and  that  which  deferves  the  utmoft 
gratitude  fror^  'his  fubjedts,  is  to  reftore  good  government, 
to  revive  the  fpirit  of  it,  and  to  maintain  and  confirm  both, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.  The  reft  his  {>eople 
muft  do  for  themfelves.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  have 
none  but  themfelves  to  blame  :  if  they  do,  they  will  have  the 
principal  obligation  to  him.  In  all  events,  they  will  have 
been  free  men  one  reign  the  longer  by  his  means,  and  per- 
haps more  ;  fince  he  will  leave  them  much  better  prepared 
and  difpofed  to  defend  their  liberties,  than  he  found  them. 

This  general  obfervation  being  made,  let  us  nowdefcend, 
in  fome  detail,  to  the  particular  fteps  and  meafures  that  fuch 
a  king  muft  purfue,  to  merit  a  much  nobler  title  than  all 
thofe  which  many  princes  of  the  weft,  as  well  as  the  eaft,  are 
{o  proud  to  accumulate. 

First  then,  he  muft  begin  to  govern  as  foon  as  he  begins 
to  reign.  For  the  very  firft  fteps  he  makes  in  government 
will  give  the  iirft  impreffion,  and  as  it  were  the  prefage  of 
his  reign  ;  and  may  be  of  great  importance  in  many  other 
refpecfts  belides  that  of  opinion  and  reputation.  His  firft 
care  will  be,  no  doubt,  to  purge  his  court,  and  to  call  into 
the  adminiftration  fuch  men  as  he  can  affure  himfelf  will  ferve 
on  the  fame  principles  on  which  he  intends  to  govern. 

As  to  the  firft  point ;  if  the  precedent  reign  has  been. 
bad,  we  know  how  he  will  find  the  court  compofed. 
The  men  in  power  will  be  fome  of  thofe  adventurers,  bufy  and 
bold,  who  thruft  and  crowd  themfelves  early  into  the  in- 
trigue of  party  and  the  management  of  affairs  of  ftate,  often 
without  true  ability,  always  without  true  ambition,  or  even 
the  appearances  of  virtue  :  who  mean  nothing  more  than 
2  what 
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what  is  called  making  a  fortune,  the  acquiiition  o(  wealth 
to  fatisfy  avarice,  and  of  titles  and  ribbands  to  fatisfy  vanity. 
Such  as  thefe  are  fure  to  be  employed  by  a  weak,  or  a  wicked 
king  :  they  impofe  on  the  firfl:,  and  are  chofen  by  the  laft. 
Nor  is  it  marvellous  that  they  are  fo,  fmce  every  other  want  is 
fupplied  in  them  by  the  want  of  good  principles  and  a  good 
conlcience  ;  and  fmce  thefe  defeats  become  minifterial  per- 
fediions,  in  a  reign  when  meafures  are  purfued  and  deligns 
carried  on  that  every  honeft  man  will  difapprove.  All  the  pro- 
ftitutes  who  fet  themfelves  to  fale,  all  the  locufts  who  devour 
the  land,  with  crowds  ot  fpies,  parafites,  and  fycophants, 
will  furround  the  throne  under  the  patronage  of  fuch  mini- 
fters  ;  and  whole  fwarms  of  little,  noifomc,  namelefs  infeits 
will  hum  and  buzz  in  every  corner  of  the  court.  Such  mi- 
nifters  will  be  caft  oif,  and  fuch  abettors  of  a  miniftry  will  be 
chafed  away  together,  and  at  once,  by  a  Patriot  King. 

Some  of  them  perhaps  will  be  abandoned  by  him  ;  not  to 
party-fury,  but  to  national  juftice  ;  not  to  fate  private  re- 
fentments,  and  to  ferve  particular  interefts,  but  to  make  fa- 
tisfadlion  for  wrongs  done  to  their  country,  and  to  ftand 
as  examples  of  terror  to  future  adminiilrations.  Clemency 
makes,  no  doubt,  an  amiable  part  of  the  charader  I  attempt 
to  draw  ;  but  clemency,  to  be  a  virtue,  muft  have  its  bounds, 
like  other  virtues :  and  furely  thefe  bounds  are  extended 
enough  by  a  maxim  I  have  read  fomewhere,  that  frailties  and 
even  vices  may  be  palTed  over,  but  not  enormous  crimes ; 
*'  multa  donanda  ingeniis  puto,  fed  donaiida  vitia,  non  por- 
*'  tenta." 

Among  the  bad  company,  with  which  fuch  a  court  will 
abound,  may  be  reckoned  a  fort  of  men  too  low  to  be  much 
regarded,  and  too  high  to  be  quite  negle<3.ed  ;   the  lumber  of 

every 
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every  adminiftration,  the  furniture  of  every  court.  Thefe 
gilt  carved  things  are  feldom  anfwerable  for  more  than  the 
men  on  a  chefs-board,  who  are  moved  about  at  will,  and  on 
whom  the  condud:  of  the  game  is  not  to  be  charged.  Some 
of  thefe  every  prince  muft  have  about  him.  The  pageantry 
of  a  court  requires  that  he  fliould  :  and  this  pageantry,  like 
many  other  defpicable  things,  ought  not  to  be  laid  afide. 
But  as  much  famenefs  as  there  may  appear  in  the  characters 
of  this  fort  of  men,  there  is  one  diftindion  that  will  be 
made,  whenever  a  good  prince  fucceeds  -to  the  throne 
after  an  iniquitous  adminiHration  :  the  diftindlion  I  mean  is, 
between  thofe  who  have  affed:ed  to  dip  themfelves  deeply 
in  precedent  iniquities,  and  thofe  who  have  had  the  virtue 
to  keep  aloof  from  them,  or  the  good  luck  not  to  be  called 
to  any  fhare  in  them.  And  thus  much  for  the  firft  pointy 
that  of  purging  his  court. 

As  to  the  fecond,  that  of  calling  to  his  adminiftration  fuch 
men  as  he  can  affure  himfelf  will  ferve  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  intends  to  govern,  there  is  no  need  to 
enlarge  much  upon  it.  A  good  prince  will  no  more  chuie 
ill  men,  than  a  wife  prince  will  chufe  fools.  Deception  m 
one  cafe  is  indeed  more  eafy  than  in  the  other  ;  becaufc  a 
knave  may  be  an  artful  hypocrite,  whereas  a  liUy  fellow  can 
never  impofe  himfelf  tor  a  man  of  fenfe.  And  leail  of  all, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  can  either  of  thefe  deceptions  happen, 
if  any  degree  of  the  difcernment  of  fpirits  be  employed  to 
chufe.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  every  man  here,  who  ftand* 
forward  enough  in  rank  and  reputation  to  be  called  to  the 
councils  of  his  king,  muft  have  given  proofs  before -hand  of  his 
patriotifm,  as  well  as  of  his  capacity,  if  he  has  either,  fufE- 
cicnt  to  determine  his  general  character. 
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There  is,  however,  one  diftindion  to  be  made  as  to  the 
capacity  of  minifters,  on  which  I  will  infift  a  little  :  be- 
caufe  I  think  it  very  important  at  all  times,  particularly  fo 
at  this  time ;  and  becaiife  it  efcapes  obferva'tion  mofl  com- 
monly. The  diftinftion  I  mean  is  that  between  a  cunning 
man  and  a  wife  man  :  and  this  diftindion  is  built  on  a  mani- 
feft  difference  in  nature,  how  imperceptible  foever  it  may  be- 
come to  weak  eves,  or  to  eyes  that  look  at  their  objedl  through 
the  falfe  medium  of  cuftom  and  habit.  My  lord  Bacon 
fays,  that  cunning  is  left-handed  or  crooked  wifdom.  I  would 
rather  fay,  that  it  is  a  part,  but  the  loweft  part,  of  wifdom  ; 
employed  alone  by  fome,  becaufe  they  have  not  the  other 
parts  to  employ  ;  and  by  fome,  becaufe  it  is  as  much  as  they 
want,  within  thofe  bounds  of  adtion  which  they  prefcribe  to 
themfelves,  and  fufficient  to  the  ends  that  they  propofe. 
The  difference  feems  to  confift  in  degree,  and  application, 
rather  than  in  kind.  Wifdom  is  neither  lelt-handed,  nor 
crooked  :  but  the  heads  of  fome  men  contain  little,  and  the 
hearts  of  others  employ  it  wrong.  To  ufe  my  lord  Bacon's 
own  comparifon,  the  cunning  man  knows  how  to  pack  the 
cards,  the  wife  man  how  to  play  the  game  better  :  but  it  would 
be  of  no  ufe  to  the  firft  to  pack  the  cards,  if  his  knowledge 
flopped  here,  and  he  had  no  fkili  in  the  game  ;  nor  to  the 
fecond  to  play  the  game  better,  if  he  did  not  know  how 
to  pack  the  cards,  that  he  might  unpack  them  by  new 
fliullling.  Inferior  wifdom  or  cunning  may  get  the  better 
of  folly  :  but  fuperior  wifdom  will  get  the  better  of  cun- 
ning. Wifdom  and  cunning  have  often  the  fame  obje6ts ; 
but  a  wife  man  will  have  more  and  greater  in  his  view.  The 
leaft  will  not  liU  his  foul,  nor  ever  become  the  principal 
there  ;  but  will  be  purfued  in  fubferviency,  in  fubordina- 
tion  at  leaft,  to  the  other.   Wifdom  and  cunning  may  employ 
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fometimes  the  fame  means  too :   but  the  wife  man  (loops  to' 
thefe  means,  and  the  other  cannot  rife  above  them.      Simula-^ 
tion  and  diffimulation,  for  inftance,  are  the  chief  arts  of  cun-^ 
ning:  the  firft  will  be  efteemed  always  by  a  wife  man  unwor- 
thy of  him,   and  will  be  therefore  avoided  by  him,   in  every 
polfible  cafe  ;    for,  to  refume  my  Lord  Bacon's  comparifon, 
iimulation  is  put  on  that  we  may  look  into  the  cards  of  ano- 
ther,  whereas  diflimulation  intends  nothing  more   than  to 
hide  our  own.      Simulation  is  a  ftiletto,  not  only  an  offen- 
Hve,   but  an  unlawful  weapon  :   and  the  ufe  of  it  may  be 
rarely,    very  rarely,  excufed,   but  never  juftified.      Diflimu- 
lation is  a  (hield,  as  fecrecy  is  armor  :    and  it  is  no  more  pof- 
lible  to  preferve  fecrecy  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs 
without  fome  degree  of  diflimulation,  than  it  is  to  fucceed  in 
it  without  fecrecy.      Thofe  two  arts  of  cunning  are  like  the 
alloy  mingled  with  pure  ore.      A  little  is  neceflary,  and  will 
not  debafe  the  coin  below  its  proper  ftandard  ;    but  if  more 
than  that  little  be  employed,  the  coin  lofes  its  currency,  and 
the  coiner  his  credit. 

We  may  obferve  much  the  fame  difference  between  wifdom 
and  cunning,  both  as  to  the  objects  they  propofe  and  to  the 
means  they  employ,  as  we  obferve  between  the  vifual  powers 
of  different  men.  One  fees  diftindlly  the  objeds  that  are  near 
to  him,  their  immediate  relations,  and  their  direct  tenden- 
cies :  and  a  flght  like  this  ferves  well  enough  the  purpofe  oi 
thofe  who  concern  themfelves  no  further.  The  cunning  mi- 
nifter  is  one  of  thofe  :  he  neither  fees,  nor  is  concerned  to 
fee,  any  further  than  his  perfonal  interefts,  and  the  fuppqrt 
of  his  adminiftration,  require.  If  fuch  a  man  overcomes  any 
adlual  difficulty,  avoids  any  immediate  diftrefs,  or,  without 
doing  either  of  thefe  effeAually,  gains  a  little  time,  by  all  the 
low  artifice  which  cunning  is  ready  to  fuggeft  and  bafenefs 
Vol.   III.  L  of 
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of  mind  to  employ,  he  triumphs,  and  is  flattered  by  his  mer- 
cenary train,  on  the  great  event ;  which  amounts  often  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  he  got  into  diftrefs  by  one  feries  of  faults,, 
and  out  of  it  by  another.  The  wife  minifter  fees,  and  is 
concerned  to  fee  further,  becaufe  government  has  a  further 
concern  :  he  fees  the  obje(5ls  that  are  diftant  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  near,  and  all  their  remote  relations,  and  even  their 
indiredl  tendencies.  He  thinks  of  fame  as  well  as  of  applaufe,. 
and  prefers  that,  which  to  be  enjoyed  muft  be  given,  to  that 
which  may  be  bought.  He  considers  his  adminiftration  as  a 
iingle  day  in  the  great  year  of  government ;  but  as  a  day 
that  is  affedled  by  thofe  which  went  before,  and  that  muft 
affedl  thofe  which  are  to  follow.  He  combines,  therefore,, 
and  compares  all  thefe  objeds,  relations,  and  tendencies ;  and 
the  judgment  he  makes,  on  an  entire  not  a  partial  furvey  of 
them,  is  the  rule  of  his  condudl.  That  fcheme  of  the  rea- 
fon  of  ftate,  which  lies  open  before  a  wife  minifter,  contains 
all  the  great  principles  of  government,  and  all  the  great  in- 
terefts  of  his  country :  fo  that,  as  he  prepares  fome  events, 
he  prepares  againft  others,  whether  they  be  likely  to  happen, 
during  his  adminiftration,  or  in.  fome  future  time.. 

Many  refledbions  might  be  added  to  thefe,  and  many  ex- 
amples be  brought  to  illuftrate  them.  Some  I  could  draw 
from  the  men  I  have  feen  at  the  head  of  bufinefs,  and  make 
very  ftrong  contrafts  of  men  of  great  wifdom  with  thofe  of 
mere  cunning.  But  I  conclude  this  head,  that  I  may  proceed, 
to  another  of  no  lefs  importance.. 

To  efpoufe  no  party,  but  to  govern  like  the  common  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  is  fo  eflential  to  the  charader  of  a  Pa- 
triot King,  that  he  who  does  otherwife  forfeits  the  title. 
It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  glory  of  this  charader,  that 

princes 
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princes  who  maintain  it,  and  they  alone,  are  fo  far  from 
the  neceflity,  that  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  temptation, 
of  governing  by  a  party;  which  muft  always  end  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a  fadlion  :  the  fadlion  of  the  prince,  if  he  has- 
ability;  the  fadlionof  his  minifters,  if  he  has  not;  and,  either 
one  way  or  other,  in  the  oppreflion  of  the  people.  For  faftion 
is  to  party  what  the  fuperlative  is  to  the  poiitive  :  party  is 
a  political  evil,  and  faction  is  the  worft  of  all  parties.  The 
true  image  of  a  free  people,  governed  by  a  Patriot  King, 
is  that  of  a  patriarchal  family,  where  the  head  and  all  the 
members  are  united  by  one  common  intereft,  and  anima- 
ted by  one  common  fpirit :  and  where,  if  any  are  perverfe 
enough  to  have  another,  they  will  be  foon  borne  down  by  the 
fuperiority  of  thofe  who  have  the  fame;  and,  far  from  making 
a  diviiion,  they  will  but  confirm  the  union  of  the  little  ftate. 
That  to  approach  as  near  as  pofTible  to  thefe  ideas  of  perfe6t 
government,  and  focial  happinefs  under  it,  is  defirable  in  every 
ftate,  no  man  will  be  abfurd  enough  to  deny.  The  fole  ques- 
tion is,  therefore,  how  near  to  them  it  is  pofTible  to  attain  ? 
For,  if  this  attempt  be  not  abfolutely  impracticable,  all  the 
views  of  a  Patriot  King  will  be  directed  to  make  it  fuc- 
ceed.  Inftead  of  abetting  the  divifions  of  his  people,  he 
will  endeavor  to  unite  them,  and  to  be  himfelf  the  centre 
of  their  union  :  inftead  of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  one 
party  in  order  to  govern  his  people,  he  will  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his  people  in  order  to  govern,  or  more  pro- 
perly to  fubdue,  all  parties.  Now,  to  arrive  at  this  deftr- 
able  union,  and  to  maintain  it,  will  be  found  more  difficult 
in  fome  cafes  than  in  others,  but  abfolutely  impoftible  in 
none,   to  a  wife  and  good  prince. 

If  his  people  are  united  in  their  fubmiftioii  to  him,   and 
in  their  attachment  to  the  eftablifhed  government,  he  muft 
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not  only  efpoufe  but  create  a  party,   in  order  to  govern  hj 
one :   and  what  fliould  tempt  him  to  purfue  fo  wild  a  mea- 
fure?  A  prince,  who  aims  at  more  power  than  the  conflitution 
o-ives  him,  may  be  fo  tempted ;  becaufe  he  may  hope  to  ob- 
tain in  the  diforders  of  the  ftate  what  cannot  be  obtained 
in  quiet  times ;    and  becaufe  contending  parties  will  give 
what  a  nation  will  not.      Parties,   even  before  they  degene- 
rate into  abfolute  fadions,   are  jftill  numbers  of  men  afToci- 
ated  too^ether  for  certain  purpofes,  and  certain  interefts,  which 
are  not,   or  which  are  not  allowed  to  be,  thofe  of  the  com- 
munity by  others.      A  more  private  or  perfonal  intereft  comes 
but  too  foon,  and  too  often,  to  be  fuperadded,  and  to  grow 
predominant  in  them  :   and  when  it  does  fo,  whatever  occa- 
fions  or  principles  began  to  form  them,  the  fame  logic  pre- 
vails in  them  that  prevails  in  every  church.      The  intereft  of 
the  ftate  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  party,  as  the  intereft  of 
religion  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  church  :   and,  with  this 
pretence  or  prepofTeftion,  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  becomes, 
like  that  of  religion,  a  remote  conftderation,  is  never  purfued 
for  it's  own  fake,   and  is  often  facrificed  to   the  other.      A 
king,    therefore,    who  has  ill  deftgns  to  carry  on,  muft  en- 
deavor to  divide  an  united  people  ;  and  by  blending  or  feem- 
ing  to  blend  his  interefts  with  that  of  a  party,   he  may  fuc- 
ceed  perhaps,  and  his  party  and  he  may  fhare  the  fpoils  of  a., 
ruined  nation  :   but  fuch  a  party  is  then,  become  a  fadion, 
fuch  a  king  is  a  tyrant,   and  fuch  a  government  is  a  confpi- 
racy.      A  Patriot  King  muft   renounce   his  charaAer,    to 
have  fuch  defigns ;   or  aft  againft  his  own  deligns,  to  purfue 
fuch  methods.      Both  are  too  abfurd  to  be  fuppofed.      It  re- 
mains, therefore,  that  as  all  the  good  ends  of  government  are 
moft  attainable  in  an  united  ftate,   and  as  the  diviftons  of  a 
people  can  ferve  to  bad  purpofes  alone,  the  king  we  fuppofe 
here  will  deem  the  union  of  his  fubjeds  his  greateft  advan- 
a  tage, 
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tage,  and  will  think  himfelf  happy  to  find  that  eftablifhed, 
which  he  would  have  employed  the  whole  labor  of  his  life  to 
bring  about.  This  feems  fo  plain,  that  I  am  ready  to  make 
excufes  for  having  iniifted  at  all  upon  it. 

Let  us  turn  ourfelves  to  another  fuppofition,  to  that  of  a 
divided  ftate.  This  will  fall  in  oftener  with  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things  in  free  governments,  and  efpecially  after 
iniquitous  and  weak  adminiftrations.  Such  a  ftate  may  be 
better  or  worfe,  and  the  great  and  good  purpofes  of  a  Pa- 
triot King  more  or  lefs  attainable  in  it,  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  thofe  divifions  :  and,  therefore,  we  will 
Gonfider  this  ftate  in  different  lights. 

A  PEOPLE  may  be  united  in  fubmiftion  to  the  prince, 
and  to  the  eftablifhment,  and  yet  be  divided  about  general 
principles,  or  particular  meafures  of  government.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  they  will  do  by  their  conftitution  what  has  been  fre- 
quently done  by  the  Scripture,  ftrain  it  to  their  own  notions 
and  prejudices  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  ftrain  it,  alter  it  as  much 
as  is  neceffary  to  render  it  conformable  to  them.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  they  will  fupport  or  oppofe  particular  adls  of  adminiftra- 
tions, and  defend  or  attack  the  perfons  employed  in  them  : 
and  both  thefe  ways  a  conflid:  of  parties  may  arife,  but  no 
great  difficulty  to  a  prince  who  determines  to  purfue  the  union 
of  his  fubjeils,  and  the  profperity  of  his  kingdoms  indepen- 
dently of  all  parties. 

When  parties  are  divided  by  different  notions  and  prin- 
ciples concerning  fome  particular  ecclefiaftical,  or  civil  infti- 
tutions,  the  conftitution,  which  fhould  be  their  rule,  muft  be 
that  of  the  prince.  He  may  and  he  ought  to  fhew  his  diftike 
.or  his  favor,  as  he  judges  the  conftitution  may  be  hurt  or  im- 
proved, 
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proved,  by  one  fide  or  the  other.  The  hurt  he  is  never  t© 
fuffer,  not  for  his  own  fake  ;  and  therefore  furely  not  for  the 
fake  of  any  vs^himiical,  fa6lious,  or  ambitious  fet  of  men. 
The  improvement  he  muft  always  defire  ;  but  as  every  new 
modification  in  a  fcheme  of  government  and  of  national  po- 
licy is  of  great  importance,  and  requires  more  and  deeper  con- 
fideration  than  the  warmth,  and  hurry,  and  rafhnefs  of  party- 
condud:  admit,  the  duty  of  a  prince  feems  to  require  that 
he  fhould  render  by  his  influence  the  proceedings  more  or- 
derly and  more  deliberate,  even  when  he  approves  the  end 
to  which  they  are  direded.  All  this  may  be  done  by  him 
without  fomenting  divifion  :  and,  far  from  forming  or  efpouf- 
ing  a  party,  he  will  defeat  party  in  defence  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  on  fome  occafions ;  and  lead  men,  from  adling  with  a 
party-fpirit,  to  adt  with  a  national  fpirit,   on  others. 

When  the  divifion  is  about  particular  meafures  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  condudt  of  the  adminiftration  is  alone  con- 
cerned, a  Patriot  King  will  ftand  in  want  of  party  as  litr 
tie  as  in  any  other  cafe.  Under  his  reign,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  an  oppofition  of  this  fort  will  be  rare,  and 
the  pretences  generally  weak.  Nay,  the  motives  to  it  will 
Jofe  much  of  their  force,  when  a  government  is  ftrong  in  re- 
putation, and  men  are  kept  in  good  humor  by  feeling  the 
rod  of  a  party  on  no  occafion,  tho'  they  feel  the  weight  of 
-the  fceptre  on  fome.  Such  opportunities,  however,  may  hap- 
pen; and  there  may  be  reafon,  as  well  as  pretences,  fometimes 
for  oppofition  even  in  fuch  a  reign  :  at  leaft  we  will  fup- 
-pofe  fo,  that  we  may  include  in  this  argument  every  contin- 
p-ent  cafe.  Grievances  then  are  complained  of,  miftakes 
and  abufes  in  government  are  pointed  out,  and  minifters  are 
profecuted  by  their  enemies.  Shall  the  prince  on  the  throne 
form  a  party  by  intrigue,  and  by  fecret  and  corrupt  influence, 
,  to 
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to  oppofe  the  profecution  ?  When  the  prince  and  the  minif- 
ters  are  "  participes  criminis,"  when  every  thing  is  to  be  de- 
fended, left  fomething  fliould  come  out,  chat  may  unravel 
the  filly  wicked  fcheme,  and  difclofe  to  public  light  the 
whole  turpitude  of  the  adminiftration  ;  there  is  no  help,  this 
muft  be  done,  and  fuch  a  party  muft  be  formed,  becaufe 
fuch  a  party  alone  will  fubmit  to  a  drudgery  of  this  kind. 
But  a  prince,  who  is  not  in  thefe  circumftances,  will  not  have 
recourfe  to  thefe  means.  He  has  others  more  open,  more 
noble,  and  more  ejffedtual  in  his  power  :  he  knows  that  the 
views  of  his  government  are  right,  and  that  the  tenor  of  his 
adminiftration  is  good;  but  he  knows  that  neither  he  nor  his 
minifters  are  infallible,  nor  impeccable.  There  may  be  abufes 
in  his  government,  miftakes  in  his  adminiftration,  and  guilt 
in  his  minifters,  which  he  has  not  obferved  :  and  he  will  be 
far  from  imputing  the  complaints,  that  gave  him  occafion  to 
obferve  them,,  to  a  Ipirit  ot  party  ;  much  lefs  will  he  treat 
thofe  who  carry  on  fuch  profccutions  in  a  legal  manner,  as 
incendiaries,  and  as  enemies  to  his  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  diftinguifti  the  voice  of  his  people  from  the  cla^- 
mor  of  a  fadtion,  and  will  hearken  to  it.  He  will  redrefs  griev- 
ances, corredl  errors,  and  reform  or  punifti  minifters.  This 
he  will  do  as  a  good  prince  :  and  as  a  wife  one,  he  will  do  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  his  dignity  fhall  be  maintained,  and 
that  his  authority  fliall  increafe,  with  his  reputation,  by  it. 

Should  the  efforts  of  a  mere  fadion  be  bent  to  calumniate 
his  government,  and  to  diftrefs  the  adminiftration  on  grounds 
lefs  pretences,  and  for  infufticient  reafons;  he  v/ill  not  negled:, 
but  he  will  not  apprehend  neither,  the  fhort-lived  and  conr- 
temptible  fcheme.  He  will  indeed  have  no  reafon  to  do  lo  ; 
for  let  the  fautors  of  male-adminiftration,  whenever  an  oppo- 
iition  is  made  to  it,  affecl  to  inlinuate  as  much  as  they  pleale, 

that 
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that  their  mafters  are  in  no  other  circumftances  than  thofe  to 
which  the  very  beft  minifters  ftand  expofed,  objeds  of  general 
envy  and  of  particular  malice,  it  will  remain  eternally  true, 
that  groundlefs  oppofition,  in  a  well-regulated  monarchy,  can 
never  be  flrong  and  durable.      To  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  propofition,  one  needs  only  to  reileit  how  many  well-  • 
grounded  attacks  have  been  defeated,  and  how  few  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  againft  the  moft  wicked  and  the  weakeft  adminiftra- 
tions.      Every  king  of  Britain  has  means  enough  in  his  power, 
to  defeat  and  to  calm  oppolition.      But  a  Patriot  King, 
above  all  others,   may  fafely  reft  his  caufe  on  the  innocency 
of  his  adminiftration,    on  the  conftitutional  ftrength  of  the 
crown,    and  on  the  concurrence  of  his  people,    to  whom  he 
dares  appeal,  and  by  whom  he  will  be  fupported. 

To  conclude  all  I  will  fay  on  the  divilions  of  this  kind; 
let  me  add,   that   the  cafe  of  a  groundlefs  oppofition  can 
hardly  happen  in  a  bad  reign,  becaufe  in  fuch  a  reign  juft  oc- 
cafions  of  oppofiition  muft  of  courfe  be  frequently  given,   as 
we  have  allowed  that  they  may  be  given  fometimes,  tho'  very 
rarely,   in  a  good  reign  ;   but  that,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill 
grounded,  v/hether  it  be  that  of  the  nation,  or  that  of  a  fac- 
tion, the  condu6l  of  the  prince  with  refped:  to  it  will  be  the 
fame ;  and  one  way  or  other  this  conduct  muft  have  a  very  fa- 
tal event.      Such  a  prince  will  not  mend  the  adminiftration,  as 
long  as  he  can  reftft  the  jufteft  and  moft  popular  oppofition  : 
and,  therefore,  this  oppofition  will  laft  and  grow,  as  long  as 
a  free  conftitution  is  in  force,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty  is  pre- 
ferved;   for  fo  long  even  a  change  of  his  minifters,  without  a 
change  of  his  meafures,   will  not  be  fufficient.      The  former 
without  the  latter  is  a  mere  banter,  and  would  be  deemed  and 
taken  for  fuch,  by  every  man  who  did  not  oppofe  on  a  factious 
principle  ;  that  I  mean  of  getting  into  power  at  any  rate,  and 

uftng 
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iifing  it  as  ill,  perhaps  worfe  than  the  men  he  helped  to  turn 
out  of  it.  Now  if  fuch  men  as  thefc  abound,  and  they  will 
abound  in  the  decline  of  a  free  gov^ernment,  a  bad  prince, 
whether  he  changes  or  does  not  change  his  minifters,  may 
hope  to  govern  by  the  fpirit  and  art  of  a  fadtion,  agaihfl  the 
fpirit  and  ftrength  of  the  nation.  His  charatSler  may  be  too 
low,  and  that  of  his  minifter  too  odious,  to  form  originally 
even  a  fadlion  that  fhall  be  able  to  defend  them.  But  they  may 
apply  to  their  purpofes  a  party  that  was  formed  on  far  diffe- 
rent occafions,  and  bring  numbers  to  fight  for  a  caufe  in  which 
many  of  them  would  not  have  lifted.  The  names,  and  with 
the  names  the  animofity  of  parties,  may  be  kept  up,  when  the 
caufes  that  formed  them  fubfift  no  longer. 

When  a  party  is  thus  revived  or  continued  in  the  fpirit  of 
a  fadion,  the  corrupt  and  the  infatuated  members  of  it  will  a6l 
without  any  regard  to  right  or  wrong  :  and  they  who  have  af- 
ferted  liberty  in  one  reign,  or  oppofed  in  vafions  of  one  kind,  will 
give  it  up  in  another  reign,  and  abet  invafions  of  another  kind ; 
tho'  they  ftill  diftinguifh  themfel  ves  by  the  fame  appellation,  ftill 
fpread  the  fame  banner,  and  ftill  deafen  their  adverfaries  and 
one  another  with  the  fame  cry.  If  the  national  caufe  prevails 
againft  all  the  wicked  arts  of  corruption  and  divifion,  that  an 
obftinate  prince  and  flagitious  miniftry  can  employ;  yet  will  the 
ftruggle  be  long,  and  the  difficulties,  the  diftreffes,  and  the  dan- 
ger great,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  people.  The  beft'  he  can 
hope  for,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will  be  to  efcape  with  a  diminution  of 
his  reputation,  authority,  and  power.  He  may  be  expofed  to 
fomething  worfe  ;  and  his  obftinacy  may  force  things  to  fuch 
extremities,  as  they  who  oppofe  him  will  lament,  and  as  the 
prefervation  of  liberty  and  good  government  can  alone  juftify. 
It  the  wicked  arts  I  fpeak  of  prevail,  faction  will  be  propagated 
through  the  whole  nation,  an  ill  or  well  grounded  oppofition 

Vol.   III.  M  will 
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will  be  the  queftion  no  longer,  and  the  conteft  among  parties 
will  be,  who  fhall  govern,  not,  how  they  Ihall  be  governed. 
In  fliort,  univerfal  confuiion  will  follow,  and  a  complete  vic- 
tory, on  any  iide,  will  enilave  all  fides. 

I  HAVE  not  over-charged  the  draught.  Such  confequences 
mufl  follow  fuch  a  condu6t :  and  therefore  let  me  afk,  hov/ 
much  more  fafe,  more  eafy,  more  pleafant,  more  honorable  is 
it,  for  a  prince  to  corred:,  if  he  has  not  prevented,  male- 
ad  miniftration  ?  That  he  may  be  able  to  reft  his  caufe,  as  I- 
faid  before,  on  the  ftrength  of  the  crown  and  the  concurrence 
of  his  people,  whenever  any  faction  prefumes  to  rife  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  him. 

This    a    Patriot    King    will    do.      He  may  favor  one; 
party  and  difcourage  another,   upon  occafions  wherein  the: 
ftate  of  his  kingdom  makes  fuch  a  temporary   meafure  ne- 
ceiTary  :  but  he  will  efpoufe  none,  much  lefs  will  he  profcribe 
any.      He  v/ill  lift  no  party,  much  lefs  will  he  do  the  meaneft:! 
and  moft  imprudent  thing  a  king  can  do,  lift  himfelf  in  any.. 
It  will  be  his  aim  to  purfue  true   principles    of  government 
independently  of  all :  and,  by  a  fteady  adherence  to  this  mea- 
fure, his  reign  will  become  an  undeniable  and  glorious  proof, 
that  a  wife  and  good  prince  may  unite  his  fubjedls,  andbehim- 
felf  the  centre  of  their  union,   notwithftanding  any  of  thefe^ 
div^ifions  that  have  been  hitherto  mentioned. 

Let  U3  now  view  the- divided  ft'ate  of  a  nation  in  another 
light.  In  this,  the  divilions  v^all  appear  more  odious,  more 
dangerous  ;  lefs  dependent  on  the  influence,  and. lefs  lubjedr 
to  the  authoritv  of  the  crown.  Such  will  be  the  ftate, 
whenever  a  people  is  divided  about  fubmiflion  to  their  prince, 
and  a  party  is   formed,   of  fpirit  and  ftrength  fufficient   to 
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oppofe,  even  in  arms,  the  eftabliilied  government.  But  in 
this  cafe,  defperate  as  it  may  feem,  a  Patriot  King 
will  not  defpair  of  reconciling,  and  re-uniting  his  fubjeds 
to  himfelf,  and  to  one  another.  He  may  be  obliged,  per- 
haps, as  Henry  the  fourth  of  France  was,  to  conquer  his 
own  ;  but  then,  like  that  great  prince,  if  he  is  the  conque- 
ror, he  will  be  the  father  too,  of  his  people.  He  muft  pur- 
fue  in  arms  thofe  who  prefume  to  take  arms  againfl:  him  ;  but 
he  will  purfue  them  like  rebellious  children  whom  he  feeks  to 
reclaim, and  not  like  irreconcileable  enemies  whom  he  endeavors 
to  exterminate.  Another  prince  may  blow  up  the  flame  of  civil 
war  by  unprovoked  feverity,  render  thofe  zealous  againft  him 
who  were  at  worft  indifferent,  and  determine  the  difaffedion 
of  others  to  open  rebellion.  When  he  has  prevailed  againft 
the  fadion  he  helped  to  form,  as  he  could  not  have  prevailed 
if  the  bent  of  the  nation  had  been  againft  him,  he  may  be 
willing  to  afcribe  his  fuccefs  to  a  party,  that  he  may  have  that 
pretence  to  govern  by  a  party  :  and,  far  from  reconciling  the 
minds  that  have  been  alienated  from  him,  and  re-uniting  his 
fubjed:s  in  a  willing  unforced  fubmilTion  to  him,  he  may  be 
content  to  maintain  himfelf  on  that  throne,  where  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  have  placed  him,  by  the  melancholy  expedient 
that  ufurpers  and  tyrants,  who  have  no  other  in  their  power, 
employ  ;  the  expedient  of  force.  But  a  Patriot  King  will 
a6l  with  another  fpirit,  and  entertain  nobler  and  wifer  views, 
from  lirft  to  laft,  and  thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  fuch  a  con- 
jundure.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  hearts  of  his  people  will  con- 
tent fuch  a  prince  ;  nor  will  he  think  his  throne  eftabliflied, 
till  it  is  eftabliflied  there.  That  he  may  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  them,  therefore,  he  will  prevent  the  flame  from 
breaking  out,  if  by  art  and  management  he  can  do  it.  It 
he  cannot,  he  will  endeavor  to  keep  it  from  fpreading  :  and, 
if  the  phrenfy  of  rebellion  difappoints  him  in  both  thefe  at- 
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tempts,  he  will  remember  peace,  like  the  heroic  king  I  juft 
now  quoted,  in  the  midft  of  war.  Like  him  he  will  forego 
advantages  of  pufhing  the  latter,  rather  than  lofe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  promoting  the  former  :  like  him,  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle he  will  fpare,  and  in  the  triumph  of  vidlory  condefcend  :• 
like  him,  he  will  beat  down  the  violence  of  this  flame,  by  his. 
valor,  and  extinguiih  even  the  embers  of  it,  by  his  lenity. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  prince,  capable  of  holding  fuch  a 
condudl  as  this,  may  not  have  the  opportunity.  He  may 
fucceed  to  the  throne  after  a  contrary  conduct  has  been  held  : 
and  when,  among  other  diviflons  which  male-adminiftration 
and  the  tyranny  of  fadlion  have  increafed  and  confirmed,  there 
is  one  againft  the  eftabliihed  government  ftill  in  being,  tho' 
not  ftill  in  arms.  The  ufe  is  obvious,  which  a  fad:ion  in 
power  might  make  of  fuch  a  circumftance  under  a  weak  prince, 
by  ranking  in  that  divifion  all  thofe  who  oppofed  the  admi- 
niftration  ;  or  at  leaft  by  holding  out  equal  danger  to  him 
from  two  quarters,  from  their  enemies  who  meant  him  no- 
harm,  and  from  his  enemies  who  could  do  him  none.  But 
fo  grofs  an  artifice  will  not  impofe  on  a  prince  of  another 
charadler  :  he  will  foon  difcern  the  diftindions  it  becomcs- 
liim  to  make.  He  will  fee,  in  this  inftance,  how  fadlioii. 
breeds,  nourifhes,  and  perpetuates  fa6lion  :  he  will  obfervc 
how  far  that  of  the  court  contributed  to  form  the  other,  and 
contributes  ftill  to  keep  it  in  countenance  and  credit,  among 
thofe  who  confider  more  what  fuch  men  are  againft,  than  what 
they  arc  for.  He  will  obferve,  how  much  that  of  the 
difaffefted  gives  pretence  to  the  other  who  keeps  a  monopoly 
of  power  and  wealth  ;  one  of  which  oppreflcs,  and  the  other 
beggars,  the  reft  of  the  nation.  His  penetration  will  foon 
difcover,  that  thefe  fadions  break  in  but  little  on  the  body 
of  his  people,  and  that  it  depends  on  him  alone  to  take  from, 
2  them 
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them  even  the  ftrength  they  have  ;  becaufe  that  of  the  for- 
mer is  acquired  entirely  by  his  authority  and  purfe,  and  that 
of  the  latter  principally  by  the  abufe  which  the  former  makes 
of  both.  Upon  the  whole,  the  meafures  he  has  to  purfue 
towards  the  great  objeft  ot  a  Patriot  King,  the  union 
of  his  people,  will  appear  to  him  extremely  eafy.  How  fhould 
they  be  otherwife  ?  One  ot  the  factions  muft  be  diflolved,  the 
moment  that  the  favor  of  the  prince  is  withdrawn  :  and  the 
other  is  difarmed,  as  foon  as  it  is  marked  out.  It  will  have 
no  fhelter,  and  it  muft  therefore  be  fo  marked  out,  under  a 
good  and  wife  adminiftration  ;  for,  whether  the  members  of 
it  avow  their  principles  by  refufing  thofc  tefts  of  fidelity  which 
the  law  requires,  or  perjure  themfelves  by  taking  them,  they 
will  be  known  alike.  One  difference,  and  but  one  will  be 
made  between  them  in  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  a  diffe- 
rence arifing  from  the  greater  degree  of  infamy  that  will  be- 
long juftly  to  the  latter.  The  firfh  may  pafs  for  fools ;  the  lat- 
ter muft  pafs,  without  excufe,  for  knaves. 

The  terms  I  ufe  found  harfhly,  but  the  cenfure  is  juft : 
and  it  will  appear  to  be  fo  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  upon 
the  higheft  reafon,  if  we  ftop  to  make  a  reflexion  or  two, 
that  deferve  very  well  to  be  made,  on  the  conduct  of  our 
Jacobites  ;  for  I  defire  no  flronger  inflance  on  which  to  efta- 
bJifh  the  cenfure,  and  to  juftify  the  terms  I  have  ufed.  Now 
all  thefe,  whether  they  fwear  or  whether  they  do  not,  are 
liable  to  one  particular  objection,  that  did  not  lie  againft 
thofe  who  were,  in  former  days,  enemies  to  the  king  on  the 
throne.  In  the  days  of  York  and  Lancafter,  for  inftance,  a  man 
might  be  againfl  the  prince  on  the  throne,  without  being 
againft  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  The  confiitution  con- 
veyed the  crown  bv  hereditary  right  in  the  fame  family  :  and 
he  who  was  a  Yorkiff,  and  he  who  was  a  Lancaflrianj  might, 

and 
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and  I  doubt  not  did,  pretend  in  every  conteft  to  .have  tTik 
right  on  his  fide.  The  fame  coniftitution  was  acknowledged 
by  both  :  and,  therefore,  fo  much  indulgence  was  fhewn  by 
law  to  both,  at  leaf!:  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  feventh, 
that  fubmiffion  to  a  king  "  de  fa£to  "  could  not  be  impu- 
ted as  a  crime  to  either.  Thus  again,  to  defcend  lower  in 
hiftory  ;  when  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  was  preffed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  the  right  of  that  prince 
to  the  crown  was  not  difputed.  His  divine  right  indeed,  fuch 
a  divine  right  as  his  grandfather  and  father  had  afferted  be- 
fore him,  was  not  much  regarded  ;  but  his  right  by  the  con- 
ftitution,  his  legal  right,  was  fufficiently  owned  by  thofe  who 
infifted  on  a  law  as  neceffary  to  bar  It.  But  every  Jacobite, 
at  this  time,  goes  beyond  all  thefe  examples,  and  is  a  rebel 
-to  the  conftitution  under  which  he  is  born,  as  well  as  to  the 
prince  on  the  throne.  The  law  of  his  country  has  fettled  the 
right  of  fucceffion  in  a  new  family.  He  relifts  this  law,  and 
afferts,  on  his  own  private  authority,  not  only  a  right  in  con- 
tradiction to  it,  but  a  right  extinguifhed  by  it.  This  abfur- 
dity  is  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  be  defended,  except  by  ad- 
•vancing  a  greater  :  and  therefore  it  is  urged,  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  alter  the  conftitution  in  this  refpe6t,  nor  extin- 
guifh  a  right  to  the  crown  inherent  in  the  Stuart  family,  and 
derived  from  a  fuperior,  that  is,  from  a  divine,  authority. 
This  kind  of  plea  for  refufing  fubmiffion  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  if  it  was  admitted,  would  ferve  any  purpofe  as 
well  as  that  for  which  it  is  brought.  Our  fanatics  urged 
it  formerly,  and  I  do  not  fee  why  a  confcientious  fifth 
monarchy-man  had  not  as  much  right  to  urge  it  formerly, 
as  a  Jacobite  has  now.  But  if  confcience,  that  is  private  opi- 
nion, may  excufe  the  fifth  monarchy-man  and  the  Jacobite, 
who  a6t  conformably  to  it,  from  all  imputations  except  thofe 
jof  madnefs  and  folly ;  how  fhall  the  latter  be  excufed  when 
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He  forfwears  the  principles  he  retains,  acknowledges  the  right 
he  renounces,   takes  oaths  with  an  intent  to  violate  them, 
and  calls  God  to  witnefs  to  a  premeditated  lye  ?  Some  cafuiftry 
has  been  employed  to  excufe  thefe  men  to  themfelves  and  to 
others.  But  fuch  cafuiftry,  and  in  truth  every  other,  deftroys,  by 
diftindlions  and  exceptions,  all  morality,  and  effaces  the  effen- 
tial  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.     This 
the  fchoolmen  in  general  have  done  on  many  occafion  s ;  the  fons 
of  Loyola  in  particular  :  and  I  wifh  with  all  my  heart  that  no- 
thing of  the  fame  kind  could  be  obje6led  to  any  other  divines. 
Some  political  reafoning  has  been  employed,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
fuiftry here  fpoken  of,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe.    It  has  been 
faid,  that  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment,   to  which  they  fubmit  and  fw^ear,   is  juftified  by  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.   But  nothing  can  be  more  falfe 
and  frivolous.      By  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  a  fub- 
je(ft  may  reftft,  no  doubt,    the  prince  who  endeavors  to  ruin 
and  enflave  his  people,   and  may  pufh  this  refiftance  to   the 
dethronement  and  exclufton  of  him  and  his  race  :    but  will  it 
follow,  that,  becaufe  we  may  juftly  take  arms  againft'a  prince 
whofe  right  to  govern  we  once  acknowledged,  and  who  by  fub- 
fequent  adls  has  forfeited  that  right,  we  may  fwear  to  a  rip-ht 
we  do  not  acknovv'ledge,   and  rehft  a  prince  whofe  conduct 
has  not  forfeited  the  right  we  fv/ore  to,  nor  given  any  juft  dif-- 
penfation  from  our  oaths  ?. 

But  I  ftiall  lengthen  this  digreffion  no  further:  it  is  on  a 
fubjeit  I  have  treated  in  public  writings,  the  refutation  of 
which  never  came  to  my  hands,  and,  I  think,  never,  will.  L 
return  to  the  fubjedt  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.  And  I  fay,  that 
fuch  tactions  as  thefe  can  never,  create  any  obftruction  to  a 
prince  who  purfues  the  union  of  his  fubjedts,  nor  diftuib  the 
peace,  of  his  government.  The.  men  who  compofe  them 
a-  muft: 
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muft  be  defperate,  and  impotent;  the  moll  defpicable  of  all 
charadlers,  when  they  go  together.  Every  honeil  and  fenlible 
man  will  diftinguifh  himfelf  out  of  their  number  :  and  they 
will  remain,  as  they  deferve  to  be,  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water,  to  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjedls. 

They  will  remain  fuch,  if  they  are  abandoned  to  them- 
felves,  and  to  that  habitual  infatuation  which  they  have  not 
fenfe  and  fpirit  enough  to  break.  But  it  a  prince,  out  of 
goodnefs  or  policy,  fliould  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
take  them  from  under  this  influence,  and  to  break  thefe  ha- 
bits ;  even  this  divifion,  the  moft  abfurd  of  all  others,  will 
not  be  found  incurable.  A  man  who  has  not  feen  the  infide 
of  parties,  nor  had  opportunities  to  examine  nearly  their  fe- 
cret  motives,  can  hardly  conceive  how  little  a  fhare  principle 
of  any  fort,  tho'  principle  of  fome  fort  or  other  be  always 
pretended,  has  in  the  determination  of  their  conduct.  Rea- 
fon  has  fmall  effed:  on  numbers.  A  turn  of  imagination,  often 
as  violent  and  as  fudden  as  a  guft  of  wind,  determines  their  con- 
dud:  :  and  paffioa  is  taken,  by  others,  and  by  themfelves  too, 
when  it  grows  into  habit  efpecially,  for  principle.  What  gave 
ftrength  and  fpirit  to  a  Jacobite  party  after  the  late  king's  accef- 
flon  ?  The  true  anfwer  is,  a  fudden  turn  of  the  imaginations  of 
a  whole  party  to  refentment  and  rage,  that  were  turned  a  lit- 
tle before  to  quiet  fubmiffion,  and  patient  expedation.  Prin- 
ciple had  as  little  fhare  in  making  the  turn,  as  reafon  had  in 
conduding  it.  Men  who  had  fenfe,  and  temper  too,  before 
that  moment,  thought  of  nothing,  after  it,  but  of  fetting  up 
a  tory  king  againfl:  a  whig  king  :  and  when  fome  of  them 
were  afked,  if  they  were  fure  a  popifh  king  would  make  a 
good  tory  king  ?  or  whether  they  were  determined  to  facri- 
fice  their  religion  and  liberty  to  him  ?  the  anfwer  was,  No; 
that  they  would  take  arms  againfl  him  if  he  made  attempts 
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fon  either  ;  that  this  might  be  the  cafe,  perhaps,  in  fix  months 
after  his  reftoration,  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would 
endeavor  his  reftoration.  This  is  no  exaggerated  fad: :  and 
I  leave  all  men  to  judge,  to  what  fuch  fentiments  and  con- 
duct muft  be  afcribed,  to  principle  or  paflion,  to  reafon  or 
madnefs  ?  What  gives  obftinacy  without  ftrength,  and  fuUen- 
nefs  without  fpirit,  to  the  Jacobite-tories  at  this  time  ?  Ano- 
ther turn  of  imagination,  or  rather  the  fame  fhewing  itfelf  in 
another  form ;  a  ta6lious  habit,  and  a  fa6lious  notion,  con- 
verted into  a  notion  of  policy  and  honor.  They  are  taught 
to  believe,  that  by  clinging  together  they  are  a  confiderable 
weight,  which  may  be  thrown  in  to  turn  the  fcale  in  any  great 
event  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  a  fteady  fuffering 
party  is  an  honor  they  may  flatter  themfelves  with  very  juftly. 
Thus,  they  continue  fteady  to  engagements  which  moft  of 
them  wifti  in  their  hearts  they  had  never  taken  ;  and  fuffer  for 
principles,  in  fupport  of  which  not  one  of  them  would  ven- 
ture further,  than  talking  the  treafon  that  claret  infpires. 

It  refults,  therefore,  from  all  that  has  been  faid,  and 
from  the  refledions  which  thefe  hints  may  fuggeft,  that  in 
whatever  light  we  view  the  divided  ftate  ol  a  people,  there  is 
none  in  which  thefe  diviflons  will  appear  incurable,  nor  an 
union  of  the  members  of  a  great  community  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  their  head,  unattainable.  It  may  happen  in 
this  cafe  as  it  does  in  many  others,  that  things  uncommon 
may  pafs  for  improbable  or  impoilible  :  and,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  uncommon  than  a  Patriot  King,  there  will  be 
no  room  to  wonder  if  the  natural  and  certain  efteds  ot  his 
condud  fhould  appear  improbable  or  impofTiblc  to  many. 
But  there  is  ftill  fomething  more  in  this  cafe.  Tho'  the  union 
we  fpeak  of  be  fo  much  for  the  intereft  of  every  king  and 
every  people,  that  their  glory  and  their  profpcrity  muft  in- 
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creafe,  or  dimini£H,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to: 
it,  or  are  further  removed  horn  it ;  yet  is  there  another  in- 
tereft,  by  which  princes  and  people  both  are  often  impofed 
upon  fo  far,  as  to  miftake  it  for  their  own.  The  intereft  I 
mean,  is  that  of  priv^ate  ambition.  It  would  be  eafy  to  fhew 
in  many  inftances,  and  particularly  in  this,  of  uniting  inftead 
of  dividing,  and  of  governing  by  a  national  concurrence 
inftead  of  governing  by  the  management  of  parties  and 
fadions  in  the  ftate,  how  widely  different,  nay  how  re- 
pugnant, the  interefts  of  private  ambition  and  thofe  of  real 
patriotifm  are.  Men,  therefore,  who  are  warmed  by  the  firfl:, 
and  have  no  fenfe  of  the  laft,  will  declare  for  diviiion,  as  they 
do  for  corruption,  in  oppofttion  to  union  and  to  integrity  of 
government.  They  will  not  indeed  declare  diredly,  that  the 
two  former  are  in  the  abftrad  preferable  ;  but  they  will  affirm, 
with  great  airs  of  fufficiency,  that  both  are  incurable  ;  and 
conclude  from  hence,  that  in  prad:ice  it  is  neceffary  to  com- 
ply with  both.  This  fubterfuge  once  open,  there  is,  no  falfe 
and  immoral  meafure,  in  political  management,  which  may 
not  be  avowed  and  recommended.  But  th-e  very  men,  whoi= 
hope  to  efcape  by  opening  it,  fhut  it  up  again,  and  fecure. 
their  own  condemnation,  when  they  labor  to  confirm  di- 
vifions,  and  to  propagate  corruption,  and  thereby  to  create  the 
very  neceffity  that  they  plead  in  their  excufe.  Neceffity  o£ 
this  kind  there  is  in  reality  none  ;  for  it  feems  full  as  abfurd: 
to  fay,  that  popular  divisions  muft  be  cultivated,  becaufe  po- 
pular union  cannot  be  procured,  as  it  would  be  to  fay  that 
poifon  muft  be  poured  into  a  wound,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
healed.  The  pradlice  of  morality,  in  private  life,  will  ne- 
ver arrive  at  ideal  perfedlion  :  muft  we  give  up  ourfelves, 
therefore,  to  all  manner  of  immorality  ?  and  muft  thofe  who 
are  charged  with  our  inftru6tion  endeavor  to  make  us  the 
moft  profligate  of  men,  becaufe  they  cannot  make  us  faints.? 

Ext- 
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Experience  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  made 
men  defirous  to  unite  in  fociety  and  under  government,  that 
they  might  defend  themfelves  the  better  againft  injuries :  but 
the  fame  depravity  foon  infpired  to  fome  the  defign  of  em^ 
ploying  focieties  to  invade  and  fpoil  focieties  ;  and  to  difturb 
the  peace  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind,  with  more 
force  and  effect  in  fuch  coUedive  bodies,  than  they  could  do 
individually.  Juft  fo  it  happens  in  the  domeftic  oeconomy  of 
particular  ftates  :  and  their  peace  is  difturbed  by  the  fame 
paflions.  Some  of  their  members  content  themfelves  with  the 
common  benefits  of  fociety,  and  employ  all  their  induftry  to 
promote  the  public  good  :  but  fome  propofe  to  themfelves  a 
feparate  intereft  ;  and,  that  they  may  purfue  it  the  more  effec- 
tually,  they  alTociate  with  others.  Thus  factions  are  in  them, 
what  nations  are  in  the  world  ;  they  invade  and  rob  one  ano- 
ther :  and,  while  each  purfues  a  feparate  intereft,  the  com- 
mon intereft  is  facrificed  by  them  all  :  that  of  mankind  in  one 
cafe,  that  of  fome  particular  community  in  the  other.  This 
has  been,  and  muft  always  be,  in  fome  meafare,  the  courfe 
of  human  affairs,  efpecially  in  free  countries,  where  the  paf- 
fions  of  men  are  leis  reftrained  by  authority  :  and  I  am  not 
wild  enough  to  fuppofe  that  a  Patriot  King  can  chang^e 
human  nature.  But  I  am  reafonable  enough  to  fuppofe,  that, 
Vv'ithout  altering  human  nature,  he  may  give  a  check  to  this 
courfe  oi  human  aftairs,  in  his  own  kingdom  at  Icail ;  that 
he  may  defeat  the  dpfignr,,  and  break  the  fpirit  of  ta(!^ion,  in- 
ftead  of  partaking  in  one,  and  aftiuning  the  other;  and  that, 
if  he  cannot  render  the  union  of  his  fubjedls  univerfil,  he 
may  render  it  fo  general  as  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  good  go- 
vernment, private  fecurity,  public  tranquillityj  wealth,  power, 
and  fame. 
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If  tJiefe  ends  were  ever  anfwered,  they  wete  fo,  furely,  in 
this  country,  in  the  days  of  our  Elizabeth.  She  found  her 
kingdoms  full  of  factions,  and  fadlions  of  another  confequence 
and  danger  than  thefe  of  our  days,  whom  fhe  would  have  dif- 
perfed  with  a  puff  of  her  breath.  She  could  not  re-unite 
them,  it  is  true  :  the  papift  continued  a  papift,  the  puritan  a 
puritan  ;  one  furious,  the  other  fuUen.  But  fhe  united  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  her  and  their  common  intereft,  fhe 
inflamed  them  with  one  national  fpirit :  and,  thus  armed,  fhe_ 
maintained  tranquillity  at  home,  and  carried  fuccour  to  her 
friends  and  terror  to  her  enemies  abroad.  There  were  cabals- 
at  her  court,  and  intrigues  among  her  minifters.  It  is  faid 
too,  that  fhe  did  not  diflike  that  there  fhould  be  fuch.  But 
thefe  were  kept  within  her  court.  They  could  not  creep 
abroad,  to  fow  divifion  among  her  people  :  and  her  greateft 
favorite  the  earl  of  Essex  paid  the  price  of  attempting  it 
with  his  head.  Let  our  great  dodlors  in  politics,  who  preach 
fo  learnedly  on  the  trite  text  "  Divide  et  impera,"  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  in  this  refpedl  with  that  of 
her  fucceffor,  who  endeavored  to  govern  his  kingdom  by  the 
notions  of  a  fad:ion  that  he  raifed,  and  to  m,anage  his  parlia- 
ment by  undertakers :  and  they  muft  be  very  obftinate  in- 
deed, if  they  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  a  wife  and  good 
prince  can  unite  a  divided  people,  tho'  a  weak  and  wicked- 
prince  cannot ;  and  that  the  confequences  of  national  union 
are  glory  and  happinefs  to  the  prince  and  to  the  people;  whilft 
thofe  of  dif-union  bringfhame.andmifery  on  both,  and.entaili 
them  too  on  pofterity. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  laft  head,  not:  only  becaufe  it 
is  of  great  importance  in  itfelf,  and  at  all  times,  but  becaufe 
it  is  rendered  more  fo  than  ever  at  this,  time,  by  the  unex-^ 
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ampled  avowal  of  contrary  principles.     Hitherto  it  has  been- 
thought  the  higheft  pitch  of  profligacy  to  own,  inflcad  of  con- 
cealing, crimes  ;  and  to  take  pride  in  them,  inflcad  of  being 
afliamed  of  them.     But  in  our  age  men  have  feared  to  a  pitch 
ftill  higher.   The  firft  is  common,  it  is  the  practice  of  num- 
bers, and  by  their  numbers  they  keep  one  another  in  counte- 
nance.     But   the   choice   fpirits   of  thefe  days,   the  men  of 
mode  in  politics,  are  tar  from  flopping  where  criminals  of  all 
kinds  have   flopt,   when  they  have  gone  even  to  this  point  ; 
for  generally  the  moft  hardened  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newgata 
do  not  go  fo  far.    The  men  I  fpeak  of  contend,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  vicious  by  pradice  and  habit,  but  that  it  is  ne- 
ceflliry  to  be  fo  by  principle.    They  make  themfelves  miflion- 
aries  o£  fadlion  as  well  as   of  corruption  :    they  recommend 
both,  they  deride  all  fuch  as  imagine  it  poflible,  or  fit,  to  re- 
tain truth,  integrity,  and  a  difinterefted  regard  to  the  public 
in  public  lifcj  and  pronounce  every  man  a  fool  who- is  not- 
ready  to  adl  like  a  knave.   I  hope  that  enough  has  been  faid^ 
tho'  much  more  might  have  been  faid,  to  expofe  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  thefe  men,   and  the  abfurdity  of  their  fchemes  ;   and- 
to  fhew  that  a  Patriot   King  may  walk  more  eaflly  and- 
fuccefsfully  in  other  paths  of  government,  "  per  tutum  pla- 
"  numque  iter  religionis, juftitias,  honeflatis,  virtutumque  mo-- 
"  ralium."    Let  me  proceed,  therefore,  to  mention  two  other 
heads  of  the  conduft  that  fuch  a  king  will  hold,  and  it  fhall- 
be  my  endeavor  not  to  fall  into  the  fame  prolixity., 

A  KING  who  efteems  it  his  duty  to  fupport,  or.  to  re— 
ftore,  if  that  be  needful,  the  free  conftitution  of  a  limited? 
monarchy  ;  who  forms  and  maintains  a  wife  and  good  admi- 
niftration  ;  who  fubdues  faction,  and  promotes  the  union  of. 
his  people  :  and  Vv'ho  makes  their  greatefl  good  the  conftant. 
objed:    of  his  government,   may.  be- faid,   no  doubt,,  to  be. 
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in  the  true  interefl  of  his  kingdom.  Ail  the  particular  cafes, 
that  can  arife,  are  included  in  thefe  general  charadieriftics  of 
a  wife  and  good  reign.  And  yet  it  feems  proper  to  mention, 
under  a  diftinft  head,  fome  particular  inftances  that  have  not 
been  touched,  wherein  this  wifdom  and  goodnefs  will  exert 
themfelves. 

Nov/,  tho'  the  true  intereil  of  -feveral  ftates  may  be  the 
fame  in  many  refpe<Sl:s,  yet  is  there  always  fome  difference  to  be 
perceived,  by  a  difcerning  eye,  both  in  thefe  interefts,  and  in 
the  manner  of  purfuing  them  ;  a  difference  that  arifes  from 
the  fituation  of  countries,  irom  the  character  ot  people,  from 
the  nature  of  government,  and  even  from  that  of  climate  and 
foil ;  from  circumftances  that  are,  like  thefe,  permanent,  and 
from  others  that  may  be  deemed  more  accidental.  To  il- 
luftrate  all  this  by  examples,  would  be  eafy,  but  long.  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  therefore  to  mention,  in  fome  inftances 
only,  the  difference  that  arifes,  from  the  caufes  referred  to, 
between  the  true  inlereft  of  our  country,  and  that  of  fome  or 
all  our  neighbors  on  the  continent :  and  leave  others  to  ex- 
tend and  apply  in  their  own  thoughts  the  comparifon  I  fliali 
jhint  at,   rather  than  enlarge  upon. 

The  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  the  charader  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  the  nature  of  her  government,  fit  her  for  trade  and 
commerce.  Her  climate  and  her  foil  make  them  neceffary 
to  her  Well-being.  By  trade  and  commerce  we  grow  a  rich 
and  powerful  nation,  and  by  their  decay  we  are  growing 
poor  and  impotent.  As  trade  and  commerce  enrich,  fo  they 
fortiiy,  our  country.  The  fea  is  our  barrier,  fhips  are  our  tor- 
treffes,  and  the  mariners,  that  trade  and  commerce  alone  can  f  ur- 
nifh,  are  the  o-arrifons  to  defend  them.  France  lies  under  o;reat 
4ifadvantages  in  trade  and  commerce,   by  the  nature  ot  her 
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government.  Her  advantages,  in  jG.tuation,  are  as  great  at 
leaft  as  ours.  Thofe  that  ariic,  from  the  temper  and  cha- 
racter of  her  people,  are  a  little  different  perhaps,  and  yet 
upon  the  whole  equivalent.  Thofe  of  her  climate  and  her 
foil  are  fuperior  to  ours,  and  indeed  to  thofe  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation.  The  United  Provinces  have  the  fame  advantages 
that  we  have  in  the  nature  of  their  government,  more  per- 
haps in  the  temper  and  charadcr  of  their  people,  lefs  to  be 
fure  in  their  fituation,  climate,  and  foil.  But,  without  de- 
fcending-  into  a  longer  detail  of  the  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  attending  each  of  thefe  nations  in  trade  and  com- 
merce,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that 
Great  Britain  flands  in  a  certain  middle  between  the  other 
two,  wdth  regard  to  v/ealth  and  power  arifing  from  thefe 
fprings.  A  lefs,  and  a  lefs  conftant,  application  to  the  im- 
provement of  thefe  may  ferve  the  ends  of  France  ;  a  greater 
is  neceffary  in  this  country  ;  and  a  greater  ftill  in  Holland. 
The  French  may  improve  their  natural  wealth  and  power  by 
the  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  can  have  na 
wealth,  nor  power  by  confequence,  as  Europe  is  now  con- 
ftituted,  wdthout  the  improvement  of  them,  nor  in  any  de- 
gree but  proportionably  to  this  improvement.  The  Dutch 
cannot  fubiift  without  them.  They  bring  wealth  to  other  na- 
tions, and  are  neceffary  to  the  well-being  of  them  ;  but  they 
fupply  the  Dutch  with,  food  and  raiment,  and  are  aeceilary 
even  to  their  being. 

The  refult  of  what  has  been  faid  is,  in  general,  that  the 
wealth  and  power  of  all  nations  depending  fo  much  on  their 
trade  and  commerce,  and  every  nation  being,  like  the  three: 
I  have  mentioned,  in  fuch  different  circumftances  of  ad- 
vantage or  difadvantage  in  the  purfuit  of  this  common-  in- 
ter.efl ;  a  good  government,  and  therefore  tlie  government  or 
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a  Patriot  King,  will  be  direcfted  conftantly  to  make  the 
mofl  of  every  advantage  that  nature  has  given,  or  art  can 
procure,  towards  the  improveirxcnt  of  trade  and  commerce. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  principal  criterions  by  which  we  are  to 
judge,  whether  governors  are  in  the  true  intereft  of  the  people 
or  not. 

It  refults,  in  particular,  that  great  Britain  might  improve 
her  wealth  and  power  in  a  proportion  fuperior  to  that  oi: 
any  nation  who  can  be  deemed  her  riv^al,  if  the  advantages 
fhe  has  were  as  wifely  cultivated,  as  they  v/ill  be  in  the  reign 
of  a  Patriot  King.  To  be  convinced  more  thoroughly 
of  this  truth,  a  very  fhort  procefs  ot  reafoning  will  fuffice. 
Let  any  man,  who  has  knowledge  enough  for  it,  firfl  com- 
pare the  natural  ftate  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  then  their  artificial  ftate  together  ;  that  is,  let 
him  confider  minutely  the  advantages  we  have  by  the  htua- 
tion,  extent,  and  nature  of  our  ifland,  over  the  inhabitants  of 
a  few  fait  marfhes  gained  on  the  fea,  and  hardly  defended 
trom  it :  and  after  that,  let  him  confider  how  nearly  thefe 
provinces  have  raifed  themielves  to  an  equality  of  wealth  and 
power  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  From  whence  arifea 
this  difierence  of  improvement  ?  It  arifes  plainly  from  hence  : 
the  Dutch  have  been,  from  the  foundation  of  their  common- 
wealth, a  nation  of  patriots  and  merchants.  The  fpirit  of 
that  people  has  not  been  diverted  from  thefe  two  objects,  the 
defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  improvement  of  their  trade 
and  commerce  :  which  have  been  carried  on  by  them  with 
uninterrupted  and  unflackened  application,  induftry,  order, 
and  csconomy.  In  Great  Britain  the  cafe  has  not  been  the 
fame,  in  either  refped:;  but  here  we  confine  ourfelves  to  fpeak 
f)f  the  laft  alone. 
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Trade  and  commerce,  fuch  as  they  were  in  thofe  days, 
had  been  fometimes,  and  in  fome  inftances,  before  the  reign 
<)f  Queen  Elizabeth,  encouraged  and  improved  :  but  the 
great  encouragements  were  given,  the  great  extcnfions  and 
improvements  were  made,  by  that  glorious  princefs.  To 
her  we  owe  that  fpirit  of  domefl:ic  and  foreign  trade  which 
is  not  quite  extinguifhed.  It  was  fhc  who  gave  that  rapid 
motion  to  our  whole  mercantile  fyftem  which  is  not  entirely 
ceafed.  They  both  flagged  under  her  fuccellbr;  were  not  re- 
vived under  his  fon  ;  were  checked,  diverted,  clogged,  and 
interrupted,  during  our  civil  wars  :  and  began  to  exert  new 
vigor  after  the  reftoration,  in  a  long  courfe  of  peace;  but  met 
with  new  difficulties,  too, -from  the  confirmed  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  growing  r^^valry  of  the  French.  To  one  of 
thefe  the  pufillanimous  charader  of  James  the  firft  gave 
many  fcandalous  occafions :  and  the  other  was  favored  by 
the  condu6t  of  Charles  the  fecond,  who  never  was  in  the 
true  intereft  of  the  people  he  governed.  From  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  however  trade  and  com- 
merce might  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  other  refpeds,  they 
were  neceffarily  fubjedled  to  depredations  abroad,  and  over- 
loaded by  taxes  at  home,  dujing  the  courfe  of  two  great 
wars.  From  the  acceffion  of  the  late  king  to  this  hour,  in  the 
midft  of  a  full  peace,  the  debt?  of  the  nation  continue  much 
the  fame,  the  taxes  have  been  increafed,  and  tor  eighteen 
years  of  this  time  we  have  tamely  fuffered  continual  depreda- 
tions from  the  moft  contemptible  maritime  power  in  Europe, 
that  oi  Spain. 

A  Patriot  King  will  neither  negled,  nor  facrifice  his 
country's  intereft.  No  other  intereft,  neither  a  fc  reign  nor 
a  domeftic,  neither  a  public  nor  a  private,  will  inf  uence  his 
condudl  in  government.      He  will   not  multiply  taxes  wan- 
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tonly,   nor  keep  up  thofe  unnecefTarily  which  neceility  has- 
laid,  that  he  may  keep  np  legions  of  tax-gatherers.      He  will 
not  continue  national  debts,  by  all  forts  of  political  and  other 
profusion  ;   nor,  more  wickedly  ftill,  by  a  fettled  purpofe  of 
opprefiing  and  impoverifhing  the  people  ;   that  he  may  with. 
greater  eafe   corrupt   fome,   and  govern  the  whole,   accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  paflions  and  arbitrary  will.      To  give  - 
eafe  and  encouragement  to  manufadlory  at  home,   to  affift: 
and  proted:  trade  abroad,    to  improve  and  keep  in  heart  the 
national  colonies,  like  fo  many  farms  of  the  mother  country,, 
will  be  principal  and  conftant  parts  of  the  attention  of  fuch 
a  prince.    The  wealth  of  the  nation  he  will  moft  juftly  efteem 
to  be  his  wealth,   the  power  his  power,  the  fecurity  and  the 
honor,   his  fecurity  and  honor  ;   and,    by  the  very  means  by 
which  he  promotes  the  two  firft,  he  will  wifely  preferve  the 
two  laft;  for  by  thefe  means,  and  by  thefe  alone,  can  the  great 
advantage  of  the  £tuation  of  this  kingdom  be  taken  and  im- 
proved. 

Great  Britain   is  an  ifland :   and,   whilfl  nations  on  the 
continent  are  at  immenfe  charge  in  maintaining  their  barriersy. 
and  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  frequently  embroiled,  to. 
extend  or  ftrengthen  them,  GreatBritain  may,  if  her  governors 
pleafe,  accumulate  wealth  in  maintaining  hers  ;  make  herfelf 
fecure  from  invafions,  and  be  ready  to  invade  others  when  her 
own  immediate  intereft,   or  the  general  intereft  of  Europe,, 
requires  it.      Of  all  which  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  is  a  me- 
morable example,  and  undeniable  proof.      I  faid  the  general: 
interefk  of  Europe  ;    becaufc  it  feems  to  me  that  this,  alone, 
{bould  call  our  councils  off  from  an  almoft  entire  application, 
to  their  domeftic  and  proper  bufinefs.      Other  nations  muft 
watch  over  every  motion    of    their  neighbors ;     penetrate, 
if  they  can,  every  defign  ;  foxefee  every  minute  event ;   and 
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take  part  by  fome  engagement  or  other  in  almoft  every  con- 
jundture  that  arifes.  But  as  we  cannot  be  eaiily  nor  fudden- 
ly  attacked,  and  as  we  ought  not  to  aim  at  any  acquifition 
of  territory  on  the  continent,  it  may  be  our  intereft  to 
watch  the  fecret  workings  of  the  feveral  councils  abroad  ;  to 
advife,  and  warn  ;  to  abet,  and  oppofe  ;  but  it  never  can  be 
our  true  intereft  eaiily  and  oificioufly  to  enter  into  adion, 
much  lefs  into  engagements  that  imply  a<9:ion  and  expence. 
Other  nations,  like  the  Velites  or  light-armed  troops,  ftand 
foremoft  in  the  field,  and  fkirmifh  perpetually.  When  a 
great  war  begins,  we  ought  to  look  on  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  to  whom  we  incline,  like  the  two  lirfl:  lines,  the 
Principes  and  Haftati  of  a  Roman  army  :  and  on  ourfelves, 
like  the  Triarii,  that  are  not  to  charge  with  thefe  legions  on 
every  occafion,  but  to  be  ready  for  the  conflid:  whenever  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  be  it  fooner  or  later,  calls  us  to  it,  and 
the  fum  of  things,  or  the  general  intereft,  makes  it  neceifary. 

This  is  that  poft  of  advantage  and  honor,  which  our 
lingular  fituation  among  the  powers  ol  Eurooe  determines 
us,  or  iliould  determine  us,  to  take,  in  all  difputes  that  hap- 
pen on  the  continent.  If  we  negled:  it,  and  difTipate  our 
flrength  on  occafions  that  touch  us  remotely  or  indiredlly, 
we  are  governed  by  men  who  do  not  know  the  true  intereft 
of  this  illand,  or  who  have  fome  other  intereft  more  at  heart. 
li  we  adhere  to  it,  fo  at  leaft  as  to  deviate  little  and  feldom 
from  it,  as  we  fliall  do  whenever  we  are  wifely  and  honeftly 
governed,  then  will  this  nation  make  her  proper  figure  :  and 
a  great  one  it  will  be.  By  a  continual  attention  to'  improve 
her  natural,  that  is  her  maritime  ftrength,  by  coUetling  all  her 
forces  within  herlelf,  and  referving  them  to  be  laid  out  on 
CTreat  occafions,  fuch  as  regard  her  immediate  interefts  and 
her  honor,  or  fuch  as  are  truly  important  to  the  general  fyftem 
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of  power  in  Europe;  fLe  may  be  the  arbitrator  of  differencesj 
the  guardian  of  liberty,  and  the  preferver  of  that  balance,, 
which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of,  and  is  fo  little  under- 
ftood. 

*^'  Are  we  never  to  be  foldiers?"  it  will  be  faid.  Yes, 
eonftantly,  in  fuch  proportion  as  is  neceffary  for  the  defence 
of  good  government.  To  efiiablifh  fuch  a  military  force  as 
none  but  bad  governors  can  want,  is  to  eftablifh  tyrannical 
power  in  the  king  or  in  the  minifters ;  and  may  be  wanted 
by  the  latter,  when  the  former  would  be  fecure  without  his 
army,  if  he  bi  oke  his  minifter.  Occafionally  too  we  muft  be 
foldiers,  and  for  offence  as  well  as  defence  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  conjundure,  confidered  always  re- 
latively to  the  dijfference  here  infifted  upon  between  our  fitua- 
tion,  our  intereft,  and  the  nature  of  our  ftrength,  compared 
with  thofe  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  defires,  or  even  to  the  wants,  of  the  nations- 
with  whom  we  are  confederated.  Like  other  amphibious 
animals,  we  muft  come  occasionally  on  fhore  :  but  the  water 
is  more  properly  our  element,  and  in  it,  like  them,  as  we  find 
our  greateft  fecurity,   fo  we  exert  our  greateft  force. 

What  I  touch  upon  here,  very  fhortly,  deferves  to  be 
confidered,  and  re-confidered,  by  every  man  who  has,  or 
may  have,  any  fhare  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
For  we  have  not  only  departed  too  much  from  our  true  na- 
tional intereft  in  this  refpedl ;  but  we  have  done  fo  with  the 
general  applaufe  even  of  well-meaning  men,  who  did  not  dif- 
cern  that  we  wafted  ourfelves  by  an  improper  application. 
of  our  ftrength  in  conjunctures  when  we  might  have  ferved 
the  common  caufe  far  more  ufefully,  nay  with  entire  efFect,, 
by  a  proper  application  of  our  natural  ftrength.      There  was 
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fomething  more  than  this.  Armies  grew  fo  much  into  fafhion, 
in  time  of  war,  among  men  who  meant  well  to  their  country, 
that  they  who  mean  ill  to  it  have  kept,  and  keep  them  ftill 
up  in  the  profoundeft  peace:  and  the  number  of  our  foldiers, 
in  this  ifland  alone,  is  aimoil:  double  to  that  of  our  feamen. 
That  they  are  kept  up  againft  foreign  enemies,  cannot  be 
faid  with  any  color.  If  they  are  kept  for  fhew,  they  are  ridi- 
culous ;  if  they  are  kept  for  any  other  purpofe  whatever,  th^ 
are  too  dangerous  to  be  fullered.  A  Patriot  King,  fecond- 
ed  by  minifters  attached  to  the  true  intereft  of  their  country, 
would  foon  reform  this  abufe,  and  fav^e  a  great  part  of  this  cx- 
pence  ;  or  apply  it,  in  a  manner  preferable  even  to  the  faving 
it,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  marine  foot,  and  to  the 
charge  of  a  regill:er  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  feamen.  BiTt 
no  thoughts  like  thefe,  no  great  defigns  for  the  honor  and  in- 
terefl:  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  entertained,  till  men  who 
have  this  honor  and  intereft  at  heart  arife  to  power. 

I  COME   now  to  the  laft  head  under  which  I  fhall  con- 
fider  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  Patriot  King  :   and  let 
it  not  be  thought  to  be  of  the  leaft  importance,   tho'  it  may 
ieem,   at  the  firft  mention,    to  concern   appearances  rathei* 
than  realities,   and  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  circumftance 
contained  in  or  implied  by  the  great  parts  of  the  chara<^ter 
and  condu6l  of  fuch  a  king.      It  is  of  his  perfonal  behavior, 
of  his  manner  of  living  widi  other  men,   and,  in  a  word,   of 
his  private  as  well  as  public  life  that  I  mean  to  fpeak.      It  is  of 
that  decency  and  grace,    that  bicnfeance  of  the  French,  that 
decorum  of  the  Latins,  that  TTpiTTov  of  the  Greeks,  v.'mcli  can 
never  be  refledred  on  any  chara6ler  that  is  not  laid  in  virtue  : 
but  for  want  of  which,   a  character  that  is  fo  laid  will  lofe, 
•at  all  times,   part  of  the  luflire  belonging  to  it,    and  may  be 
fometimes  not  a  little  mifunderflood  and  undervalued.  Beauty 
is  not  feparable  from  health,  nor  this  luftre,   faid  the  Stoics,. 
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from  virtue  :    but  as  a  man  may  be  healthful  without  being 
handfome,  fo  he  may  be  virtuous  without  being  amiable. 

There  are  certain  finifliing  flrokes,  a  laft  hand  as  we  com- 
monly fay,  to  be  given  to  all  the  works  of  art.  When  that 
is  not  given,  we  may  fee  the  excellency  ol  a  general  deiign, 
and  the  beauty  of  fome  particular  parts.  A  judge  of  the  art 
may  fee  further;  he  may  allow  for  what  is  wanting,  and  dif- 
cern  the  full  merit  of  a  complete  work  in  one  that  is  imper- 
fedl.  But  vulgar  eyes  will  not  be  fo  ftruck.  The  work  will 
appear  to  them  defective,  becaufe  uniiniflied  :  fo  that  with- 
out knowing  precifely  what  they  diflike,  they  may  admire,*^ 
but  they  will  not  be  pleafed.  Thus  in  moral  charaders,  tho' 
every  part  be  virtuous  and  great,  or  tho'  the  few  and  fmall 
defeds  in  it  be  concealed  under  the  blaze  of  thofe  {hining 
qualities  that  compenfate  for  them  ;  yet  is  not  this  enough 
even  in  private  life  :  it  is  lefs  fo  in  public  life,  and  flill  lefs 
fo  in  that  of  a  prince. 

There  is  a  certain  "  fpecies  liberalis,"  more  eaflly  under- 
ftood  than  explained,  and  felt  than  defined,  that  muft  be 
acquired  and  rendered  habitual  to  him.  A  certain  propiety 
of  words  and  adions,  that  refults  from  their  conformity  to 
nature  and  charader,  muft  always  accompany  him,  and  create 
an  air  and  manner  that  run  uniformly  thro'  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  condud  and  behaviour:  which  air  and  manner  are  fo  far 
from  any  kind  or  degree  of  affedation,  that  they  cannot  be 
attained  except  by  him  who  is  void  of  all  afiedation.  We 
may  illuftrate  this  to  ourfelves,  and  make  it  more  fenfible,  by 
reflefling  on  the  condud  of  good  dramatic  or  epic  writers. 
They  draw  the  charaders,  which  they  bring  on  the  fcene, 
from  nature,  they  luftain  them  thro'  the  whole  piece,  and 
make  their  adors  neither  fay  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  not  ex- 
adlv  proper  to  the  charader  each  of  them  reprefents.     "  Ode- 
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"  rint  dum  metuant,"  came  properly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
tyrant ;  but  Euripides  would  never  have  put  that  execrable 
fentence  into  the  mouth  of  Minos  or  ^Eacus. 

A  MAN  of  fenfe  and  virtue  both  will  not  fall  into  any  great 
impropriety  of  charader,    or  indecency  of  condud  :    but  he 
may  Aide  or  be  furprifcd  into  fmall  ones,  from  a  thoufand  rea- 
fons,   and  in  a  thoufand  manners,  which  I  fliall  not  ftay  to 
enumerate.      Againft  thefe,  therefore,  even  men,  who  are  in- 
capable of  falling  into  the  others,   muft  be  ftill  on  their  guard, 
and  no  men   fo  much   as   princes.      When  their  minds  are 
filled  and  their  hearts  warmed  with  true  notions  of  govern- 
ment,  when  they  know  their  duty,    and  love  their  people, 
they  will  not  fail  in  the  great  parts  they  are  to  adt,    in  the 
council,    in  the  field,   and  in  all  the  arduous  affairs  that  be- 
long to  their   kingly  office  :   at  leafl:  they  will  not  begin  to 
fail,  by  failing  in  them.      But  as  they  are  men  fufceptible  of 
the  fame  imprefTions,   liable  to  the  fame  errors,  and  expofed 
to  the  fame  paflions,   fo   they  are  likewife  expofed  to  more 
and  ftronger  temptations  than  others.      Befides,   the  eleva- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed,  as  it  gives  them  great  advan- 
tages,  gives  them  great  diladvantages  too,  that  often  coun- 
tervail the  former.      Thus,   for  inftance,   a  little  merit  in  a 
prince  is  feen  and  felt  by  numbers  :    it  is  multiplied,    as  it 
were,  and  in  proportion  to  this  effect  his  reputation  is  raifed 
by  it.      But  then,  a  little  failing  is  feen  and  felt  by  numbers 
too  :  it  is  multiplied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  his  reputation 
finks  in  the  fame  proportion, 

I  SPOKE  above  of  defe<5fs  that  may  be  concealed  under  the 
blaze  of  great  and  fhining  qualities.  This  may  be  the  cafe: 
it  has  been  that  of  fome  princes.  There  goes  a  tradition  that 
Henry   the  fourth  of  France  afked  a  Spanifh  ambaiTador,. 

what 
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what  miftreiTes  the  king  of  Spain  had  ?  The  ambaflador  re- 
plied, like  a  formal  pedant,  that  his  mafter  was  a  prince  who 
feared  God,  and  had  no  miftrefs  but  the  queen.  Henry 
the  fourth  felt  the  reiled:ion,  and  aiked  him  in  return,  with 
jfome  contempt,  "  Whether  his  mafl:er  had  not  virtues  enough 
■*'   to  cover  one  vice?" 

The  faults  or  defe6ls,  that  may  be  thus  covered  or  com- 
penfated,  are,  I  think,  thofe  ol  the  man,  rather  than  thofe 
of  the  king;  fuch  as  arife  from  conilitution,  and  the  natural 
rather  than  the  moral  character  ;  fuch  as  may  be  deemed  ac- 
cidental flarts  of  pailion,  or  accidental  remifl'nefs  in  fome  un- 
guarded hours  ;  furpriles,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  the  man  on  the 
king.  When  thefe  happen  feldom,  and  pafs  foon,  they  may 
be  hid  like  fpots  in  the  fun  :  but  they  are  fpots  ftill.  He 
who  has  the  means  of  feeing  them,  will  fee  them  :  and  he 
who  has  not,  may  feel  the  effeds  of  them  without  know- 
ing precifely  the  caufe.  When  they  continue  (for  here  is 
the  danger,  becaufe,  if  they  continue,  they  will  increafe) 
they  are  fpots  no  longer  :  they  fpread  a  general  fhade,  and 
obfcure  the  light  in  which  they  were  drowned  before.  The 
virtues  of  the  king  are  loft  in  the  vices  of  the  man. 

o 

Alexander  had  violent  pafTions,  and  thofe  for  wine  and 
women  were  predominant,  after  his  ambition.  They  were 
fpots  in  his  chara(5fer  before  they  prevailed  by  the  force  of  ha- 
bit :  as  foon  as  they  began  to  do  fo,  the  king  and  the  hero 
appeared  lefs,  the  rake  and  bully  more.  Perfepolis  was  burnt 
at  the  inftigation  of  Thais,  and  Clytus  was  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  Fie  repented  indeed  of  thefe  two  horrible 
adions,  and  was  again  the  king  and  hero  upon  many  occa- 
fions ;  but  he  had  not  been  enough  on  his  guard,  when  the 
ilrongeft  incitements  to  vanity  and  to  fenfual  pleafures  offered 

themfelves 
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themfelves  at  every  moment  to  him :  and,  when  he  ftood  in 
all  his  eafy  hours  furrounded  by  women  and  eunuchs,  by 
the  pandars,  parafites,  and  buffoons  of  a  voluptuous  court, 
they,  who  could  not  approach  the  king,  approached  the  man, 
and  by  feducing  the  man,  they  betrayed  the  king.  His  faults 
became  habits.  The  Macedonians,  who  did  not  or  would  not 
fee  the  one,  faw  the  other  j  and  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  re- 
fentments,  to  their  fears,  and  to  thofe  factions  that  will  arife 
under  an  odious  government,  as  well  as  under  one  that  grows 
into  contempt. 

Other  characters  might  be  brought  to  contrafl  with  this; 
the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  for  example,  or  the  eldeft 
Cato  :  and  there  will  be  no  objection  to  a  comparifon  oi: 
fuch  citizens  of  Rome,  as  thefe  were,  with  kings  of  the 
firft  magnitude.  Now  the  reputation  of  the  firft  Scipio  was 
not  fo  clear  and  uncontroverted  in  private  as  in  public  life  ; 
nor  was  he  allow'd  by  all,  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  fevere  virtue^ 
as  he  affedted,  and  as  that  age  required.  N^vius  was  thought 
to  mean  him  in  fome  verfcs  Gellius  has  preferved  :  and  Va- 
lerius Antias  made  no  fcruple  to  affert,  that,  far  from  re- 
ftoring  the  fair  Spaniard  to  her  family,  he  debauched  and  kept 
her.  Notwithftanding  this,  what  authority  did  he  not  main- 
tain ?  In  what  efteem  and  veneration  did  he  hot  live  and  die  ? 
With  what  panegyrics  has  not  the  whole  torrent  of  writers 
rolled  down  his  reputation  even  to  thefe  days  ?  This  could  not 
have  happened,  if  the  vice  imputed  to  him  had  Ihewn  itfelf 
in  any  fcandalous  appearances,  to  eclipfe  the  luftre  ol  the  ge- 
neral, the  conful,  or  the  citizen.  The  fame  rcileftion  might 
be  extended  to  Cato,  who  loved  wine  as  vrell  as  Scipio 
loved  women.  Men  did  not  judge  in  the  days  of  the  elder 
Cato  perhaps,  as  Seneca  was  ready  to  do  in  thofe  of  the 
younger,  that  drunkennefs  could  be  no  crime  if  Cato  drank  : 

Vol.    III.  P  but 
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but  Cato's  pafTion,  as  well  as  that  of  SciPio,  was  fubduecf 
and  kept  under  by  his  public  characTter.  His  virtue  warmed, 
inflead  of  cooling,  by  this  indulgence  to  his  genius  or  natin-al 
temper  :  and  one  may  gather,  from  what  Tully  puts  into 
his  mouth,  in  the  treatife  concerning  Old  age,  that  even  his 
love  of  wine  was  rendered  fubfervient,  infte/d  of  doing  hurt, 
to  the  meafures  he  purfued  in  his  public,  charader. 

Give  me  leave  to  infifl:  a  little  on  the  two  firft  Caesars,. 
and  on  Marc  Antony.  I  quote  none  of  them  as  good  men*,, 
but  I  may  quote  them  all  as  great  men,  and  therefore  pro- 
perly in  this  place  ;  finee  a  Patriot  King  mufl:  avoid  the 
defeds  that  diminifh  a  great  charadier,  as  well  as  thofe  that  cor- 
rupt a  good  one.  Old  Curio  called  Julius  Caesar  the  huf- 
band  of  every  wife,  and  the  wife  of  every  hufband  ;  referring 
to  his  known  adulteries,  and  to  the  compliances  that  he  was 
fufpedled  of  in  his  youth  for  Nicomedes.  Even  his  own  fol- 
diers,  in  the  licence  of  a  triumph,  fung  lampoons  on  him  for 
his  profufion  as  welt  as  lewdnefs.  The  youth  of  Augustus 
was  defamed  as  much  as  that  of  Julius  C^sar,  and  both  as 
much  as  that  of  Antony.  When  Rome  was  ranfacked  by 
the  pandars  of  Augustus,  and  matrons  and  virgins  were  ftrip^ 
ped  and  fearched,  like  flaves  in  a  market,  to  chufe  the  fittefl;  to 
fatisfy  his  luft,  did  Antony  do  more  ?  When  Julius  fet  nO' 
bounds  to  his  debauches  in  Egypt,  except  thofe  that  fatiety 
impofed,  *'  poftquam  epulis  bacchoque  modum  laffata  volup- 
"  tas  impofuit,"  when  he  trifled  away  his  time  with  Cleo- 
patra in  the  very  crifis  of  the  civil  war,  and  till  his  troops 
refufed  to  follow  him  any  further  in  his  effeminate  progrefs  up 
the  Nile — did  Antony  do  more  ?  No ;  all  three  had  vices 
which  would  have  been  fo  little  borne  in  any  former  age  of 
Rome,  that  no  man  could  have  raifed  himfelf,  imder  the 
weight  of  them,   to  popularity  and  to  power.      But  we  muft 

not 
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not  wonder  that  the  people,  who  bore  the  tyrants,  bore  the  liber- 
tines ;  nor  that  indulgence  was  fhewn  to  the  vices  of  the  great, 
in  a  city  where  univerfal  corruption  and  profligacy  of  mannere 
were  eftablifhed  :  and  yet  even  in  this  city,  and  among  thefe 
degenerate  Romans,  certain  it  is,  that  different  appearances, 
with  the  fame  vices,  helped  to  maintain  the  Caesars,  and 
ruined  Antony.  I  might  produce  many  anecdotes  to  fhew 
how  the  two  former  faved  appearances  whilft  their  vices  were 
the  moft  flagrant,  and  made  fo  much  amends  for  the  appear- 
ances they  had  not  faved,  by  thofe  of  a  contrary  kind,  that  a 
great  part  at  leaft  of  all  which  was  faid  to  defame  them  might 
pafs,  and  did  pafs,  for  the  calumny  of  party. 

EuT  Antony  threw  off  all  decorum  from  the  firft,  and 
continued  to  do  fo  to  the  laft.  Not  only  vice,  but  indecency 
became  habitual  to  him.  He  ceafed  to  be  a  general,  a  con- 
ful,  a  triumvir,  a  citizen  of  Rome.  He  became  an  Egyptian 
king,  funk  into  luxurious  effeminacy,  and  proved  he  was  un- 
fit to  govern  men,  by  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  governed  bv  a 
woman.  His  vices  hurt  him,  but  his  habits  ruined  him.  If 
a  political  modefly  at  leaft  had  made  him  difguife  the  firft, 
they  would  have  hurt  him  lefs,  and  he  might  have  efcaped  the 
laft :  but  he  was  fo  little  feniible  of  this,  that  in  a  fragment  of 
one  of  his  letters  to  Augustus,  which  Suetonius  has  pre- 
ferved,  he  endeavors  to  juftify  himfelf  by  pleading  this  very 
habit.  "  What  matter  is  it  whom  we  lie  vv'ith?"  favs  he  : 
"  this  letter  may  find  you  pex-haps  with  Tertull  a,  or  Teren- 
"*'  TiLiA,"  or  others  that  he  names.  "  I  lie  with  Cleopatra, 
"  and  have  I  not  done  fo  thcfe  nine  years  ?" 

These  great  examples,  which  I  have  produced,  not  to  en- 
courage vice,  but  to  fiiew  more  flirongly  the  advantages  of 
decency  in  private  behavior,  may  appear  in  fome  fort  figures 
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bigger  than  the  life.  Few  virtues  and  few  vices  grow  up,  in- 
thefe  parts  of  the  world  and  thefe  latter  ages,  to  the  iize  of 
thofe  I  have  mentioned  ;   and  none  have  fuch  fcenes  wherein 
to  exert  themfelv^es.   But  the  truths  I  am  defirous  to  inculcate 
will  be  as  juftly  delivered  in  this  manner,  and  perhaps  more 
jftrongly  felt.   Failings  or  vices  that  flow  from  the  fame  fource 
of  human  nature,  that  run  the  fame  courfe  thro'  the  condu6t 
of  princes,  and  have  the  fame  elFefts  on  their  charaders,  and 
confequently  on  their  government  and  their  fortune,  have  all 
the  proportion  neceflary  to  my  application  of  them.    It  mat- 
ters little,  whether  a  prince,  who  abandons  that  common  de- 
corum which  refults  from  nature  and  which  reafon  prefcrlbes,. 
abandons,  the  particular  decorums  of  this  country  or  that,  of 
this  age  or  that,  which  refult  from  mode,  and  which  cuftom 
exadls.    It  matters  little,  for  inftance,  whether  a  prince  gives 
himfelf  up  to  the  more  grofs  luxury  of  the  weft,   or  to  the 
more  refined  luxury  of  the   eaft ;   whether  he  become  the 
flave  of  a  domeftic  harlot,  or  of  a  foreign  queen  ;   in  fhort, 
whether  he  forget  himfelf  in  the  arms  of  one  whore  or  of 
twenty  ;   and  whether   he   imitate  Antony,    or  a  king  of 
Achici,   who  is  reported  to  have  pafled  his  whole  time  in  aii 
feraglio,   eating,  drinking,  chewing  betel,  playing  with  wo- 
men, and  talking  of  cock-fighting. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  and  draw  to  a  conclufion  :  this  de- 
cency, this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to  ch.asa.€tQT,  is  for 
effential  to  princes  in  particular,  that  whenever  it  is  negledled,- 
their  virtues  lofe  a  great  degree  of  luftre,  and  their  defedls 
acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay  more  ;  by  negleding  this 
decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  fufficient  regard! 
to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them  into  fail- 
ings, their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  princes  and  unworthy  of  men, 
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The  conllitutions  of  governments,  and  the  different  tempers 
and  charafters  of  people,  may  be  thought  juftly  to  defervc 
fome  confideration,  in  determining  the  behav^ior  of  princes 
in  private  life  as  well  as-  in  public  ;  and  to  put  a  difference, 
for  inftance,  between  the  decorum  of  a  king  of  France,  and 
that  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  king  in  an  abfolute  monarchy^ 
and  reigned  over  a  people  whofe  genius  makes  it  as  fit  perhaps 
to  impofeon  them  by  admiration  and  awe,  as  to  gain  and  hold 
them  by  affedion.  Accordingly  he  kept  great  ffate  ;  was 
haughty,  was  referved  ;  and  all  he  faid  or  did  appeared  to  be 
forethought  and  planned.  His  regard  to  appearances  was  fuch, 
that  when  his  miftrefs  was  the  vvifjs  of  another  man,  and  he 
had  children  by  her  every  year,  he  endeavored  to  cover  her 
conftant  refidence  at  court  by  a  place  fhe  filled  about  the 
queen  :  and  he  dined  and  fupped  and  cohabited  with  the  lat- 
ter in  every  apparent  refpedl  as  if  he  had  had  no  miftrefs  at  all. 
Thus  he  ralfed  a  great  reputation  ;  he  was  revered  by  his  fub- 
jedts,  and  admired  by  his  neighbors :  and  this  was  due  princi- 
pally to  the  art  with  which  he  managed  appearances,  fo  as  to 
fet  off  his  virtues,  to  difguife  his  failings  and  his  vices,  and  by 
his  example  and.  authority  to  keep  a  veil  drawn  over  the  futility 
and  debauch  of  his  court. 

His  fucceffor,  not  to  the  throne,  but  to  th.e  fovereign  power, 
was  a  mere  rake,  with  fome  wit,  and  no  morals  ;  nay,  with 
fo  little  regard  to  them,  that  he  made  them  a  fubje6t  of  ri- 
dicule in  difcourfe,  and  appeared  in  his  whole  conduct  more 
profligate,  if  that  could  be,  than  he  was  in  principle.  The 
difference  between  thefe  charad:ers  foon  appeared  in  abomi- 
nable effeds  ;  fuch  as,  cruelty  apart,  might  recal  the  memory 
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•of  Nero,  or,  in  the  other  fex,   that  of  Messalina,   and  fuch 
as  I  leave  the  chroniclers  of  fcandal  to  relate. 

Our  Elizabeth  was  q«een  in  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
reigned  over  a  people  at  all  times  more  eafily  led  than 
driven  ;  and  at  that  time  capable  of  being  attached  to  their 
prince  and  their  country,  by  a  more  generous  principle  than 
any  of  thofe  which  prevail  in  our  days,  by  affedtion.  There 
was  a  flrong  prerogative  then  in  being,  and  the  crown  was  in 
poffeilion  of  greater  legal  power.  Popularity  was,  however, 
then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  mufl  be  always  in  mixed  govern- 
ment, the  fole  true  foundation  of  that  fufficient  authority  and 
influence,  which  other  conftitutions  give  the  prince  gratis, 
and  independently  of  the  people,  but  which  a  king  of  this 
nation  mufl  acquire.  The  wife  queen  faw  it,  and  fhe  faw 
too,  how  much  popularity  depends  on  thofe  appearances,  that 
depend  on  the  decorum,  the  decency,  the  grace,  and  the 
propriety  of  behavior  oi:  which  we  are  fpeaking.  A  warm 
concern  for  the  interefl;  and  honor  of  the  nation,  a  tender- 
nefs  for  her  people,  and  a  confidence  in  their  affcdlions,  were 
appearances  that  ran  thro'  her  whole  public  condu6f,  and 
gave  life  and  color  to  it.  She  did  great  things,  and  flie  knew 
how  to  fet  them  off  according  to  their  full  value,  by  her  man- 
ner of  doing  them.  In  her  private  behavior  fhe  fhewcd 
great  affability,  fhe  defcended  even  to  familiarity  ;  but  her  fa- 
miliarity was  fuch  as  could  not  be  imputed  to  her  weaknefs, 
and  was,  therefore,  mofl  juftly  afcribed  to  her  goodnefs.  Tho' 
a  woman,  £he  hid  all  that  was  womanifh  about  her  :  and  if  a 
few  equivocal  marks  of  coquetry  appeared  on  fome  occalions, 
they  pafTed  like  flafhes  of  lightning,  vanifhed  as  foon  as  they 
were  difcerned,  and  imprinted  no  blot  on  her  charadler.  She 
ikad  private  friendfhips,  fhe  had  favorites :  but  flie  never  fuf- 
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fered  her  friends  to  forget  fhe  was  their  queen  ;  and  when  her 
favorites  did,  fhe  made  them  feel  that  fhe  was  fo. 

Her  fueceflbr  had  no  virtues  to  fet  off,  but  he  had  failings 
and  vices  to  conceal.  He  could  not  conceal  the  latter  ;  and, 
void  of  the  former,  he  could  not  compenfate  for  them.  His 
failings  and  his  vices  therefore  ftanding  in  full  view,  he  pafTed 
for  a  weak  prince  and  an  ill  man  ;  and  fell  into  all.  the  con- 
tempt wherein  his  memory  remains  to  this  day.  The  methods 
he  took,  to  preferve  himfelf  from  it,  ferved  but  to  confirm  him 
in  it.  No  man  can  keep  the  decorum  of  manners  in  life,  who 
is  not  free  from  every  kind  of  affe6fation,  as  it  has  been  faid  al- 
ready :  but  he  who  affects  what  he  has  no  pretenfions  to,  or  what 
is  improper  to  his  character  and  rank  in  the  world,  is  guilty  cf 
moft  con  fummate  folly;  he  becomes  doubly  ungracious,  doubly 
indecent,  and  quite  ridiculous.  James  the  firft,  not  having 
one  quality  to  conciliate  the  efteem  or  ?ffedfion  of  his  people  to 
him,  endeavored  to  impofe  on  their  underftandings  ;  and  to 
create  a  refped:  for  himfelf,  by  fpreading  the  moft  extravagant 
notions  about  kings  in  general,  asif  they  were  middle  beings  be- 
tween God  and  other  men  ;  and  by  comparing  the  extent  and 
unfearchable  myfteries  of  their  power  and  prerogative  to  thofe  of 
the  divine  providence.  His  language  and  his  behavior  were 
Gommonlyfuited  to  fuchfoolifh  pretenfions  ;and.thus,  by  affunir- 
ing  a  claim  to  fuch  refped:  and  fubmiffion  as  were  not  due  to  him, 
he  lofl:  a  great  part  of  what  was  due  to  him.  In  fhort,  he  begun 
at  the  wrong  end ;  for  tho'  the  fhining  qualities  of  the  king  mr.y 
cover  fome  failings  and  fome  vices  that  do  not  grow  up  to  ftrong 
habits  in  the  man, yet  muft  the  character  of  a  great  and  good  king 
be  founded  in  that  of  a  great  and  good  m.an.  A  king  who. lives 
out  of  the  fight  of  his  fubjedts,  or  is  never  feen  by  them  except 
on  his  throne,  can  fcarce  be  defpifed  as  a  man, tho'  he  may  be  ha- 
ted as  a  king.  But  the  king  who  lives  more  in  their  fight,  and 
7  more 
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more  under  their  obfervation,  may  be  defpifed  before  he  is 
■hated,  and  even  without  being  hated.  This  happened  to  king 
Tames  :  a  thoufand  circumftances  brought  it  to  pafs,  and  none 
more  than  the  indecent  weaknefTes  he  had  for  his  minions. 
He  did  not  endeavor  to  cure  this  contempt  and  raife  his  cha- 
rafter,  only  by  affeding  what  he  had  no  pretenfions  to,  as  in 
the  former  cafe  ;  but  he  endeavored  likewise  moft  vainly  to  do 
it  by  aiTexSting  what  was  improper  to  h.is  chara<3:er  and  rank. 
He  did  not  endeavor  indeed  to  difguife  his  natural  pufillanimity 
and  timidity  under  the  mafk  of  a  bully,  whilfl:  he  was  impofed 
upon  and  infulted  by  all  his  neighbors,  and  above  all  by  the 
Spaniards;  but  he  retailed  the  fcraps  of  Buchanan,  affedled 
lo  talk  much,  figured  in  church  controverfies,  and  put  on  all 
the  pedantic  appearances  ot  a  fcholar^  whilfl  he  neglected  all 
jthofe  of  ii  great  and  good  man,  as  well  as  king. 

Let  not  princes  flatter  themfelvTs.  They  will  be  examined 
clofely,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life  :  and  thofe,  who 
cannot  pierce  further,  will  judge  of  them  by  the  appearances 
they  give  in  both.  To  obtain  true  popularity,  that  which  is 
founded  in  efteem  and  affedion,  they  muft,  therefore,  main- 
tain their  charaders  in  both  ;  and  to  that  end  negled:  appear- 
ances in  neither,  but  obferve  the  decorum  neceflary  to  preferve 
the  efteem,  whilft  they  win  the  ajffedions  of  mankind.  Kings, 
they  muft  never  forget  that  they  are  men  :  men,  they  muft 
never  forget  that  they  are  kings.  The  fentiments,  which  one 
of  thefe  reflections  of  courfe  infpires,  will  give  a  humane 
and  affable  air  to  their  whole  behavior,  and  make  them  tafte 
in  that  high  elevation  all  the  joys  of  focial  life.  The  fenti- 
ments, that  the  other  refledion  fuggefts,  will  be  found  very 
x:ompatible  with  the  former  :  and  they  may  never  forget  that 
they  are  kings,  tho'  they  do  not  always  carry  the  crown  on 
:their  heads,  nor  the  fceptre  in  their  hands.   Vanity  and  folly 

muft 
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muft  entrench  themfdves  in  a  conftant  affcdlation  of  flate,  to 
preferve  regal  dignity  :  a  wife  prince  will  know  how  to  pre- 
ferve  it  when  he  lays  his  majcfty  afide.  He  will  dare  to  ap- 
pear a  private  man,  and  in  that  charader  he  will  draw  to 
himfelf  a  refped  lefs  oftentatious,  but  more  real  and  more 
pleafmg  to  him,  than  any  which  is  paid  to  the  monarch.  By 
never  faying  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  fay,  he  will  never  hear 
what  is  unfit  for  him  to  hear.  By  never  doing  what  is  unfit 
for  him  to  do,  he  v/ill  never  fee  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  fee. 
Decency  and  propriety  of  manners  are  fo  far  from  leffening 
the  pleafures  of  life,  that  they  refine  them,  and  give  them  an 
higher  tafte  :  they  are  fo  far  from  reftraining  the  free  and 
eafy  commerce  of  focial  life,  that  they  banifh  the  bane  of  it, 
licentioufnefs  of  behavior.  Ceremony  is  the  barrier  againft 
this  abufe  of  liberty  in  public  ;  politenefs  and  decency  are  fo 
in  private  :  and  the  prince,  who  pradifes  and  exadls  them, 
will  amufe  himfelf  much  better,  and  oblige  thofe,  who  have 
the  honor  to  be  in  his  intimacy  and  to  fhare  his  pleafures  with 
him,  much  more,  than  he  could  pofiibly  do  by  the  moft  ab- 
folute  and  unguarded  familiarity. 

That  which  is  here  recommended  to  princes,  that  con- 
ftant guard  on  their  own  behavior  even  in  private  life,  and 
that  conftant  decorum  which  their  example  ought  to  exadl 
from  others,  will  not  be  found  fo  difficult  in  pradlice  as  may 
be  imagined  ;  if  they  ufe  a  proper  difcernraent  in  the  choice 
of  the  perfons  whom  they  admit  to  the  neareft  degrees  of  in- 
timacy with  them.  A  prince  fhould  chufe  his  companions 
with  as  great  care  as  his  minifters.  If  he  trufts  the  bufinefs 
of  his  ftate  to  thefe,  he  trufts  his  charadler  to  thofe  :  and  his 
charadler  will  depend  on  theirs  much  more  than  is  commonly 
thought.  General  experience  will  lead  men  to  judge  that  a 
iimilitude  of  character  determined  the  choice  5   even,  when 
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chance,  indulgence  to  aiTiduity,  good-nature,  or  want  of  re- 
flection, had  their  fliare  in  the  introduction  of  men  unworthy 
of  fuch  favor.  But,  in  fuch  cafes,  certain  it  is  that  they,  who 
judged  wrong  at  iirft  concerning  him,  will  judge  right  at  laft. 
He  is  not  a  trifler,  for  inftance.  Be  it  fo  :  but  if  he  takea 
trifling  futile  creatures,  men  of  mean  characters,  or  of  no 
character,  into  his  intimacy,  he  fhews  a  difpofltion  to  become 
fuch  ;  and  will  become  fuch,  unlefs  he  breaks  thefe  habits 
early,  and  before  puerile  amufements  are  grown  up  to  be  the 
buflnefs  of  his  lire.  I  mean,  that  the  minds  of  princes,  like 
the  minds  of  other  men,  will  be  brought  down  infenflbly  to 
the  tone  of  the  company  they  keep. 

A  WORSE  confequence,  even  than  this,  may  follow  a  want 
of  difcernment  in  princes  how  to  chufe  their  companions, 
and  how  to  conduCl  themfelves  in  private  life.  Silly  kings 
have  reflgned  themfelves  to  their  minifters,  have  fufFered 
thefe  to  ftand  between  them  and  their  people,  and  have  form- 
ed no  judgments,  nor  taken  any  meafures  on  their  own  know- 
ledge, but  all  implicitly  on  the  reprefentations  made  to  them 
by  their  minifliers.  Kings  of  fuperior  capacity  have  refigned 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  to  their  favorites,  male  and  fe- 
male, have  fuffered  thefe  to  ftand  between  them  and  their  moft 
able  and  faithful  counfellors:  their  judgments  have  been  in- 
fluenced, and  their  meafures  direCted  by  inflnuations  of  wo- 
men, or  of  men  as  little  fitted  as  women,  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation, to  be  hearkened  to,  in  the  great  affairs  of  govern- 
meirt.  Hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  examples  ;  all  melancholy, 
many  tragical !  fufiicient,  one  would  imagine,  to  deter  princes, 
if  attended  to,  from  permitting  the  companions  of  their  idle 
hours,  or  the  inftruments  of  their  pleafures,  to  exceed  the 
.l)oiinds  of  thofe  provinces.  Should  a  minifter  of  ftate  pre- 
tend to  vie  with  any  of  thefe,  about  the  forms  of  a  drawing- 
•»  room, 
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room,  the  regulation  of  a  ruelle,  the  decoration  of  a  ball,  or 
the  drefs  of  a  fine  lady,  he  would  be  thought  ridiculous,  and 
he  would  be  truly  fo.  But  then  are  not  any  of  thefe  imper- 
tinent, when  they  prefume  to  meddle  in  things  at  leaft  as 
much  above  them,  as  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned  are  be- 
low the  others  ?  And  are  not  princes,  who  fufFer  them  to  do 
fo,  unaccountably  weak  ? 

What  fhall  I  fay  further  on  this  head  ?  Nothing  more  is 
neceflary.  Let  me  wind  it  up,  therefore,  ■  by  afferting  this 
great  truth,  that  refults  from  what  has  been  already  faid  :  As 
he  can  never  fill  the  character  of  a  Patriot  King,  tho'  his 
perfonal  great  and  good  qualities  be  in  every  other  refpedl 
equal  to  it,  who  lies  open  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  to  the 
fedudion  of  women,  and  to  the  partialities  and  affedlions 
which  are  eafily  contracted  by  too  great  indulgence  in  private 
life  ;  fo  the  prince,  who  is  defirous  to  eftablifh  this  character, 
muft  obferve  fuch  a  decorum,  and  keep  fuch  a  guard  on  him- 
felf,  as  may  prevent  even  the  fufpicion  of  being  liable  to  fuch 
influences.  For  as  the  reality  would  ruin,  the  very  fufpicion 
will  leflen  him  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  :  and  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  which  is  fame  after  death,  is  fuperior  ftrength 
and  power  in  life. 

And  now,  if  the  principles  and  meafures  of  condudl,  laid 
down  in  this  difcourfe,  as  neceflary  to  conftitute  that  greatefl: 
and  mofl:  glorious  of  human  beings,  a  Patriot  King,  be 
fufficient  to  this  purpofe  ;  let  us  confider,  too,  how  eafy  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  efl:ablifli  them  in  the  minds  of  princes. 
They  are  founded  on  true  propofitions,  all  of  which  are  ob- 
vious, nay,  many  of  them  felf-evident.  They  are  confirmed 
by  univerfal  experience.  In  a  word,  no  underfl:anding  can 
refift  them,  and  none  but  the  weakeft  can  fail,  or  be  mifled, 
in  the  application  of  them.      To  a  prince,  whofe  heart  is  cor- 
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Tupt,   it  is  in  vain  to  fpeak  :   and,  for  fuch  a  prince,  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  write.      But  if  the  heart  of  a  prince  be  not 
corrupt,   thefe  truths  will  find  an  eafy  ingreffion,    thro'  the 
underftanding,  to  it.      Let  us  confider  again,  what  the  fure, 
the  neceffary  effedls  of  fuch  principles  and  meafures  of  con- 
<lu6l  muft  be,  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  people.      On  this  fub- 
jed:  let  the  imagination  range  thro'  the  whole  glorious  fcene  of 
a  patriot  reign :  the  beauty  of  the  idea  will  infpire  thofe  tranf- 
ports,  which  Plato  imagined  the  vifion  of  Virtue  would  in- 
fpire, if  Virtue  could  be  feen.      What  in  truth  can  be  fo  love- 
ly, what  fo  venerable,  as  to  contemplate  a  king  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  people  are  fixed,  filled  with  admiration,  and 
glowing  with  affedlion  ?   A  king,  in  the  temper  of  whofe  go- 
vernment, like  that  of  Nerva,  things  fo  feldom  allied  as  em- 
pire and  liberty  are  intimately  mixed,  co-exift  together  infepa- 
rably,  and  conftitute  one  real  efl'ence?  What  fpedlacle  can  be 
prefented  to  the  view  of  the  mind  fo  rare,    fo  nearly  divine, 
as  a  king  poffefied  of  abfolute  power,  neither  ufurped  by  fraud, 
nor  maintained  by  force,  but  the  genuiee  effed:  of  efteem,  of 
confidence,  and  affedion  ;   the  free  gift  of  liberty,  who  finds 
her  greateft  fecurity  in  this  power,  and  would  defire  no  other 
if  the  prince  on  the  throne  could  be,  what  his  people  wifh  him 
to  be,   immortal  ?    Of  fuch  a  prince,   and  of  fuch  a  prince 
alone,   it  may  be  faid  with  ftrid  propriety  and  truth, 

"   Volentes 
-"  Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  affedat  Olympo." 

Civil  fury  will  have  no  place  in  this  draught :  or,  if  the  mon- 
iler  is  feen,   he  muft  be  feen  as  Virgil  defcribes  him, 

"   Centum  vindus  ahenis 
"  Poft  tcrgum  nodis,  fremit  horridus  ore  cruento." 

He 
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He  muft  be  feen  fubdued,  bound,  chained,  and  deprived  en- 
tirely of  power  to  do  hurt.  In  his  place,  concord  will  ap- 
pear, brooding  peace  and  profperity  on  the  happy  land;  joy 
fitting  in  every  face,  content  in  every  heart;  a  people  unop- 
preffed,  undifturbed,  unalarmed  ;  bufy  to  improve  their  pri- 
vate property  and  the  public  flock;  fleets  covering  rJie  ocean, 
bringing  home  wealth  by  the  returns  of  induftry,  carrying  af- 
fiftance  or  terror  abroad  by  the  diredion  of  wifdom,  and 
afferting  triumphantly  the  right  and  the  honor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  far  as  waters  roll  and  as  winds  can  waft  them. 

Those  who  live  to  fee  fuch  happy  days,  and  to  ad  in  fo 
glorious  a  fcene,  will  perhaps  call  to  mind,  with  fome  tender- 
nefs  of  fentiment,  when  he  is  no  more,  a  man,  who  contri- 
buted his  mite  to  carry  on  fo  good  a  work,  and  who  defired 
life  for  nothing  fo  much,  as  to  fee  a  king  of  Great  Britain  the 
moft  popular  man  in  his  country,  and  a  Patriot  King  at 
the  head  of  an  united  people. 
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STATE    of    PA  RT  I  E  S 


AT      THE 


Acceffion  of  King  GEORGE  the  Firft. 


IPERCEIVE  by  yours  that  my  difcourfe  of  the  charac- 
ter and  condud  of  a  Patriot  King,  in  that  article  which 
relates  to  party,  has  not  entirely  fatisfied  your  expe6la- 
tions.  You  expeded,  from  fome  things  that  I  remember  to  have 
faid  to  you  in  converfation,  and  others  that  have  fallen  on  that 
occafion  from  my  pen,  a  more  particular  application  of  thofe 
o-eneral  reafonings  to  the  prefent  time,  and  to  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties, from  the  late  king's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  The  fub- 
jedl  is  delicate  enough,  and  yet  I  fhall  fpeak  upon  it  what 
truth  exads  from  me,  with  the  utmoft  franknefs  :  for  I  know 
all  our  parties  too  well,  to  efteem  any  ;  and  I  am  too  old, 
and  too  refigned  to  my  fate,  to  want,  or  to  fear  any. 

"Whatever  anecdotes  you  have  been  told,  for  you  are  too 
young  to  have  feen  the  pafiages  of  the  times  I  am  going  to 
mention,  and  whatever  prepofleffions  you  have  had,  take  thefe 
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fads  for  undoubted  trutlis  :  That  there  was  no  defign  on  footy 
during  the  four  lafl:  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  to  fet  afide 
the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  pretender  to  it  ;  nor  any  party 
formed  for  this  purpofe  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  that 
princcfs,  whofe  memory  I  honor,  and  therefore  feel  a  jufl  in- 
dienation  at  the  irreverence  with  which  we  have  feen  it  treat- 
ed.  If  fuch  a  defign  had  been  on  foot,  during  that  time, 
there  were  moments  when  the  execution  of  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult,  or  dangerous  enough,  to  have  flopped  men  of 
the  moft  moderate  refolution.  Neither  could  a  delign  of 
that  nature  have  been  carried  on  fo  long,  though  it  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  without  leaving  fome  traces,  whick 
would  have  appeared  v/hen  fuch  ftridl  inquifitions  were  made^ 
when  the  papers  of  fo  many  of  the  queen's  fervants  were, 
feized,  and  even  her  own  papers,  even  thofe  fhe  had  fealed 
up  to  be  burnt  after  her  death,,  were  expofed  to  fo  much  in- 
decent infpedion.  But,  laying  afide  all  arguments  of  the 
probable  kind,  I  deny  the  fad  abfolutely  :,  and  I  have  the 
better  title  to  exped  credit,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  true 
without  my  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  fufpicion  of  it ;  and  be- 
caufe even  they  who  believed  it,  for  all  who  afferted  it  did 
not  believe  it,  had  no  proof  to  produce,  nor  have  to  this. 
hour,  but  vain  furmifes ;  nor  any  authority  to  reft  upon, 
but  the  clamor  of  party. 

•  That  there  were  particular  men,  who  correfponded  in- 
diredly,  and  diredly  too,  with  the  pretender,  and  with  others 
for  his  fervice ;  that  thefe  men  profefTed  themfelves  to  be  zeal- 
ous in  it,  and  made  large  promifes,  and  raifed  fome  faint 
hopes,  I  cannot  doubt:  tho'  this  was  unknown  to  me  at  that 
time,  or  at  leaft  I  knew  it  not  with  the  fame  certainty,  and 
in  the  fame  detail,  that  I  have  known  it  fince.  But  if  this 
7  was 
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was  done  by  fome  who  were  in  the  queen's  fervice,  it  was 
done  too  by  fome  who  were  out  of  it,  and,  I  think,  with  lit- 
tle fincerity  by  either. 

It  may  well  feem  jPtrange  to  one  who  carries  in  his  breaft 
a  heart  like  yours,  that  men  of  any  rank,  and  efpecially  of 
the  higheft,  fhould  hold  a  condud:  fo  falfe,  fo  dangerous,  al- 
ways of  uncertain  event,  and  often,  as  it  was  in  the  cafe  here 
mentioned,  upon  remote  contingencies)  and  fuch  as  they 
themfelves  think  the  leaft  probable.  Even  I  think  it  ftrange, 
who  have  been  much  longer  mingled  in  a  corrupt  world,  and 
who  have  feen  many  more  examples  of  the  folly,  of  the  cun- 
ning, and  the  perfidy  of  mankind.  A  great  regard  to  wealth, 
and  a  total  contempt  of  virtue,  are  fentiments  very  nearly 
allied  :  and  they  mull  poiTefs  the  whole  fouls  of  men  whom 
they  can  determine  to  fuch  infamous  duplicity,  to  fuch  double 
treachery.  In  fadt  they  do  fo.  One  is  fo  afraid  of  lofing 
his  fortune,  that  he  lays  in  claims  to  fecure  it,  perhaps  to  aug- 
ment it,  on  all  fides,  and  to  prevent  even  imaginary  dangers. 
Another  values  fo  little  the  inward  tcftimony  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  or  the  future  reproaches  ot  thofe  he  has  deceived, 
that  he  fcruples  not  to  take  engagements,  for  a  time  to  come, 
that  he  has  no  defign  to  keep  ;  if  they  may  ferve  as  expe- 
dients to  facilitate,  in  any  fmall  degree,  the  fuccefs  of  an  im- 
mediate projecl".  All  this  was  done  at  the  time,  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  by  the  perfons  I  intend.  But  the  icheme  of  de- 
feating the  proteftant  fucceflion  was  fo  far  from  being  laid  by 
the  queen  and  her  minilters,  and  fuch  a  refolution  was  fo  far 
from  being  taken,  that  the  very  men  I  ipeak  of,  when  they  were 
.preffed  by  the  other  iide,  that  is  from  Verfailles  and  St.  Ger- 
mains,  to  be  more  particular,  and  to  come  into  a  cloier  con- 
cert, declined  both,  and  gave  the  mod  evafive  aniwers. 
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A  LITTLE  Before,  or  about,  the  time  of  the  queen's  deaths, 
fome  other  perfons  who  figured  afterwards  in  the  rebellion^, 
entered  in  good  earnefl:  into  thofe  engagements,  as  I  believe; 
for  I  do  not  know  exadlly  the  date  of  them.      But  whenever 
they  took  them,  they  took  them  as  fingle  m.en.      They  could 
anfvver  for  no  party  to  back  them.      They  might  flatter  thrm- 
felves  with  hopes  and  dreams  like  Pompey,  if  little  men  and. 
little  things  may  be  compared  with  great,  of  legions  ready  to. 
rife  at  the  ftamp  of  their  feet.      But  they  had  no  aflurance,  no 
nor  grounds  to  expedb  any  troops,  except  thofe  of  the  high- 
lands;  whofe  difpofition  in  general  was  known-  to  every  man,, 
butwhofe  infurreftion,  without  the  concurrence  of  other  in- 
furre£lions  and  other  troops,  was  deemed,  even  by  thofe  that 
made  them  take  arms  afterwards,  not  a  ftrength  but  a  weak- 
nefs  ;   ruin  to  the  poor  people,  and  ruin  to  the  caufe..     In. 
a  ward,  thefe  men  v/ere  (o  truly  iingle  in  their  engagements,, 
and  their  meafures  were  fo  unripe  for  aftion  when  the  refolu— 
tion  of  acSting  immediately  was  taken  by  them,  that,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,   they  durft  not  communicate  their  defign  to  any  one 
man  of  confequence  that  ferved  at  that  time  with  them.   What 
perfuades  me  of  it  is  this.      One  man,  whom  they  thought 
likely  to  incline  to  them  on  feveral  accounts,  they  attempted 
indiredly  and  at  a  great  diftance  :   they  came  no  nearer  to  the. 
point  with  him,  neither  then,  that  is  juft  liefore  the  queen's, 
death,  nor  afterwards.      They  had  indeed  no  encouragement 
to  do  it ;  for,  uponthis  hint,  and  another  circumftance  which 
fell  in,  both  he  and  others  took  feveral  occafions  to  declare, 
that  tho'  they  would  ferve  the  queen  faithfully,  and  exclu- 
fively  of  all  other  regards  or  engagements,  to  her  lafl:  breath,, 
yet  after  her  deceafe  they  would  acknowledge  the  prince  on 
whom  the  fuccefhon  devolved  by  law,  and  to  which  they.  had. 
fworn,  and  no  other.     This  declaration  would  have  been  that. 
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of  the  far  greateft  number  of  the  fame  party,  and  would  have 
been  ftuck  to  by  them,  if  the  pafTions  and  private  interefts  of 
another  party  had  not  prevailed  over  the  true  intereft  of  a 
new  family  that  was  going  to  mount  the  throne.  You  may 
afk  me  now,  and  the  queftion  will  not  be  at  all  improper. 
How  it  came  to  pafs,if  the  queen  and  her  miniftcrs  had  no 
defrgn  to  defeat  the  fuccefTion,  that  fo  much  fufpicion  of  it 
prevailed,  that  fo  great  an  alarm  was  taken  and  fo  great  a. 
clamor  raifed  ?  I  might  anfwer  you  very  fhortly  and 
very  truly.  By  the  ftrange  condudt  of  a  firfh  minifter,  by  the 
contefts  about  the  negociations  of  the  peace,  and  by  the  arts 
of  a  party. 

The  mind's  of  fome  minifters  are  like  the  "  fandlum  fanc-^ 
*''  torum"  of  a  temple  I  have  read,  of  fomewhere  :   before  it 
a  great  curtain  was-  folemnly  drawn  ;   within  it  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  a  confufed  groupe  of  mif-fhapen,  and  imper- 
fedl  forms,  heads  without  bodies,,  bodies  without  heads,  and 
the  like.      To  develope  the  moft  complicated  cafes,   and  tO' 
decide  in  the  moft  doubtful,   has   been  the   talent  of  great 
minifters  :    it  is  that  of  others  to  perplex  the  moft  ftmple,, 
and  to  be  puzzled  by  the  plaineft.      No  man  was  more  de^ 
ftrous  of  power  than  the  minifter  here  intended,  and  he  had- 
a  competent  ftiare  of  cunning  to  wriggle  himfelf  into  it;  but 
then  his  part  was  over,  and  no  man  was  more  at  a  lofs  how  to» 
employ  it.      The  ends,  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  he  faw  for  the 
moft  part  darkly  and  indiftinclly  ;   and  if  he  faw  them  a  lit- 
tle better,   he   ftill   made  ufe  of  means   difproportionate  ta? 
them.      That  private  correfpondence  with  the  queen,  which., 
produced  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  17 10,  was  begun  with 
him  whilft  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  was  continued,  thro' 
him,  during  the  two  years  that  interv^ened  between  his  leav- 
ing the  court,  and  his  return  to  it.      This  gave  him  the  fore 
coniidence  of  the  queen,  put  him  more  abfolutely  at  the  head- 
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of  the  party  that  came  into  power,  and  invefted  him  with  all 
the  authority  that  a  firft  minifter  could  have  in  thofe  days, 
and  before  any  man  could  prelume  to  rival,  in  that  rank,  and 
in  this  kingdom,  the  rank  of  the  ancient  mayors  of  the  pa- 
lace in  France.  The  tories,  with  whom  and  by  whom  he 
had  rifen,  expelled  much  from  him.  Their  expeftations 
were  ill  ani'wered  :  and  I  think  that  fuch  management  as  he 
employed  would  not  have  hindered  them  long  from  break- 
ing from  him,  if  nevv^  things  had  not  fallen  in,  to  engage 
their  whole  attention,   and  to  divert  their  pafTions. 

The  fooiiili  profecution  of  Sacheverel  had  carried  party- 
rage  to  the  heighth,  and  the  late  change  of  the  miniftry  had 
confirmed  it  there.  Thcfe  circumftances,  and  many  others 
relative  to  them,  which  I  omit,  would  have  made  it  impofTible, 
if  there  had  been  honefty  and  wifdom  enough  to  defire  it,  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  bulk  of  the  tories  and  whigs  at 
the  latter  end  of  this  reifrn  :  as  it  had  been  brought  about  a 
few  years  before  under  the  adminiftration  of  my  lord  Marl- 
borough and  my  lord  Godolphin,  who  broke  it  foon,  and  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  cement,  by  making  fuch  an  ufe  of  it  as 
I  am  unable  to  account  for,  even  at  this  hour.  The  two 
parties  were  in  truth  become  fadions  in  the  ftrid:  fenfe  of  the 
word.  I  was  of  one,  and  I  own  the  guilt;  which  no  man 
of  the  other  would  have  a  good  grace  to  deny.  In  this 
refpedl  they  were  alike  ;  but  here  was  the  diiference  :  one 
was  well  united,  well  conducted,  and  determined  to  their 
future,  as  well  as  their  prefent  objeds.  Not  one  of  thefe 
^.dvantages  attended  the  other.  1  he  minifter  had  evidently 
no  bottom  to  reft  his  adminiftration  upon,  but  that  of  the 
party  at  the  head  of  which  he  came  into  power  :  if  he  had 
refted  it  there,  if  he  had  gained  their  confidence,  inftead 
of  creating,    even  wantonly,   if  I   may  fay  fo,    a  diflruft  of 
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himfelf  in  them,  it  is  certain  he  might  have  determined  them 
to  every  national  intereft  during  the  queen's  time,  and  after 
her  death.  But  this  was  above  his  conception  as  well  as-  his. 
talents.  He  meant  to  keep  power  as  long  as  he  could,  by 
the  little  arts  by  which  he  had  got  into  it :  he  thought  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  compound  for  himfelf  in  all  events,  and 
cared  little  what  became  of  his  party,  his  miftrefs,  or  the  na- 
tion. That  this  was  the  whole  of  his  fcheme  appeared  fuf- 
ficiently  in  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration  ;  was  then  feen 
by  fome  ;  and  has  been  fince  acknowledged  by  all  people.. 
For  this  purpofe  he  coaxed  and  perfecuted  whigs ;  he  flat- 
tered and  difappointed  tories  ;  and  fupported,  by  a  thoufand 
little  tricks,  his  tottering  adminiftration.  To  the  tory  party 
he  held  out  the  peace,  as  an  sera  when  all  they  cxpeded 
fliould  be  done  for  them,  and  when  they  fhould  be  placed  in 
fuch  fulnefs  of  power  and  fuch  flrength  of  party,  "  that  it 
"  would  be  more  the  intereft  ol  the  fucceflbr  to  be  well  with 
"  them,  than  theirs  to  be  well  with  him."  Such  expref- 
flons  were  often  ufed,  and  others  of  like  import :  and,  I  be- 
lieve, thefe  oracular  fpeeches  were  interpreted,  as  oracles^ 
ufed  to  be,  according  as  every  man's  inclinations  led  him^ 

The  contefts  that  foon  followed,  by  the  violent  oppofltion 
to  the  negotiations  of  peace,  did  the  good  hinted  at  above  to 
the  minifter,  and  enabled  him  to  amule  and  banter  his  party  a 
little  longer.  But  they  did  great,  and,  in  fome  refpeds,  irre- 
parable, mifchief  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  all  Europe.  One 
part  of  the  mifchief  they  did  at  home  is  proper  to  be  mention- 
ed here.  They  dipped  the  houfe  of  Hanover  in  our  party- 
quarrels,  unfeafonably,  I  prefume  to  think,  and  impopularly  ; 
for  tho'  the  conteft  was  maintained  by  two  parties  that  pre- 
tended equally  to  have  the  national  intereft  at  heart,  yet 
the  national  intereft  wa^  fo  plainly  on  one  fide  of  the  queftiouj 
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and  the  other  iide  was  fo  plainly  partial,   at  the  expence  of 
this  intereil:,  to  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
our  other  allies,  that  a  fucceffor  to  the  crown,  who  was  him- 
felf  a  prince  oi"  Germany,  fhould  have  preferved,  in  good  po- 
licy, for  this'very  reafon,  the  appearance  at  leaft  of  fome  neu- 
trality.     The  means  employed  openly  to  break  the  queen's 
meafures  were  indecent  and  unjuftifiable  :    thoie  employed, 
fecretly,   and  meditated  to  be  employed,  were  worfe.      The 
minifters  of  Planover,  whofe  condud:  I  may  cenfure  the  more 
freely  becaufe   the  late  king  did  not  approve  it  all,   took  fo 
remarkable  a  (hare  in  the  firft,  that  they  might  be,  and  they 
were,    fufpcded  of  having  fome  in  the  others.      This  had  a 
very  bad  efFedl,   which  was  improved  by  men  in  the  two  ex- 
tremes.     The  whigs  defired  nothing    miare  than  to  have  it 
thought  that  the  fucceffor  was  theirs,  if  I  may  repeat  an  info- 
lent  expreffion  which  was  ufed  at  that  time :   the  notion  did 
them  honor,  and,,  tho'  it  could  give  no  color,    it  gave  fome 
ftrength,  to  their  oppojiitioji.      The  Jacobites  insinuated  in- 
duftrioufly  the  fame  thin^  ;   and  reprefented   that  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  would  be  the  eilablifh- 
ment  of  the  whig  party,  and  that  ihe  interefts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  conftantly  facrificed  to  foreign  interefts,   and 
her  wealth  drained  to  fupport   them  under  that  family.      I 
leave  you  to  judge  what  ingreflion  fuch  exaggerations  muft: 
find,  on  fuch  occafion,  and  in  fuch  a  ferment.     I  do  not  think 
they  determined  men  to- Jacob itifm.      I  know  they  did  not ; 
but  I  know  that  they  difinclined  men  from  the  fucceffion,  and 
made  many,  who  refolved  to  fubmit  to  it,  fubmit  to  it  rather 
as  a  neceffary  evil,   than  as  an  eligible  good. 

This  was,  to  the  beft  of  my  obfervation,  and  knowledge, 
the  ftate  of  one  party.  An  abfurd  one  it  was,  and  the  con- 
fec^uences  of  it  were  forefeen,  foretold,  and  preffed  upon  the 
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minifter  at  the  time,  but  always  without  efFe(5l,  and  fomc- 
times  without  any  anfwers.  He  had  fome  private  intrigue  for 
himfelf  at  Hanover  :  fo  he  had  at  Bar.  He  was  the  bubble 
of  one  in  the  end  :  the  pretender  was  fo  of  the  other.  But 
his  whole  management  in  the  mean  time  was  contrived  to 
keep  up  a  kind  of  general  indetermination  in  the  party  about 
the  fucceflion  ;  which  made  a  man  of  great  temper  once  fay 
to  him  with  with  paflion,  that  ''  he  believed  no  other  minifter, 
**  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  would  not  be  better,  at 
"  Hanover,   if  he  did  not  mean  to  be  worfe  there." 

The  ftate  of  the  other  party  was  this.      The  whigs  had  ap- 
peared zealous  for  the  proteftant  fucceflion  from  the  time  when 
king  William  propofed  it,    after  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.      The  tories  voted  for  it  then ;  and  the  adls  that 
were  judged  neceffary  to  fecure  it,  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  were 
promoted  by  them.      Yet  were  they  not  thought,   nor  did 
they  affed:,  as  the  others  did,  to  be  thought,  extremely  fond 
of  it.      King  William  did  not  come  into  this  meafure,   till 
he  found,  upon  trial,  that  there  was  no  other  fafe  and  practi- 
cable: and  the  tories  had  an  air  of  comins  into  it  for  no  other  ' 
reafon.-     Beiides  which,   it  is'  certain  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  much  greater  leaven  of  Jacobitifm  in  the  tory-lump, , 
than  at  the  time  fpoken  of  here* 

Now,  thus  far  the  whigs  adled  like  a  national  party,  who 
thought  that  their  religion  and  liberty  could  be  fecured  by  no 
other  expedient,  and  therefore  adhered  to  this  fettlement  ot 
the  crown -with  diftinguifhed  zeal.  But  this  national  party 
degenerated  foon  into  fadion ;  that  is,  the  national  intereft  be- 
came foon  a  fecondary  and  fublervient  motive,  and  the  caufe 
of  the  fuccefTion  was  fupported  more  for  the  fake  of  the  party 
or  fadion,   than  for  the  fake  of  the  nation  ;   and  with  views 
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that  went  more  diredly  to  tlie  eftablifliment  of  their  own  ad- 
miniftration,   than  to  a  folid  fettlement  of  the  prefent  royal 
family.      This  appeared,    evidently  enough,    to  thofe  whom 
noife  and  fhew  could  not  impofe  upon,   in  the  latter  end  of 
the  queen's  reign,  and  plain  beyond  difpute  to  all  mankind, 
after  her  deceafe.      The  art  of  the  whigs  v/as  to  blend,  as  un- 
diftinguifhably  as  they  could,   all   their  party-interefts  with 
thofe  of  the  fucceiTion  :   and  they  made  juft  the  fame  fadlious 
life  of  the  fuppofed  danger  of  it,    as   the  tories  had  endea- 
vored to  make,  fome  time  before,  of  the  fuppofed  danger  of 
the  church.      As  no  man  is  reputed  a  friend  to  chriilianity  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  papal  fuprcmacy,  fo  here  no  man  was  to  be  reputed  a  friend 
to  the  proteftant  iuccelnon,   who  was  not  ready  to  acknow- 
-ledge  their  fupremacy.      The  intereft  of  the  prefent  royal  fa- 
;mily  was,    to  iuccced  without  oppofition  and  rifque,   and  to 
come  to  the  throne  in  a  calm.      It  was  the  intereft  of  a  fadion 
that  they  fliould  come  to  it  in  a  ftorm.   Accordingly  the  whigs 
•were  very  near  putting  in  execution  fome  of  the  wildeft  pro- 
jedls  of  infurreclions  and  rebellion,  under  pretence  of  fecuring 
•what  there  was  not  fufficient  difpolition,  nor  any  preparation 
•at  all  made  to  obftruft.      Happily  for  the  public  thefe  de- 
iigns  proved  abortive.      They  were  too  well  known  to  have 
fucceeded  ;    but  they  might  have  had,  and  they  would  have 
;had,  moft  fatal  confequences.      The  ftorm,  that  was  not  raifed 
to  difturb  and  endanger  the  late  king's  acceffion,    was  only 
deferred.      To  a  party,  who  meant  nothing  lefs  than  engrof- 
iing  the  whole  power  of  the  government  and  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  nation  under  the  fucceffor,   a  ftorm,    in  which  every 
-Other  man   ihould   be  driven  from  him,    was  too  neceflary, 
not  to  be  conjured  up  at  any  rate  ;   and  it  was   fo  immedi- 
atCiy  after  the  late  king's  acceffion.      He  came  to  the  throne 
jialily  and  quietly,   and  took  pofl'efTion  of  the  kingdom,  with 
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as  little  trouble,  as  he  could  have  expedted  if  he  had  been  not 
only  the  queen's  fucceflbr,  but  her  fon.  Thewhole  nation  fub- 
mitted  chearfully  to  his  government,  and  the  queen's  fervants 
difcharged  the  duty  oi  their  offices,  whilft  he  continued 
them  in  their  offices,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  merit  his  appro- 
bation. This  was  fignified  to  fomc  of  them,  to  the  fecreta- 
ries  in  particular,  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  and  according  to 
his  majefty's  exprefs  order,  before  the  whole  council  of  ftate. 
He  might  I  think,  I  thought  then  that  he  ought,  and  every 
man,  except  the  earl  ot  O — d,  who  believed,  or  had  a  mind 
to  make  others  believe,  that  his  influence  would  be  great  in 
the  new  reign,  expefted,  that  he  would  have  given  his  prin- 
cipal confidence  and  the  principal  power  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  to  the  whigs  :  but  it  was  fcarcc  poffible  to  expett,  that 
he  would  immediately  let  loofe  the  whole  fury  ot  party,  fuf- 
fer  the  queen's  fervants,  who  had  furely  been  guilty  of  no 
crime  againft  him,  nor  the  ftate,  to  be  fo  bitterly  perfecuted; 
and  profcribe  in  effedl  every,  man  in  the  country  who  did  not 
bear  the  name  of  whig.  Princes  have  often  forgot,  on  their 
acceffion  to  a  throne,  even. perfonal  injuries  received  in  party 
quarrels  :  and  the  faying  of  Lewis  the  twelfth  of  France,  in 
anfwer  to  thofe  wht)  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  ffiew  fe- 
verity  toLA  Tremouille,  is  very  defervedly. famous.  "  God 
*'  forbid^"  faid  he,  *'  that  Lewis  the  twelfth  fhould.  revenge 
"  the  quarrels  of  the  duke-of  Orleans.'-'  Other  princes,  who 
have  fought  their  way  to  the  throne,  have  not  only  exercifed 
clemency,  but  fhewn  favor  to  thofe  who  had  flood  in  arms 
againfl  them -,•  and  here  again  F  might 'quote  the  example  of 
another  kincr  of  France, -that  of  Henry  the  fourth.  But  to 
take  an  example  in  our  own  country,  look  back  to  the  re- 
ftoration,  confiderall  that  pafled  from  the  year  1641  to  the 
year  1 660,  and  then  compare  the  meafures  that  king  Charles 
the  fecond  was  advifed  to  purfue,  for  the  eftablifliment  of  his 
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government,  in  the  circumftances  of  that  time,  tvith  thofe 
which  the  late  king  was  advifed,  and  prevailed  on,  againft  his 
opinion,  inclination,  and  iirft  refolution,  to  purfue,  in  the 
circumftances  I  have  juft  mentioned.  I  leave  the  conclufion 
to  the  candor  and  good  fenfe  of  every  impartial  reader. 

To  thefe  meafures  of  unexpedled  violence,  alone,  it  miift 
be  afcribed,  that  the  pretender  had  any  party  for  him  of 
ftrength  fufficient  to  appear  and  a6l.  Thefe  meafures,  alone, 
produced  the  troubles  that  followed,  and  dyed  the  royal  er- 
mines of  a  prince,  no  way  fanguinary,  in  blood.  I  am  far 
from  excufing  one  party,  for  fuffering  another  to  drive  them 
into  rebellion.  I  willi  I  could  forget  it  myfelf.  But  there 
are  two  obfervations  on  that  event,  which  I  cannot  retufe 
myfelf  to  make.  One  is,  that  the  very  manner  in  which 
this  rebellion  was  begun,  fhews  abundantly  that  it  was  a 
ftart  of  paiTion,  a  fudden  phrenfy  of  men  tranfported  by 
their  refentment,  and  nothing  lefs  than  the  execution  of  a 
delign  long  premeditated  and  prepared.  The  other  is,  that 
few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  hiftory,  perhaps  none,  of 
what  happened  on  this  occalion,  when  the  fame  men,  in  the 
fame  country ,  and  in  the  compafs  of  the  fame  year,  were 
ready  to  rife  in  arms  againft  one  prince  without  any  national 
:Caufe  ;  and  then  provoked,  by  the  violence  of  their  councils, 
the  oppofite  fadion  to  rife  in  aftual  rebellion  againft  the 
Tuccefror. 

These  are  fome  of  the  effeds  of  maintaining  diviftons  in 
a  nation,  and  of  governing  by  fadion.  I  might  defcend  into 
a  detail  of  many  fatal  confequences  that  have  followed,  from 
the  firft  falfe  ftep  which  was  taken,  when  the  prefent  fettle- 
ment  was  fo  avowedly  made,  on  the  narrow  bottom  of  par- 
ty. But  I  confider  that  this  difcourfe  is  growing  into  length ; 
7  that 
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that  I  have  had,  and  {hall  have  occafion  to  mention  Tome  cf 
thefe  confequences  elfewhere  ;  and  that  your  own  refledions 
on  what  has  been  faid  will  more  than  fupply  what  I  omit  -to 
Tay  in  this  place.  Let  me  therefore  conclude  by  repeating, 
that  divifion  has  caufed  all  the  mifchief  we  lament,  that  union 
can  alone  retrieve  it,  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
union  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  fo  happily  begun,  fo  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  carried  on,  and  of  late  fo  unaccountably  negledled, 
to  fay  no  worfe.  But  let  me  add,  that  this  union  can  never 
'be  complete,  till  it  become  an  union  of  the  head  with  the 
members,  as  well  as  of  the  members  with  one  another  :  and 
that  fueh  an  union  can  never  be  expelled  till  patriotifm  fills 
the  throne,  and  fadlion  be  banifhed  from  the  adminiftration. 
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SINCE  we  are  got  out  of  a  war  the  leaft  fuccefsful,  and 
the  moft  expenfive,  that  this  nation  ever  made ;  after  hav- 
ing taken  part  threefcore  years  together,  like  principal 
a<5lors,  in  all  the  other  wars  and  all  the  negotiations  of  the 
continent ;  it  is  time  furely,  that  we  recal  our  attention  home- 
wards, and  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  own  country,  par- 
ticularly with  refpedl  to  her  taxes  and  her  debts,  to  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  former,  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
latter,  to  the  neceflity  and  to  the  means  of  diminifliing  both. 

The  revolution  of  our  government  in  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  makes  a  moft  remarkable  xra  in  the 
hiftory  of  Britain  on  many  accounts,  and  on  none  more  than  on 
that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  thefe  papers.    The  public  revenue, 
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in  net  money,  amounted  at  that  time  to  no  more  than  two  mil- 
lions annually,  which  were  fufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  maintain  a  fleet,  and  a  greater 
army  than  was  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  This  revenue  was  raifed  without  any  tax  on  land  or 
malt,  and  by  a  very  few  of  thofe  innumerable  duties  which 
have  been  fince  laid,  to  the  opprefTion  of  the  landed  and 
mercantile  intereft  of  the  nation.  Thefe  duties  have  been  fo 
mortgaged  too,  that  we  are  unable,  at  this  time,  to  fend  a 
cock-boat  to  fea,  or  to  keep  a  fingle  centinel  at  Whitehall-gate 
without  a  land-tax. 

The  Dublic  debts,  that  of  the  bankers  included,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  300,0001.  at  the  beginning  of  this  aera» 
They  amount  now  to  fourfcore  millions.  To  difcover  how 
this  great  change  in  our  national  circumftances  has  been 
brought  about  is  furely  an  obje6t  of  reafonable,  and  may  be 
fuch  of  ufeiul,   curiofity. 

King  William  engaged  in  a  neceflary  war  with  France  as 
foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  neceflary  that  he  iLould 
maintain  the  revolution  he  had  made,  and  aiTert  his  right  to 
the  crown  he  had  acquired  by  the  beft  ot  all  titles,  the  free 
gift  of  a  people  whom  he  had  delivered  from  impending  de- 
ftruftion,  from  popery  and  flavery.  This  war  might  be 
thought  neceflTary  too  in  another  refped:. 

From  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  from  the  Pyrenean,  to- 
the  acceflion  of  king  William  to  our  throne,  the  power  and 
ambition  of  France  had  grown  up  together,  and  were  become 
exorbitant.  No  efforts  had  been  made  fufflcient  to  reduce, 
fcarce  any  fuflicient  to  reflfl,  the  former.  No  meafures  had 
been  concerted,  no  preparations  had  been  made,  to  difappoint 
the  latter  in  that  great  objedl,  the  acquifltion  of  the  Spanifli 

monarchy 
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monarchy  to  the  hoiife  of  Bourbon.  From  the  revolution  this 
alarm  was  taken,  which  fhould  have  been  taken  iboncr.  The 
fpirit  of  our  court  was  changed,  the  eyes  of  our  people  were 
opened,  and  all  men  faw  how  neceffary  it  was  to  prefervc,  in 
concert  with  the  Spaniards,  the  fucceflion  of  their  monarchy 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  inftead  oi  iuffering  it  to  tall  into 
that  of  Bourbon,  which  was  excluded  from  it  by  the  mofl: 
^lemn  engagements. 

Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne  at  the  eve  of  another 
great  war,  of  a  war  againft  France  and  Spain,  which  her 
predeceffor  was  ready  to  undertake,  tho' he  had  not  aftually  de- 
clared it  when  he  died,  in  order  to  procure  fome  reafonable 
fatisfadion  to  the  emperor,  for  a  fucceflion  which  had  been 
then  loft  to  his  family  by  his  own  fault. 

King  William,  who  engaged  for  fo  much  more  in  the 
firfl:  grand  alliance,  would  engage  for  no  more  than  this  in  the 
fecond.  But  the  private  intereft  of  her  minifters,  the  intrigues 
of  her  allies,  and  the  rafhnefs  of  a  party,  drew  the  queen 
much  further  :  and  it  muft  be  confefl^ed  that  a  fubferviency  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  has  coft  us  fo  dear,  began  in  her 
time,  not  in  king  William's,  tho'  her  heart  was,  what  fhe 
declared  it  to  be,  entirely  Englifh,  and  tho'  he  was  cenfured, 
I  think  very  unjuftly,  for  too  great  regard  to  foreign  interefl:s 
and  too  little  for  thofe  of  Britain. 

The  war  king  William  waged  was  not  very  fuccefsful ;  and 
yet  if  the  emperor  would  have  confented  to  fend  his  fecond 
fon  into  Spain  during  the  life  of  Charles  the  fecond,  king 
William  would  have  fucceeded  in  both  the  obje<as  of  this  war. 
He  had  maintained  himfelf  on  the  throne,  and  had  obliged 
France  to  promifc  that  fhe  would  not  diflurb  him  in  the 
poficflion    of    it.      As   to  the  other  objeel,    no    treaties  of 
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partition  would  have  been  thought  neceffaiy  by  him  in 
that  cafe  ;  neither  would  this  nation  have  had  any  thing 
more  to  do,  when  the  Spanifh  fucceflion  was  open,  than  to 
fupport,  with  the  concurrence  of  that  whole  nation,  an  Au- 
ftrian  prince  who  was  adually  on  the  fpot  with  an  Auftrian 
army,  and  who  had  been  already  declared  prefumptive  heir. 
Thus  we  might  have  had  a  defenfive  war  to  make  with  great 
advantages  on  our  fide  ;  and  the  events  of  the  ofFenlive  war, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  make  afterwards,  fhew  fufficiently 
what  would  have  been  the  fuccefs  ot  the  other.  The  councils 
of  Vienna  laid  us  wantonly,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  under  great  dif- 
advantages  :  and  king  William  therefore  refolved,  like  a  wife 
prince,  to  expofe  neither  this  country  nor  his  own  to  the  hard 
tafk  of  recovering  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  out  of  the 
hands  of  Philip.  He  accommodated  his  fyflem  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  time  ;  and  aimed  at  no  more  now  than  to  force 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  come  into  fome  compoHtion  about 
the  Auflrian  pretenfions,  about  trade,  about  barriers,  and  about 
efFedual  means  to  hinder  a  future  union  of  France  and  Spain 
under  one  monarch. 

This  was  all  that  he  meaned.  But  they  who  delighted  in 
war,  becaufe  they  hoped  to  get  immenfely  by  it,  and  they 
who  amufed  themfelves  and  others  with  vain  fpeculations, 
about  a  thing  very  real  in  itfelf,  about  a  ballance  of  power, 
enfnared  both  England  and  Holland  into  engagements  for  de- 
throning Philip  and  fetting  up  Charles  in  his  room,  tho'  we 
had  acknowledged  the  former,  tho'  the  Caflilians  were  ftrong- 
ly  attached  to  him,  and  tho'  he  was  in  quiet  pofieffion  of  the 
Spaniili  dominions  in  both  hemifpheres.  Flattered  by  ground- 
lefs  hopes  of  a  revolution  in  favor  of  his  rival,  and  flufhed 
by  the  firft  fuccefs  of  our  arms,  this  precipitate  engagement 
was  approved  and  fupported  by  us,  notwithflanding  the  ab- 
furd  condud  of  the  emperor  and  the  wife  referve   of  king 
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WiLLiAAi,   both  of  which  fliould  have  put  us  more  on  our 
guard,  and  have  made  us  lefs  fanguine. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  make  an  obfervation  in  this 
place,  which  was  made  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of  by  Spaniards 
who  acknowledged  Philip  the  fifth,  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  yet  were  averfe  to  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  which  France  affumed  over  them. 
They  obferved  that  Cromwel  had  forced  them  to  give  their 
infanta  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  by  joining  his  arms  with 
thofe  of  France  againft  them,  and  that  we  went  about  to 
force  them,  half  a  century  afterwards,  by  a  new  war,  to 
an  abfolute  dependance  on  France. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  defirous  to  acquire  the  Italian  do- 
minions, and  too  indifferent  about  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
made  her  profit  of  our  railmefs.  She  left  the  whole  weio-ht 
of  the  war  on  England  and  Holland.  She  did  worfe.  She 
not  only  neglected  the  war  by  contributing  little  or  nothing  to 
it,  except  the  name  of  Auftria  and  the  claims  of  that  family; 
fhe  facrificed  the  fuccefs  of  the  common  caufe,  for  fo  it  was 
called  improperly  enough  by  her,  whenever  any  little  inferior 
intereft  that  feemed  to  be  hers  more  immediately  came  in  the 
way  ;  by  which  fhe  not  only  prolonged  the  war,  but  increafed 
the  annual  expence  ot  it  to  England  and  Holland,  without 
taking  any  fhare  in  this  expence  on  herfelf  that  deferves  to  be 
mentioned. 

Expert lXce  was  loft  upon  us.  Our  political  delirium 
continued.  It  grew  in  fome  lort  habitual  by  the  artifice  em- 
ployed at  home,  and  by  the  victories  obtained  abroad.  The 
war  languifhed  libv/ever  upon  the  whole,  notwithflanding  our 
utinoit  efforts  ;  the  weight  of  Auftria  grew  every  year  heavier 
I  on 
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on  us,  whilfl:  that  of  Spain  grew  every  year  lighter  on  France; 
the  Spaniards  were  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  us  at 
laft,  and  the  fuccefs  of  our  enemies  in  Spain  made  them 
amends  for  our  vidories  in  Flanders. 

The  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favor  of  Charles,  was 
become  evidently  a  chimerical  proj^d:  in  the  year  1710,  at 
the  lateft,  and  it  became  in  the  following  year  fo  ineligible 
by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  to  whom  his  younger 
brother  Charles  fucceeded,  that  one  cannot  conceive  the 
men  who  clamored  for  it,  even  then  to  have  been  in  earneft ; 
lince  their  aim,  in  that  cafe,  mufl:  have  been  to  fet  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanifh  crowns  on  the  fame  head,  againft  the  com- 
mon intereft  of  Europe  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  war. 

But  tho'  we  could  not  conquer  Spain  by  a  war,  we  might 
have  reduced  the  exorbitant  power  of  France  by  a  peace.  We 
might  have  ftripped  her  of  that  barrier  wherein  this  exorbitant 
power  confifted  chiefly,  as  every  man,  who  knew  what  he 
m.eaned  when  he  talked  of  this  exorbitant  power,  muft  have 
intended.  We  might  have  laid  her  as  open  to  the  incurlions 
of  her  neighbors,  as  her  neighbors  were  to  hers :  as  open  as 
fhe  had  been  when  a  prince  Casimir,  or  any  other  general  of 
Reitres,  could  penetrate  without  a  fiege,  and  fometimes  with- 
out a  battle,  into  the  heart  of  her  provinces. 

But  we  would  not  do  the  latter,  becaufe  we  could  not  do 
the  former.  We  adcd  like  men  who  thought  that  the  exorbi- 
tant power  of  one  family  could  not  be  reduced,  unlefs  a  power 
as  exorbitant  was  raifed  in  another  ;  and  who  never  looked 
back  to  preceding  centuries  to  coniider  the  ufurpations,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  bigotry  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  exer- 
1  cifed 
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cifed  in  the  fiilnefs  of  her  power,   and  would  exercife  again 
if  fhe  was  ever  reftored  to  the  fame. 

We  were  difappointed  in  our  great  political  views,  after  two 
wars  that  had  lafted  twenty-five  years  with  a  very  fliort  inter- 
val betv/cen  them.  We  had  done  our  utmoft  to  defeat  that 
fcheme  of  ambition  France  had  opened  to  herfelf,  and  of 
danger  to  all  her  neighbors,  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  :  and, 
tho'  this  danger  affe6ted  us  lefs  than  any  other  nation  engaged 
in  the  alliance,  we  had  exhaufted  ourfelves  to  maintain  it. 

When  king  William  entered,  immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution, on  this  great  fcene  of  action  ;  the  unincumbered  con- 
dition of  this  nation,  which  has  been  hinted  at  above,  was 
fuch,  that  he  might  have  been  fupported  in  it  by  good  ma- 
nagement, as  prohifely  as  he  was,  and  even  more  effecftually, 
by  the  revenue  then  fubfifting,  by  a  land-tax,  by  the  excife  on 
malt,  a'nd  by  fome  additional  fubfidies,  all  of  which  would 
have  been  raifed  within  the  year.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind  was 
prepared  and  oliered.  It  was  allowed  to  be  pradlicablc  :  but 
it  was  rejedied  for  a  reafon  that  appeared  plaufible  in  political 
refinement,  and  has  proved  moft  pernicious  in  it's  confequencs. 
It  was  faid  that  a  new  government,  eftablifhed  againft  the  an- 
cient principles  and  a6lual  engagements  of  many,  could  not 
be  fo  effedually  fecured  any  way,  as  it  would  be  if  the  pri- 
vate fortunes  ol  great  numbers  were  made  to  depend  on  the 
prefervation  of  it ;  and  that  this  could  not  be  done  unlefs  they 
were  induced  to  lend  their  money  to  the  public,  and  to  ac- 
cept fecurities  under  the  prefent  eftablifhment.  Thus  the 
method  of  funding  and  the  trade  oi  ftock-jobbing  began. 
Thus  were  great  companies  created,  the  pretended  fervants, 
but  in  many  refpedls  the  real  mafters  of  every  adminiftration. 

I  DO 
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1  DO  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  the  wifdom  of  our 
legiflatiire  might  have  provided,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
warj  againft  the  growth  and  fpreading  of  that  cancerous  hu- 
mor, which  had  begun  to  gnaw  our  vitals  in  the  former. 
All  I  am  to  obferve  is,  that,  a  moneyed  intereft  being  firmly 
eftablifhed  by  this  time,  and  fuch  numbers  being  accuftomed 
to  make  immenfe  profit  at  the  public  expence,  there  is  no 
room  to  wonder  if  we  proceeded  on  the  fame  plan  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne.  We  did  fo  :  and  the  debts  con- 
tracted in  this  war,  being  added  to  thofe  of  the  former,  the 
whole  of  our  debt  amounted  to  little  lefs  than  fifty  millions. 

FIaving  accumulated  fo  immenfe  a  debt,  the  queen  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  She  could  not  attempt  to  alter  the  fyftem 
of  it  whilft  it  continued,  without  throwing  the  whole  alliance 
into  confufion,  alter  fome  of  the  principal  allies  had  declared, 
on  the  death  of  Joseph,  that  they  would  not  confent  Charles 
fhould  be  king  of  Spain  as  well  as  emperor. 

The  intereft  of  Britain  required,  no  doubt,  that  we  fhould 
turn  our  eyes  from  the  continent  to  our  own  ifiand,  and  that 
we  fliould  improve  the  opportunity  and  the  advantages  which 
a  peace  gave  us.  Whatever  prejudices  have  been  propagated 
induftrioufly  againft  that  of  Utrecht,  thus  much  at  leaft  is 
certain.  We  were  obliged  no  longer  by  treaties  to  affume 
any  other  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  than  that 
which  the  immediate  intereft  of  our  country  required.  The 
opportunity  and  the  means  of  diminifhing  taxes,  reviving 
commerce,  and  paying  debts,  v/cre  open  to  us. 

This  pacific  fcheme  ought  to  have  been  purfued,  no  doubt, 
till  we  had  retrieved  our  affairs,   and  recovered  our  former 
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ftrength  in  fome  good  degree,  and  till  we  were  prepared  to 
take  any  part  in  future  events  which  our  honor  or  intereft 
might  require.  Nay,  this  fcheme  was  the  more  necefTary  to 
be  purfued  ;  if  France  was  left  too  powerful,  no  matter  by 
whofe  fault,  as  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  fhe  was ;  and  it  the 
two  branches  of  Bourbon  were  to  be  looked  upon  in  this 
century,  like  the  two  branches  of  Auftria  in  the  laft,  as  infe- 
parable  allies,  united  by  blood  and  by  joint  ambition.  It 
was  the  more  eafy  to  be  purfued  too,  becaufe  a  long  minority 
was  beginning  in  France,  and  many  other  circumflances  of 
characters  and  of  Situation  extremely  favorable  to  it  concur- 
red in  that  court  and  country. 

This  fhould  have  been  the  fcheme  of  our  policy  :  but 
unhappily  it  was  not.  The  late  king,  as  eleftor  of  Hanover, 
had  reafon,  no  doubt,  to  defire  the  acquilition  of  Bremen  and 
Verden.  Our  nation  contributed  to  it  with  her  money,  and 
forced  it  with  her  arms;  tho'  it  was  made  in  contradidion  to 
the  engagements  that  the  crown  of  England  had  taken  when 
king  William  gave  his  guaranty  to  the  treaty  of  Travendal. 
This  acquilition  became  the  firfl  link  of  a  political  chain,  by 
which  we  were  dragged  back  into  new  and  expenfive  broils, 
the  confequences  whereof  we  feel  at  this  hour. 

When  the  king  acquired  thefe  dutchies,  it  became  ne- 
cefTary to  procure  the  inveftiture  of  them:  and  I  will  fay,  be- 
caufe I  can  demonftrate,  that  thefe  inveflitures  might  have 
been  procured,  and  the  emperor  flattered  with  the  acquifiticn 
of  Sicily,  by  meafures  as  effeduai,  and  much  more  coniiftent 
with  former  treaties  and  the  public  tranquillity,  than  thofc 
that  were  taken.  The  houfe  of  Auftria  facrificed  the  fuccefs 
of  the  war  to  the  immediate  acquifition  of  Naples.  We  fa- 
crificed all  the  advantages  of  the  peace,  to  procure  her  that 
of  Sicily  in  the  manner  we  did  procure  it.      I  have  heard  it 

Vol.  Ill,  U  faid, 
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faid,  whilft  thefe  affairs  were  in  tranfadion,  that  the  treaty  of 
quadruple  alliance  would  complete  that  of  Utrecht.      But  the 
event  has  fliewn,  and  it  was  obvious  to  forefee,   that  one  of 
thefe  treaties  would  unravel  the  fyftem  of  the  other.      If  we 
had  maintained  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
do  by  treaty,   even  indulging  the  emperor  in  the  acquifition 
of  Sicily,  and  yielding  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy  the  eventual  fuc- 
ceflions  which  v/e  ftipulated  fhould  be  given  to  Spain,  the  in- 
tention of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  would  have  been  preferved, 
and  France  by  concurring  in  thefe  meafures  would  have  fhewn 
her  fincerity  in  maintaining  the  fettlement  of  Europe.     But 
when  fhe  became  a  party  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  fhe  mean- 
ed  nothing  more  than  to  give  the  Spanifh  branch  of  Bourbon 
an  opportunity  of  reannexing  to  that  crown  the  Italian  domi- 
nions :   and  we  were  grofsly  her  bubbles  when  we  triumphed 
that  fhe  entered  into  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  made  a  fham 
war  to  oblige  Philip  to  accede  to  it, 

A  s  long,  then,  as  there  were  hopes  of  obtaining  an  extra- 
ordinary invelliture  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  we  flattered  the 
emperor  at  no  fmall  expence.      As  foon  as  it  became  appa- 
rent that  this  invcftiture  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  man- 
ner than  it  had  been  granted  formerly,  we  infulted  him.     We 
imputed  to  him  deflgns,  he  has  conftantly  difowned,  and  we 
have  never  proved  ;   after  which  we  complained  of  his  ingra- 
titude, we  threatened  war,  and  we  prepared  for  it  by  maintain- 
ing with  great  profuflon  a  ffanding  army  of  HefTians  in  Ger- 
many.     The  fame  men,  who  complained  fo  lately  that  France 
had  been  left  too  powerful  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  that 
great  danger  would  arife  from  her  clofe  connexion  with  Spain, 
complained  now  of  the  too  great  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  and  of  the  danger  that  would  arife  from  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  the  ei^iperor  and  king  Philip.      In  fhort, 
our  politics  were  not  only  variable,  but  incomprehenlible  to 

every 
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every  man  who  knew  the  ftate  and  interefl  of  Great  Britain,  . 
but  was  not  fo  well  apprifed  of  the  feveral  turns  of  interefl 
which  were  to  be  ferved  abroad. 

When   our  minifters  had  once  departed  from  the  ftrait 
line  of  Britifh  policy,  the  difficulty  of  returning  to  it  became 
every  year  greater,  and  the  inclination  every  year  lefs.      We 
continued  bufy  and  buflling  in  every  court  of  Europe.      We 
negotiated  againft  the  emperor  in  concert  with  France,  and 
aave  her  thereby  the  means  of  regaining  m.ore  of  that  credit 
-and  influence  in  the  empire  which  fhe  had  formerly  had,  than 
fhe  could  have  acquired  without  our  affiflance.    We  contrived 
to  make  peace  abroad  almofl  as  chargeable  to  us  as  war.  Abufes 
of  every  kind  were  fuffered  at  home.      Trade  was  neither 
eafed  nor  encouraged,  and  the  gradual  payment  of  our  debt 
was  utterly  negleded  by  a  minifler  rather  defirous  to  keep  his 
country  under  this  oppreffion,  than  ignorant  of  the  means  to 
deliver  her  from  it.      Whilft  we  a6led  in  this  manner,  France 
grew  frugal,    fhe  made  the  debts  fhe  could  not  pay  fit  more 
lightly  on  her,    fhe  raifed  her  credit,    and  fhe  extended  her 
commerce.      In  fhort,  her  ftrength  increafed,  and  ours  dimi- 
nifhed.    We  were  reduced  to  a  flate  of  v^^eaknefs  we  had  never 
felt  before  ;   and  this  very  weaknefs  was  urged  as  a  reafon  for 
bearing  tamely  the  lofTes  our  merchants  fiiflained,  and  ail  the 
affronts  our  government  received,   left  we  fhould  be  drawn 
into  a  war  by  ufing  reprifals,  the  common  rig.ht  of  nations. 

As  tame  as  we  were,  the  infolence  of  the  Spaniards,  tlic 
reafonable  impatience  of  our  merchants,  and  this  very  tame- 
nefs  of  our  government,  made  a  fea-war  unavoidable,  juft  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  fixth  ;  which 
event  brought  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  into  the  field, 
fet  the  whole  continent  in  a  flame,  and  formed  one  of  thofe 
.conjundures  wherein  our  honor  and  intereft  may  oblige  us  to 

U   2  take 
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take  a  part,    und  for  which  therefore  we  fhould  always  be 
prepared. 

We  were  in  no  degree  fo  prepared,  after  fix  or  feven  and 
twenty  years  of  peace;  and  yet  when  we  took  a  part,  we  took 
the  moft  lavifh  and  the  mofl  impolitic  that  we  could  take.  It 
was  a  miferable  part  by  fea  at  firft,  and  thro'  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  war  by  land.  I  fliall  recal  neither  what  we  did,  nor 
what  we  negleded  to  do  ;  and  I  wifh,  for  the  honor  of  my 
country,  that  the  whole  may  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Thus 
much  only  it  is  to  my  purpofe  to  obierve.  Firft,  That  our 
councils  feemed  to  be  the  echoes  of  thofe  free-booters,  Trenck 
and  Mentzel,  who  talked  of  nothing  lefs  than  conquering 
the  two  Alfatias  and  the  three  biftiopricks,  and  of  laying 
Champagne  waftc,  whilft  all  our  offensive  projeds  on  the 
Rhine  were  daily  difappointed  :  and  fecondly,  That  we  de- 
clined all  overtures  of  peace,  when  the  feat  of  the  war  was 
transferred,  with  great  advantage  to  France,  from  Germany 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  we  refolved  to  wage  it  whether 
the  Dutch  would  or  no,  and  where  we  were  beat  on  every 
fpct  on  which  my  lord  Marlborough  had  conquered. 

Every  defeat  in  this  war,  like  every  triumph  in  the  laft, 
became  a  reafon  for  continuing  it :  and  this  management, 
when  no  avowable  reafon  could  be  given  for  it,  gave  fufpicious 
and  refining  perfons  occafion  to  throw  out  a  great  deal  of 
flander ;  for  fuch  I  hope  it  was.  In  fhort,  whatever  the 
reafons  were,  we  continued  this  inaufpicious  war  fo  long, 
and  we  pufhed  it  fo  far  beyond  our  ftrength,  ;  that  we  were 
within  a  few  months  of  bankruptcy,  when  the  French  grant- 
ed us,  miraculoufly,  the  fame  terms  that  they  would  have 
granted  two  or  three  years  before  :  and  when  they  might 
have   marched  without  much  trouble  or  oppofition,    after 

taking 
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taking  Maeftricht,  into  the  heart  of  the  Seven  Provinces :  for 
our  laft  refource,  a  Mufcovite  army,  was  too  far  off  to  have 
enabled  ours  to  make  a  ftand. 

Bv  making  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  almofl:  wholly  at 
our  own  expence,  and  without  any  profpedl  of  fuccefs,  we 
meaned  to  caufe  fuch  a  diverfion  to  the  forces  of  France  as 
might  leave  Germany  nothing  to  fear  on  the  Rhine,  and  as 
might  give  time  and  opportunity  to  the  emprefs  queen  to 
drive  the  French  and  Spaniards  out  of  Lombardy.  We  fa- 
crificed  ourfelves  lor  thefe  purpofes :  but  in  this  war,  as  in  the 
laft,  the  court  of  Vienna  facrificed  nothing.  From  the  time 
the  French  had  been  obliged,  more  by  the  ficknefs  of  their 
.troops  and  the  ill  condud:  of  their  generals,  than  by  the 
force  of  her  arms,  to  abandon  Germany,  the  emprefs  queen, 
feemed  to  make  war  juft  as  it  fuited  her  conveniency,  to  fav^e 
all  the  expence  fhe  could  in  the  Netherlands,  to  plunder  all 
fhe  could  in  Italy,  and  to  make  us  pay  the  whole  immenfe 
fubfidies  which  we  gave  her  lor  both. 

In  the  Netherlands  we  were  outnumbered  vaftly  by  the  de- 
ficiencies of  her  quotas :  and  in  Italy,  where  we  had  thrown 
the  Genoefe  into  the  arms  of  France  and  Spain,  with  great 
.and  juft  indignation  againft  us  for  the  treaty  we  had  made  at 
Worms,  and  had,  however,  obliged  them  to  fubmit  after  the 
battle  of  Placentia,  we  loft  the  whole  advantage  of  it  by  the 
infatiable  avarice  and  extreme  brutality  of  the  Auftrians.  Yet 
we  continued  our  efforts  on  that  fide  ftill ;  and  the  fham  fiege 
of  Genoa,  for  it  was  no  more,  and  the  harmlefs  invafions  of 
Provence  and  Dauphiny  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  amufe 
and  impofe  on  us  in  the  excefs  of  our  zeal. 

Our 
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Our  expences  in  every  part  of  this  ftrange  war,  particular- 
ly in  the  Netherlands,  were  made  without  meafure,  becaufe 
without  controul ;   as  they  will  be  foon  convinced  who  look 
into  the  artillery,  forage,  hofpital,  and  other  contingent  ac- 
counts.     The  parliamentary  aids  from  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  forty  exclulively,   to  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-eight  inclufively,  amount 
-to  55j522,9591.   i6s.  3d.    and  the  new  debt  we  have  con- 
traded  to  more  than  thirty  millions,   which  are  near  twenty 
millions  more  of  debt  than  France  has  contradled  in  the  fame 
time:  a  fum  that  will  appear  incredible  to  future  generations, 
and  is  fo  almoft  to  the  prefent.      There  are  three  Reflexions 
to  be  made  on  this  ftate,  which  mufl:  add  to  our  aftonifhment. 
Firft,   That  tlie  greateft  part  of  this  vaft  expence  has  been 
granted  on  account  of  the  v/ar,   chiefly  flnce  there  remained 
no  reafon  for  continuing  it ;    that  is,  flnce  the  time  when  it 
was  in  our  power  to  have  a  peace  at  leaft  as  good  as  that  we 
have  now  obtained  ;   and  I  place  this  aera  no  higher  than  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  incluflvely, 
tho'  I  might  place  it  higher,  perhaps,  on  very  good  grounds. 
Secondly,   That  the  debt  contr-afled  in  it  exceeds  by  much 
•that  of  king  William's,  or  that  o(  queen  Anne's  war  ;   tho' 
both  of  them  were  much  longer,  and  th£  laft  not  only  more 
widely  fpread,  but  carried  into  countries  the  diftance  ot  which 
and  many  other  circumftances  increafed  every  article  of  our 
expence  extraordinarily.    Thirdly,  That  we  have  thrown,  by 
our  negotiations  and  by  the  late  war,  into  the  hands  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  much  more  dominion  in  Italy,  than  would  have 
induced  the  French  atGertruydenberg  tohave  recalled  Philip, 
and  to  have  given  up  Spain  and  the  Indies ;   which  they  were 
ready  to  do  at  thofe  conferences,    as  Buys  and  Vandcrduflen 
acquainted  the  minifters  of  the  allies,  in  making  one  of  their 
•reports  to  that  affembly. 

Bad 
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Bad  as  our  condition  is,  let  us  not  defpair.      Not  to  defpair 
of  the  commonwealth,  whatever  her  condition  be,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  true  patriot,   that  is,   of  a  faithful  fervant  to  his 
prince  and  country  :   and  we  may  find  an  example  to  this 
purpofe,   which  deferves  to  be  quoted,   in  a  book  that  is  in 
the  hands  of"  moft  people,   and  that  I  hope  is  not  unread  at 
court,    I  mean  the  duke  of  Sully's  memoirs.      In  them  we 
find  that  Henry  the  fourth  turned  his  whole  application  tO' 
every  thing  that  might  be  ufeful  or  even  convenient  to  his' 
kingdom,   without  luffering  things  that  happened  out  of  it 
to  pafs  unobferved  by  him,   as  foon  as  he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  civil  wars  of  France,  and  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Spain  at  Vervins.      Is  there  a  man,   either  prince  or  fubjecl,. 
who  can  read  without  the  mofl:  elevated  and  the  mofl  tender, 
fentiments  the  language  he  held  to  Sully  at  this  time,  when 
he  thought  himfelf  dying  of  a  great  illnefs  he  had  at  Mon- 
ceaux  ?    "  My  friend!"  faid  he,    "  I  have  no  fear  of  death. 
"   You,   who  have  feen  me  expofe  my  life  fo  often,  when  I 
"  might  fo  eafily  have  kept  out  of  danger,  know  this  better 
*'  than  any  man.      But  I  mufl  confefs  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
"  die,   before  I  have  raifed  this  kingdom  to  the  fplendor  I 
"  have  propofed  to  myfelf-  and  before  I  have  fhewn  my  peo- 
"   pie  that  I  love  them  like  my  children,  by  difcharging  them 
*'  from  a  part  of  the  taxes  that  have  been  laid  on  them,  and 
*'   by  governing  them  with  gentlenefs." 

The  ftate  of  France  was  then  even  worfe  than  the  ftate  oi 
Great  Britain  is  now,  the  debts  as  heavy,  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces entirely  exhaufted,  and  none  of  them  in  a  condition  ot 
bearing  any  new  impolition.  The  ftanding  revenues  brought 
into  the  king's  coffers  no  more  than  thirty  millions,  tho'  an 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  raifed  on  the  people  :  fo  great 
I  were 
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were  the  abufes  of  that  government  in  railing  of  money,  and 
they  were  not  lefs  in  the  difpenfation  of  it.  The  whole  fcheme 
of  the  adjminiftrationwas  a  fcheme  of  fraud, and  allwhoferved, 
cheated  the  public,  from  thehighcft  offices  down  to  the  loweft, 
from  the  commiilioners  *  oi  the  treafury  down  to  the  under- 
farmers  and  the  under-treafurers.  Sully  beheld  this  fl:ate  of 
things,  when  he  came  to  have  the  fole  fuperintendency  of 
affairs,  with  horror.  He  was  ready  to  defpair  :  but  he  did 
not  defpair.  Zeal  for  his  mafter,  zeal  for  his  country,  and 
this  very  ftate  feemingly  fo  defperate,  animated  his  endeavors  : 
and  the  nobleft  thought,  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a 
minifter,  entered  into  his.  He  refolved  to  make,  and  he 
made  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  reduction  of  expences, 
and  a  frugal  management,  the  finking  fund  for  the  payment 
of  national  debts,  and  the  fiifficient  fund  for  all  the  great 
things  he  intended  to  do,  without  overcharging  the  people. 

He  fucceeded  in  all.  The  people  were  immediately  eafed, 
trade  revived,  the  king's  coffers  were  filled,  a  maritime  power 
was  created,  and  every  thing  ncceffary  was  prepared  to  put  the 
nation  in  a  condition  of  executing  great  defigns,  whenever 
great  conjundures  fhould  offer  themfelves.  Such  was  the 
effed;  of  twelve  years  wife  and  honefl  adminiflration:  and  this 
cffedl  would  have  fliewed  itfelf  in  great  enterprizes  againft 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  more  formidable  in  thofe  days  than  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  has  been  in  ours  ;  if  Henry  the  fourth  had 
not  been  ftabbed  by  one  of  thofe  affaffms  into  whofe  hands 
the  intereff  of  this  houfe,  and  the  frenzy  of  religion,  had  put 
the  dagger  more  than  once. 

When  we  confider,  in  thefe  memorials,  and  in  others 
which  are  com.e  dovv^n  to  us,   the  deplorable  condition   to 

which 
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which  France  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tnry,  we  feel  fome  of  that  horror  which  Sully  himfelf  felt, 
and  are  ready  to  confefs  that  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  bank- 
ruptcy and  confufion,  muft  have  followed  ;  if  the  opportu- 
nity, which  this  peaceful  conjundure  gave,  had  not  been  im- 
proved immediately,  and  as  wifely,  and  as  vigoroufly  as  it 
was.  Shall  we  not  fee  our  own  deplorable  condition,  and  the 
neceflary  confequences  of  it  in  the  fame  light  ?  Shall  we  not 
be  much  more  ftrongly  affeded  by  them  ?  Are  we  not  as  near 
to  bankruptcy  as  the  French  nation  was  at  that  time,  and 
much  more  fo  than  they  are  at  this  time  ?  May  not  confuiiou 
follow  It  here  as  well  as  there  ?  And  finally,  may  not  the 
joint  ambition  of  two  branches  of  Bourbon  in  fome  future 
conjundure  produce  efFeds  as  fatal,  and  much  more  fo  to  us, 
if  we  continue  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  impotence  till  fuch  a 
conjundure  happens,  as  were  to  be  feared  by  France  at  the 
time  we  fpeak  of  from  the  joint  ambition  of  two  branches  of 
Auftria  ?  In  fliort,  we  have  much  to  apprehend,  unlefs  we 
have  the  courao^e  and  the  virtue  to  probe  our  domelHc  wounds 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  apply  immediately  not  palliative,  but 
the  moft  fpecific  remedies.  If  we  do  this ;  inftead  of  fearing 
others,  we  may  become  once  more  formidable  ourfelves.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  they,  who  get  hrfl;  out  of  a  diflrefs 
common  to  us  and  to  our  neighbors,  will  give  the  law  to  the 
reft. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  we  have  no  Sullies  among  us.  I  fliall 
not  take  on  me  to  determine  whether  we  have  or  no.  ^  But  I 
v/ill  venture  to  fay,  after  Sully  himfelf,  that  altho'  good 
princes  may  be  wanting  to  good  minifters ;  yet  good  mmifters 
will  never  be  v/anting  to  a  prince  who  has  difcernment  enough 
to  find  them,  who  choofes  them  for  their  fuperior  parts,  ex- 
perience,  and  integrity  ;   and  who  refolves  to  fupport  them. 

Vol.   III.  X  as 
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as  Henry  the  fourth  fupported  Sully,   againft  favorite  mi- 
ftreffes,  the  cabals  of  the  court,  and  the  factions  of  the  ftate. 

It  may  be  faid  again,  that  a  king  of  France  has  power 
enough  by  the  conftitution  of  that  government  to  fupport  a 
minifter  who  checks  corruption,  reforms  abufes,  and  maintains 
a  frugal  management  of  the  public  revenue.  But  it  may  be 
a/ked,  how  a  minifter,  who  lliould  undertake  this,  could  be 
fupported  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  he  would  be  fure 
to  have  for  his  enemies  all  thofe  who  have  fliared  fo  long  the 
public  fpoils,  or  who  hope  to  fhare  them,  and  where  thefe 
enemies  would  have  the  means  and  opportunities  of  fupplant- 
ing  him,  notwithftanding  the  protedfion  of  his  mafter  ?  I 
anlvver,  by  the  parliament.  Flow  many  minifters  have  there 
been,  to  whom  much  national  mifchief  was  imputed  juftly, 
and  no  one  national  good  could  be  afcribed,  and  who  were 
long  fupported  by  the  favor  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  houfes,  which  this  favor  and  their  own 
management  procured  them  ?  Shall  thefe  fupports  be  fufficient 
for  a  wicked  or  a  weak  minifter  ;  and  fliall  innocence  and 
ability,  with  the  fame  lavor  and  better  management,  be 
reckoned  for  nothing  ?  I  cannot  think  fo  ill,,  even  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  as  degenerate  as  it  is.  It  is  degenerate  no  doubt :. 
but  I  have  heard  men  complain  of  this  degeneracy,  who  pro- 
moted it  firft,  and  fought  their  excufe  in.  it  afterwards. 

The  delegated  power  of  a  minifter,  under  the  legal  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  is  fuflicient  to  carry  on  a  fyftem  of  re- 
formation and  frugality  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  if 
the  minifter  really  intends  it  :  and  whenever  extraordinary 
powers  are  wanting  ior  extraordinary  operations,  as  they 
muft  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  ours,  they  w^ill  be  effedual,  if 
granted  j  and  if  refufed,  they  who  refufe  them,  not  the  mi- 
nifter. 
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nifter,  will  fuffer  by  the  refufal,  and  be  anfwerable  to  the  na- 
tion for  it.  The  moneyed  man  may  continue  to  enjoy  a  lit- 
tle more  revenue  by  this  refufal :  but  his  fortune  will  be  more 
precarious,  and  more  liable  to  fomc  future  reverfe.  The 
merchant  will  continue  to  trade,  the  landed  man  to  plow  and 
fow,  without  even  a  profped  of  being  relieved  from  their  fer- 
vitude,  not  for  the  honeft  creditors  alone,  but  for  ufurers  and 
ftock-jobbers,  for  thofe  leeches  who  fill  themfelves  continually 
with  the  blood  of  the  nation,  and  never  ceafe  to  fuck  it. 
The  nation  in  the  mean  time  will  be  reduced  to  the  ut- 
moft  poverty  :  and  it  behoves  thofe  particularly,  who  .have 
brought  us  fo  near  it,  to  fhew  that  this  was  not  their  objed:, 
by  concurring  zealoufly  with  thofe  who  have  ufed  and  will 
continue  to  ufe  their  bell  endeavors  to  prevent  it. 

The  difficulties  we  have  to  ftri^gle  with  would  not  be 
fo  great  as  they  are,  notw'ithftanding  the  immenfe  protufion 
to  which  the  late  war  gave  occafion  and  pretence  ;  if  we  did 
not  feel  in  this  inftance,  as  we  feel  in  others,  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  a  precedent  adminiftration.  The  payment  of 
our  debts  might  have  been  eafily  provided  for  in  that  time  : 
nay,  fourteen  years,  which  are  little  more  than  two  thirds 
of  it,  would  have  been  fufhcient  to  reduce  them  to  twenty 
millions.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  memory  of  the  perfon 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  adminiftration,  and  had  the  fole 
power  of  it,  might  have  defsrved  honor. 

Let  us  nourifh  in  ourfelves,  and  cultivate  in  others,  fenti- 
ments  more  elevated  than  thefe,  and  more. worthy  of  the 
Britifh  genius.  The  greater  our  national  diftrcfs  and  danger 
are,  th?  greater  fhould  the  efforts  be  of  every  particular  man 
to  relieve  bis  country  from  one,  and  thereby  to  guard  it 
againft  the  other.    We  are  in  a  crilis  that  muft  turn  either  to 
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life  or  death,  and  that  cannot  turn  to  the  former  unlefs  re- 
medies are  applied  much  more  effedlual  than  thofe  of  mounte- 
banks, who  find  their  account  in  palliating  evils  and  in  pro- 
longing difeafes.  To  palliate  and  to  prolong  would  be,  in 
our  cafe,  to  kill,  or  to  do  fomething  worfe  than  kill,  to  break 
our  conftitution  entirely,  to  render  an  accidental  illnefs  ha- 
bitual and  incurable. 

One  or  two  {hillings  in  the  pound,  it  is  faid,  will  be 
lefiened  this  year  upon  land  ;  and  whatever  is  wanting  for  the 
curreT;it  fervice,  over  and  above  the  two  fhiUings  that  remain^ 
and  the  malt,  will  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  finking- 
fund  at  three  per  cent.  The  bait  will  be  tempting  ;  for  fo  muft 
every  diminution  of  taxes  be  to  thofe  who  have  crouched  fo- 
long  under  the  weight  of  fo  many.  But  I  may  venture  to- 
fay,  that  it  will  be  no  more  than  a  bait ;  and  that  they  who 
fwallow  it  will  have  reafon  to  repent  of  their  raflmefs,  when 
they  find,  as  they  will  find  very  probably,  that  the  natural 
effed:  of  fuch  meafures  mufl:  prevent  the  difcharge  of  any 
confiderable  part  of  our  debt,  except  in  a  term  of  years  much, 
longer  than  the  profperity  and  even,  the  fafety  of  our  govern- 
ment admits. 

I  SAY  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  profperity  :  and  fome  re- 
fiedions  very  plain  and  obvious,  tho'  made  by  few,  will  juftify 
me  for  faying  fo.  As  to  the  firft,  trade  gave  us  vi/ealth,. 
wealth  gave  us  power,  and  power  raifed  our  ifland  to  be,  at 
one  time,  a  match  for  France.  It  we  defire  to  return  into  the 
fame  ftate,  we  mufl:  return  by  the  fame  fteps  which  raifed  us  ta 
it !  and  he,  who  fhould  make  a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  without  a  principal  regard  to  the  improvement  of  our 
trade,  would  make  a  very  filly  fcheme.    But  it  would  be  jufb 

as 
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as  filly  to  make  a  fcheme  for  both,   in  fucli  a  manner    as 
would  render  neither  pra6lic?ble. 

The  necefHty  of  diminiOiing  taxes,  in  order  to  improve 
our  trade,  becomes  a  good  reafon,  not  for  the  flrange  purpofe 
to  which  it  is  applied  by  fome,  but  for  haftcning  all  the  opera- 
tions neceii'ary  to  fink  our  debts,  in  order  to  haften  that  di- 
minution of  taxes  which  will  become  pradlicable,  when  a 
part  of  our  debt  is  funk,  and  which  will  facilitate  extremely 
the  difcharge  of  the  reft.  The  truth  is,  that  if  we  defer 
thefe  operations  too  long,  we  may  be  never  able  to  perform 
them  with  equal  advantage,  nor,  by  keeping  pace  with  our 
neighbors,  to  renew  our  ftrength,  as  faft  as  they  are  intent 
to  renew  theirs.  Our  neighbors  have  fuffered  by  former 
wars,  and  have  been  exhaufted  by  the  iaft  as  well,  tho'  I  ap- 
prehend not  fo  much,  as  we.  France,  for  inftance,  has  con- 
tracted in  the  late  war  no  more  than  one  third  of  the  addi- 
tional debt  we  have  contracted  in  it,  as  I  believe  on  very  good 
authority  :  and  fhe  has  been  able  to  aflign  funds,  which  pay 
the  intereft  of  this  debt  regularly,  and  fink  yearly  a  part  of 
the  principal.  I  am  not  fo  well  apprifed  of  the  adual  ftate 
of  Spain.  But  the  treafures  of  the  Weft  Indies  are  poured  in- 
to her  daily  ;  and  as  fhe  has  been  long  recovered,  or  recover- 
ing, from  her  antient  indolence  and  ignorance,  fhe  feems  ta 
apply  herfelf  to  the  augmentation  of  her  maritime  force,  to 
the  improvement  of  her  trade,  and  even  to  that  of  domeftic 
manufa(ffcures.  In  a  word,  what  has  been  faid  before  may  be 
repeated  here  :  they  who  get  fooneft  out  of  the  prefent  com- 
mon diftrefs,  will  give  the  law  to  others,  or  be  at  Icaft  in  a 
condition  of  not  receiving  it  from  any  one. 

As  to  national   fafety,   we  fhall   do  well  to  obferve  how 

much   the  fyftcm  of  dominion  and  power  in   Europe  is  lefs 
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favorable  at  prefent  to  our  political  interefts  and  views,  th-^ii 
it  was  when  we  undertook  to  mend  it.  Spain  was  falling, 
but  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  :  and  tho'  the  Spanifh  nation  as  well  as  court  gave 
their  monarchy  afterwards  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
that  they  might  prevent  the  dilmemberment  of  it ;  yet  they 
were  averfe  enough,  by  long  habits  of  hoftility,  to  a  French 
government.  Fortune  and  we  have  done  fo  well  at  laft,  that 
thefe  two  nations  are  now  clofely  united  by  intereft  and  by 
habit,  and  that  Spain  is  therefore  more  than  ever  eftranged 
from  us ;  the  proofs  of  which  are  not  only  recent,  but,  I 
fear,   adual. 

Thf,  frontier  of  France  has  been  the  great  fupport  of  her 
exorbitant  power,  as  wife  men  forefaw  fourfcore  years  ago, 
v/hen  Lewis  the  fourteenth  began  to  raife  that  wall  of  brafs 
which  reaches  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ocean,  that  it  would  be- 
come. This  frontier  is  now  more  compadt  than  ever  by  the 
acquifition  of  Lorain.  The  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
have  taken  root  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Spain.  France  has  learn- 
ed by  experience  to  raife  and  to  maintain  her  credit,  and  to 
extend  her  commerce,  for  the  protedion  and  fupport  w^hereof 
fhe  feems  more  attentive  than  ever  to  increafe  her  ftrength  by 
fea  :  a  ftrength  fhe  v/ill  always  exert  with  great  advantage 
over  us  in  fome  refpeils,  I  mean  in  thofe  of  order,  frugal 
management,  and  ftridl  difcipline. 

Thr  whole  empire,  except  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  was  at- 
tached to  us  by  inclination  as  well  as  interefl:,in  the  war  which 
began  with  this  century.  It  is  much  otherwife  now  :  and  we 
may  fay,  I  fear,  too  truly,  that  the  influence  of  France  in 
Germany  is  little  inferior  to  what  it  was  whilfl  the  league  of 
the  Rhine  fubfiffedc 
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The  Dutch  commonwealth,  our  beft  ally,  and  in  fome 
fort  a  barrier  to  Great  Britain,  is  in  a  ftate  of  diffolution  ; 
and  has  not,  either  without,  or  within  herfelf,  thofe  means 
of  recovery  by  conjuncture  and  by  character,  that  fhe  has  had 
on  feveral  occafions  from  the  time  her  government  was  firft 
formed. 

This  fhort  ftate  may  fcrve  to  fhew  hov/  difEcult  it  will  be, 
till  we  have  paid  a  good  part  of  our  debt,  and  reftored  our 
country  in  fome  meafure  to  her  former  wealth  and  power,  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  to  make  her  refpedted 
abroad,  and  fecure  from  injuries,  or  even  affronts,  on  the  part 
of  her  neighbors.  This  may  appear  eafy,  for  aught  I  know,  to 
fome  men.  But  fure  I  am,  it  would  appear  difficult  to  Bur- 
leigh and  Walsingham,  if  they  were  to  rife  from  the  dead  ; 
notwithftanding  the  fuccefs  they  had  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  by  doing  much  at  little  expence,  and  by  employing 
management  much  more  than  force. 

These  reflections,  and  fuch  as  they  fuggefi:  naturally  to 
the  mind,  make  it  evident,  that  the  future  profperity  and 
fafety  of  this  country  depend  on  the  fpeedy  diminution  of  our 
national  debts.  Nothing  elfe  can  fecure  us  effectually  againft 
contingent  events  that  may  be  of  fatal  confequence  to  both. 
Recent  experience  has  fhewn  howunfitwe  are  become  in  every 
refpedt,  except  the  courage  of  our  common  feamen  and 
foldiers,  to  engage  in  war.  We  fhaU  not  therefore,  I  fup- 
pofe,  provoke  it  eafily,  or  foon.  But  war  may  be  brought 
upon  us,  tho'  we  fhould  not  provoke  it,  nor  go  to  the  con- 
tinent to  feek  it.  Nay,  we  may  be  reduced  to  the  melancholy 
dilemma  of  increafing  our  annual  expence  to  affert  our  rights, 
to  proted  our  trade,  and.  to  maintain  our  dignity  j  or  of  fitting 
7  tamely 
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tamely  down  and  facrificing  them  all.  I  think,  nay  I  hope, 
that  we  {hould  not  do  the  laft  :  and  yet  we  fhould  have  much 
greater  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  in  our  prefent  lituation, 
than  we  had  in  the  former,  great  as  they  were,  if  we  attempt- 
ed to  do,  what  was  then  fo  fliamefully  negleded.  We  can- 
not increafe  our  expences  now,  nor  fliall  we  be  able  to  do  fo 
till  fome  part  of  our  national  debt  be  difcharged,  without 
mortgaging  on  the  remainder  of  the  finking  fund,  which 
would  foon  take  away  all  hope  of  ever  paying  any  part  of 
this  debt,  and  leave  us  nothing  to  mortgage  but  our  land  and 
our  malt :  whereas  if  a  confiderable-  part  of  this  debt  was 
difcharged  before  any  new  war  broke  out,  or  we  were  reduced 
to  any  fuch  dilemma  as  I  have  mentioned  ;  we  fhould  find 
curfelvcs,  whilfc  it  laded,  in  a  much  better  condition  of  de- 
fence or  offence,  and  v/e  might  be  able,  as  foon  as  it  was  over, 
to  refume  the  lame  onerations,  and  to  proceed  in  our  great 
domeflic  concern. 

These  conliderations  will  have  great  weight  with  men, 
who  are  able  to  combine,  all  that  is  to  be  combined  on  fuch 
an  important  occafion,  and,  by  refle£ling  on  the  pafi:,  and  by 
obferving  the  prefent,  to  judge  of  the  future.  The  only 
effe6lual,  and  therefore  necefiary,  remedies  may  appear  vio- 
lent, even  to  them  :  but  they  will  confider,  and  every  man 
ought  to  confider,  that  if  we  cannot  bear  our  diftemper,  and 
will  not  bear  our  cure,  the  political  body  muft  perifh.  This 
miferable  ftate  will  create  juftly  the  indignation  of  mankind. 
But  this  indignation  fhould  turn  againft  thofe  who  have 
brought  us  into  it,  not  againft  thofe  who  would  deliver  us  from 
it.  This  is  the  language  of  reafon  di<ftated  by  public  fpirit : 
but  private  intereft  and  narrow  views  will  didtate  another. 

The 
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The  moneyed  men  will  complain  loudly  that  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  perpetual  reduftions  of  intereft,  which  have  ferved 
to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  nourifh  the  profudon  of  fuccef- 
live  adminiftrations  ;  and,  if  this  was  to  continue,  their  com- 
plaints would  be  juft,  and  the  hardfhips  impofed  upon  them 
intolerable.  It  is,  therefore,  juft  that  neither  they  fhould  con- 
fent  to  this  new  redu6lion  of  intereft,  which  may  be  called  a 
new  tax  upon  them,  nor  the  landed  men  to  the  continuance 
of  that  old  and  heavy  tax  on  land,  unlefs  they  have  the  ut- 
moft  fecurity  that  the  whole  ftiall  be  applied  to  its  proper 
ufe.  There  will  be  ftill  complaints  ;  and  we  fhall  hear  the 
melancholy  condition  to  which  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
whofe  fmall  but  fole  fortunes  are  in  the  funds,  will  be 
reduced,  moft  pathetically  difplayed.  The  anfwer  will  be, 
however,  obvious.  If  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  who  have 
their  eftates  in  money,  fuffer  by  the  reduction  of  intereft  ; 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  who  have  their  eftates  in  land, 
will  fufFer  by  the  continuance  of  the  tax  upon  it :  and  both 
one  and  the  other  muft  take  their  fhare  in  the  common  cala- 
mity of  their  country. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  feeble  voice  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  will  be  little  heard.  The  great  din  will  be  raifed 
by  ftock-jobbers  and  ufurers,  by  the  principal  men  in  our 
great  companies,  who,  born  to  ierve  and  to  obey,  have  been 
bred  to  command  even  government  itfelf.  Thele  men  will 
roar  aloud,  and  endeavor,  by  ftlent  intrigue,  as  well  as  by 
noife,  to  obftrud:  every  meafure  that  tends  to  emancipate  go- 
vernment out  of  their  hands,  to  make  the  exchequer,  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  great  fpring  of  public  credit,  and  the 
great  fcene  of  all  tranfadlions  relative  to  public  receipts  and 
payments. 

Vol.   III.  Y  Let 
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Let  thefe  men  learn  therefore  to  fubmit,  and  to  reafon, 
as  old  Bateman  did,  when  the  reducflion  of  intereft  was  agreed 
to  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventeen^ 
He  told  my  lord  Stanhope,  he  was  glad  this  refolution  had 
been  taken  ;  becaiife,  tho'  his  intereft  diminifhed,  he  fliould 
think  his  principal  more  fecure  than  ever.  On  the  whole, 
complaints  from  this  quarter  will  make  little  impreflion  on 
a  minifter,  who  knows  that,  tho'  fuch  men  have  been  em- 
ployed whilft  new  debts  were  to  be  contradled  every  year, 
and  the  public,  like  an  extravagant  fpendthritt,  was  obliged 
to  deal  with  ufurers  on  their  own  terms ;  yet  they  are  not  ta 
be  confulted  Vvhen  debts  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  public  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  hands  ;  who  knows,  in  fhort,  that  his 
arms  are  longer  than  theirs,  and  makes  them  feel  that  he 
will  keep,  or  not  keep,  meafures  with  them  according  to 
their  behavior  ;  who  purfues  fteadily  the  wife  and  honeft  de- 
lign  of  rendering  his  ov/n  and  every  future  adminiftration  in- 
dependent of  them. 

Much  oppolition  will  arife  from  two  other  quarters,  the 
country  and  the  court ;  in  which  I  fhould  apprehend  that 
the  leaft  plaudble  might  be  the  moft  fuccefsiul. 

The  landed  man  will  think  it  hard,  that  he  is  not  fullered 
to  enjoy  a  little  eafe  after  having  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  during  a  long  courfe  of  expenfive  peace  and  of  ruin- 
ous war.  All  that  can  be  faid,  to  perfuade  him,  that  an  im- 
mediate diminution  of  the  land-tax  is  contrary  to  his  intereft, 
will  pafs  for  deception  and  paradox.  He  will  be  apt  to  reafon 
like  his  country  tenants,  who  are  always  frightened  at  an  im- 
mediate expence,  tho'  remote,  and  yet  great  profit  muft  be  the 
certain  confequence  of  it.  Let  fuch  a  man  lock  back  then, 
and  take  his  leftbn  from  what  is  paft.      He  will   find   that,. 

t  whilft 
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whilft  he  winked  at  profufion   becaufe  he  was  flattered  by- 
abatements  on  the  land-tax  debts,  debts  were  contradled  that 
have  coft  him  much  more/  than  the  continuance  of  that  tax 
would  have  coft  him.      If  we  look  back  to  the  lirft  ten  years 
of  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  we  fliall  find  this  very  remark- 
ably verified.      Let  the  fame  man,  after  he  has  looked  back, 
look  forward  again.      He  will  fee  that,  as  any  diminution  of 
the  land-tax  to  be  fupplied  out  of  the  produce  of  the  finking 
fund,   or  by  borrowing  even  at  three  per  cent,   on  the  credit 
of  it,   muft  prevent,    or  retard,    v/hich  may  be  equivalent  to 
preventing,   the  difcharge   of  any  confiderable  part  of  our 
debt  ;    fo  he  will  continue  expofed  to  have  the  whole  tax  laid 
anew,    on   the  firft  occafion  either  real  or  pretended.      He 
may  find  himfelf,  after  a  little  refpite,  under  the  load  of  the 
fame  tax,  and  of  an  increafed  debt :   and  this  may  be  all  he 
will  get  by  refufing  to  bear  a  little  longer,  for  his  own  fake, 
and  for  an   important    objed:,    what   he   has    borne   feveral 
years  for  the  fake  of  others,   and  for  the  fupport  of  a  moft 
unfuccefsful  war  ;   for  fuch  it  may   be   reckoned,    after  the 
French  were  beat  at  Dettinghen. 

1  n  ob  o:  V 

On  the  other  fide,  if  he  is  wife  enough  to  defire,  that  the 
four  fhillings  in  the  pound  be  continued  for  a  i'cw  years;  he 
will  have  his  fhare  in  the  common  benefits  of  diminifhin^ 
public  debts,  increafing  public  credit,  improving  trade,  and 
reftoring  national  profperity.  He  may  entertain  the  comfort- 
able hope  of  a  time  when  he,  or  his  pofterity,  will  have  no 
need  of  confenting  to  any  tax  at  all  on  land  in  time  of  peace; 
fince  the  annual  produce  of  other  funds  will  be  fooner  or  later, 
in  this  method,  fufiicient  to  detray  the  annual  expence  of  the 
government.  He  may  acquire  an  advantage  that  will  make 
him  ample  amends  for  what  it  coft  him.  Such  of  the  taxes, 
whether  of  excife  or  of  cuftoms,  as  bear  hardeft  on  the  poor 

Y   2  laborers 
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laborers  and  on  our  own  manufactures,  may  be  reduced, 
gradually  at  leaft,  without  any  confiderable  interruption  of 
the  operations  neceffary  to  difcharge  our  national  debt :  and 
tho'  he  is  little  accuftomed  to  think  himfelf  as  much  affedbed 
by  other  taxes,  as  he  is  by  the  land-tax,  he  will  foon  perceive, 
that  a  faving  on  every  thing  he  eats,  drinks,  or  wears,  is  a  laft- 
ing  and  a  large  repayment  of  what  this  tax  took  from  him 
whilft  he  confented  to  continue  it.  He  will  find  himfelf  a 
gainer,  not  only  by  what  he  faves  in  his  expences,  but  by  the 
improvement  of  his  eftate  ;  for  the  whole  fyftem  of  national 
wealth  and  profperity  are  intimately  connedled. 

The  courtier  will  complain  loudly,  authoritatively,  and 
pompoufly,  that  any  retrenchments  on  our  annual  expences 
may  do  more  hurt,  than  the  faving  can  do  good.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  not  hard  to  fhew,  that  three  fbillings,  or  three  fhil- 
lings  and  fixpence  in  the  pound  on  land,  leaving  the  reft  of 
the  four  fhillings  to  go  to  the  finking  fund,  would  be  more 
than  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  neceffary  expences  in  time  of 
peace.  Wife  men  are  able  to  do  a  great  deal  with  a  little  : 
every  knave  or  fool  is  ready  to  do  a  little  with  a  great  deal. 
The  former  know  that  good  policy  confifts  in  obferving  two 
forts  of  ceconomy,  the  greater  and  the  lefs  :  to  proportion, 
by  the  firft,  our  expences  to  our  circumftances  and  to  thofe 
ot  our  neighbors,  and  to  do  it  with  the  utmoft  frugality  that 
thefe  c^Tcumftances  combined  together  will  admit :  to  con- 
troul,  by  the  fecond,  in  the  moft  ftridt  and  regular  manner, 
the  difpenfation  of  the  public  treafure  from  the  higheft  down 
to  the  loweft  offices  of  the  ftate.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, at  this  time  efpecially,  that  both  thefe  kinds  of 
OEconomy  be  pradiifed.  Our  well-being :  even  our  fecu- 
rity,  depends  upon  them.  If  we  do  not  pay  our  debts,  we 
muft  fink  under  the  load  of  them  :  and  if  we  go  about  to 
pay  them,  without  pradlifing  thefe  two  forts  of  ceconomy  ; 
I  the 
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the  ridiculous  figure,  which  I  have  feen  in  a  Dutch  print,  of 
a  man  toiling  and  fweating  to  cord  a  rope  of  hay,  whilft  an 
afs  bites  it  off  at  the  other  end  as  faft  as  he  cords  it,  will  be 
our  proper  emblem. 

Extreme  frugality  was  one  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
great  minifter  who  has  been  quoted  above  :  and  the  fuccefs  he 
had,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  fhould  encourage  the  pradlice  of 
the  fame  frugality  in  ours.  But  he  employed  another  expe- 
dient likewife,  which  is  not  lefs  neceflary  here  than  it  was 
there,  nor  in  our  time  than  it  was  in  his.  The  expedient  I 
mean,  is  that  of  reforming  abufes.  Sully  rendered  this  re- 
formation no  inconfiderable  fund  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  Whether  we  can  do  fo,  as  effedlually  as  he  did,  or 
no,  I  determine  not.  But  thus  much  is  certain.  Such  a  re- 
formation will  make  all  future  fervices  be  carried  on  at  a 
cheaper  rate  for  the  public  ;  and  faving  is  often  the  fureft 
way  of  gaining.  Materials  might  be  coUedled,  not  for  a 
pamphlet,  but  for  a  regular  treatife  under  diflind:  heads,  con  - 
cerning  the  abufes  and  corruptions  which  prevail  among  us 
in  every  part  of  the  public  fervice,  and  concerning  the  con- 
fequences  of  them  :  I  know  not  too  whether  fome  work  of 
this  kind  fhould  not  be  undertaken,  as  invidious  as  it  may 
feem,  if  nothing  is  done  to  reform  thefe  abufes,  and  to  ex- 
tinguifh  this  corruption. 

Th  e  y  were  creeping  forward  long  ago  ;  but  fince  a  cer- 
tain period,  they  have  advanced  with  very  large  ftrides.  Frauds 
were  connived  at,  perhaps  encouraged,  and  corruption  was 
propagated  formerly  by  principal  men  who  had,  for  the 
moi\  part,  more  ambition  than  avarice,  and  who  raifed,  by 
thefe  means,  a  formidable  party  that  might  fupport  them  in 
pov.'er.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  and  in  favorable  conjundlures, 
the  contagion  rofe  higher,  and  fpread  ftill  wider ;   principal 

mei> 
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men  became  parties  to  the  greatefl  frauds ;  and  the  higheft 
of  thofe  who  governed,  and  the  loweft  of  thofe  who  were 
governed,  contributed,  in  their  degrees,  to  the  univerfal  ra- 
pine. The  greatcil  particular  cheat,  whereof  any  example 
can  be  found,  was,  I  believe,  that  which  arrears  of  fubfidies 
to  foreign  princes,  and  arrears  of  pay  to  foreign  troops,  gave 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  executing. 

I  AM  fenfible,    that  the  reprefentation  I  have  made  of  the 
degeneracy  of  our  age  and  people,  may  give  occasion  to  fay, 
that  the  very  things!  have  been  pleading  for  are  impractica- 
ble.     It  will  be  afked  what  expectation  can  be  entertained  of 
raifing  a  dilinterefled  public  fpirit  among  men  who  have  no 
other  principle  than  that  of  private  intereft,  who  are  indivi- 
duals rather  than  fellow-citizens,  who  prey  on  one  another, 
and  are,  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  much  like  to  Hobbes's  men 
in  his  fuppofed  ftate  of  nature  ?    I  muft  agrpe,    tho'  unwil- 
lingly,   that  the  enterprize  is  diflicult.      But  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is,  if  nothinp-  lefs  can  relieve  us  from  the  load  of  debt 
we  lie  under,  nor  prevent  the  confequences  of  lying  under  it 
much  longer  ;   every  attempt  to  raife  this  fpirit  and  to  pro- 
mote thefe  meafures,   even  the  weakeft,   even  mine,  is  com- 
mendable.     The  landed  men  are  the  true  owners  of  our  po- 
litical vefTel  :   the  moneyed  men,   as  fuch,    are  no  more  than 
paflengers  in  it.      To  the  firft,  therefore,  all  exhortations  to 
aifume  this  fpirit  (liould  be  addrefTed.      It  is  their  part  to  fet 
.the  example  :   and  when  they  do  fo,  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pert that  the  pafTengers  fhould  contribute  their  proportion  to 
fave  the  veffel.      If  they  iliould  prove  refra6tory  ;    they  muft 
be  told,  that  there  is  a  law  in  behalf  of  the  public,  more  fa- 
cred  and  more  anticnt  too,   for  it  is  as  antient  as  political 
fociety,  than  all  thofe  under  the  terms  of  which  they  would 

exempt 
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exempt  themfelves  from  any  redudion  of  intereft,  and  con- 
feqnently  from  any  reimburfement  of  their  principal  ;  tho' 
this  reduftion  and  this  reimburfement  beabfolutely  neccffary 
to  reftore  the  profperity  of  the  nation,  and  to  provide  for  her 
fecurity  in  the  mean  time.  The  law  I  mean,  is  that  which 
nature  and  reafon  didate,  and  which  declares  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  fuperior  to  all  other  laws. 

I F  fuch  a  co-operation  of  the  landed  and  moneyed  interefts 
is  once  brought  about,  the  way  will  lie  fmooth  before  us,  and  a 
profpeft  of-  national  profperity  at  the  end  of  it  will  open  before 
us  yearly.  Even  the  profped  will  be  of  great  advantage  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  fliall  feel  it  in  the  rife  of  our  credit, 
in  the  confidence  which  our  friends,  and  in  the  refpedl  which 
our  enemies,  will  have  for  us;  a  refpedl  that  will  be  due  juftly 
to  a  people  who  exert  fo  much  vigor  in  the  midft  of  fo  much 
diftrefs,  and  take  effeclual  meafures  to  reftore  their  national 
ftrength,  and  to  refume  their  former  dignity,  inftead  of  lan- 
guifhing  on,   under  impotence  and  contempt. 

The.  man,  who  is  not  fired  by  fuch  confiderations  as  thefe, 
muft  have  no  elevation  of  mind,  no  love  for  his  country,  no 
regard  for  pofterity,  nor  the  Icaft  tinfture  of  that  public  mo- 
rality which  diftinguifnes  a  good  from  a  bad  citizen.  I  know 
that  futility,  ignorance,  and  every  kind  of  profligacy  are  gene- 
ral: but  I  know  too  that  they  are  not  univerfil,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  defpair.  In  all  events,  the  merit  of  preferving  our 
country  from  beggary,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  preferving  it 
from  flavcry.  They  who  engage  therefore  in  fo  good  a  caufe, 
and  purfue  it  fteadily  in  that  public  fpirit,  a  revival  of  which 
can  alone  fave  this  nation  from  mifery,  from  oppreflion,  and 
perhaps  from  confufion,  the  ufual  confequence  of  the  other 
two ;   they  will  deferve  better,  I  prefume  to  fay,  the  title  of 

"  ultimi 
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*'  ultimi  Britannorum,"  even  if  they  fhould  be  defeated  by 
the  vvorft  fubjedls  of  Britain,  than  that  ufurer  Brutus,  and 
that  fevere  exactor  of  contributions,  Cassius,  deferved  the 
title  of  "  ultimi  Romanorum,"  when  they  were  defeated  in 
another  manner  by  the  worft  citizens  of  Rome. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  in  thefe  papers,  and  all  that 
might  be  faid,  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
from  the  reign  of  king  William  to  the  prefent  time  ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  add  fomething  by  way  of  precaution,  and  to 
prevent  very  falfe  conclufions,  that  many  will  be  ready  to  draw 
from  very  true  premilTes. 

It  is  notorioufly  true,  that  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  of  tyranny, 
and  of  avarice  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  maintained  long  the 
troubles  in  Hungary,  which  might  have  been  appeafed  much 
fooner  than  they  were.  Thus  a  great  and  conftant  diverfion 
was  kept  up  in  favor  of  France,  even  at  the  time  when  the  two 
houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon  were  ftruggling  for  that  great 
prize,  the  Spanifh  fucccflion,  till  the  French  troops  took 
pofleffion  of  Pafiau,  and  the  malecontents  of  Hungary  raifed 
contributions  in  the  very  fuburbs  of  Vienna. 

It  is  notorioufly  true,  that  we  might  have  had  nothing  more 
than  a  defenfive  war,  as  I  have  faid  in  the  foregoing  papers,  to 
make  againft  France,  with  an  Auftrian  prince  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  at  the  death  of  Charles  the  fecond;  if  the  emperor 
Leopold  would  have  concurred  in  the  wife  and  pra6ticable 
meafures  which  king  William  propofed. 

It  is  notorioufly  true,  that  we  might  have  avoided  the  de- 
feat at  Almanza,  and  have  fupported  much  better  the  war  in 
Spain  J  if  a  prediledion  for  acquifitions  in  Italy  had  not 

deter- 
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determined  the  councils  of  Vienna  to  precipitate  the  evacua- 
tion of  Mantua,  wherein  an  army  of  French  was  blocked  up. 
after  the  battle  of  Turin,  and  which  was  let  loofe  in  this 
manner,  againft  the  opinion  of  the  queen  and  the  ftates  ge- 
neral, time  enough  to  beat  us  at  Almanza. 

Finally,  for  I  will  defcend  no  more  to  particulars,  it  is 
notorioufly  true,  that  we  might  have  taken  Toulon,  and  have 
carried  the  war  into  the  beft  provinces  of  France,  for  which 
queen  Anne  had  made,  at  a  vaft  expence,  all  the  necelTary  pre- 
parations ;  if  the  Auftrians  had  not  detached,  in  that  very 
point  of  time,  twelve  thoufand  men  on  the  expedition  to 
Naples,  and  if  prince  Eugene  had  not  fhewn  too  vifibly,  be- 
fore perfons  ftill  alive,  that  the  taking  ot  Toulon  was  the 
leaft  of  his  objed:s. 

These  fad:s  are  fufficient  to  Ihew,  how  much  the  miflaken 
policy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  has  over-loaded  her  allies  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  has  defeated  the  great  deiign 
which  thefe  allies,  and  Britain  in  particular,  carried  on  lor 
her  at  the  expence  oi  infinite  blood  and  treafure.  Now  there 
are  many,  in  this  kingdom,  very  ready  to  conclude  from 
thefe  fads,  and  from  others  of  the  fame  kind  pofterior  to 
thefe,  that  our  experience  ihould  teach  us  to  neglect  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  to  be  regardlefs  of  all 
that  pailes  on  the  continent  for  the  time  to  come.  But  furely 
fuch  concluficns  are  very  lallc.  The  principle  of  our  con- 
dud:  has  been  riglit,  and  our  manner  of  purfuing  it  alone 
wrona;.  It  v/as  our  negled  of  the  general  intercfl:  of  Europe, 
from  the  Pyrenean  treaty  to  the  revolution  of  our  government 
in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  that  gave  to 
France  a  long  opportunity,  and  the  means  of  railing  an  ex- 
orbitant power.   It  has  been  zeal  without  knowledge,   and  a 

Vol.  III.  Z  ^'     ifrangc 
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rtrange  lublerviency  to  private  interefts,  which  have  almoft 
exhauilcd  this  country,  and  defeated  all  our  endeavors  for 
the  public  good  fincc  that  time.  This  we  may  alter.  The 
principle  ot  policy  we  cannot,  as  long  as  the  divifion  of  power 
and  property  in  Europe  continues  the  fame.  We  are  an 
ifland  indeed.:  but  if  a  luperior  power  gives  the  law  to  the 
continent.  I  apprehend  that  it  v/ill  give  it  to  us  too  in  fome 
great  degree.  Our  forefathers  apprehended,  with  reafon,  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  thought  that 
the  pretenfions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  give,  even 
when  Ihe  was  a  priloner,  opportunity  and  advantage,  as  they 
.did  no  doubt,  to  this  power  to  difturb  our  peace,  and  even 
to  invade  our  ifland.  The  exorbitant  power  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  give  furely  in  this  refpedl, 
as  well  as  in  others,  at  leafl:  the  fame  caufe  of  apprehension 
now.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  our  intereft  to  maintain  the 
rivalry  between  the  families  of  Auftria  and  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  to  afllft  the  lormer  on  every  occaiion  againft 
the  latter,  as  far  as  the  common  caufe  of  Europe,  not  her 
private  ambition,  requires  ;  and  as  far  as  our  national  circum- 
ftances  may  enable  us  to  meafure  out  our  afiiftance  in  any 
conjuncture  to  her. 

These  are  the  mcafures  and  proportions,  according  to  which 
alone  political  focieties  ought  to  unite  in  alliances,  and  to  affift 
one  another.  There  is  a  political,  as  well  as  a  natural  felf-love; 
and  the  former  ought  to  be,  to  every  member  of  a  commion- 
wealth,\the  fame  determining  principle  of  action,  where  pub- 
lic intertft  is  concerned,  that  the  latter  will  be  to  him  moft 
certainly  wherever  his  private  intereft  is  concerned.  I  have 
heard  it  often  faid  of  one  man,  that  he  was  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  and  of  another,  that  he  v/as  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  to  the  houfe  oi  Bourbon.  But  thefe  expreilions  pro- 
^  ceed 
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ceed  generally  from  pafTion  and  prepo{refrion,asthefentiments 
they  impute  muft  proceed,  whenever  they  are  real,  from 
thefe  caufes,  or  from  one  which  is  ftill  worfe,  from  corruption. 
A  wife  prince,  and  a  wife  people,  bear  no  regard  to  other 
ftates,  except  that  which  arifes  from  the  coincidence  or  repug- 
nancy of  their  feveral  interefts  ;  and  this  regard  muft  therefore 
vary,  as  thefe  interefts  will  do,  in  the  perpetual  fludluation  of 
human  affairs.  Thus  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  people  op- 
pofed  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  fupported  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, in  the  ftxteenth  century.  Thus  queen  Anne  and  her 
people  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fupported  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  eighteenth.  The  jfirft,  indeed,  was 
done  with  wifer  council ;  the  laft  with  greater  force  of  arms. 
By  the  firft,  our  country  was  enriched  ;  by  the  laft,  it  was  im- 
poveriftied 

N.  B.  Thefe  conliderations  were  written  thus  far  in  the  year  feventeen  hundred . 
and  forty-nine,  but  v/ere  aever  finifiiah. 
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SINCE  you  are  fo  curious  to  know  what  pafled  in  a  con- 
verfation  lately  between  one  of  your  acquaintance  and 
myfelf,  wherein  you  have  been  told  that  I  maintained  a 
very  fingular  paradox ;  I  will  give  you  fome  account  of  it,  a 
general  and  fhort  account,  at  leaft,  of  the  iirft  part,  and  one 
more  particular  and  more  full  of  the  laft,  which  is  called  pa- 
radoxical. You  led  me  firft,  in  my  retreat,  to  abftracl  phi- 
lofophical  reafonings  :  and,  tho'  it  be  late  to  begin  them  at 
forty  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  has  not  been  accuflomed  to 
them  earlier,  yet  I  have  learned  enough  under  fo  good  a  guide, 
not  to  be  afraid  of  engaging  in  them,  \v^henever  the  caufe 
of  God  and  of  natural  religion  is  concerned. 

They  were  both  concerned,  very  deeply,  on  the  occafion 
you  refer  to.      There  had  been  much  difcourfe,  in  the  com- 
pany 
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pany  that  was  prefent,  concerning  the  abfurd  opinions,  which 
many  theiftical  philofophers  entertained  of  old  about  the  fu- 
preme  Being.  Many  had  been  cited,  and  many  reiledions  had 
been  made  on  them,  by  fevcral,  when  the  difpute  became 
particular  between  *  Damon  and  me,  he  denying,  and  I  af- 
firming that  there  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  one 
fupreme  Being,  the  firfh  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things.  You 
may  be  fure,  I  made  ufe  of  thofe  you  furnifhed  me  with  by  a 
geometrical  application  of  the  doftrine  of  imal  caufes,  which 
iliews,  in  various  inftances,  what  numberlefs  chances  there  are 
againft  one,  that  intelligence  and  deiign  were  employed  in  the 
produAion  of  each  of  thefe  phaenomena. 

When  I  could  not  lilence  my  adverfary  by  thefe  proofs, 
tlio'  they  carry  probability  up  to  a  reafonable,  if  not  to  an  abfo- 
lute,  certainty,  I  inlifted  on  a  proof  which  muft  give  this 
certainty,  I  think,  to  every  one  who  acknov/lcdges  that  we 
are  capable  of  demonftrative  knowledge.  I  argued,  "  a.  pofle- 
"  riori,"  from  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  the 
fenlitive  knowledge  of  objefts  exterior  to  ourfelves,-  which 
we  have,  up  to  that  demonftrative  knowledge  of  God's  ex- 
iftence, which  we  are  able  to  acquire  by  a  due  ufe  of  our 
rcafon.  Here  we  ftuck  a  little,  and  he  was  ready  to  deny 
all  fenfttive  knowledge,,  on  the  chimerical  notions  of  father 
Malebranche,  and  fome  other  philofophers,  without  con- 
iidering  that  he  deprived  himfelf,  in  denying  the  exiftence  of 
God,  of  thofe  expedients,  by  which  the  others  pretended  to 
account  for  the  perception  of  the  ideas  of  objeds  exterior  to 
the  mind,  independently  of  any  fenfttive  knowledge.  I  en- 
deavored to  ftiev/  him,  that  to  renounce  fenfttive  knowledge, 
was  to  renounce,  in  fome  fort,  humanity,  and  to  place  our- 
felves in  fome  unknovv'n  rank,  either  above  it,  or  below  it.   I 

*  I  choofe  to  call  him  by  thus  feigned  name  here. 

T-  endea- 
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endeavored  to  ftate  the  true  notion,  by  ftating  the  true 
bounds,  of  fenlitive  knowledge,  which  is  not  fufficient  in- 
deed to  ftiew  us  the  inward  conftitutions  o^  fubftances,  and 
their  real  effences  ;  but  which  is  fufficient  to  prove  to  us  their 
exiftence,  and  to  diftinguifli  them  by  their  effedls.  I  con- 
cluded this  article  by  quoting  to  him  a  paffage  in  the  logic 
of  PoRT-RovAL,  whcrcin  it  is  faid,  that  no  man  ever  doubted, 
in  good  earneft,  whether  there  is  an  earth,  a  fun,  and  a  moon>, 
no  more  than  he  doubted,  whether  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a 
part ;  that  we  may  fay,  with  our  mouths,  that  we  doubt  ol: 
all  thefe  things,  becaufe  we  may  lie;  but  that  we  cannot  oblige 
our  minds  to  fay  fo  :  from  whence  it  is  concluded,  more  ge- 
nerally than  I  {hall  conclude,  that  Pyrrhonians  are  not  a  fed: 
perfuaded  of  what  they  fay,  but  a  {&&.  of  liars.  He  did  not 
infift  much  longer,  but  left  me  to  purfue  my  argument  from 
intuitive  and  fenlitive  knowledge,  to  a  demonftration  of  God's 
exiftence,  which  great  and  fundamental  truth  refults  neceffa- 
rily  from  a  concurrence  of  all  the  kinds  of  human  knowledge 
employed  in  the  proof  of  it. 

I  was  not  interrupted  by  him  in  the  courfe  of  this  argu- 
ment, nor  did  he  attempt  to  break  any  links  of  this  chain  of 
demonftration,  but  followed  the  example  of  all  thofe  who  re- 
fufe  to  yield  to  it.  They  are  fo  far  from  conftdering  the  de- 
grees, the  bounds,  and  within  thefe,  the  fufficiency,  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  that  they  afk  continually,  and  that  others 
endeavor,  very  often,  vainly  to  give  them,  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  divine  nature  and  attributes  particularly,  which  it 
is  impoffible  and  unneceftary  we  fliould  have,  even  on  the  fup- 
polition  that  there  is  a  God.  Unable  to  break  thro'  this  demon- 
ftration, they  hope  to  weaken  the  effedt  of  it,  on  themfelves  and 
ethers,  by  founding  high  the  difficulties  that  prefent  themfelves 
whenever  we  reafon  on  the  manner  of  Gods  exiftence,   on 

Vol.   III.  A  a  his 
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ills  attributes,  on  his  providence,  and  on  many  points  relativs; 
to  thefe.  That  is,  they  will  not  receive  a  demonftration,, 
made  according  to  the  cleareft  and  moft  diftinil  ideas  that  we 
have,  and  by  the  moft  precife  connexion  of  them,  becaufe 
there  are  other  things  which  we  cannot  demonftrate,  nor  ex- 
plain, for  want  of  other  ideas.  This  proceeding  is  fo  unrea- 
lonable,  that  the  atheift  himfelf  does  not  hold  it  on  any 
other  occaiion  ;  but  admits  the  truth  of  many  propofitions, 
tho'  he  be  unable  to  refolve  feveral  difficulties  that  are,  fome 
way  or  other,  relative  to  them.  He  reafons  on  this  import-- 
ant  article  of  human  knowledge,  as  he  would  be  afhamed  to 
reafon  on  any  other.. 

r  might  have  refted  the  argument  here,  becaufe,  tho'  there, 
are  fecrets  of  the  divine  nature  and  oeconomy  which  human 
reafoo^annot  penetrate,  yet  feveral  of  the  objedions  to  them> 
which  atheifcs  commonly  make,  even  that  of  phyfical  and 
moral  evil,  and  the.  fuppofed.  unjufl:  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil,  which  has  been  made  in  all  ages,  and  which  is  now  more 
prevalent  than  ever,  by  the  joint  endeavors  of  atheifts  and 
chriftian  divines,  are  eafy  to  be  refuted.  Thefe  fubjedrs  have 
been  fo.  often  treated  between  you  and  me,  that  I  fhall  fay 
nothing  of  them  here,  tho'  I  did  not  decline  them  there.  On 
the  contrary,  it  I  do  not  flatter  myfelf,  I  faid  enough  to  defeat 
the  attack  of  the  atheift,  and  to  difappoint  the  treachery  of. 
the  divine.  After  which  I  inflfted  with  great  reafon  furely 
on  my  flde,  that  thefe  difficulties,  and  more  of  the  fame  fort, 
were  ib  little  able  to  embarrafs  the  theift,  that,  inftead  of  being 
repugnant  to  his  fyftem,  a  neceffiiry  confequence  of  it  is,  that 
fuch  difficulties  fhould  arife.  He  is  fo  little  furprifed  to  find 
them,  that  he  would  be  furprifed  not  to  find  them.  In  de- 
monftrating,  to  him,  the  exiftence  of  God,  his  reafon  has 
not  demonftrated  to  him  a  being  little  raifed  above  humanity, 

and 
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and  about  whom  he  may  always  affume  on  human  ideas,  fuch 
as  the  divinities  of  the  heathen  were.  She  has  demonftrated 
to  him  the  exiftence  of  an  all-perfe6l  felf-exiftent  being,  the 
Iburce  of  all  exiftence,  invifible  and  incomprchenfible  ;  the 
author,  not  only  of  all  that  is  vifible  and  comprehenfible 
to  his  creatures,  but  of  all  that  is,  in  the  whole  extent  ot  na- 
ture, whether  vifible  or  comprehenfible  to  them  or  not.  From 
hence  he  concludes,  and  well  he  may,  that  there  muft  be 
many  phaenomena  phylical  and  moral  for  which  he  can,  and 
many  for  which  he  cannot,  account.  The  fyftem  of  God's  at- 
tributes being,  like  the  exercife  of  them,  infinite,  and  our 
fyftem  of  ideas  and  of  mental  operations  being  very  narrow 
and  imperfed,  it  follows  neceffarily,  that  fome  few  parts  of 
the  former  fyftem  are  proportionable  to  the  latter,  and  that  a 
multitude  of  others  are  not  fo.  A  theift  may  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  led  into  difficulties  ;  but  the  atheift,  take  what  fyftem 
of  atheifm  you  pleafe,  muft  fall  into  abfurdity,  and  be  obliged 
to  aftert  what  implies  contradidion. 

I  CONSIDERED  the  fuprcmc  Being,  in  all  I  faid,  as  a  firft  in- 
telligent caufe,  and  as  the  creator  of  the  univerfe.  From 
hence  my  antagonift  took  occafion  to  ridicule  what  theiftical 
poets,  philofophers,  and  legiftators  have  advanced  concerning 
the  firft  principles  or  the  beginning  of  things,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  a  divine  wifdom  and  power,  in  the  produ6lion  ot 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  cotemporary  hiftorians  and  ipeda- 
tors  of  what  they  related  moft  affirmatively  and  circumftan- 
tially.  I  joined  with  him,  for  the  moft  part,  in  giving  them 
this  ridicule,  and  exprefled  myfelf  with  a  juft  indignation 
againft  them,  for  attempting  to  impofe  fo  many  fictions  on 
mankind,  and  for  prefuming  to  account  for  the  proceedings 
of  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  by  the  whimfies  of  their  own 
imaginations.      He  did  not  fpare  Moses,  nor  I  Plato.      But 

A  a   2  when 
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when  he  went  fo  far  as  to  deny,  on  the  ftrength  of  a  verjr 
weak  fophifm,  that  we  are  obliged  to  afcribe  the  creation  or 
formation  of  the  world  to  intelligence  and  wifdom,  he  turned, 
I  think,  the  ridicule  on  himfelf,  for  he  reafoned  thus : 

When  you  inveftigate  the  proceedings  of  nature,  you  ob- 
ferve  certain  means,  that  feem,  to  you,  proportioned  to  cer- 
tain ends.  You  perceive  too,  that  you  cannot  imitate  nature 
any  other  way  than  by  proportioning  means  to  ends,  and  thus, 
you  frame  that  complex  idea  of  wifdom,  to  which  you  afcribe 
the  phenomena,  and  the  imaginary  final  caufes  of  them.  But 
you  are  grofily  miftaken  when  you  affume,  that  nature  a6ls  by 
fuch  means  as  feem  to  you  proportioned  to  thefe  ends.  Here 
is  a  clock  which  marks  the  hours  and  minutes,  and  ftrikes  re- 
gularly, at  certain  periods,  a  certain  number  of  times.  The 
inward  conftrudlion  of  this  clock  is  unknown  to  you.  But 
you  fee  one  made,  which,  by  the  means  of  certain  weights,, 
produces  all  the  fame  efFeds.  Will  you  affert  now,  that  the 
motions  of  the  iirfl  clock  are  regulated  by  weights,  becaufe 
thofe  of  the  fecond  are  fo  ?  You  will  be  much  deceived  if  you 
do,  for  the  motions  of  the  firft  clock  are  produced  and  regu- 
lated by  a  fpring. 

This  argument  would  have  fome  force  in  opposition  to  fuch 
naturalifts  as  Strato  of  Lampfacus,  as  Des  Cartes,  and  as 
others  who  have  made  hypothetical  worlds,  and  have  pretend- 
ed to  account  for  all  the  phcenomena  by  fuch  laws  of  matter 
and  motion  as  they  have  thought  fit  to  eftablifh.  But  in  the 
prefent  cafe  it  is  a  mere  paralogifm,  and  unworthy  of  the  man 
who  employed  it,  fince  it  ferves  to  explain  and  confirm  that 
very  reafoning  whifeh  it  is  intended  to  oppofe.  The  fame  mo- 
tions are  produced  indeed  by  different  means,  but  ftill  thefe 
different  means  are  proportioned  alike  to  the  fame  end,  which 

proves, 
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proves  the  very  thing  I  would  prove,   the  intelligence  of  a 
workman. 

When  we  had  done  fpeaking  of  philofophers  who  admit 
the  beginning  of  the  worlds  we  proceeded  to  thofe  who  deny 
it ;  and  Damon  feemed  to  think  himfelf  ftrongly  intrenched 
in  the  fyftem  of  it's  eternity.  As  we  cannot  conceive,  faid  he, 
that  matter  was  created  and  brought  out  of  nothing,  fo  we 
cannot  conceive,  neither,  that  matter  could  of  itfelf  produce 
motion,  nor  that  matter  and  motion  together  could  produce 
thought.  But  there  arifes  from  hence  no  neceflity  of  affuming, 
that  there  is  any  fuperior  Being.  Matter,  motion,  thought 
are  eternal,  and  have  been  always  what  they  are.  The  fame 
nature,  and  the  fame  courfe  of  things,  that  exift  actually,  have- 
always  exifted. 

To  this  it  was  eafy  to  anfvver,  that  if  I  agreed  with  him  in 
owning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  this  conceffion  would  not 
infirm  the  proofs  I  had  brought  of  an  eternal  Being,  diftin<St 
from  the  world,  as  the  workman  is  from  his  work.  We  may 
allow  the  world  to  be  eternal,  without  allowing  that  it  is  the 
fole  eternal  Being.  All  that  exifcs,  has  a  caufe  of  it's  exiftence, 
either  out  of  itfelf,  or  in  itfelf.  It  has  no  caufe  of  it's  exiftence 
out  of  itfelf,  if  it  is  the  fole  eternal  Being.  It  has  this  caufe 
then  within  itfelf,  and  exifts  by  the  neceflity  of  it's  own  na- 
ture. The  atheifl:  affirms  then,  that  it  is  impofTible  to  con- 
ceiv^e  that  this  world  ihould  not  exift  ;  or  fhould  exift  any 
otherwife  than  it  does  exift,  both  in  matter  and  in.  form.. 
This  feems  to  me  infinitely  abfurd ;  for  the  atheift  either  has  no 
ideas  in  his  mind  when  he  pronounces  thefe  words,  "  exifts  by 
"  the  neceflity  of  it's  nature;"  or  he  underftandsfuch  a  neceflity- 
of  exiftence,  that  a  fuppofition  of  the  contrary  would  imply 
contradidion.      If  the  atheift  fays,  he  has  no  idea  of  fuch  a 

necef- 
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necciTity,  he  has  then  no  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
If  he  fays,  as  Damon  did  fay,  that  he  can  no  more  conceive 
this  world  not  to  exift,  or  to  exift  differently  from  it's  prefent 
exiftence,  than  he  can  conceive  the  equality  of  twice  two  to 
four  not  to  exift,  he  fays  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  fince  the  vJ~ 
-cellity  of  exiftence,  according  to  him,  cannot  be  admitted  till 
he  has  criven  us  another  definition  of  what  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  by  thefe  words  ;  and  another  definition,  intelligible 
and  reafonable,  I  think,  he  never  will  be  able  to  give. 

After  having  pufhed  this  argument  beyond  reply,  which 
i  borrowed  but  did  not  weaken,  I  added,  that  Aristotle, 
and  other  antient  philofophers,  who  believed  the  world 
eternal,  did  not  fall  into  the  abfurdity  of  believing  it  un- 
caufed.  They  believ^ed  it  eternal,  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
they  believed  it  the  effect  of  a  fuperior  caufe,  in  the  order  of 
caufality.  The  diftinclion  is,  perhaps,  too  metaphyfical,  but 
it  fervcs  to  fhew,  fince  they  made  it,  to  what  fhifts  they  were 
driven  in  maintaining  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  how 
little  reafon  the  modern  atheift  has  to  lean  on  their  au- 
thority. 

From  refuting  his  opinions,  I  was  led  to  advance  one  of 
my  own,  and  to  affert,  that  this  fa6l,  "  The  world  had  a  be- 
"  ginning,"  is  a  fa6l,  founded  on  fuch  a  tradition,  as  no  reafon- 
able man  can  refufe  to  accept.  This  is  the  paradox,  in  ad- 
vancing of  which,  I  had,  not  only  Damon,  but  almoft  all 
thofe  who  were  prefent,  againft  me.  It  took  up  the  reft  of  our 
eonverfation,  and  I  will  tell  you,  not  only  what  I  faid,  to 
fupport  my  opinion  then,  but  what  has  come  into  my  thoughts 
^ipon  the  fame  fubjed  fince. 

7  Tho* 
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Tho'  we  cannot  have,  ftridly  fpeaking,  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  any  fa6t  whereof  we  have  not  been  ourfelves  wit- 
neffes,  yet  are  there  fevcral  fuch  fadls  whereof  we  cannot  doubt. 
High  probability  muft  ftand  often  in  lieu  .of  certainty,  or  we- 
mult  be,  every  moment,  at  a  lofs  how  to  form  our  opinions  and. 
to  regulate  our  condu6l.  Such  is  our  condition,  and  we  can- 
not think  it  unreafonably  impofed,  fince  we  are  abh.^,  by  a 
right  ufe  ol  our  reafon,  to  afcend  thro'  various  degrees  from 
abfolute  improbability,  which  is  little  diftant  from  evident 
falfliood,  to  that  degree  of  probability  which  is  little  diftant  from 
evident  truth.  On  this  principle  let  us  proceed  to  conlider,  hov/ 
high  this  propofition,  "  The  world  had  a  beginning,"  ftands  in. 
the  fcale  of  probability.  We  fhall  find,  perhaps,  that  it  ftands 
too  high  to  have  the  propofition  pafs  for  a  paradox,  when  I 
have  told  you  what  was  faid  in  converfation,  and  what  has 
occurred  to.  me  fince,  on  the  fame  fubjedl. 

An  hiftorical  fadt,  "which  contains  nothing  that  contradidls 
genera]  experience,  and  our  own  obfervation,  has  already  the 
aupearance  of  probability  ;  and,  if  it  be  lupported  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  proper  witnefi'es,  it  acquires  all  the  appearances  of 
truth  ;  that  is,  it  becomes  really  probable  in.  the  higheil  de- 
gree. A  fad,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  repugnant  to  ex- 
perience, fhocks  us  from  the  firft ;  and  if  we  receive  it  after- 
w^ards  for  a  true  fad,  we  receive  it  on  outward  authority,  not 
on  inward  convidion.  Now  to  do  fo  is  extremely  abfurd  ^ 
fince  the  fiime  experience  that  contradids  this  particular  fad^ 
affirms  this  general  fad,  that  men  lie  very  often,  and  that- 
their  authority  alone  is.  a  very  frail  foundation  of  aflent. 

It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  chimerical,, 
to  our  firft  thoughts,  to  examine  which  is  moft  conformable 
to  experience,  the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  the  beginning  o£ 

it 
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it  in  time  ;  and  it  would  be  really  To,  if,  to  conftitute  tliis 
conformity  to  experience,  it  were  ilridlly  neceiTary,  on  every 
occalion,  to  cite  a  fact  of  Umilar  kind.  But  there  is  no  fuch. 
necelHty  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  this  conformity  may  be 
fufficiently  conftituted  otherwife.  Were  it  not  fo,  our  igno- 
rance would  produce  very  contrary  effeds,  equally  abfurd;  for 
this  mother  of  fuperflitious  credulity,  would  be  the  mother 
likewife  ot  moft  unreafonable  incredulity. 

The  probability  of  a  fadl:,  whereof  there  are  frequent  and 
notorious  examples,  may  force  our  affent  at  once,  like  thofe 
which  happen  conflantly  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  But 
fiiill  It  is  true,  that  a  fad;  of  which  we  find  no  precife  example 
within  our  knowledge,  may  have  a  conformity,  properly  fo 
called,  witii  our  experience.  The  probability  arifmg  from 
this  fort  o£  conformity  will  not  be  perceived,  indeed,  fo  foon 
as  the  other,  but  when  it  is  perceived,  will  determine  alike. 
This  cafe  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  mathematician, 
who  arrives  at  truth  by  a  long  procefs  of  demonftration,  and 
who  can  doubt  of  this  truth  afterward,  no  more  than  he  doubt- 
ed of  thole  felf-evident  truths  which  carry  inftantaneous  con- 
vidion  to  the  mind. 

A  FACT  may  be,  in  the  refped;  we  fpeak  of  here,  indiffer- 
ent. We  may  difcover,  in  our  experience,  none  of  the  fame 
fort ;  and  yet  none  that  imply  contradiction  with  it.  Such  a 
fad:,  therefore,  is  merely  new  ;  and  experience  will  be  far  from 
teaching  us  to  reje-d:  any  fad  on  this  account  alone.  When 
fuch  fads,  therefore,  new  to  us,  according  to  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  but  not  fo  to  other  men,  are  attefted  by  credible 
witneffes,  he  mufl:  ad  very  unreafonably,  who  refufes  to  give 
that  degree  of  allent  to  them,  which  is  proportionable  to  the 
credibility  of  the  v.'itneffes.  Again,  tlie  fad  may  be  conform- 
7  able 
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able  to  experience  by  a  certain  analogy  phyfical  or  moral,  if 
not  by  particular  examples,  and  may  be  admitted  therefore, 
on  proper  teftimony,  more  eafily  ftill,  than  one  of  thoic  which 
I  called  indifferent.  One  refts  wholly  on  teflimony,  but  ex- 
perience gives  to  the  other  an  indired:,  if  not  a  direct,  con- 
firmation. 

Let  me  quote  a  ftory^,:  whick,  wUl  ferve  to  illuftrate  all  1 
have  been  faying.      A  c^J^tain  kihg  of  Siam  was  firmly  per- 
fuaded  that  SoMM0NA-G(?i.^oM  had  ftraddled  over  the  gulph  of 
Bengal;  that  the  print  of  his  right  foot  was  fecnatPra-bat,  and 
that  of  his  left  foot  at  Lanca.      This  pious  legend  was  certain- 
ly repugnant  to  his  majefty's  experience,  the  firfl:  foundation 
of  probability :  and  he  fell  into  the  abfurdity  of  believing  it  on 
the  mofl  precarious  of  human  authorities,  the  authority  of  his 
priefls,  who  had  taught  him,  perhaps,   that  the  merit  of  his 
faith  in  the  legend  of  Sommona-Codom  increafed  as  the  pro- 
bability of  what  it  contained  diminifhed.      When  the  Dutch 
ambafiador  allured  the  fame  prince,   that  the  furface  of  the 
water  hardened  fo  much  in  his  country,   during  the  winter, 
that  men,   and  beads,  and  heavy  carriages  paiTcd  over  it,  the 
prince  treated  him  as  a  liar.      He  knew  no  example  of   this 
kind  :   and  the  fecming  nonconformity  to  experience,  in  this 
cafe,   had  the  efFe6l  which   the  real  nonconformity  to  expe- 
rience fhould  have  had  in  the  other.      I  call   this  a  feeming 
nonconformity;  becaufe  altho'  the  good  Siamcfe  knew  no  ex- 
ample,   in  point,   of  what  the  ambaiTador  told  him,   yet  he 
might  have  rcfle<5icd  on  feveral  particular  obje6ts  of  his  kjiow- 
ledo-e,   that  would   have  brought  it  up  to  a  real  conformity. 
He  knew,  for  I  think  the  art  of  cafling  cannon  was  known  in 
his  country,    that   extreme   heat   could   give   fluidity  to  tlic 
hardeft  metals:  from  whence  he  might  have  concluded,  very 
naturally,  that  extreme  cold  was  capable  of  producing  a  very 
Vol.  III.  B   b  coii- 
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contrary  effedl,  that  of  condenfing  and  hardening  fluid  fub- 
ftances.  In  his  country  there  was  no  ice  ;  but  he  knew  that 
there  fell  fometimes  on  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Ava,  of 
Pegu,  and  of  Laos,  a  certain  white  cold  and  folid  fubftance, 
which  was  nothing  elie  than  water,  condenfed  and  hardened 
in  one  feafon,  and  melting  and -flowing  in  another.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  fenfe,  they  iay,  and  therefore  we  may  believe 
that  thefe  confiderations  difcovering  to  him  a  real,  tho'  not 
exact,  conformity  to  his  isxperiencye,  he  gave  credit  to  the. 
Dutchman  afterwards.     " -^  k" 

.  Eet  us  conflder  now,  on  our  part,  whether  there  are  not 
fafts  that  contain  all  that  is  neceffary  to  eftablifh  the  higheft 
probability,  tho'  there  are  no  examples  of  the  fame,  and  tho' 
we  fliQuld  allow,  that  a  bare  non-repugnancy  to  experience,  or 
a  ftrong  analogy  to  it,  do  not  afford  fufiicient  grounds  of  pro- 
bability. Suppofe  then  a  fad,  preferved  in  hiftory  or  tradi- 
tion, which  has  the  two  conditions  of  non-repugnancy  and  of 
analogy,  and  the  contrary  to  which  cannot  be  afl^erted  with- 
out abfurdity.  If  the  negative  be  abfurd,  is  it  not  agreeable 
to  right  reafon  that  we  adhere  to  the  affirmative  ? 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  fuppofltion  I  make  can- 
not have  place  in*  hiftorical  fads,  that  thefe  are  in  fome  fort 
arbitrary,  they  may  be  affirmed  or  denied,  according  to  the 
credibility  of  the  teftimony.  That  Jullus  Caesar  conquer- 
ed the  Britons,  or  that  Genghiz-Can  conquered  China,,  may 
be  true  ;  but  it  may  be  true,  likewife,  that  Cvesar  v/as  beat 
by  the  Britons,  and  that  Genghiz-Can  did  not  ev^en  march 
into  China.  It  may  be  faid,  that  when  fuch  tads,  as  we  meet 
with  frequently  in  the  romances  of  all  kinds,  are  concerned, 
we  may  affirm  that  the  contrary  is  true,  or  that  no  fuch  events 
ever  happened;  butthat  it  will  not  follow,,  that  an  hiflorical  or 

tra- 
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traditional  fa6l  is  true,  becaufe  it  appears  to  us,  that  to  fup- 
pofe  the  contrary  is  abfurd.      I  enter  no  further  into  this  dif- 
quifition,  but  I  content  myfelf  to  fay,  that  there  is,  at  leaf!:, 
one  luch  fad:  conveyed  to  us  by  tradition,  the  truth  of  which 
we  mufft  admit,   becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  aflume  the  contrary, 
and  becaufe  one  or  the  other  mufi:  be  neceflarily  true.     The 
fad:  I  mean  is  this,    that  the  world,  we  inhabit,  had  a  be- 
ginning in  time,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  our  whole  folar 
iyftem,   and  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.      Now  this 
lad  being  denied  v^ery  dogmatically,  and  there  neither  being 
nor  ever  having   been  any  living  cotemporary  human  tcfti- 
raony  for  it  or  againft   it,   ',ve  muft,    I  think,   be  decided  in 
this  cafe,    by  conlidering,  whether  the  beginning  or  eternity 
ot  the  world  implies  any  contradidion  with  what  we  know, 
or  is  repugnant  to  our  cleared,  moil  diftind,  and  beft  deter- 
mined ideas.      One  of  thefe  fads  muft  be  true,  fince  the  world 
exifts  adually.      If  it  can  be  fliewn,  therefore,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  its  eternity  is  an  abfurd  opinion,  I  muft  be  convinced 
that  it  had  a  commencement. 

To  prove  the  abfurdity  of  the  former,  there  feems  to  be  a 
very  obvious  method,  and  an  argument  the  more  concUilive, 
becaufe  it  is,  in  oppoiition  to  the  atheift,  an  argument  "  ad 
*'  hominem,"  an  argument  drawn  from  the  only  folution  of 
one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  which  the  theift  propofes  to 
him.  If  this  folution  be  not  good,  he  remains  without  a  re- 
ply, and  if  it  be  good,  as  I  think  indeed  that  it  is  fufEcient 
to  anfwer  this  particular  difficulty,  there  arifes  from  it  an 
argument  an-ainft  himfelf,  much  ftronger  than  that  which 
the  theift  oppoled  to  him,  and  which  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  has  fully  anfwered.  What  is  here  faid,  re- 
quires to  be  explained  by  a  dedudion  of  particulars. 

B  b  2  He 
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FIe  who  denies  the  commencement,  and  afferts  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  muft  believe  that  this  planet  of  ours  has  been, 
from  all  eternity,  fuch  as  we  fee  that  it  is.      I  fay,  that  he  mufi 
believe  it  to  be  fo,  fince,  if  he  admitted  fuch  changes  in  it  as 
had  overturned  the  whole  order  of  phylical  nature,  deftroyed 
all  the  fpecies  ol  animals,  and  confounded  all  the  elements  in 
a  new  chaos,  the  difpute  would  be  over,  and  he  convicted,  at 
once,  of  the  groffeft  abfurdity,  becaufe  a  God,  a  AnfAL^oyo^T 
would  be  as  neceffary  in  this  cafe,    as  in  that  of  an  original 
creation.      In  fhort,  fuch  a  renewal  of  the  world  requiring  no 
lefs  wifdom  and  power  than  the  formation  of  it,  the  difpute,, 
on  the  atheift's  part,    would  fink   into  a  cavil  about  words. 
He  is  obliged  therefore  to  maintain,  that  this  planet  of  ours 
has  been  alv/ays,   upon  the  whole,    much  what  it  is  j   that 
there  have  been,  from  eternity,  the  fame  general  laws,  and  the 
liime  order  of  physical  nature  j   an  infinite  fuccefTion  of  mate- 
rial caufes  and  efieds,  blind  caufes  of  uniform  effeds,  uniform 
in  kind,   if  not  in  degree  ;    caufes,  which  have  been  effects; 
cffeds,  Vv'hich  become  caufes  in  their  turn,  and  proceed  in  this 
manner  round  the  circle  of  eternity.      When  we  quote  to  the 
atheifl:  the  univerfal  confent  oi  tradition,  in  affirming  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  he  laughs  at  the  proof.      Whether  he 
has  any  right  to  do  fo,  will  be  feen  prefently.      In  the  mean 
time,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  he,   who  rejects  a  demon- 
frration,  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  a  tradition  ;  but  we  may  be 
well  furprifed,  when,   followijig  the  atheift  on,  we  find  him 
calling  tradilicn  to  his  aid,  and  leaning  wholly  upon  it. 

If  the  world  is  eternal,  why  does  our  knowledge  of  it  go 

no  further  back,  why  have  we  not  more  antient  memorials, 

fays   the  divine  ?    The  fame  reafon,    fays  the  atheift,   which 

hinders  us  from  having  records,  where  we  have  any,  beyond 
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two  or  three  thoufand  years  in  a  fpacc  of  five  or  fix  thoiifand, 
to  which,  according  to  you,    the  antiquity  of  the  world  ex- 
tends, is  juft  as  good  to  hinder  us  from  feeing  further  back- 
wards,   in  a  longer,   and  even  in   an   infinite  fpace  of  time. 
Now  here  theology  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  atheifm,  as  it  does 
upon  more  occafions  than  this.    The  hiftory,  which  is  afcribed 
to  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews,  and  which  it  is  required  that  we. 
fliould  believe  implicitly,  affures  us,  that  the  world  was  once 
entirely  drowned;  and  thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  facred,  as  weli 
as  profane,  fcriptures,  we  hear  of  other  inundations,  of  earths 
quakes,  of  plagues,  of  devaftations  of  countries,  and  of  cap- 
tivities of  people,   by  all,  or  fome  of  which,   not  only  num- 
bers of  men   have  been  deftroyed,   but  whole  political  fo- 
cieties  have  been  loft.      Thus  the  atheift  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  the  fame  ufe  of  holy  writ,    which  the  divine  makes  of 
profane  hiftory  ;   that  is,   he  adopts  whatever  makes  for  his 
purpofe,  and  rejedls  whatever  does  not.      He  finds  anticnt  go- 
vernments frequently  diflblved,  and  new  ones  rifino-.    The  re- 
cords of  the  former,  as  well  as  their  laws  and  cuftoms,  perifti 
with  them.      The  latter  remain  often  very  long;  in  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  and  have  not  the  means,  nor  even  the  defire,  of 
conveying  the  events  of  their  own  time,  nor  the  traditions  of 
former  times  by  authentic  records  to  pofterity.      He  will  not 
fail  to  obferve,    that  all  we  know  of  antient  hiftory,    except 
thofe  broken  Icraps  of  it  which  Jewifti  traditions  mention,  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks;  that  many  centuries  nafted, 
after  the  deluge,  before  Cadmus,  or  any  one  elfe,  carried  the 
ufe  of  letters  to  this  people  ;  and  that  this  people,  not  havinp- 
employed  them  to  write  hiftory  till  may  centuries  afterwards, 
it  is  not  aftonifliing  that  we  knov/  as  little  as  we  do  con- 
cerning times  more  antient  than  thofe.      The  atheif}  triumphs 
in  this  anfwer  to  the  divine,  and  tho'  no  n-';m  abhor^  his  cuufe 
more  than  I  do,.  I  think  him  thus  far  in  the  riglit.      But  the 
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fcene  will  foon  change,  if  a  theiil  interpofes.  His  anfwer  to 
the  divine's  queftion  will  indeed  ftand  good,  but  out  ot  this 
very  anfwer  there  will  arile  a  decifive  argument  againil  him. 

When   the  atheifl  has  founded  the  deluge  of  Deucalion 
high,   and  admitted,   for  the  lake  of  his  argument,    that  ol: 
Noah  ;   when  he  has  added  to  thefe,  all  thofe  other  deluges, 
of  which  tradition  fpeaks,  that  of  Xisuthrus,  that  of  Ogyges, 
that  which   the  Chinefe  annals   mention,    that  whereof  the 
priefts  of  Sais  informed  Solon,    and  that,    if  it  was  not  the 
fame,   whereof   the  memory  had   been  preferved  among  the 
people  of  America,    befides   a  multitude  of  devaftations  of 
other  kinds,  he  will  think  himfelf  very  flrong.      But  the  their!: 
may  aflc  him  a  very  puzzling  queftion.  Was  there  any  thing 
fupernatural  in  the  produdion  of  thefe  terrible  catafirophes? 
The  divine  might  anfwer,  that  there  was;    but  he  could  not: 
for    if  he    did,    he  would  acknowledge    the   exigence    of    a 
fupreme  Being,   which  he  denies.      It  remains  then,  that  all 
he  has  faid  about  the  immutable  order  and  laws  of   nature, 
which  have  maintained  the  world  in  niuch   the  fame  ftate, 
and  fuch  as  it  is,    from  all  eternity,    muft  pafs  for  nothing, 
and  the  theifl  will  inlifl:,  that  if  fuch  events  as  thefe,  which 
tend  dired:ly  to  the  difTolution  of  our  planet,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whole  human  race,   have  been  produced  fo 
often,   in  five  or  fix  thoufand  years,  by  the  adion  of  blind 
caufes,  matter  and  motion  alone,  it  is  repugnant  to  common 
fenfe  to  believe,   either  that  fuch  events   have  not  happened 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  in  an  infinite  fpace  of  time  ;  or 
that  having  fo  happened,  they  fhould  not  have  once  deflroyed 
the  world  entirely,   and  made  the  fuppofition  of  a  God  ne- 
cefli^ry  to  reftore   it   to   the  ftate  in  which  we  fee  it.      The 
theift  will  infift  further  againfi:  the  atheifi,    that  it  is  abfurd 
to  confine  thefe  phi^nomena  to  fuch  bounds,  and  to  accom- 
7  pany 
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pany  them  with  juft  fuch  circumftanccs  as  fuit  his  piirpofe. 
The  purpofe  of  the  atheift  required  that  thefc  dcftrudtions  of 
mankind  iliould  happen  often  enough  to  defend  his  hypo- 
thecs againft  that  qiieflion,  Why  have  we  not  more  antient 
memorials  of  the  world,  and  of  the  inhabitants  ot  it  ?  What 
his  purpoie  required,  is  exadly  anfwered,  by  the  eternal  com- 
plaifance  of  blind  material  caufes.  The  world  was  never  en- 
tirely deftroyed  nor  mankind  entirely  exterminated,  nor  anv 
necelllty  created  of  a  God  to  reftore  them.  But  there  have 
been  as  many  of  thefe  deftruclions,  as  may  be  improved  to 
extricate  the  atheifl  out  of  the  difficulty  which  is  laid  in  his 
way. 

The  divine  would  fit  down  well  fatisfied  with  the  ftate  to 
which,  I  iuppofe,  the  difpute  is  reduced  by  the  theift,  if  he  had 
nothing  more  at  heart,  than  to  maintain  the  exiftence  of  God, 
by  mainLaiiiiiio;  the  commencement  ot  the  world.  But  he  has 
lomething  more  at  heart,  it  mufi:  have  commenced,  it  muO: 
have  been  renewed,  and  it  muft  have  been  repeopled,  in  the 
manner  Moses  relates,  and  juft  at  the  time  which  he  fixes,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  that  learned  men  have  ground- 
ed  on  the  genealogies  contained  in  the  book  of  Genelis. 
For  this  purpofe  a  fyflem  has  been  invented  bv  crouding  pro- 
fane into  the  extent  of  facred  chronology,  and  by  making  as 
many  anecdotes  of  the  former,  as  can  be  fo  made,  feem  to  coin- 
cide v/ith  thofe  of  the  latter.  Divines  would  be  thought  to 
prove  the  latter  by  concurrent  evidence ;  but  in  reality  they 
afTume  it  to  be  true,  and  by  this  affumption  alone,  can  the 
violence,  with  which  they  drag  profane  anecdotes  to  their 
purpofe,  be  in  any  fort  excufed.  That  I  may  not  quote  to  you 
any  of  thofe  numberlefs  heavy  writers,  who  have  taken  this 
tafk  upon  them,  I  v/ill  bring  forward  on  this  occafion  Mr.  de 
Meaux,  the  honor  of  the  Galilean  or  rather  of  the  chriftian 
church,  and  the  fliame  of  that  of  Rome.      This  writer,  who 

pofTelTed. 
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poiTeffed  in  the  higheft  degree  the  talent  of  feducing  the  ima~ 
gination,  when  he  could  not  convince  the  judgment,  running 
over,  in  his  difcourfe  on  univerfal  hiftory,  thofe  ages  which 
fucceeded  the  deluge,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  but  on  very- 
precarious  authority,  makes  no  fcruple  of  affirming,  that  there 
is  no  antient  hiflory  wherein  the  marks  of  a  new  world  do 
not  appear  manifeftly  in  thefe  early  times,  and  long  after 
them>  Thefe  endeavors  to  confirm  the  Mofaic  fyftem  by  a 
multitude  of  uncertain  traditions,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  itfelf, 
compiled,  no  doubt,  trom  other  traditions,  might  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  take  all  authority  from  tradition,  if  thefe  authors  did 
not  miftake  the  notion  of  it,  and  if  a  jufl:  diftindion,  that 
ought  to  be  made,  did  not  efcape  them. 

Tradition  is  firft;  oral,   the  iirft  authors  of  it  unknown  : 
and  when  it  comes  afterwards  into  hiftory,   the  genealogical 
defcent  of  it  nothing  more  than  tradition,  and  we  mufl  fay, 
in  general,  very  ablurdly,  that  it  proves  itlelf,  or,  very  truly, 
that  it  has  no  proof  at  all.      From  hence  it  follows,    that 
particular  circumftantial  fads,  conveyed  to  us  by  particular 
traditions,   are  deftitute  of  hiftorical  proof.      But  ftill  it  will 
be  ao-reeable  to  nature  and  reafon,   that  the  unanimous  con- 
currence   of  many  traditions,   to  which  no   contrary  tradi- 
tions can  be  oppofed,   may  conftitute  the  truth  of  a  general 
fad.      Public  report,   as  Pliny  the  younger  obferves,  relates 
fads  in  the  grofs,   and  naked  of  circum.ftances.      So  it  muft 
do,  to  deferve  any  credit;  and  fo  does  this  tradition,  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning.      It  is  rather  a  fad,  refulting  from 
the   concurrence  of  traditions,   than  a  fad  founded   on  the 
authority  of  any.      Nothing    can  be  lefs  credible   than  all 
that  we  read  in  antient   ftory,   about  the  Aiiyrians  for  in- 
ftance.      It  is  a  wild  heap   of  inconliftent  traditions  which 
cannot  be  reconciled,   nor  verified  for  want  of  an  hiftorical 
criterion.       Ctesias,   it   is  Hud,    boafled   that   he    had    ex- 
traded 
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trailed  the  materials  of  his  hiftory,  whilft  lie  was  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  out  of  the  authentic  records  of 
that  monarchy.  But  his  account,  thofe  of  other  Greek 
writers,  and  even  thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament,  are  fo  con- 
trary to  one  another,  and,  on  the  whole,  fo  improbable,  that 
they  may  be  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  AlTyriacs, 
which  Aristotle  brought  into  proverbial  ufe,  and  which 
was  meant  to  fignify  all  forts  of  fabulous  relations.  What 
are  we  now  to  believe  in  this  cafe  ?  Not  any  particular  tradi- 
tion, to  be  fure  ;  but  thus  much,  in  general,  that  there  was 
an  empire  once  founded  in  Ada,  to  which  the  AiTyrians  gave 
their  name. 

These   traditions,   thofe  of  Egypt,  and  many  of  Greece, 
come  from  thofe  dark  ages  which   may  be  called  heroical  or 
fabulous,  after  Varro  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans.   More 
modern  Greeks,    like  echoes,   repeated  thefe  traditions,  and, 
in  repeating,  multiplied  them  all,  fo  that  the  found  of  them 
rings  ftill  in  our  ears,  and  they  remain  objedls  of  learned  cu- 
riofity.      Shall  we  give  credit  now  to  the  traditions,  that  came 
down  from  fabulous  ages,  about  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ;   about  the  war  of  Thebes,  and  that  of  Troy  ;   about 
the  adventures  of  Hercules,   of  Theseus,   and  a  multitude 
of  other  romantic  ftories  ?   No,  moft  certainly.      It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  give  credit  to  any  of  them.      But  it  is  not  ridi- 
culous, it  is  reafonable,    to  be  perfuaded  that  they  had  fome 
foundation  in  the  truth  of  things.     Every  tradition,  conlider- 
ed  apart,  may  be  fafely  denied  ;   becaufe  no  one  of  them  has 
an  hiftorical  proof:   but  yet  a  truth,    which  mav  be  called 
with  little  impropriety  hiftorical,  refults  from  the  combination 
of  all  thefe  fabulous  traditions.      There  were,  no  doubt,  in 
unknown  ages,  maritime  expeditions,  famous  leagues,   cruel 
wars,  and  heroes  who  rendered  their  names  illuftrious. 

Vol.  III.  C  c  Onf 
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One  tradition  reports,  that  Perseus  carried  a  colony  intc 
the  eaft  ;  another,  that  Tithonus  did  the  fame  "  ufque  ad^ 
"  ^thiopas,"  as  far  as  the  Indies.  Is  not  the  voyage  of  lo,, 
daughter  of  Inachus,  into  Egypt  long  before,  and  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Cimmerians  into  Aiia  long  after,  famous  in- 
tradition  ?  Many  others  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  mention- 
ed ;  and  tho'  tkey  are  all  fabulous,  they  leave  no  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  arts  and  fcienees,  and  even  barbarity,  were  car- 
ried from  the  weft  to  the  eaft,  as  well  as  from  the  eaft  to  the 
weft,  in  ages  quite  unknown  to  us ;  which  is  enough  to  fhake 
the  authority  of  that  particular  hiftory  wherein  it  is  reported, 
that  the  world  was  repeopled  from  one  fpot,  and  by  one  fa- 
mily, after  an  univerfal  deluge.  But  I  need  inftft  on  this 
head  no  longer.  So  many  general  truths,  of  which  it  is  im- 
poftlble  to  doubt,  refult  from  the  concurrence  of  fabulous 
traditions,  that  there  remains  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  trutL 
of  this  fa6t,   "  The  world  had  a  beginning,." 

Will  it  be  faid,  that  if  there  has  been  fuch  a  tradition,,- 
it  has  not  been  fo  univerfal  as  to  eftablifti  this  truth,  accord- 
ing to  my  rule  ?  Left  this  fhould  be  faid,  it  is  necefiary  that  I 
prove  the  univerfaiity  of  it  ;  and  that  by  fliewing,  particu- 
l-strly,  for  what  reafons  we  admit  other  fads  to  be  true,  though 
founded  only  on  tradition,  it  may  appear  that  the  beginning 
of  the  world  is  ftill  better  founded,  and  this  important  tra- 
dition advantageoully  diftinguiftied  from  all  others. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  on  this  fubjedr,  to  you^  a  diflerta- 
tion,  I  had  never  feen  beiore,  is  fallen  into  my  hands.  The 
author  *  of  it  pretends  not  only  to  prove,  that  the  world  had 
a  beginning,  but  alfo,  that  this  beginning  was  the  fame  which. 

MosEs 
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Moses  gives  it.  He  is  fo  fond  of  the  fecond  propofition,  that 
he  employs  all  his  fkill  and  all  his  learning  to  cftablilli  it.  He 
ventures  to  affert,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  world  was  very  well 
known,  when  that  of  Moses  became  public  by  the  Ipreading 
of  the  gofpel ;  that  profane  hiftory  agreed  widi  facred,  in 
this  refped:,  and  did  not  reach  beyond  the  bounds  Moses  had 
fet.  One  would  think  that  fhefe  writers  imagine,  for  this  wri- 
ter is  a  divine  too,  that  none  but  themfelves  can  read,  and 
that  they  have  ftill  the  advantage,  which  they  had  bctore  the 
Tefurre6tion  of  letters,  the  advantage  ot  impoluig  whatever 
they  pleafe  on  an  ignorant  world.  The  world  had  a  bcgin- 
nino-;  tradition  proves  it  had.  But  tradition  is  far  trom  prov- 
ing that  it  began,  either  in  the  manner  Moses  relates,  or  at 
the  time  which  he  is  thoug-ht  to  have  fixed.  Profane  and  fa- 
cred  hiftory  were  as  little  agreed,  when  chriftianity  was  pub- 
liflied  and  the  Jewifh  fcriptures  were  better  known,  as  they 
are  at  this  time  ;  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  Jo- 
SEPHUs,  EusEBius,  and  others,  to  reconcile  them  ;  and  not- 
withftanding all  tlie  pains  that  have  been  taken,  by  modern 
fcholars,  to  confirm  facred  by  profane  anecdotes. 

Let  us  negledt  fuch  writers,  therefore,  who  make  a  fhew 
of  learning,  always  futile,  and  often  fa-lfe.  Let  us  examine 
and  compare  for  ourfelves  ;  look  into  the  authors  they  cite  ; 
but  truft  neither  their  citations  nor  their  reafonings.  Dio- 
DORUS  the  Sicilian,  and  Strabo,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  in  thole  of  Vespasian  and  Trajan,  ve- 
ry refpeclable  authors  certainly,  give  us  a  different  idea  of 
their  knowledge  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  from  that  v.hich 
the  author  of  this  diflertation  would  give  us.  They  knew  a 
little  better  than  this  modern  writer,  what  hiftories  and  what 
traditions  they  had  of  any  authenticity.  They  made  no  great 
-account  of  thofe  canticles  or  hymns,  of  thofe  infcriptions  and 

C  c  2  othe- 
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other  expedients,  which  had  been  employed,  in  more  early 
times,  to  preferve  the  memory"  of  paft  events,  and  concerning 
which  the  writer  we  refer  to,   enters  into  a  chimerical  and 
tirefome  detail.      Thefe  antient  writers  looked  on  their  hif- 
tories  to  be  more  modern,   and  their  traditions  to  be  more 
antient,  than  our  tribe  of  fcholars  would  make  them,  the  laft 
efpecially.      That  profound  antiquity,   wherein  thefe   men 
affe6l  dogmatically  to  make  great  difcoveries,  with  very  par- 
ticular and  critical  exaclnefs,.  was,  for  the  others,  a  dark  abyfs,, 
wherein  they  faw  but  few  objects,   and  thofe  few  rather  ge- 
neral than  particular,    and,   on  the  whole,    very  i-mperfed:. 
They  acknowledged,    that  the  firft  of  the  Greek  hiftorians 
had  writ  no  earlier  than  the  time  about  which  the  Persians 
began  to  make  their  expeditions  into  Europe.      They  confef- 
fed,  that  neighboring  nations  had  fome  hiftorieal  monuments: 
of  a  much  greater  antiquity  j  but  they  confeffed  too,  that 
thefe   monuments  were  very  imperfed:  and  very  precarious, 
broken  into  difcordant  anecdotes,    and  mingled  up  with  ro- 
mance and  poetical  fidion.      In   a  word,   they  owned  them- 
felves  able  to  pierce  a  very  little  way  into  antiquity ;  but  none- 
of  them  pretended,  that  the  bounds  of  their  hiftorieal  know- 
ledge were  the  bounds  of  antiquity.      Let  us  fee  now,  whe- 
ther the  beginning  of  the  world  may  not  be,   even  at  this 
time,  reputed  equivalent  to  the  beft  eftablifhcd  hiftorieal  fad:, 
notwithftandiiig  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  moft  learned  and 
curious  inquirers,  who  wrote,  two  thoufand  years  ago,  about 
the  beginning  of  nations,  and  much  more  of  the  world. 

The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  been  reputed  the  moft  antient, 
or  one  of  the  moft  antient,,  nations  of  the  world,  by  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  all  our  knowledge  of  profane  hiftory  defcends. 
'1  hey  gave  to  their  nation  an  immenfe  antiquity,  and  in  part, 
perhaps,  fabulous.  But  I  am  at  a  lofs,  however,  to  difcover 
7  what. 
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what  means,  and  therefore  what  right,  the  fchohirs  of  tliefe 
ages  have  to  decide,  as  dogmatically  as  they  have  done,  about 
the  Egyptian  dynafties.  Why,  for  inftance,  the  jefuit  Pe- 
TAvrus  required  that  we  fhoiild,  upon  his  word,  rcje6l  them 
all?  Or,  why  the  author  of  the  differtation,  after  touching 
the  matter  very  lightly  and  very  fuperficially,  fhould  expect  to 
be  believed,  when  he  conjedures  that  there  were  no  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  antiquity  later  than  Moeris,  tho'  he  has  in- 
this  the  authority  of  as  great  a  man  as  Marsham  on  his  fide  ? 
DicEARCHUs,  the  difciple  of  Aristotle,  who  had  not,  mofl 
certainly,  infpired  him  with  much  credulity  in  antient  tradi- 
tions, had  ftudied  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  Manetho  had' 
done  the  fame  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
Eratosthenes  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  The 
firft  of  the  two  was  himfelf  an  Egyptian,  and  had  extraded- 
his  chronology  and  hiftory  from  the  books  of  Mercury,  that 
IS,  from  the  facred  and  moft  authentic  writings  of  the  Ej^yp- 
tians.  Why  has  his  chronology  been  called  in  queftion,  or 
why  was  it  not  received  by  chriftian  writers  beyond  a-  certain- 
epocha  ?  Is  there  any  pretence  to  fay,  that  he  altered  what 
he  found  in  the  books  of  Mercury  ;  as  we  know  that  Julius 
Africanus,  and  Eusebius,  altered  and  tranfpofed  his  dyna- 
flies,  to  make  them,  as  near  as  they  could,  conformable  to 
the  mofaic  chronology  ?  With  what  front  can  we  fufped  the 
authenticity  of  books,  compiled  and  preferved  by  egyptiant 
priefts,  when  we  receive  the  old  teftament  on  the  faith  of 
jewifh  fcribes,  a  moft  ignorant  and  lying  race  ?  Were  the  fa- 
cred books  of  the  Egyptians  taken  from  them,  by  a  king  of 
Perfia  ?  Diodorus  fays  it.  But  the  fame  Diodorus  ailures 
•us,  that  the  Egyptians  purchafed  their  fcriptures  again,  and: 
that  they  were  reftored  to  them  by  the  eunuch  Ba&oas  :• 
whereas  the  fcriptures  of  the  Jews  were  loft,  more  than  oiice; 
and  how  they  were  recovered,  the  laft  time  at  leaft,    is  un- 

knowa 
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known  to  us  :  nay,  whether  they  were  recovered  at  all,  in  a 
flrid:  fenfe,  may  be,  and  has  been,  queftioned  by  fome  Chri- 
ftians  and  Jews  too.  Is  the  immenfe  antiquity,  which  Ma- 
NETHo  afcribed  to  his  nation,  or  the  tales  of  Osiris,  and  Isis, 
andTvPHON,  too  ridiculous  to  be  admitted?  I  {hail  not  plead 
in  favor  of  them.  But,  in  truth,  are  the  anecdotes  of  jewifh 
antiquity  a  whit  more  conformable  to  experience,  to  reafon, 
and  to  all  our  notions  of  things  divine  or  human,  whatever 
regard  Vv^e  may  pay  to  fome  palfages  in  the  Pentateuch,  be- 
caufe  of  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  put  by  theology.  No  man, 
who  has  the  leafi:  pretence  to  candor,  ajid  who  dares  fpeak 
out,  will  affert  fo  much.  But  ftill,  hov/  little  credit  foever  we 
may  give  to  the  particular  traditions  of  either  fort,  all  of  them 
together  are  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  and  extort  our 
aflcnt  to  this  truth,   *'  The  world  had  a  beginning." 

Tins  truth  feems  to  have  been  propagated  by  them  in  thofe 
hieroglyphs,  and  that  facred  language,  wherein  they  recorded 
vt'hatever  was  mofl:  antient  and  moft  refpeded.  Horus,  or 
the  world,  was  reprefented  like  a  youth  whofe  beard  was  not 
yet  grown.  An  egg  was  the  famous  fymbol  of  the  genera- 
tion, as  well  as  figure,  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Thebans,  who 
were  th^  moft  antient  egyptian  dynafty,  had  an  hieroglyphi- 
cal  reprefentation  of  the  Divinity  with  an  egg  coming  out  of 
his  mouth  ;  which  fymbol  of  an  egg  was  adopted  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  by  the  Perfians,  and  became  an  obje6l  of 
worfhip  in  the  orgia,  or  myfteries  of  Bacchus.  Thefe  mo- 
numents came  down  from  the  firft  Mercury,  at  whofe  anti- 
quity we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs ;  for  the  fecond,  who  fol- 
lowed, and  probably  very  long  after  him,  our  chronologers 
are  obliged  to  place  as  high  as  the  age.  of  Moses  or  of  Jo- 
shua. 

7  San- 
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Sanchontathon,.  that  we  may  fay  fomething  of  phoeniclan 
as  well  as  egyptian  traditions  of  this  fort,,  is  another  author 
that  may  vie,  perhaps,  with  the  mofl:  antient  for  antiquity. 
BocHART,  and  all  our  divines,  think  fit  to  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Gideon.  It  is  not  convenient  for  them  that  he  fliould. 
ftand  backwarder.  They  build  their  affertion  on  a  paffage 
concerning  him  in  the  writings  of  Porphyjiy,  who  fays,  that 
Sanchoniathon  had  the  materials  of  his  hiftory  from  Jerom- 
BAL,  a  priefl:  of  the  god  Jao.  Now  Jerombal  founds  too 
like  to  Jerubaal,  the  name  Gideon  wears  in  fcripture,  and 
Jao  founds  too  like  Jehovah,  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this 
lubjed  in  the  minds  of  men  who  can  make  fyftems  and  write 
volumes  on  the  affinity  of  founds.  Sanchoniathon  then, 
being  cotemporary  to  Gideon,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  book 
of  Mosrs,  and  took  from  thence  all  he  knew  concerning  the 
bcQ-innino;  of  the  world  :  fo  that  thefe  two  are  but  one  and 
the  fame  tradition,  according  to  this  opinion.  But  there  is 
great  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  firft  part,  and  the  fecond  is  evi- 
dently falfe.— -The  anachronifm  of  Porphyry,  who  fuppofed 
Semiramis  cotemporary  with  the  fiegeofTroy,  will  not  make 
Sanchoniathon  cotemporary  with  Gideon  :  fince  the  laft 
was,  unluckily,  not  a  prieft,  and  fince  the  Jerombal,  from 
whofe  writings  the  phoenician  hiilorian  is  faid  to  have  bor- 
rowed, was  one.  The  anfwers  made  to  this  objection  are 
trifling.  A  pagan,  it  is  faid,  might  take  a  general  of  an  ar- 
my for  a  priefl,  and  Porphyry  was  guilty  of  this  blunder. 
The  Jews  called  their  chiefs  or  principal  men  fometimes 
priefts,  it  is  faid.  Therefore  Porphyry,  who  was  no  more  a. 
Jew  than  he  was  a  Chriftian,  might  make  ufe  of  an  appella- 
tion peculiar  to  the  Jews.— But,  further,  in  what  time  foever 
Sanchoniathon  lived,  he  did  not  relate  what  he  faid  con- 
cerning the  commencement  of  the  world  from  the  mofaic 
hiflory,   or  any   other  jewifli   traditions.;   fince  he  afErmedl 
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pofitively   that   he   derived   the   cofmogony   from  Taaut  or 
Mercury.      Have  we  not  reafon  to  be Turprifed,  as  much  as 
vvc  are  accuflomed  to  it,  at  the  boldnefs  ot  fcholars  who  pre- 
fume  to  oppofe  their  frivolous  conjedures,  to  what  an.  liifto- 
rian  himfelt  fays  of  the  materials  which  he  followed  ? — The 
fecond  part  of  what  is  faid  concerning  this  phcenician  hiflo- 
rian  being  falfe,    it  follows  that  SanchoniatiHon,  one  of  the 
molt  antient  ivriters  whofe  name  is  come  down  to  us,    San- 
cHONiATHON,  a  lover  and  follower  of  truth,  according  to  the 
etymology  of  his  name,  learned  and  curious  in  fearching  the 
original  of  things,    furnifhed  with  the  moft  authentic  mate- 
rials that  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  could  afford  him,  and  writing 
in  an  age  when  the  authenticity  of  thefe  materials  might  be 
known,  affirmed  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;    and  is,  there- 
fore, a  voucher  of  the  fame  truth,   di{l:ind:  from  Moses. 

Whether  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  writ  by  Moses 
himfelf,   or  whether  the  traditions  contained  in  them  were 
compiled  after  his  time,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable  ;  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  thefe  traditions  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  Now 
thefe  traditions  confirm  the  fame  general  fa6t,  in  a  more  cer- 
cumftantial  account  of  it,    than  we  may  fuppofe  that  San- 
CHONiATHON  gavc.    I  liavc  read  that  Simplicius  laughed  at  the 
whole  ftory,  and  at  Grammaticus  for  quoting  fome  pafl'ages 
of  it.    This  interpreter  of  Aristotle  affirmed,  that  the  whole 
was  taken  from  egyptian  fables.    But  Simplicius  might  have 
confidered,  as  we  do,  that  how  ridiculous  foever  the  circum- 
fcances  might  be,   the  fa6t,   affirmed  by  fo  many  traditions, 
mip'ht  be  true,  tho'  he  was  led  to  deny  it  by  arguments  which 
Aristotle  himfelf  owned  to  be  very  problematical.    Aristo- 
tle, who  employed  logic  very  abfurdly  in  phyfics,  might  em- 
ploy it,  as  abfurdly,  about  hiftory  and  tradition.      Let  it  be, 
that  the  account  Moses  gives  of  the  creation,    and  the  cof- 
;nogony  of  Sanchoniathon,  are  alike  fabulous ;   yet  ftill  the 

general 
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general  fa6t,  advanced  by  them,  may  be  reputed  true.  The 
various  fables  annexed  to  it  do,  in  effed,  prove  it ;  fince  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  have  been  invented,  it  the  founda- 
tion of  them  had  not  been  laid  in  tradition,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  ftock  of  truth  whereon  to  graft  them. 

I  am  as  much  perfuaded,  as  Simpltcius  himfelf,  that  the 
Ifraelites  might  borrow  fome  egyptian  traditions,  as  it  is  no- 
torious that  they  borrowed  many  civil  and  religious  inftitu- 
tions  from  the  fame  people.  I  can  believe  too,  on  the  faith 
©f  learned  men,  that  there  is  fome  analogy  betv/een  the  mofaic 
account  of  the  creation  and  the  phoenician  cofmogony.  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  to  alter  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  in  this. 
I  can  believe  too,  that  the  fix  times,  in  which  God  made  the 
world,  according  to  an  antient  tradition  of  the  Perfians,  are 
relative  to  the  fix  days  in  which  he  made  it,  according  to  the 
jewifh  traditions.  The  Ifraelites  had  been  flaves  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, captives  among  the  Chaldeans,  and  fubjeds  to  the  Per- 
fians. They  boafted  their  delcent  from  Abraham  ;  and  the 
magi  acknowledged  this  patriarch  for  their  legiflator,  and  for 
the  inftitutor  of  their  religion.  The  reformation,  which  Zo-^ 
ROASTER  made  in  this,  was  made  after  the  return  of  fome  of 
the  Jews,  from  Babylon,  into  their  own  country.  But  it  was 
made,  according  to  Hide  and  other  modern  critics,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  fon  of  Hystaspes,  a  little  before  Esdras 
and  Nehemias  went  from  the  court  of  Perfia  to  reftore  the 
religion,  to  fettle  the  government,  and  to  compile  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  at  Jerufalem.  Esdras  fet  out  from  Perfia 
and  Babylonia  when  the  difputes  between  the  magians  and  the 
fabians  ran  the  higheft,  and  when  the  new  dodlrines  of  Zo- 
roaster prevailed  in  the  firft  fervor  of  reformation.  Esdras,- 
therefore,  and  the  other  Jews,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  firft  fe<St,  and  averfe  to  the  latter,  might  very 
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well  take,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  did,  the  names  of 
the  months,  the  names  of  angels,  many  ridiculous  anec- 
dotes, and,  among  the  reft,  fome  concerning  the  creation, 
from  the  magians.  The  tradition  was  common  to  all  thefe  na- 
tions, but  they  invented  and  they  borrowed,  from  one  another, 
various  circumftances,  in  which  they  dreffed  it  up  differently, 
each  hiftorian  according  to  his  fancy,  and  conformably  to  the 
eftabliilied  fyftem  of  his  religion.  This  hypothecs  is  fo  well 
founded,  and  fo  very  probable,  that  our  divines  do  nothing 
better  than  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  fa6t,  when  they 
affume,  on  the  fimilitude  of  fome  circumftances,  that  this 
tradition,  as  well  as  the  belief  of  one  God,  was  preferved  by 
the  Jews  alone. 

They  were  both  much  more  antient  among  the  Perfians 
than  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht.  We  have  to  do  here  only 
with  the  firft  :  and  as  to  that.  Porphyry  cites  in  his  treatife, 
''  De  antro  nympharum,"  a  certain  Eubulus,  who  writ  the 
hiftory  of  Mithras,  and  afllired  in  it,  that  Zoroaster  con- 
fecrated  a  round  grotto,  fuch  as  nature  had  formed  it,  adorned 
with  flowers  and  watered  by  fprings,  to  Mithras,  the  creator 
of  all  things,  which  grotto  was  the  fymbol  of  the  world,  as 
the  world  is  the  work  of  Mithras.  The  fame  reformer  infti- 
tuted  feftivals  likewife  to  commemorate  the  beginning  of  it; 
and  not  content  with  this,  he  defcended  into  particulars ;  fixed 
the  number  of  days  contained  in  every  one  of  the  fix  times 
that  had  been  imagined  ;  and  marked  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
the  creation  in  each  of  them. 

The  Chaldosans  may  be  coupled,   on  this  occafion,   with 

the  Perfians,  as  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ifraelites  were  with 

the  Egyptians.    They  were  all  diftinft  nations ;   they  had  all 

their  diftin<^  religions  and  traditions ;  but  they  all  agreed  in 

»  one. 
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one,  the  beginning  of  the  world,  how  many  different  fidions 
foever  they  might  relate  concerning  the  time  and  manner  of 
this  beginning.  I  do  not  cite  the  chaldaic  oracles.  They 
were  as  much  forged  or  corrupted,  perhaps,  as  the  fibyline 
verfes.  But  we  have  no  need  of  leaning  on  their  authority. 
Eus^Bius  has  preferved  a  remarkable  paffage  that  was  in  the 
hiftory  of  Berosus.  An  antient  tradition  of  theChaldsans 
reported,  that  our  world  was  formed  out  of  a  chaos.  All  was 
night  and  water,  till  Bel  cut  this  night  in  two,  feparated  the 
heavens  from  the  earth,  and  formed  the  world.  The  ftars, 
the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets,  were  the  produdions, 
according  to  this  tradition,  of  the  fame  Bel,  by  which  name 
the  Chaldeans  meaned  to  fignify  the  Kneph  of  the  orthodox 
Egyptians,  their  own  inviUble Mithras,  or,  in  one  word,  the 
fupreme  Being. 

I  KNOW  very  well  that  Diodorus  fays,  the  Chaldaeans  be- 
lieved the  world  eternal  by  it's  nature,  and  incapable  of  gene- 
ration or  corruption.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  authority  of 
Berosus  feems  to  deferve,  on  this  occafion,  much  more  credit 
than  that  of  Diodorus,  not  only  becaufe  he  was  much  nearer 
to  the  times  of  which  he  fpeaks,  but  becaufe  he  was  a  babylo- 
nian  and  a  pricfl,  and,  therefore,  better  inftruded,  without 
doubt,  than  the  latter  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  country. — 
In  the  next  place,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  thefe  two  au- 
thors, does  not  feem  infuperable.  The  Greek,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  firft  book,  fpeaks  of  thofe,  who  believed  the  world 
eternal,  and  of  thofe,  who  were  ol  a  contrary  opinion.  But 
this  difpute  feems  to  have  rifen  among  the  naturalifts  or  the 
learned,  as  he  calls  them,  and  not  among  thofe  who  content- 
ed themfelves  to  know,   about  paft  events,  what  the  hiftory 

and  tradition  of  their  country  taught  them. Thus  we  may 

underftand,  and  fhould,  I  think,  underftand  what  he  fays  of 
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the  Chaldieans ;  for  after  having  faid,  that  they  maintained 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  believed  it  incapable  of  genera- 
tion or  corruption,  he  adds,  that  they  believed  the  world  to 
be  governed  by  a  divine  providence,  and  every  thing  which 
happened,  to  be  ordered  by  the  gods,  not  to  happen  by 
chance.  Now  the  greateft  part  of  what  he  fays  being  mani- 
feftly  an  account  of  philofophical  opinions,  and  not  of  fadls 
prefer ved  in  hiftoryor  in  tradition,  it  feems  moft  natural  to  un- 
dcrfland  the  whole  in  the  fame  manner  ;  belides  which,  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  there  might  be  a  tradition  of  the  commence- 
m.ent,  and  that  there  could  be  none  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world.  From  all  which,  it  feems  evident  to  me,  that  the 
whole  of  what  Diodorus  fays,  is  applicable  to  philofophical 
opinions  alone,  which  are  fometimes  oppofed  to  matters  of 
fad:  fufficiently  eftablifhed  ;  whereas  every  fuch  hypothecs 
fhould  have  it's  foundation  in  fad,  not  to  be  chimerical.  Be- 
Rosus  relates  what  he  foimd  in  the  chaldaic  traditions ;  and 
Diodorus  tells  us,  what  the  opinions  were  of  fome  philofo- 
phers  at  leaft.  We  fhall  fee  prefently,  that  this  oppoiition  of 
a  philofophical  hypothecs  to  tradition  was  not  confined  to 
Egypt  or  Chaldsea,  and  that  it  does  not  affed  the  truth  of  the 
propofition  we  defend. 

Strabo  relates,  in  his  fifteenth  book,  that  the  brachmans 
in  India  agreed  with  the  Greeks  in  many  things,  and  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  "  the  v/ortd  had  a  beginning;"  to  which 
he  adds,  and  that  "  it  will  be  deftroyed."  Advantage  may 
be  taken  from  hence  to  turn  my  own  way  of  reafoning  againil: 
me.  It  may  be  faid,  that,  fince  the  brachmans  believed  the 
future  deftrudion  of  the  world,  which  could  not  be  the  fub- 
jed  of  any  tradition,  and  was  not  certainly  revealed  to  them 
by  prophecy,  the  affumed  commencement  of  the  world  might 
be,  and  certainly  was,  merely  founded,  as  well  as  it's  aflumed 
1  deflrudion. 
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deftrudlion,  on  their  philofophical  fpeculations.  It  may  be 
faid,  that  we  ought  to  explain  this  pafTage  of  Strabo,  much  as 
I  have  explained  that  of  Diodorus,  and  to  fuppofe  the  whole 
fyftem  of  thefe  indian  brachmans  philofophical. 

I  SHALL  have  occafion  to  conlider,  more  at  length,  the  true 
difference  between  a  tradition  of  opinion,  and  a  tradition  of 
fad:.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  obferve,  that  fince  the  opi- 
nion of  the  future  deftruftion  of  the  world,  founded  manifcftly 
in  fpeculation,  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  opinion  ot  it's  beginning,  founded  not  lefs  mani- 
feflly  in  tradition  ;  and  lince  Strabo  affures  us,  that  there  was 
a  great  conformity  between  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Indians,  we  may  well  believe  that  there 
was  the  fame  conformity  between  the  principles  on  which  their 
opinions  were  framed.  Thofe  among  the  Greeks,  who  be- 
lieved the  world  had  a  beginning,  bcliev^ed  it  on  the  faith  of 
tradition.  They  who  imagined  it  would  have  an  end,  were 
led  to  imagine  fo  both  by  phy ileal  and  metaphyfical  fpeculation  > 
Since  they  were  fure  it  had  a  beginning,  they  concluded,  irom 
both,  that  it  would  have  an  end,  and  grafted  opinion  on  inS:. 
Thus  it  happened  among  the  Greeks,  and  thus  it  might  hap- 
pen among  the  Indians. 

I  OBSERVE,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  there  was  any  author 
of  equal  authority,  who  allerted  that  the  brachmans  believed 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  to  oppofe  to  Strabo.,  as  we  have 
Berosus,  to  oppofe  to  Diodorus,  this'  circumftance  might 
afford  fome  pretence  to  fay  that  the  brachmans,  havmg  framed, 
from  obfervations  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  material  world, 
an  opinion  that  it  would  be  fome  time  or  other  deftroyed  by 
age  or  accident,  were  led  from  thence,  by  carrying  their  fpe  - 
culations  backwards,  to  the  opinion  that  it  had  a  beginning  : 

but 
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but  that  as  there  is  no  fiich  authority  to  oppofe  to  Strabo, 
we  ought  to  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  they  had  by  tradi- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  led  them  to  believe,  on 
phyfical  obfervation  andmetaphyfical  reafoning,  it's  future  de- 
ilrudlion,  rather  than  to  conclude  this  philofophical  conjefturc 
led.  them  to  imagine,  without  any  foundation  in  tradition, 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  So  that  I  might  very  well 
quote  the  Indians,  as  an  antient  nation  who  concurred  in  efta- 
blifhins  the  truth  of  this  fadt  on  the  faith  of  their  traditions. 

I  MIGHT  go  further  on  to  the  eaflward,  and  bring  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Chinefe,  on  the  fame  fide  :  a  moft  antient  nation 
furely,  and  pofl'eiTed  of  more  antient  records,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  tho'  we  have  been  little  acquainted  till  very  lately  with 
their  hiftory,  chronology,  and  traditions.  But  I  choofe  to  pro- 
ceed in  quoting  authors  better  knovv^n  to  us,  and  fhall  therefore 
cite  once  more  Strabo,  whofe  authority,  of  all  the  antient 
writers,  is  perhaps  of  the  greateft  weight.  Strabo  reprefents 
the  j^^thiopians  rather  barbarous  than  civilifed  ;  and  yet  this 
people  believed  a  fupreme  immortal  Being,  the  firft  caufe  of  all 
things.  This  people  therefore  believed  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  this  people  could  not  fail  to  have  moft  antient  tra- 
ditions, fince,  as  rude  as  they  were,  the  ufe  of  letters  had  been 
known  by  them  from  a  time  immemorial.  Enough  has  been 
faid  of  the  moft  antient  nations  that  are  mentioned  in  hiftory  ; 
and  if  we  defcend  to  the  Greeks,  modern,  with  refpedl  to 
them,  tho'  antient,  with  refpe(£t  to  us,  we  fhall  find  the  fame 
tradition  eftablifhed,  and  further  reafons  to  perfuade  that  it  was 
univerfal,  allegorifed,  difguifed,  difputed,  and  even  weakened 
by  time  ;  but  ftill  univerially  received,  and  ftrongeft  as  we  re- 
mount higheft  in  our  inquiries  after  it.  Such  it  was  when  the 
•Greeks,  from  whom  it  has  defcended  to  us,  adopted  and 
tranfmitted  it.     This  tradition  feems  to  rife  out  of  the  abyfs 

of 
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of  time  with  the  impetuofity  of  a  great  fourcc.  But  then  as 
the  water,  which  fpouted  out  with  much  noifc  and  force  in  the 
beginning,  runs  filently  and  gently  on,  the  further  it  runs  ;  fo 
this  tradition  grew  weaker,  but  continued  to  run,  when  the 
authors,  whom  we  read  at  this  time,  began  to  write. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  firft  mafters  of  the  Greeks.  Be- 
fore any  of  thefe  went  into  Egypt  to  acquire  fcience,  they  had 
received  much  inftru6lion  from  thence  ;  principles  of  religion 
and  of  civil  government  and  anecdotes  of  antiquity.  Or- 
pheus may  pafs  for  the  firfl  of  thefe  egyptian  miflionaries ; 
lince  he  came  from  Egypt,  tho'  he  was  a  thracian.  I  aban- 
don the  verfes,  which  have  gone  under  his  name,  as  eafily  as 
the  chaldaic  oracles ;  but  that  I  ftiould  believe  there  was  no 
fuch  man,  is  too  much  to  require.  Aristotle  afferted,  as  we 
learn  in  the  iirfl:  book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  "  Orpheum 
"  poetam  nunquam  fuiffe."  But  we  find  in  the  fame  treatife, 
that  Orpheus,  Mus^us,  Hesiod,  and  Homer,  were  reckoned 
among  the  moft  antient  poets .  It  would  not  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
todifcover  the  principle  ofphilofophicalintereft  which  induced 
Aristotle  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  man  fo  famous  in  all  the 
traditions  of  his  country,  and  who  had  been  the  fubjeft  of  fo 
many  fables.  What  traditions  of  greater  antiquity  than  Or- 
pheus the  Greeks  might  have,  we  know  not.  But  he  was, 
certainly,  the  principal  channel,  thro'  which  that  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world  paffed,  from  the  Egyptians,  to  Mu- 
s.^us,  Hesiod,  and  Homer,  who  received  it  firfl,  or  were 
confirmed  in  the  belief  of  it,  by  this  authority,  and  who  prc- 
ferved  and  propagated  it  in  all  their  fcngs.  Pythacoras  took 
it  from  the  Egyptians  likewife,  and  from  other  eaftern  nations. 
The  whole  italic  fchool,  and  all  thofe  of  the  ionic,  who 
did  not  prefer  their  own  fpeculations  to  a  matter  of  fad:,  and 
Plato,  the  famous  founder  of  the  academy,  followed  them» 

None 
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None  of  tliefe  invented  the  fa6t ;  but  all  of  them  drefled  it  up 
and  delivered  it  down  in  difterent  garbs,  according,  to  their 
different  fyftems  of  philofophy  and  religion.  Even  the  chrifti- 
ans,  who  came  fo  long  afterwards,  helped  to  corrupt  this  tra- 
dition, by  interpolating  the  famous  verfes,  afcribed  to  Or- 
pheus, which  I  have  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  confented 
to  lay  afide  ;  tho'flill,  if  we  believe  thefe  verfes  were  compofed 
by  Onomacritus,  and  not  by  Orpheus,  they  were  compofed 
at  leaft  as  early  as  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  and  contain, 
therefore,  a  very  antient  tradition. 

I  MIGHT  have  named,  as  the  prefervers  of  this  tradition, 
among  the  Greeks,  Linus,  Thamyras,  and  others.  I  might 
quote  feveral  Theogonias,  that,  it  is  faid,  were  writ,  like  that 
of  Arist^us  of  the  ifland  of  Proconnefus,  or  that  of  Epi- 
MENiDEs  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  ;  all  which  would  have  been 
more  ridiculous,  than  they  were,  if  the  beginning  of  the  world 
had  not  been  eflablifhed  in  general  belief;  but  I  will  mention, 
particularly,  that  of  Hesiod  only.  He  invokes  the  mufes  to 
ling  the  divine  race  of  thofe  immortal  gods  born  of  the  earth, 
of  the  heavens,  and  of  night,  and  who  have  been  nourifhed 
by  the  fait  fea.  He  goes  on  to  bid  them  fing,  how  the  gods 
and  the  earth  were  firft  made,  with  the  rivers  and  the  immenfe 
fea,  with  the  ftars  and  the  heavens,  with  the  gods  who  pro- 
ceeded from  them,  and  who  are  the  authors  of  all  good  things. 
The  fame  extravagant  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  Homer.  The 
ocean  was,  according  to  him,  the  original  of  all  things  :  and 
this  notion  coincides  with  that  of  Thales,  who  taught  that  all 
things  proceeded  from  water  as  their  material  principle  ;  by 
which  he  meaned,  no  doubt,  a  certain  chaos,  wherein  all  the 
elements  were  confounded,  till  they  were  reduced  into  order, 
tiiat  is,   till  the  world  began. 

The 
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The  proofs  of  the  univerfality  of  this  tradition,  muffled  up 
ahiioft  always  in  allegories  and  fables,  are  fo  numerous  that 
we  run  more  rifk  of  being  loft  in  the  multiplicity  of  them, 
than  of  wanting  any.  Abaris,  the  Scythian,  had  writ  con- 
cerning thefe  generations  of  gods.  The  world  was  not  eternal 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  druids ;  and  the  antient  Etrurians  had 
their  fables  concerning  the  beginning  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Perfians.  The  magi,  fays  Diogenes  La- 
ERTius,  taught  the  generation  of  the  gods :  and  by  thefe 
gods,  they  underftood  fire,  earth,  and  water.  One  of  the 
magi,  faysHERODOTUs,  fung  the  fame  generation,  in  an  hymn, 
at  all  the  facriiices  of  the  Perfians. 

A  s  poetry  perfonified  every  thing,  antient  philofophy, 
which  was  little  elfe  than  poetry,  animated  all  the  elements  \ 
and  every  part  of  corporeal  nature  was  filled  with  inferior  di- 
vinities :  for  they  acknowledged  fome  that  were  fuperior,  and 
even  a  fupreme  Being,  who,  far  from  being  born  of  the  world, 
made  it,  and  was  the  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  which  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  paffage  in  Cicero,  where  it  is  faid,  of  this 
fupreme  Being,  "  deos  alios  in  terra,  alios  in  luna,  alios  in 
"  reliquas  mundi  partes  fpargens  Deus  quali  ferebat." 

It  would  have  been  very  convenient  for  all  the  athciftical 
philofophers  to  have  affumed  the  eternity  of  the  world  ;  but 
\q\v  ot  them  durft  do  fo,  in  oppo{ltior^  to  this  univeriality  ol: 
tradition.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  either  to  reject  this 
tradition,  or  to  find  fome  way  of  accounting  for  the  cxiftence 
of  our  planet,  without  fuppoling  a  felf-exiftent  Ay)fj.iS[i'yo;,  or 
architedl,  the  firft  mind  of  Anaxagoras.  They  chofe  the' 
laft,  as  the  moft  eafy  tafk;  and  Epicurus  feemed  to  think  his 
abfurd  fyftem  more  likely  to  prevail,    for  this  verv  reafon. 
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becaufe  it  affumed  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  conform- 
ably to  tradition.      The  author  of  the  dilTertation,  I  have  be- 
fore me,  afferts,  that  all  the  philofophers,  except  the  epicu- 
reans,  under  v/hich  name  he  comprehends   all  the  atomic 
philofophers,  held,  that  the  world  was  eternal.      A  pafTage  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  treatife  of  Censori- 
Nus,   "  De  die  natali,"   led   him  into  this  error.      What  he 
advances  may  be  proved  falfe  by  a  dedu6lion  of  many  parti- 
culars ;   but  this  may  be  faid,  with  truthj  that  an  opinion  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world  grew  up  or  fpread  more  after  Ari- 
stotle.     Even  the  latter  Platonicians  took  part  on  this  head 
with  the  Peripatetics.    They  treated  their  mafter,  asSt.jEROM 
accufes  others,  and  might  have  been  accu fed  himfelf,  of  treat- 
ing   the    fcriptures.      Whatever   new    opinions   philofophers 
framed,  they  dragged  in  the  text  of  their  mafters  to  fupport 
them  ;   which  calls  to  my  mind  the  proceedings  of  a  Jew  and 
of  a   ftoical    philofopher.      Philo  found  a  trinity  of  divine 
hypoflafes  in  the  writings  of  Plato.      He  adopted  the  opi- 
nion,   would  needs  find  it  in  the  facred  writings  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  reconcile  the  legiilator  of  thejev/s  with  the  founder 
of  the  academy.      J^ift  fo  Cleanthes   endeavored   to  make 
the  fables  of  Orpheus,  Mus^eus,  Hfsiod,   and  Homer  agree 
with  what  he   taught    concerning  the  gods,    "  Ut  veterrimi 
"   poetas,   qui  hsc  ne  fufpicati  quidem  fint,  ftoici  fuijGTe  vi- 
"   deantur.*"      But  after  all,  nothing  can  be  more  ftrongly 
afferted  than  the  commencement  of  the  world  is  by  Plato  ; 
and  even  Aristotle  himfelf  acknowledged,  that  this  philo- 
fopher thought  it  generated. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  but  it  is  true,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
quote  Aristotle  himfelf  againfl;  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
He  falls  feverely  on  the  philofophical  fyftems,  that  prevailed 
in  his  time,  about  the  manner  in  which  it  began  :   but  he  ac- 
knowledges 
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knowledges  the  uniformity  of  this  antient  tradition.      How 
could  he  avoid  to  do  fo  ?   Or  how  could  it  be  othcrwifc,  (ince 
the  Greeks,   in  his  time,  had  found  it  eftablifhed  among  all 
the  nations  v/ith  whom  they  became  acquainted  either  by 
commerce  or  by  war  ?    That  happened  to  them,   which  has 
happened  to  us,    in  much  later  ages.      We  have  puflied  our 
dilcoveries  through  both  hemifpheres,    and  have  found  every 
where  the  fame  tradition  eftablifhed  in  the  belief  of  mankind. 
The  Chinefe,  whom  I  juft  mentioned  above,  would  pafs,  like 
the  Egyptians  of  old,   for  the  moft  antient  race  of  mankind, 
and  they  have  traditions  and   records  of  immenfe  antiquity 
and  very  (ingular  authenticity.      Now   thefe    traditions  and 
thefe  records  agree,   in  one  general  facl,  with  all  thofe  that 
have  been  mentioned,  "  the  world  and  mankind  had  a  begin- 
"  ning."      Even  the  name  ot   a  iirft  man  is  prcfcrv^ed,   and 
FoHi,  who  was  the  OxRpheus  of  the  eaft,  precedes  a  very  little 
their  hiftorical  age.      If  we  crofs  the  South-fea,  and  viiit  the 
people  of  Peru  or  of  Mexico,   we   find   the   fame   tradition 
eftablidied  by  univerfal  confent,  as  they  received  it  from  their 
fathers.      The  world  began,    and  Pacha  Camac  created  it : 
the  fun,  that  enlightens  the  world  now,  is  not  eternal  ;   there 
have  been  other  luns  before  this.      If  we  crofs  the  continent 
of  America  and  proceed  to  the  iflands,    we  find  the  inhabi- 
tants   of  them   in  the  fame  belief;   at  leaft  we  might  liave 
found  them  fo,  whilft  they  preferved  the  primitive  fimplicity 
of  their  manners,  and  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and 
till  Spanilli  avarice  and  SpanilTi  bigotrv  had  exterminated  the 
whole  fpecies. 

After  faying  fo  much  concerning  this  tradition,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  I  think,  to  confider,  more  particularly,  what  thofe 
principles  are,  on  which  reafon  determines  us  to  receive  ge- 
neral fadls  that  have  no  foundation  out  of  tradition,  as  we  re- 
ceive the  moft  authentic  hiftorical  truths.   I  have  touched  this 
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fubjeft  already ;  but,  to  treat  it  with  more  order  andclear- 
nefs,,  let  us  defcend  into  fome  detail  of  the  effential  differences 
between  hiftory  and  tradition.  Let  us-conlider  what  thofe 
attributes  are  which  the  latter  wants,  and  for  the  want  of 
which  this  teftimony  cannot  produce  hiftorical  probability  : 
for  if  we  find  that  there  is  not  the  fame  neceflity  of  relation 
between  thefe  attributes  and  the  general  fads,  fpoken  of  here, 
as  there  is  between  thefe  attributes  and  every  hiftorical  ac- 
count of  paft  events;  inftiort,  if  we  find  that  fuch  general  fafts 
are  not  in  the  cafe  of  thofe,  in  order  to  judge  of  which  the 
rules  of  hiftorical  criticifm  have  been  eftablifhed,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  thefe  facts  may  be  received  for  true,  as  well  as  any> 
and  much  better  than  feveral  of  thofe  that  are  contained  in 
hiftory,,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  we  aflent. 

A  STORY,  circumftantially  related,  ought  not  to  be  received j 
on  the  faith  of  tradition  ;  fince  the  leaft  refled:ion  on  human 
nature  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  unfafely  a  fyftem  of  fafts  and 
circumftances  can  be  trufted  for  its  prefervation  to  memory 
alone,  and  for  its  conveyance,  to  oral  report  alone;  how  liable 
it  muft  be  to  all  thofe  alterations,  which  the  weaknefs  of  the 
human  mind  muft  eaufe  neceftarily,  and  which  the  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  will  be  fure  to  fuggeft.  An  event  that  is 
not  circumftantially,  is  imperfed:ly  related,  not  only  with  re- 
fped:  to  the  communication  it  fhould  give,  but  with  refpecl  to 
the  means  we  fhould  have  to  judge  of  it's  probability.  The 
means  I  fpeak  of  are  thofe  of  comparing  the  different  parts  of 
a  ftory  together,  and  of  examining  how  well  they  coincide 
and  render  the  whole  confiftent.  In  one  cafe,  then,  different 
circumftances  are  to  be  compared;  in  the  other,  all  the  tradi- 
tions that  can  be  collected  on  the  fame  fubjcd:.  Inconfiftcrt 
circumftances  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  ftory;  repugnant  tradir 
tions,  that  of  a  general  event..  But  thefilence  of  fome  hiftor 
*  ries 
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ries  or-  of  fome  traditions  will  deftroy  the  credit  of  neither, 
when  all  thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  fame  thing  agree.   The  jewifh 
hiftory  has  preferved  the  memory  of  a  Babylonian  kingdom, 
which  we  call  the  fecond  empire  of  the  Allyrians,  unknown 
to  profane  hiftory  and  tradition,   which  make  mention  only 
of  one.      That  antient  monument  too  of  Rhamses,  which 
Germanicus  went  to  fee  in  his  voyage  into  Egypt,   and  the 
infcription  on  it,  which  contained  the  names  of  all  the  na- 
tions  whom  this   prince  had  conquered  in  Aiia,   makes  no 
mention  of  the  AiTyrians  among  thofe  who  became  tributary 
to  the  Egyptian  empire,  as  if  their  very  name  had  not  been 
known  a  century  before  the  cera  of  Nabonassar,    though  it 
mentions  the  Perfians,    the  Ba6lrians,   and  others,  who  muft; 
have  been   fuch  to  the  AfTyrians,  if  an  Aflyrian  empire  had 
been  eftablifhed,   as  we  alTume,  before  the  sera  of  Nabonas- 
sar.     Notwithftanding  this  lilencc,    and   the  vain  efforts  of 
fcholars  to  reconcile  facred  and  profane  affyriacs,  it  would  be 
imreafonable  to  deny  that  there  was  an  Affyrian  empire  in 
Ada.      Upon  the  whole  matter,   that  "  the  world  had  a  bc- 
*'  ginning,"  is  a  general  fad:,  even  better  founded  than  this, 
*'  there  has  been  an  Affyrian  monarchy."      Some  antient  tra- 
ditions, we  have  feen,   do  not  concur  with  others  about  the 
latter.      But  I  prefume  it  would  be  hard  to  cite  any  body  of 
antient  traditions,  wherein  the  commencement  of  the  world  is 
not  directly  affirmed,  or  confcantly  fuppofed.      There  is  net 
even  the  nlence  oi  tradition  againft  it;  and  as  to  traditions  that 
deny  the  fad:,  there  neither  have  been,  nor  could  be,  any. 

It  may  be  thought,  and  it  is  true,  in  general,  that  hiftory 
has  this  advantage  over  tradition.  The  authors  of  authentic 
hiftory  are  known;  but  thofe  of  tradition,  whether  authentic 
or  unauthentic,  are  not  known.  The  probability  of  fads  muft 
diminiili  by  length  of  time,  and  can  be  eftimated,  at  no  time, 
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higher  than  the  value  of  that  original  authority,  from  which- 
it  is  derived.  This  advantage,  then,  authentic  hiftory  has, 
which  no  tradition  can  have.  The  degree  of  aflent,  which 
we  give  to  hiftory,  may  be  fettled,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber, characters,  and  circumftances  of  the  original  v/itnefTes  ^ 
the  degrees  of  affent  to  tradition  cannot  be  fo  fettled.  Let 
us  fee,  therefore,  how  far  this  difference  may  be  thought  to 
affedt  the  tradition  of  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  fliall 
find,  I  think,  that  Vv'e  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived  in  all 
thefe  refpeds  which  fliould  conftitute  the  authenticity  of 
hiftory,  and  that  the  difference  I  have  obferved  cannot  affedt, 
in  any  fort,  the  true  faft  1  afTert. 

We  are  deceived,  grofsly,  very  often  about  the  number  of 
witnefles,  two  ways.  Sometimes  by  applying  teftimonies  that 
have  no  true  relation  to  the  things  teftified,  and  fometimes 
by  taking  different  repetitions  of  the  fame  teftimony,  for  dif- 
ferent teftimonies.  Both  thefe  ways  are  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  artfully  by  fome,  habitually  by  others  ;  and  numerous 
citations  improperly  brought,  and  carelefsly  or  ignorantly  fet 
to  account,  to  increafe  the  confufion  and  to  promote  the  de- 
ception. Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  perhaps,  than  to 
fee  a  great  part  of  v/hat  we  find  in  profane  antiquity  applied 
to  cojifirm  what  we  find  in  facred.  Numerous  and  aftonifh- 
ing    examoles    of    this    kind    might    be    broueht    from    all 
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the  writers  who  have  endeavored  to  eftablifh  the  authenticity 
of  Jewiih,  by  a  fuppofed  concurrence  of  profane,  traditions. 
But  I  pafs  thefe  over.  It  is  full  as  ridiculous  to  fee  all  the 
antient  writers,  who  have  fpoke  of  the  AfTyrians  and  Perfians, 
quoted  as  fo  many  diftindl  witnefl'es,  when  they  did,  for  the 
moft  part,  nothing  mere  than  copy  Ctesias,  firft,  and  one 
another,  afterwards.  Neither  Ctesias,  nor  Moses  himfelf, 
may  delerve  belief  in  all  the  particulars  related  by  them  ; 
r  but 
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but  Ctfsias  may  be  reckoned  as  a  witncfs  the  n^ore  of  fome 
general  iad:s,   as  Moses  may  be  of  fome  others. 

That  the  world  had  a  beginning  Is  a  naked  fii6l,  which 
neither  contains  nor  implies  any  thing  equivocal.  It  neither 
leans  on  the  authority  of  one  nation,  nor  of  one  fyftem  of  tra- 
ditions which  many  nations  may  adopt.  Nations,  the  moft 
diflant  in  place,  and  the  moft  oppofite  in  opinions,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  concur  in  affirming  it.  All  thefe  traditions, 
therefore,  have  had  diffcrant  originals,  or  they  all  proceed 
from  one  original  tradition.  If  they  had  different  originals, 
the  truth  of  the  fadt  is  eftabllflied  by  fo  great  a  number  of  in- 
dependent teftimonies.  If  they  all  proceed  from  one  orlpinal 
tradition,  the  truth  of  the  fadl  is  eftablifhed  juft  as  well  ; 
iince  fuch  a  tradition  muft  have  been  that  of  one  firfl  family 
or  fociety.  As  it  would  be  abfurd  to  aiTume  that  a  tradition, 
which  may  be  called  that  of  mankind,  could  be  founded  ori- 
ginally In  any  thing  clfe  than  the  truth  of  a  fad:  which  con- 
cerned all  mankind,  and  of  which  all  mankind  had  once  had 
a  certain  affurance  j  fo  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
a  tradition,  arlfing  in  one  family  or  fociety  alone,  could  fpread 
to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth,  and  be  received  alike  by  na- 
tions even  unknovv^n  to  one  another,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  this 
family  or  fociety  to  be  that  from  which  all  thefe  nations,  by 
whom  this  tradition  was  preferved,  proceeded.  It  does  not 
feem  that  this  ar2:umcnt  can  be  eluded. 

As  there  is  a  great  difference  between  circumftantlal  rela- 
tions and  general  naked  fa£ts,  fo  there  is,  likewife,  between 
the  tradition  I  contend  for,  and  every  other  of  the  fame  kind. 
That  there  has  been  an  univerfal  deluge  is  a  fa6l,  as  general 
and  as  naked  as  this,  "  the  v/crld  had  a  beginning;,"  but  I  ap- 
prehend, that  the  tradition  oi^  it  is  not  fupported  like  that  of 
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the  commencement  of  the  world.  Has  the  memory  of  this 
event  been  preferved  among  all  the  affitient  nations?  There  are 
men  bold  enough  to  fay  fo  ;  but  the  contrary  is  true.  The 
tradition  of  Noah's  deluge  is  vouched  by  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  Moses  :  for  thofe  nations,  which  preferved  the 
memory  of  fo  many  particular  deluges,  knew  nothing  of  this 
iiniverfal  deluge  ;  and  yet  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  that  the 
memory  of  fuch  a  cataftrophe  fhould  have  been  known  only 
by  one  people,  and  that  not  the  moft  antient  neither;  or  being 
known  to  all,  fliould  have  been  preferved  only  in  one  corner 
of  the  earth.  li  this  tradition  then  is  liable  to  fufpicion,  for 
want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  teftimonies,  that  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world  is  liable  to  no  fufpicion;  becaufeithas 
as  many  teftimonies  as  can  be  expeded  on  the  fuppofition  of 
it's  truth.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  confider  the  veracity  and 
probity  of  witneffes,  and  the  difference  between  hiftory  and 
tradition  on  this  head.  Hiftory,  to  be  authentic,  muft  give  us 
not  only  the  means  of  knowing  the  number,  but  of  knowing 
the  chara<£lers,  of  the  witneft^es  who  vouch  for  it.  Tradition 
in  general  gives  us  the  means  of  knowing  neither  ;  and  the 
particular  tradition  we  fpeak  of  here,  which  is  that  of  nations, 
not  of  men,  docs  not  ftand  in  need  of  the  latter. 

This  condition  of  hiftorical  probability  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  number  of  witneft'es;  and  it  is  by  this  that  we 
are  moft  liable  to  be  deceived.  There  are  certain  follies  which 
prevail  fometimcs  like  epidemical  maladies,  and  infecfl  whole 
nations  with  their  delirium.  Such  there  were,  of  one  fort, 
among  the  Egyptians;  fuch  there  were,  of  another  fort,  among 
the  Jews  ;  and  the  predeftination  to  univerfal  empire  may 
pafs  for  another,  among  the  Romans.  But  whatever  various 
effeds  different  deliriums  may  produce  in  different  countries, 
there  is  one  which  they  produce  alike  in  all,  the  fpirit  of  in- 
venting 
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venting,  believing,  and  propagating  lies.  Thefe  lies  come 
foon  to  have  education  and  authority  on  their  iidc.  It  be- 
comes the  intereft  of  particular  men,  or  of  particular  focieties, 
to  profit  of  the  public  credulity,  and  when  they  have  once 
done  fo,  their  lies  produce  fuch  efFedls,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  bold  and  artful  men,  as  fober  truth  never  could. 
Thus  Mahomet,  to  go  no  higher,  inftituted  a  new  religion 
in  the  feventh  century  of  ours,  and  founded  a  great  empire. 
Mahomet  had  intrepidity  as  well  as  addrefs,  and  if  a  miferable 
Jew  of  Afia  minor,  feventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  had  not 
wanted  the  former,  we  might  have  feen,  very  pollibly,  at  this 
hour,  a  new  fpiritual  and  temporal  empire  eftablifhed  by  the 
adorers  of  a  nev/  MefTiah.  But  the  courage  of  Sabatai  Sevi, 
to  whom  the  Jews  reforted  from  all  parts,  in  a  firm  pcrfuafion 
that  he  was  their  true  Mefliah,  failed  him,  and  he  pafles  for 
an  impoftor,  merely  becaufe  he  durft  not  ftand  an  impalement. 
Thus  not  only  lies,  but  whole  fyftems  of  lies,  get  into  hiftory ; 
pafs  for  religious  truths ;  and  ferve  to  fupport,  by  appeals  to 
them  in  after-times,  the  original  fraud.  Mahomet  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Mecca  to  Medina  by  the  unbelieving  Arabs.  But 
the  Arabs  now,  and  all  thofe  who  have  been  converted  to  ma- 
hometilm,  (for  it  would  be  falfe  to  fay,  tho'  v/e  hear  it  con- 
tinually faid,  that  this  religion  has  been  propagated  by  force 
alone  and  not  by  perfuafion)  go  very  devoutly  in  pilgrimage 
to  the  place  from  which  he  was  driven,  and  the  time  of  his 
flight  is  become  their  facred  sra. 

I  DWELL  the  longer  on  this  point,  becaufe  it  is  that  v/hich 
jufl:ifies  hiftorical  pyrrhonifm  the  mofl.  '1  he  anticnt  manner 
of  recording  events,  made  it  eafy  to  practice  all  thefe  frauds. 
The  priefts  in  Egypt,  in  Judaea,  and  elfewhere,  were  intrufl:- 
ed  to  make  and  to  keep  thefe  records  ;  and  they  were  under  a 
double  obligation,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  for  fuch  they  thought  it  no 
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doubt,  to  keep  them  with  greater  regard  to  the  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion, whofe  minifters  they  were,  than  to  the  truth  of  things. 
They  were  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  antient  lies,  and  to  in- 
vent as  many  new  ones,  as  were  neceffary  to  propagate  the 
fame  fraud.  By  thefe  means,  and  on  thefe  motives,  the 
whole  of  hiftory  was  corrupted  in  thofe  nations,  as  we 
fhall  eafily  believe  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  connexity  between  civil  and  eccleliaftical  affairs,  and 
their  mutual  influence  on  one  another.  Josephus,  writing 
againft  Appion,  praifes  this  manner  of  preferving  the  memory 
of  things,  in  order  to  befpeak  approbation  to  the  pradice, 
which  was  that  of  his  own  country.  He  boafts  much  of  the 
fmcerity,  and  even  of  the  infpiration,  if  I  miftake  not,  of  the 
jewifli  fcribes.  But  good  fenfe,  founded  in  experience,  will 
anfwer,  that  they  who  record  matters,  concerning  which  they 
are  ftrongly  biaffed  by  their  affed:ions,  their  paflions  and  their 
prejudices,  and  wherein  they  have,  diredly,  or  indiredly,  an 
immediate  and  great  private  intereft  to  ferve  by  inventing 
falflioods,  or  by  difguiiing  truth,  are  never  to  be  received  as 
good  witneffes,  unlefs  their  teftimony  be  confirmed  by  colla- 
teral and  difmterefted  evidence.  That  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceived as  fuch,  on  any  other  terms,  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  Jews  themfelves  for  examples.  Some  oi  their  heroes  and 
heroines  may  be  thought  juftly,  when  we  conflder  the  ana- 
chronifms  and  the  blunders  they  commit,  as  flditious  as  Ama- 
D.s  of  Gaul,  and  their  traditions  no  more  authentic  than  thofe 
of  archbifliop  Turpin. 

The  uncertainty  of  hiflory  arifes  principally  from  the  caufes 
here  laid  dov/n.  We  are  lefs  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  con- 
currence of  authors,  more  independent  and  more  indifferent 
than  thefe,  tho'  they  may  not  be  all  of  equal  credit :  be- 
caufe  when  their  motives  and  deligns  are  not  the  fame,  when 
7  ^iiey 
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they  had  no  common  principle,  and  when  they  cannot  be 
fufpe6led  to  have  had  any  concert  together,  nothing  but  the 
notoriety  of  fadls  can  make  their  relations  coincide.  In  fuch 
cafes  a  nice  examination  of  the  veracity  and  probity  of  hifto- 
rians,  when  we  can  make  it,  is  as  little  necelTary  as  it  is  in 
matters  of  tradition,  where  we  cannot  make  it.  We  may 
fubfcribe,  at  leaft  as  reafonably,  to.  the  united  teftimony  of  a 
great  number  of  traditions,  whofe  authors  are  unknown  to  us, 
as  we  may  to  fadls  reported  by  a  great  number  of  hiftorians, 
tho'  the  authority  of  fome  of  thefe  would  be  otherv/ifc  very 
precarious. 

Experience  flievv^s  fuiiiciently,  that  there  is  no  falHiood  too 
grofs  to  be  impofed  on  any  people  civilifed  or  barbarous, 
learned  or  ignorant,  but  we  fhall  never  conceive  that  the 
fame  lie  could  be  impofed  on  all  people  :  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  the  fame  lie  fliould  flatter  them  all  alike,  or  be 
equally  well  proportioned  to  the  intereft  and  defigns  of  a  pre- 
valent fociety  in  every  nation.  What  immediate  or  neceffary 
relation  has  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  predominant 
folly  of  the  Egyptians,  for  inftance,  or  the  Chinefe,  or  to  the 
interefl  of  the  pricfts,  among  the  former,  and  any  of  the  fe- 
veral  fecfs,  among  the  latter  ?  Since  they  believed  the  world 
to  have  had  a  beginning  ;  it  was  very  conformable  to  the  folly 
of  thefe  two  people  to  inlift  that  they  defccndcd  from  the  lirlt 
men,  and  were  the  mofl  antient  nations  of  the  world  ;  but 
what  need  had  they  toaflume  the  commencement  of  it  ?  Would 
they  not  have  flattered  their  vanity  more  to  fay,  that  it  was 

eternal,   and  that  their  race  was  coeternal  with. it  ? Once 

more.  What  neceflary  relation  had  the  beginning  ot  the  world 
to  the  favorite  principle  of  the  Jev/s,  who  believed  themlelves 
a  people  chofen  by  God,  out  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  ? 
Could  the  eternity  of  the  world  make  it  lefs  likely  that  they 

F  f  2  de- 
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defcended  from  Sem,  or  the  vocation  of  Abraham  more  im- 
probable, or  deftroy  the  credibility  of  any  fadl  that  flattered 
their  vanity  ?  I  confefs,  I  think  not.  If  it  be  faid,  that  this 
nation  had  nobler  ideas  of  the  fiipreme  Being  than  any  other  ; 
and  that  it  was  more  conformable  to  thele  ideas  to  believe  that 
the  world  was  made  by  God,  than  that  it  is  eternal  as  well  as 
he  ;  I  might  deny  the  firft  proposition,  and  fhew  that  no  na- 
tion had  fuch  mean  ideas  of  the  Divinity  in  many  refpefts  as 
this.  But  if  I  admitted  it,  for  argument  fake,  I  might  aik 
how  this  philofophical  opinion  could  be  paffed  for  a  matter  of 
fa6l  on  the  Egyptians,  who  boafted  fo  much  of  their  own  an- 
tiquity, by  a  people,  who  had  grown  up  among  them,  and 
who  had  been  fo  long  their  flaves  ?  If  this  tradition  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  had  prevailed  among  the  Jews  firft,  wha 
were  known  to  few  people,  and  defpifed  by  thofe  that  knew 
them,  how  came  it  to  fpread  far  and  wide  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremities of  the  eaft  and  weft  ? — Since  I  have  named  the  weft, 
let  me  mention  the  Peruvians,  and  afk  how  the  beginning  of 
the  world  can  be  faid  to  have  flattered  the  general  folly  of  this 
people,  or  the  particular  intereft  of  their  incas  ?  They  thought 
their  incas  the  children  of  the  fun.  To  what  purpofe  was  it 
to  make  them  believe  that  Pacha  Camac  was  a  being  fuperior 
to  the  fun,  and  that  he  created  the  world  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Peruvians,  and  to 
the  interefts  of  the  incas,  to  have  fuppofed  the  v/orld  eter- 
nal, and  themfelves  the  offspring  of  an  eternal  father  ? 

Lies,  that  are  produced  by  the  predominant  paflions  of 
people,  and  by  the  policy  of  thofe  who  lead  them,  carry  for 
the  moft  part  on  their  fronts,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  marks  of 
their  original  :  aud  this  obfervation  will  hold  in  a  multitude  of 
inftances  that  may  be  brought  from  hiftory  and  tradition,  both- 
from  fads  circumftantially  related,  and  from  thofe  that  are 
naked,  or  almoft  naked  of  circumftances.  But  the  tradition 
7  that 
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that  affirms  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  not  in  this  cafe.  It 
is  relative  no  more  to  the  particular  charadlcr  of  one  people 
than  of  another.  It  favors  no  more  one  general  principle  of 
religion  or  policy  than  another.  In  a  word,  force  your  imagi- 
nation as  much  as  you  pleafe,  you  will  find  infurmountable 
difHculties  in  your  way,  if  you  fuppofe  the  fa6t  invented  ;  but 
all  thefe  difficulties  vanifh  when  you  fuppofe  it  true.  The 
univerfal  confent  of  mankind  follows  naturally  and  necefTarily 
the  truth  of  the  ia6l.  The  antiquity  of  the  tradition  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  the  great  variety  of 
fables,  which  have  been  invented  about  it,  is  a  circumflance 
that  accompanies  every  event  that  has  defcended  long  in 
oral  tradition,  and  that  has  not  been  aicertained  by  cotempo- 
rary  hiffory,  nay,  even  fome  that  feem.  to  have  been  fo  afcer- 
tained. 

There  remains  to  be  fpoken  of,  another  condition  of  hifto- 
rical  probability^  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  tradition  can- 
not have,  and  which  we  have  feen,  in  the  cafe  of  numbers,  and 
veracity  or  probity  of  witnelTes,  that  hiftory  itfelf  does  not  al- 
ways furnifh,  and  for  want  of  which  we  are  often  impofed  up- 
on by  it.  This  condition  is  fo  eifential,  that  neither  the  num- 
bers nor  charadlers  of  witnefTes  will  conftitute  probability  with- 
out it.  The  condition  I  mean  is  this  ;  that  the  original  authors; 
were  not  only  cotemporary  but  competent  witnelfes^  The  ex- 
amination whether  they  v/ere  fuch  or  no  may  be  reckoned  for 
another  advantage,  which  hiftory  has,  or  muff  have,,  to  be 
deemed  authentic,  over  tradition,  by  what  palTes  every  day,, 
under  our  eyes,,  v/hen  we  fee  almoft  every  public  fad:  relat- 
ed, and  even  tranfmitted  to  poflerity,.  not  according  to  truth,, 
but  according  to  the  wrong  judgments  which  are  made  by 
prejudice  or  by  paffion.  What  happens  now,  happened  for- 
merly, and  no  ftronger  proof  of  it  can  be  required  than  that 
which  we  find  in  Arrian,  He  had  before  him  the  memo- 
rials. 
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rials  of  Aristobulus  and  of  Ptolemy,  two  principal  captains 
that  accompanied  Alexander  in  all  his  expeditions  ;  and 
yet  the  hiftorian  was  puzzled,  fometimes,  by  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  their  relations. 

On  this  head,  the  competency  of  original  witneffes,  it  may 
be  faid,    that  if  hiftory  wants   it   fometimes,   tradition  mufi 
want  it  always,    and  that  tradition,    efpecially,   which  I  de- 
fend.  I  may  be  told,  and  I  was  told,  that  if  every  thing  clfe, 
which  I  have  advanced,  was  admitted,  the  objedion,  ariling 
from   the  incompetency  of  witnefl'es,  would  be  fufficient  to 
refute  me.      It  was  urg^d,  that  whoever  were  the  firfl  to  fay 
there  had  been  a  monarchy  of  the  AlTyrians,  might  know  the 
truth  of  what  they  faid,  but  that  they,   who  were  the  fird  to 
affirm  the  beginning  of  the  world,  could  not  know  the  truth 
of  what  they  faid,  not  even  on  the  fuppolition  that  they  were 
the  firfl:  of  men.  This  tradition,  therefore,  is  that  of  an  opinion, 
not  of  fa6t.      The  exiftence  of  God  is  a  tradition  too  ;    and 
theifts,  very  often,  appeal  to  the  univerfality  of  this  tradition 
to  prove  the  truth  of  an   opinion,  juft  as  you  appeal  to  the 
fame  univerfality  to  prove  a  faft.     Had  you  proved  the  fa 61, 
you  might  hav^e  drawn  from  it  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
drawn  to  eftablifh,   in  belief,  the  exiflence  of  a  fupreme  Be- 
ing.   But  you  have  amufed  yourfelf  with  nothing  better  than 
proving  the    truth  of  one  opinion,   by  the  tradition  of  ano- 
ther, which  is  a  proceeding  that  cannot  be  juftified  ;  becaufe 
we  are  as  able,  and  probably  more  able  judges  of  the  opinion, 
than  any  of  the  antient  nations  could  be  witnefTes  of  the  faff. 
As  different  nations  have  their  different  follies,  there  are  fome 
common  to  all  mankind.      As  there  are  fidions  which  favor 
the  interefts  and  promote  the  deligns  of  thofe  who  govern  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  exiftcnce  of  one  fupreme 
Being  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  and  if  you  pleafe 
to  fay  fo,   by  all  people.     Superflition  took  hold,  and  policy 

profited 
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profited  of  this  opinion,  under  one  form  or  other.  Super- 
flition  abounds  wherever  there  are  men,  and  fome  kind  of 
policy  wherever  there  are  focieties.  Metaphyfical  reafonings 
on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  a  fupreme  Being,  may  pcr- 
fuade  philofophers  that  this  Being,  whom  they  aliiime  to  cxift 
by  the  neceflity  of  his  nature,  created  the  world,  which  does 
not  feem  fo  to  exift.  Naturalifts,  in  particular,  may  have 
adopted  eafily  an  opinion  which  faves  them  much  pains  and 
ufelefs  refearch.  A  firfl;  caufe  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power, 
cuts  all  the  gordian  knots  that  embarrafs  them,  and  a  fingle 
fuppofition  iurniflies  the  folution  of  a  thoufand  difficulties. 

All  this  was  urged  with  much  vehemence,  by  Damon,  and 

he  concluded,  by  putting  this  dilemma.  It  the  opinion  of 
the  commencement  of  the  world  is  conformable  to  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  things,  and  proportioned  to  the  human  un- 
derftanding,  as  you  affert,  there  refults  from  thence  no  proof 
that  the  fa<5l  is  true,  but  great  reafon  to  believe  that  men 
might  affume  it,  without  knowing  any  thing  ot  the  matter. 
On  the  other  fide,  if  this  be  not  true,  your  univerfal  tra- 
dition wants  the  firfl:  and  principal  foundation  of  probability 
which  you  have  laid  down. 

I  HAVE  put  thefe  objections,  fuch  as  were  made,  and  fuch 
as  might  have  been  made  to  me,  in  their  full  force.  They 
feem  plaufible  ;  let  us  fee  if  they  are  unanfwerable.  They 
will  not  appear  fo,  if  I  can  fhew  firft,  that  the  atheifl  begs 
the  queftion  when  he  afllimes  that,  fuppvofing  the  world  to 
have  had  a  beginning,  even  the  firfl  of  men  could  not  be  com- 
petent witnefles,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  competent  judges,. 
of  the  truth  of  the  fa6l  ;  fecondly,  if  I  can  fi:ate  fo  clear- 
ly, the  diflindion  to  be  made  between  the  tradition  of  ai:> 
opinion,  ?nd  the  tradition  of  a  fadt,  in  our  judgments  about 
them,   as    to   reduce  to  an  abfurdity  the  fuppofition,    that 

the 
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the  tradition  we  fpeak  of,  is  of  the  firft  fort ;  and  thirdly,  if  I 
can  prove,  by  reafons  drawn  from  the  human  nature  and  from 
general  experience,  that  unlefs  the  world  had  really  had  a  be- 
ginning, the  opinion  of  it's  eternity  would  have  been  the  opi- 
nion of  all  antiquity,  and  the  commencement  of  it  would  not 
have  been  eftablifhed  in  tradition. 

The  atheifl  begs  the  queftion,  and  by  begging  it  he  ad- 
vances a  foolifh  and  arrogant  proportion  :  fince  to  be  fure 
that  1;he  firft  men  could  not  be  witneffes  of  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  he  mufl:  affume  that  he  knows,  very  exadlly,  how 
the  world  we  inhabit  was  framed,  if  it  was  framed  at  all. 
Such  inconvcniencies  happen  frequently  to  thofe  who  combat 
truth.  They  call  temerity  to  their  aid  ;  and  they  aiiirm, 
boldly,  on  precarious  conjedlures  ;  and  when  they  have  heated 
their  own  imagination,  they  hope,  and  not  always  in  vain,  to 
feduce  thofe  of  other  men.  In  the  defence  of  the  truth,  we 
fhall  never  be" reduced  to  any  fuch  extremity.  Tho'  the  atheift 
muft  pretend  to  know  how  the  material  world  was  made,  and 
in  what  manner  the  human  race  began,  in  order  to  deny  that 
the  firft  men  were  competent  judges  and  v/itneffes  of  both. 
We  pretend  to  no  fuch  knowledge  :  but  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  knowledge  can  juftify  his  denial  ;  whereas  the  univer- 
fality  of  the  tradition  juftiiies  abundantly  our  affirmation. 
We  may  affirm,  on  the  faith  of  all  mankind,  that  the  world 
began,  much  better  than  it  can  be  affirnied,  on  the  faith  of 
a  few  precarious  partial  and  inconfiftent  traditions,  that  there 
was  an  empire  of  the  Afl'yrians. 

To  build  a  world  is  not  fo  eafy  a   thing   as    many  a   fpe- 
culative  archited:  has  imagined.      The  author  of  the  book 
of  Gcnefis  begins  his  hiftory  by  it ;  and  tho'  we  do  not  fet  to 
his  account  the  ufe  which  has  been  made  of  paflnqcs  in  his  nar- 
rations 
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ration,  yet  it  is  impoflible  to  cxcufe  all  the  puerile,  romantic, 
and  abfurd  circumftances,  which  nothing  could  produce 
but  the  habit  of  dealing  in  trifling  traditions,  and  a  moft  pro- 
found ignorance.  It  is  impoflible  to  read,  what  he  writ  on 
this  fubjed:,  without  feeling  contempt  for  him,  as  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  horror  as  a  divine  ;  for  he  is  to  be  confidered 
under  both  thefe  charadlers. 

Natural  philofophy  made  little  progrefs  among  theGreeks 
and  the  Romans,  and  a  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  was  very  little 
known  by  them.  The  eafl:ern  nations  knew  it  better  ;  but 
among  thefe  we  muft  not  reckon  that  of  the  Jews.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  Pythagoras  was  a  difciple  of  the  prophet 
EzEKiEL,  or  had  fome  other  Jewifli  mafters.  If  this  idle  con- 
jedlure  were  true  in  tacl,  it  would  not  be  true,  howevex,.  that 
he  took  from  them  his  mundane  fyftem.  Philolaus,  who 
publifhed  his  doctrines,  had  very  difl:erent  notions  of  it  from 
thofe  of  the  Jews,  and  from  thofe  of  the  other  Greeks.  One 
would  think  too,  that  fome  modern  aftronomer  had  didtated 
the  hypothefis  which  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
attribute  to  Cleanthes,  the  Samian.  This  true  fyftem., 
which  accords  fo  little  with  that  of  Moses,  after  having 
been  long  loft,  was  renewed  in  the  lixteenth  century  by  Co- 
pernicus, confirmed  and  improved  by  Galilei  and  Kepler, 
and  fince  demonftrated  by  Newton.  How  magnificent  a 
fcene  of  the  univerfe  have  thefe  new  difcoveries  opened  f 
how  much  more  worthy  of  the  wifdom,  the  power,  and  the 
immenfity  of  God,  than  all  the  paultry  confined  fyftems  of 
antient  philofophers,  and  of  Mosts  among  the  reft  ! 

Tho'  we  know  much  more  than  they  did  of  the  works  of 
God,  yet  we  know  as  little  as  they  did  concerning  the  pro- 
dudion  of  them.      Antiquity  had  other  makers  of  worlds  be- 

VoL.   Ill,  G  CT  fides 
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fides  Moses.     Plato  was  one  of  thofe;  and  if  his  hypothefis^ 
be  no  more  probable  tkan  tiiat  of  the  Jewifh  legiflator,  it  is> 
at  kaft,  a  little  more  reverential  to  the  fupreme  Being.    The 
fame  prefumptiious  confidence  has  been  feen  in  thefe  ages^ 
wherein  philofophers,  having  greater  knowledge,  fhould  have 
had  more  modefty,   and  have  been  more  fenfible  how  igno- 
rant we  remain,   after  all  the  improvements  we  are  capable 
of  making.      Des  Cartes,    for  inftance,    who  had  much  of 
this  prefomption,    and  employed  a  great  deal  of  artifice  to 
make  his  hypothefes  pafs  for  real  difcoveries,  acknowledged 
a  little  more  need  of  a  God  than  Strato  avowed.  He  wanted 
a  God  to  create  matter  and  to  imprefs  motion  on  it.      But 
when  he  had  alTumed  thus  much,    he  thought  himfelf  able 
to  proeeed  without  this  help,  and  to  fhew,    how   the  world 
was  formed,    or  how  an  univerfe  might  be  formed,    by  the 
laws  of  matter  and  motion.      I  told  Damon,  that  I  thought 
this  philofopher's  ill  fuccefs  would  hinder  him  from  any  en- 
terprife  of  the  fame  kind  ;  that  I  fhould,  therefore,  have  ftill 
a  right  to  conclude,    that  he  begged  the  queftion,   when  he 
afferted  that  it  implied  contradidion  to  fuppofe  the  firft  men 
capable   of  knowing  that   the  world  began  ;   and  I  defired 
him  further  to  confider  with  me,   whether  laying  this  pre- 
fumption  afide,  we  may  not  affume,  without  any,  that  there 
might  have  been  certaiji  marks,  by  which  the  firft  men  muft 
neceffarily  know  that  they  were  the  firft  men,   and  that  the 
fyftem  of  the  world  began.      If  we  find  fuch  marks,  and  find 
them  probable,   by  their  analogy  to  what  we  know,   it  will 
follow,   I  think,   that  the  beginning  of  the  world  has  fome 
proof  "  a  pofteriori;"   whereas  the  eternity  of  it  can  hava 
none  of  this  kind,,  any  more  than."  a  priori." 

However  this  ptanet  of  ours  was  formed,  the  firft  mem 
could  not  poifibly  be  fpedators  of  the  formation  of  it.  Both 
men-  and  all  other  animals  reqiiired  an  earth  to  walk.on,  food 
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to  nourifK  them,  and  an  atmofphere  to  breathe  in,  and  the 
light  of  the  fun  to  condu6l  them.  The  prior  exiftence  of  the 
fun  might  be  neceffary  too,  on  another  account,  antecedently 
to  their  creation.  This  great  luminary  might  be  neceffary 
to  the  formation,  as  we  know  that  it  is  to  the  prefervation, 
of  our  planet,  whether  that  of  the  moon  were  fo  or  not,  and 
whether  the  Arcadians  were  in  the  right  or  not,  when  they 
fiiid,   that  they  were  older  than  this  fecondary  planet. 

But  now,   tho'  there  could  be  no  human  witnefles  of  the 
-world  ariling  out  of  a  chaos,  and  growing  into  that  form  and 
order  wherein  we  fee  it,  yet  the  firft  men  might  know,  very 
certainly,   that  this  fyftem  of  things  began  to  exift.     As  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  alTert,  like  the  Thufcan  author,  whom 
SuiDAs   mentions   but  does  not  name,   that  God  employed 
twelve  thoufand  years  in  creating  the  univerfe  ;   fo.  is  there 
no  neceflity  of  believing  that  the  folar  fyftem,    or  even  this 
one  planet,   was  the  work  of  fix  days.      Such  precipitation 
feems  not  lefs  repugnant  to  that   general  order  of  nature, 
which  God  eftablifhed  and  which  he  obferves  in  her  produc- 
tions,   than  the  day  of  reft,    which  Moses  fuppofcs  God  to 
have  taken,  or  which  the  Jews  invented  to  make  one  of  their 
inftitutions  more  refpediable,  is  repugnant  to  all  the  ideas  wc 
are  able  to  frame  of  the  Divinitv.      Tho"  it  be  conformable 
to  our  notions  of  wifdom,  that  every  thing  neccft'ary  toybian 
was  created,  when  he  began  to  exift  ;   yet  is  there  nothing 
which  obliges  us  to  believe,   that  mankind  began  to  exift  in 
aJl  the  parts  of  the  world  at  once. 

We  need  put  our  imagination  to  no  great  eftorts,  to  believe 
that  all  this  might  be:  and  if  it  might  be,  we  may  fuppole  that 
it  was.  We  do  not,  like  reafoncrs  "  a  priori,"  imagine  what 
may  have  been  according  to  our  abftracl  rcaionings,  and  fo 
conclude  from  polTibility  to  actuality.  We  proceed  much  more 

<i  g  2  rea- 
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reafonably  from  actuality  to  pofTibility,  in  a  method  fo  often, 
and  fo  abfiirdly  reverfed  by  philofophers.  A  more  able  na- 
turalift  would  iuccecd  better  in  finding  thofe  marks  by  which 
tlie  firfl  men  might  know  the  commencement  of  this  fyftem. 
I  will  mention  three  or  four,  which  are  obvious  enough,  and 
may  ferve  to  explain  a  matter  that  feemed  paradoxical,  and  is 
not,  perhaps,  abfolutely  elTential  to  my  argument. 

The  general  opinion  of  all  thofe  who  have  reafoned  about 
the  creation  or  formation  of  the  world,  and  that  which  Moses 
himfelf  foliov/s,  affumes  that  there  was  originally  a  chaos  or 
confufed  mafs  of  matter,  wherein  all  the  elements  or  firft 
principles  of  things,  which  exift  in  the  material  lyftem,  were 
contained.  Whether  this  mafs  was  created  or  no,  they 
thought  it  fo  neceffary  ta  be  fuppofed,  that  they  could  not 
go  on  one  ftep,  in  building  a  world,  without  it.  As  foon  as 
it  is  fuppofed,  "  inftant  ardentes  Tyrii,"  they  all  go  to  work. 
Every  one  feparates  and  difpofcs  thefe  materials  in  his  own 
way  ;  the  laws  of  mechanifm  are  employed,  according  to  the 
different  plans  of  thefe  architefts,  and  a  world  is  foon  made. 
— In  one  of  thefe  philofophical  romances,  publifhed  at  the 
end  of  the  laft  century,  the  ingenious  author  affumes  that  ou^r 
planet  was,  till  the  deluge,  in  a  dire6l  fituation  to  the  fun  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  it's  axis  was  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ecliptic  was  confounded 
with  the  equator.  Among  feveral  advantages  which  he  pre- 
tends to  draw  from  this  hypothelis,  the  great  facility  of  peo- 
pling the  world  with  inhabitants  is  one.  He  thinks  that 
animals  could  not  have  been  brought  forth,  nor  have  grown 
up,  if  there  had  been  any  variety  in  the  feaions  by  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  and  if  thefe  children  of  the  earth, 
hatched,  as  we  may  fay,  by  the  fun,  had  been  expofed,  at  firft, 
to  the  injviries  of  the  air,  and  to  the  cold  ot  a  winter. — Had 
1  this 
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this  author  been  oppofed  by  his  own  tribe  alone,  and  in  a 
theological  way,  he  might  have  cfcaped  pretty  well  j  but  the 
natural  philofophcrs  and  the  mathematicians  rofe  up  againft 
him,  and  battered  down  his  hypothelis.  I  enter  not  inta 
particulars.  The  conclulion  drawn  from  all  their  arguments 
was  this,  that  the  prefent  lituation  being  more  advantageous 
to  the  earth,  in  general,  than  any  other,  we  ought  to  be  pcr- 
fuaded  that  it  is  now  the  fame  wherein  God  placed  it  origi- 
nally. But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  conclufion  be 
undeniable.  The  fupreme  Being  proportions  always  his 
means  to  his  ends,  and  may  therefore  employ  different  means- 
when  different  ends  are  to  be  attained.  Let  it  be  that  the 
prefent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  of  twenty-three 
degrees  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  may  be  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  world  the  moft  advantageous.  Nothing  hinders  us 
from  affuming,  that  another  obliquity,  or  no  obliquity  at  all, 
might  be  more  advantageous  when  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things 
began.  If  that  of  the  chevalier  de  Louville  be  true,  this 
obliquity  was  of  about  forty-five  degrees  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  years  ago.  On  the  comparifon  of  which  two 
obliquities,  I  fhall  leave  philofophcrs  and  mathematicians  to 
difpute  as  long  as  they  pleafe. 

What  it  is  to  my  purpofe  to  obferv^e  is,  that  no  proof  will 
arife,  from  all  they  can  fay,  to  convince  us  that  the  prefent 
was  the  original  fituation  of  the  world  to  the  fun.  Infinite 
wifdom  does  not  change  the  means,  as  divines  would  fome- 
times  make  us  believe  that  he  does,  at  leaft  in  the  CEconomy 
of  the  moral  fyftem,  when  the  ends  are  the  fame.  Nay,  the 
fame  means  ferve  often  to  accompliili  different  ends.  But 
when  the  ends  are  fo  different,  that  the  means  of  accomplifh- 
ing  one  imply  contradiction  with  the  means  of  accomplifhing 
another,  we  may  fay,  very  affuredly,  that  Infinite  Wifdom 
changes  the  means^;  and,  therjefore,  if  the  means  of  preferving 

th.e 
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the  material  and  animal  world  are  difFerent  from  thofe  which 
were  neceffary  to  the  beginning  of  both,  the  prefent  pofition 
of  the  earth  may  very  well  be  thought  not  to  have  been  the 
firft.  If  alternate  corruptions  and  generations  are  become 
neceffary,  and  if  the  former  produce  the  latter,  it  could  not 
be  fo  from  the  firft.  The  firfl:  was  certainly  very  different 
from  thofe  which  we  obferve.  Corruption  could  not  then 
be  neceffary  to  generation.  If  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
vvas  fo  for  fome  produ6lions,  that  greater  degree  is  to  be 
found  in  Burnet's  hypothefis.  If  lefs,  and  very  different 
degrees  were  neceffary,  thefe  different  degrees  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fame  hypothefis  gradually  lelTening  from  the 
equator,  and  this  gradation,  by  which  different  climates  arc 
formed,  might  be  neceffary  for  different  produdlions  to  a  cer- 
tain diftance  from  that  climate  where  the  fun  was  always  in 
the  zenith.  As  there  were  no  variations  in  thefe  different 
climates,  but  each  enjoyed  a  particular  and  uniform  feafon, 
the  animals  and  plants,  of  each,  were  nourifhed  and  carried 
to  the  perfedlion  of  their  growth,  by  the  fame  principle  by 
■which  they  had  been  produced,  and  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
their  nature,   and  to  that  of  their  climate. 

Whilst  it  fared  thus  with  one  part  of  the  world,  the  other 
■parts  were  in  a  very  different  ftate  according  to  this  hypo- 
thefis. But  far  from  finding  any  thing  here,  that  may  feem 
repugnant  to  the  wifdom  of  the  archited,  this  wifdom  feenis 
more  fully  difplayed  than  in  the  hypothefis  of  Moses  or  of 
Plato,  and  this  order  to  have  much  more  analogy  with  the 
order  of  nature  which  we  fee  eftablifhed.  Thefe  different 
climates  appear  like  fo  many  different  matrices  or  wombs, 
impregnated  with  the  original  feeds  of  things,  and  wherein 
the  firft  productions  were  formed  by  the  inconceivable  energy 
•of  divine  power.  In  other  climates,  more  diflant  from  the 
equator,  where  the  influence  of  the  fun,  the  firft  of  fecond 

caufes 
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caufes  employed  in  thefe  generations,  was  gradually  lefs  felt, 
the  great  work  of  the  creation  might  advance  more  flowly. 
In  climates  ftill  more  diftant,  this  influence  might  become 
too  weak  to  produce  any  conflderable  cffedls,  and  the  great 
work  might  proceed  ftill  more  flowly,  or  not  at  all.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  might  begin,  by  flow 
degrees,  without  cauflng  any  diforder  in  the  climates  already 
inhabited.  The  firft  fltuation  of  the  world  to  the  fun  having, 
had  it's  effedl,  another  fltuation  might  become  neceflary  for 
two  purpofes,.  to  render  thofe  climates,  where  the  fun  was 
always  in  the  zenith,  more  temperate  ;  to  carry  the  genera- 
tions of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  forward  on  both, 
fldes  to  the  north  and  to  the  fouth  ;  to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  heat,  where  a  greater  was  ftill  wanted,  and  to  give  fomCy 
where  there  was  none  at  all. 

We  may  believe,  that  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  arofe 
much  fafter  than  the  chevalier  De  Louville  aflTumed  it  to- 
decreafe.  A  minute  in  one  hundred  years  is  too  little.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  on  the  prerogative  of  hypothefes,  a  degree,  and 
even  more,  if  you  think  fit.  In  this  manner,  thofe  parts  of 
the  world,  which  were  exceflively  heated,  cooled,  and  thofe 
which  were  frozen  by  cold,  heated  gradually.  Thus  a  fyftem 
of  final  caufes  became,  it  may  be,  complete,  and  the  earth 
having  pafled  thro'  the  poiitions  which  were,  of  all  pofliblc 
pofitions,  the  moft  proper  to  create,  might  ftop  at  that  which- 
is  faid  to  be,  or  ail.  others,  the  moft  proper  to  preferve. 

If  the  learned  mafter  of  the  Charter-houfe,  and  the  able 

Scotch  mathematician,  who  writ  againft  him,  were  ftill  alive,, 

Ifliould  expedl  that  they  would  think  themfelves  under  fome 

obligation  to  me  for  having  endeavored  to  compromife  mat- 

^  ters  between  them,  and  to  unite,   in  one  fcheme,   their  con- 

-"^  tiary  opinions.      But  flnce  I  cannot  have  this  advantage,   I. 

muftc 
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ra-iift  content  myfelf  with  the  inward  fatisfadion  I  feel,  in 
contemplating  this  plaulible  notion,  which  I  have  advanced 
■on  grounds  as  good  as  many  of  thofe,  that  are  not  deemed 
paradoxical  either  by  divines  or  philolbphers,  have  been 
cftablillied.  They  are  poflible,  no  doubt ;  and,  I  prefunie, 
they  will  never  be  demonftrated  lalfe,  nor  any  other  ways  of 
accounting  for  the  fame  things,  true.  It  is  not  however 
quite  neceffary  to  my  purpofe  :  for  whatever  circle  our  planet 
dcfcribed,  when  her  courfe  round  the  fun  began,  we  muft 
be  pcrfuaded  that  the  furface  of  it  was  warmed  and  cheriflied 
enough  by  the  rays  of  the  central  fun  to  promote  generation 
and  vegetation,  for  which  it  was  already  prepared. — If  the 
prefent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  prevailed  then,  the  torrid, 
the  temperate,  and  the  frozen  zones,  as  we  call  them,  might 
be  capable  of  the  various  produ6lions  proper  to  them  ;  or 
we  may  affume,  very  confiftently,  that  countries  more  diftant 
received,  from  thofe  that  were  nearer  the  fun,  fuch  animals 
and  fuch  plants  as  their  climates  were  fit  to  preferve,  though 
not  fit  to  generate. — In  fhort,  we  need  not  apprehend  the 
want  of  heat,  even  on  the  received  hypothefis.  The  fun, 
•much  older  probably  than  our  world,  and  who  has,  cer- 
tainly, grown  older  ever  fince,  may  have  loft  much  of  the 
force  and  efficacy  which  he  had  in  thofe  primiEval  days. 
Nay  more  ;  aftronomers  and  natural  philofophers  agree,  I 
think,  about  that  perpetual  expence,  which  all  the  funs  of  the 
univerfe  are  at,  to  enlighten,  to  warm,  and  nourifh  their  fe- 
veral  fyftems  ;  of  which  expence,  we  muft  believe,  that  our 
fun  has  his  fhare.  They  aflume  indeed,  that  the  atmofpheres 
of  thefe  funs  comprefs  fo  ftrongly  the  exhalations  that  rife 
from  them,  and  drive  them  back  with  fo  much  force  and  fo 
much  oeconomy,  not  fufi'ering  any  more  than  are  abfolutely 
necefTary  to  pafs,  that  thefe  fprings  of  light  and  heat  cannot 
be  exhaufted,  nor  fuifer  any  great  diminution  in  thoufands  of 
years.      But  thoufands  of  years,   and  God  alone  knows  how 

many, 
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many,  are  elapfed  fince  our  fun  was  firft  lighted  up,  and  he 
may  have  therefore  fuffered  fome  diminution. 

These  hypothetical  reafonings,  and  others  to  th^  fame 
purpofe,  may  be,  I  think,  maintained,  whether  we  fuppofe 
this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  have  been  dccreafmg  or  in- 
creafing  :  for  the  decreafe  of  fome  minutes  in  a  century,  dur- 
ing a  fpace  of  time,  even  as  long  as  that  which  the  Egyptians 
imagined,  will  not  be  found  inconfiftent  with  our  hypotheiis. 
Our  hypotheiis  wants  to  afTume  little  more  than  this,  that  na- 
ture, who  a6ls  with  much  fimplicity  and  uniformity,  afted 
much  in  the  fame  manner  after  her  firft  productions,  in  thofe 
of  animals  for  inflance  ;  and  if  this  be  granted,  it  will  follow^ 
evidently,  that  the  firft  men  were  competent  witneffes  of  the 
firft  propagations  of  the  animal  kind  ;  which  would  be  of  it- 
felf  a  fufiicient  proof  that  they  were  fuch  of  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

Nature  has  every  where  fixed  certain  feafons,  at  which  allj 
or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  propagate  their  feveral  fpecies, 
whilft  man  enjoys  the  noble  prerogative  of  doing  the  fame  all 
the  year  round,  "  Homini  maxime  Coitus  temporibus  omnibus 
"  opportunus  eft."  It  is  Aristotle  who  fays  this.  But  then 
this  prerogative  extends  no  further  :  and  a  term  is  fixed  to 
man,  as  it  is  to  the  fpecies  of  all  other  animals  for  the  bear- 
ing their  fruit.  The  philofopher,  I  have  cited,  defcends  into 
a  particular  account  of  thefe  different  terms,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  hiftory  of  animals,  and  as  we  know  that  men  are  nine 
months  in  their  mothers  bellies,  he  allures  us  that  the  camel  is 
twelve.  Thefe  animals,  then,  and  all  thofe  who  require  a 
longer  term  than  that  of  nine  months,  appeared  later  even 
than  the  fecond  generation  of  human  creatures,  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  that  it  has  been  carried  on  trom  the  firft  genera- 
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tion  downwards.  Men  were  by  confequence  witnefTes  of  the- 
firft  propagations  of  animals.  The  fame  propofition  will  hold,,, 
if  we  fuppofe  them  generated  fafter  and  fooner  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  generations,  or  even  primaevally  ;  for,  if  man,  for 
example,  was  but  three  days,  or  three  hours,  in  forming  out 
of  the  earth,  and  in  receiving  the  breath  of  life,  it  will  follow, 
by  a  very  fair  analogy,  that  the  fame  operations  took  up  four 
days-  or  four  hours  tor  the  formation,  of  a  eaniel,  and  eight, 
for  that  of  an  elephant. 

I  MIGHT  expedl  to  heaT,upon  thiis  occafion,  manycommonr 
place  notions.advanced,  to  fhew  more  time  required,,  in  the 
procefs  of  nature,  to  form  this  animal  after  the  image  of 
God,  than  all  the  others,  fo  vaflly  inferior  to  him  in  figurs 
and  compoiition..  But  thefe.  perfons  ought  to  refled:,  that 
how  diftant  foever  animal  may  be  from  animal^  relatively  to 
our  notion  of  perfe6lion  and  imperfedlion,  there,  can  be  no 
difference  in  the  diftance  between,- any  of  them  and  God,  who; 
ordered  this  procefs  of  nature  for  reafons  that  we  do  not  know, 
but. certainly  without  regard  to  that  dignity,  of  nature  which 
we  imagine.  The  crjcation  of  a  man  or  ot  an  angel,  in  the 
works  of,  God,  is  not  more  conliderable  than  the  creation  of 
the  meaneft  infed;,  nor  requires  that  the  divine  energy  fhould. 
be  exerted  in  a  longer  and  more  operofe  procefs.  of  nature.. 

But  if  it;  is  probable  that- the  firfl:  men  might  fee  the  comi- 
niencemejit  of  thofe  fpecies  of  animals,  vvhofe  formation  re- 
quire, longer,  time  than  their  own,  it  is  not  impoffible,  neither,^ 
that  they,  might  fee  the  commencementof  thofe  fpecies,  whofe 
formation  required  a. leis  time.  We.  may  very  eafily  imagine, 
that  the  creation  had.  two  forts  of  progrefTion,  as  die  world 
has  two  forts  of  motion;  Nature  might,  follow  fuch  an  order^, 
as  we  liavje  mentioned,    in  every   climate;   but  flie  might 

follow,- 
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■follow  a  certain  general  order  likewife,  in  all  climates  alike> 
As  more  time  was  necefTary  for  the  produdion  of  one  animal 
than  another,  in  the  fame  climate,  fo  more  time  might  be  ne- 
cefTary to  bring  the  fame  animal  up  to  the  perfedion  of  his 
nature  in  one  cljmate  than  in  another.  As  the  hare  might  be- 
gin to  run  and  the  fhieep  to  feed  before  either  man,  or  camel, 
or  elephant  was  fufficiently  formed  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  it's 
creaticn  ;  fo  the  creation,  in  general,  might  be  far  advanced, 
or  even  completed,  in  fome  climates,  before  it  was  fo  in  others. 
The  feeds,  or  lirft  principles  of  animal  life,  might  have 
more  or  lefs  force  and  vigor,  according  to  the  different  influ- 
ences of  the  fun,  tho'  they  were  fcattered  every  where  alike. 
The  firft  men,  therefore,  who  might  fee  no  more  than  the  lafl 
ads,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  ot  this  great  drama  in  the  countries 
where  they  themfelves  arofe,  might  fee  the  very  firft  acls, 
wherein  animals  were  brought  on  the  flage,  in  other  countries. 
They  might  be  fpedtators  at  twice,  and  in  a  reverfed  order,  of 
the  whole  piece. 

Creation  hnifhed,  propagation  began,  and  the  fame  in- 
ftind  urged  the  two  fexes  to  the  fame  adt.  InftintSt  urged 
them  to  it  firfl: ;  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  recalled  them  to  it  after- 
wards i  and  the  multiplication  of  their  fpecies  was  not  a  mo- 
tive, probably,  to  thefe  conjundions.  The  revolution  of  fome 
months  iliewed  them  the  confequences  of  it ;  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  fome  years  fl^ewed  them,  that  they  and  their  offspring 
were  born  to  die.  Let  us  put  ourfclves,  for  a  moment,  in  the 
place  of  the  iirft  men.  Could  they  doubt  that  they  were 
fuch  ?  Could  they  doubt  that  all  the  other  animals  they  faw, 
were  the  firft  of  their  kinds  likewife  ?  Could  they  fail  to  tranf- 
mit  to  their  pofterity  this  tradition,  "  the  world  had  a  be- 
"  ginning?"  He  who  has  a  great  mind  to  cavil,  may  fay, 
that  they  did  not   know,    bv  thefe  marks,    that   the  material 
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world  began,  they  only  knew,  that  the  animal  inhabitants  of 
it  began  then  to  exift.  But  if  the  firft  men  could  not  be  wit— 
neffes  of  their  own  creation,  they  might  be  fuch  of  the  crea- 
tion of  other  animals,  as  much  as  of  the  propagation  of  their 
own,  and  of  every  other  fpecies :  fo  that,  if  they  knew  cer- 
tainly, that  the  animal  world  began,  I  do  not  fee  what  the 
atheift  will  gain  by  affuming  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
beginning  of  the  material  world.  A  God  was  neceflary  for 
one  as  much  as  for  the  other,  and  if  tradition  affirmed  no- 
thing more  than  the  firft,  it  would  ferve  equally  well  to  re- 
fute the  atheift,  who  denies  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  Being. 
Was  it  neceffary  to  difcover  this  great  truth  that  they  fhould 
reafon  logically,  and  tranfmit  to  pofterity  an  opinion  only  ? 
But  in  all  cafes  they  might  know,  by  other  marks  fufficient  to^ 
awaken  the  attention  of  a  Samojede,  or  to  inform  an  Hot- 
tentot, that  the  whole  fyftem  then  began.  The  lives  of  thefe 
men  were,  probably,  much  longer  than  ours  j  and  if  you 
compare  what  they  muft  have  feen  in  their  youth,  with  what 
they  muft  have  obferved  in  their  old  age,  you  will  find  that- 
the  experience  of  their  whole  lives,  v/as  one  continued  proof 
to  them,  that  they  lived  in  the  firft  age  of  the  material 
world.  Obferve  it  in  one  inftance.  The  earth,  out  of  which 
they  had  been  created,  furnifhed  what  was  neceflary  for  their- 
fubfiilence.. 

^^'  per  fe  dabat  omnia  tellus ;; 
"  Contentique  cibis  nullo  cogente  creatis,, 
*-'  Arbu.teos  fcetus,  raoatanaque  fraga,  legebant,  &Ci, 

Thefe  were  the  fpontaneous  gifts  of  nature,  and  men  had  no> 
fliare,  at  firft,  in  the  produdion  or  improvement  of  them.. 
They  learned,  in  time,  to  do  both,  to  fow  corn,  and.  to  make 
bread.  Trees  grew  up,  and  as,  they  grew,  they  lurnifhed  a 
7  better 
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better  retreat  to  birds,   and  a  better  fliade  to  men.      An  old 
oak  became  at  length,  to  them,  a  new  phaenomenon. 

If  it  was  not  time  to  nnifli  this  article,  I  might  eafily  fhew, 
in  a  multitude  of  other  inftances,  that  the  firft  men  muft  ne- 
ceiTarily  know  that  they  were  cotemporaries  with  the  material 
world,  and  faw  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.     But 
after  wandering,  in  complaifance  to  the  atheift,  in  the  fpaces 
of  imagination,  and  to  fliew  him  that,  altho'  neither  the  firft 
nor  the  laft  of  men  were  able  to  difcover  how  the  world  was 
made,  yet  the  firft  might  know  by  fufficient  experience,  and 
the  laft  by  fufficient  teftimony,  that  it  had  a  beginning,    let 
us  return  into  the  clofer  precindls  of  reafon  and  finifh  this  ar- 
ticle, as  Mr.  HuYGENS  finifhes  his  conje6tures  about  the  plane- 
tary world.   After  fpeaking  of  the  abfurdities  contained  in  the 
phyfics  of  Des  Cartes,  he  adds,  "  mihi  magnum  quid  con- 
iecuti  videbimur  fi,   quemadmodum  fefe  habeant  res   quae 
in  natura  exiftunt,  intellexerimus,  a  quo  longifiime  etiam 
"  nunc  abfumus.      Quomodo  autem  qu^eque  eftedlse  fuerint, 
"  quodque  fint  efle  cceperint,  id  nequaquam  humano  ingenio 
"  excogitari,  aut  conjecluris  attingi,  polTe,"  this  philofopher 
afierts  with  great  reafon.   Experimental  philofophy  has  made 
great  progrefs  already,  in  difcovering  to  us  the  things  and  the 
order  of  nature.      Where  it  continues  to  be  cultivated  it  will 
continue,  doubtlefs,  to  difcover  more,   and  alter  all,  human 
knowledge  will  ftop  far  fhort  of  human  cuiiofity  ;   lor  this 
goes  beyond  our  means  of  knowledge^  iiay,.  even  beyond  the 
boldeft  conjedures  we  can  make. 

But  now,  having  (hewn  the  atheift,  "  ex  abundantia," 
how  the  firft  men  might  have  certainty  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  beginning  of  the  vv^orld,  and  were,  therefore,  au- 
tlienticwitacffesof  the  truth  of  thisfadand  authentic  authors  of. 

tlie- 
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the  tradition,  it  is  time  to  fliew  that,  without  entering  into 
luch  confiderations,  we  muft  allow  this  tradition  to  be  a  tra- 
dition of  fadj  and  not  of  opinion.  This  is  the  fecond  of 
thofe  articles  that  we  propofed  to  examine  in  anfwer  to  the 

athcift's  objeilions. There  muft  be  fome  certain  principles 

and  fome  certain  rule  to  diftinguifh  between  thefe'two  forts  of 
tradition,  as  the  atheift  feems  to  allow,  when  he  diftingr-iflies 
one  from  the  other.  Now  thefe  principles  are  not,  I  think, 
hard  to  hnd,  and  the  rule  that  refults  from  them,  is  fimple 
and  plain. 

Common  fenfe  requires  that  every  thing  propofed  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  ihould  be  accompanied  with  fuch  proofs  as  the 
nature  of  it  can  furnifh.  He  who  requires  more,  is  guilty  of 
abfurdity.  He  who  requires  lefs,  of  rafhnefs.  As  the  nature 
of  the  proportion  decides,  what  proofs  are  exigible  and  what 
not,  fo  the  kind  of  proof  determines  the  clafs  into  which  the 
propofition  is  to  be  ranged.  He,  for  inflance,  who  affirms, 
that  there  is  a  God,  advances  a  propofition  which  is  an  objeft 
of  demonflrative  knowledge  alone,  and  a  demonftration  is  re- 
quired from  him.  If  he  makes  the  demonftration,  we  are 
obliged  to  own  that  we  know  there  is  a  God,  and  the  propo- 
sition becomes  a  judgment  of  nature,  not  merely  an  opinion, 
according  to  the  diftinftion  made  fomewhere  in  Tully  ;  tho' 
demonftrations  are  fometimes  called  opinions,  as  opinions  are 
often  called  demonftrations.  If,  by  his  fault  or  by  ours,  we 
have  not  a  clear  perception  of  the  ideas  or  of  the  connection 
of  them  which  form  this  demonftration,  or  if,  without  trou- 
bling ourfelves  to  follow  it,  we  receive  the  propofition  for  true 
on  the  authority  of  others,  it  is,  indeed,  opinion,  not  know- 
ledge in  us.  But  whether  we  receive  it,  or  whether  we  re- 
ject it,  we  can  neither  require  nor  employ,  with  propriety, 
any  other  proofs  than  thofe  which  are  conformable  to  the  na- 
7  ture 
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tare  of  the  propofition.  Tradition  is  not  one  of  them.  It 
may  prove  that  men  have  generally  believed,  a  God,  but  it 
cannot  prove  that  fuch  a  Being  exifts.  Nothing  can  be  more 
trifling,  therefore,  than  to  inflft,  as  theifts  are  apt  to  do,  on 
this  proof,  as  if  the  opinion  proved  the  fa6t ;  as  if  all  men  had 
been  alike  capable  of  the  demonftration  ;  or,  as  if  the  de- 
monftration  was  not  neceflary  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  opi- 
nion. Demonftration,  indeed,  is  not  neceffary  on  the  hypo- 
thecs, that  all  men  have  an  innate  idea  of  God.  But  this 
hypothelis  has  been,  I  think,  long  exploded.  I  do  not  re- 
member, at  leaft,  to  have  heard  it  maintained  by  more  than  one 
archbifhop,  two  or  three  ignorant  monks,  and  as  many  de- 
vout ladies.. 

As  much  as  I  am  convinced  of  che  exiftence  of  a  fupreme, 
all-perfe6t  Being,  as  ferioufly  as  I  adore  his  majefty,  blefs  hi? 
goodnefs,  and  refign  myfelf  chearfuUy  to  his  providence,  1. 
fhould  be  forry  to  reft  my  conviction  on  the  authority  of  any 
man,  or  of  all  mankind  :  flnce  authority  cannot  be,  and  de- 
monftration is,  the  fole  proper  proof  in  this  cafe.  Should  I 
quote  to  the  atheift,  a  Suphis,  an  Amenophis,  an  Orus,  or 
any  of  thofe  pretended  contemplators  of  divinity,  he  would 
laugh  at  mc  with  reafon  ;:  tho'  he  might  allow,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  thele  feers,  who  acknowledged  interior  beings,  be- 
ings little  raifed  above  humanity,  were  infinitely  lefs  abfurd 
than  thofe  who  had  the  front  to  aflert,  that  they  faw  the  invi- 
iible  God,  and  converfed- familiarly  with  him.  The  demon- 
ftration of  his  exiftence  arifes  from.fenfitive  knowledge  ;.  fince 
it  is  "  a  pofteriori  "  only  that  we  canrprove  the  firft  caufe  to 
be  an  intelligent  caufe  :  but  heis not  for  that  an.  objcd:  of  fen- 
litive  knowledge.  This  propofition,  therefore,  "  there  is  a. 
"  God,"  which  becomes  a  judgment  of  nature,  an  objecl  of 
dexnonftrativc  kjiowl'jxige  to  evxry  one  who  can  make  the  de- 

monftratiouj 
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monftration,  or  underftand  it  when  it  is  made,  comes  down  as 
an  opinion  only,  in  tradition,  and  can  pafs  tor  nothing  bet- 
ter on  that  authority. 

Is  this  now  the  cafe  of  that  propofition  which  affirms  the 
Ijeginning  of  the  world  ?  Realon  alone  can  authorife  the  firft, 
and  when  I  fubfcribc  to  the  truth  of  it,  I  do  this  without  any 
regard  to  tradition.  All  that  tradition  tells  me,  is,  that  men 
made  the  fame  judgment  four  or  five  thoufand  years  ago.  If 
it  told  me,  that  they  made  a  contrary  judgment,  and  believed 
the  world  eternal,  I  iliould  make  flill  the  fame  on  a  fubjedl 
concerning  which,  wc  of  this  age  are  as  competent  judges  as 
the  men  who  lived  at  any  time  before  us. — This  propofition, 
"  the  world  had  a  beginning,"  affirms  a  fadl  long  ago  pafl, 
and  which  can,  therefore,  be  received  for  true  on  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  men  who  lived  long  ago,  and  at,  or 
near  the  time  when  this  event  happened.  I  confult  my  reafon, 
indeed,  to  examine  whether  the  fad;  implies  contradidion,  no 
more,  and  when  I  find  that  it  does  not,  I  receive  it  for  true, 
on  the  faith  of  human  teftimony,  which  is  the  proper  proof, 
to  me,  of  every  fad  whereof  I  have  not  been,  myfclf,  a  witnefs, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  fuppofed  conformity  of  it  to  the 
general  ideas  of  mankind.  This  fuppofed  conformity,  if  it  be 
real,  will  add  nothing  to  the  probability  of  the  fad,  as  a  non- 
conformity will  take  none  away.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  trifling  than  the  cavil  made  by  the  atheift,  when  he  ob- 
jeds  that  the  more  probable  this  tradition  is,  the  more  reafon 
we  have  to  take  it  for  an  univerfal  tradition  of  opinion,  not  of 
fad:.  The  cavil  is  not  only  trifling,  but  to  the  laft  degree  ab- 
furd  ;  for  on  this  principle  it  will  follow,  that  the  more  pro- 
bable a  fad  is,  the  lefs  reafon  we  have  to  receive  it,  as  a  true 
fad,  on  hiftorical  or  traditional  authority.  I  confult  my  reafon 
and  my  experience  to  difcover  whether  the  fad,   I  am  told, 

may 
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may  have  happened  pofTibly,  and  then  I  confult  hlftory  and 
tradition  to  difcover  whether  it  has  happened  adually.  But, 
according  to  Damon's  logic,  the  more  my  reafon  and  my 
experience  fhew  me  the  firft,  the  more  reafon  I  have  to  be- 
lieve that  hiftory  and  tradition  record,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  an 
antient  opinion,  not  an  antient  fad. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  fhould  haften  to  a  conclufion,  by 
{hewing,  in  the  laft  place,  that  if  the  world  had  not  really 
had  a  beginning,  the  opinion  of  it's  eternity  would  have  been 
the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  and  the  commencement  of 
it  would  not  have  been  tranfmitted  by  tradition,  either  as  a 
fad:,  or,  perhaps,  as  an  opinion.  Tho'  men  might,  in  all 
ages,  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  God,  they  could  not  de- 
monftrate  alike,  in  any  age,  the  commenceinent  of  the  world : 
and,  accordingly,  we  fee  that  fome  philofophers,  who  be- 
lieved there  was  a  firft  principle,  a  firft  intelligent  caufe,  a 
fupreme  Being,  held,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  world  was 
eternal,  far  from  being  induced  by  their  theifm,  to  believe  it 
had  a  commencement.  Others  were,  I  doubt  not,  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  God,  or  even  led  to  believe  it, 
and  to  feek  the  demonftration  of  it,  by  the  proofs  they  had 
of  this  fad,  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  the  received  fad  gave  occafion  to  or  for- 
tified the  opinion,  than  that  the  opinion  determined  them  to 
aflume  the  fad. 

The  atheift,  who  looks  on  both  to  be  nothing  more  thah 
traditional  opinions,  will  be  very  indifferent  which  of  them 
paffes  for  the  firft.  He  blends  them  together,  and  attributes 
that  of  God's  exiftence,  to  the  fuperftition  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  policy  of  legiflators.  It  might  feem  hard  to  attribute  that 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  fame  principles,  imce  it 
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feems  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  them.      He  contents  him- 
felf  therefore,   at  leaft  Damon  did  fo  with  me,    to  infift  that 
philofophers  might  eafily  fall  into  an  opinion,    which  faved 
them  much  trouble  in  accounting  for  the  original  of  things^ 
by  the  fuppofition  of  an  eternal  Being,   infinitely  wife  and 
powerful.    But  the  atheifl:  would  do  well  to  coniider,  that  this 
fceming  folution  of  a  difficulty  implies  a  very  real  abfurdity, 
for  it  implies  that  there  were  philofophers  as  foon  as  there 
were   m,en.      He  would   do  well    to   confider,   further,   that 
when  there  were  philofophers,  thofe,  who  admitted  the  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  a  Being,  were  not  the  lefs  curious  in  their  re- 
fearches  of  the  mechanical  caufes  of  all  the  phasnomena.      In 
fhort,  he  would  do  well  to  confider,  that  thefe  philofophers 
would  have  cut  the  gordian  knots  of  all  their  difficulties,  by 
afTuming  the  eternity  of  the  world,    much  more  eafily  than 
they  could  untie  them,   by  affimiing  that  a  Being  infinitely 
wife  and  powerful  had  made  it.      They  might  have  faid,  in 
this  cafe,  once  for  all,  things  have  been  eternally  as  they  are. 
To  what  purpofe  ffiould  we  feek  the  original  and  ejGTential 
caufes  of  that  which  never  began  ? 

But  further,  if  we  pafs  over  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that 
there  were  philofophers,  as  foon  as  there  were  men,  or  the  im- 
.  probability  of  this  fuppofition,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
world  vvas  not  believed  till  philofophers  taught  k  j  I  would 
ftill  afk,  and  the  atheifl:  Vi/ould  be  puzzled  to  tell  me,  how  the 
belief  of  the  commencement  of  the  world  could  be  eftabliffi- 
ed,  not  only  where  philofophy  and  fcienee  floriilied;  but  even 
univerfally,  among  nations  who  had  no  communication  with 
thefe,  and  who  were,  themfclves,  the  leafl  civilifed  and  the 
moft  ignorant  ?  It  it  be  faid  that,  uncivilifed  and  ignorant 
as  they  were,  this  opinion  might  arife  and  fpread  among  them, 
becauie  itvvas  agreeable  to  their  general  notions,  and  analogous 
1  to. 
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to-  what  daily  experience  fliewed  them,    in  innumerable  in- 
flances,  as  well  as  to  what  they  themfelves  were  able  to  do  ; 
I  muft  aflert,  on  the  contrary,  this  opinion  was  repugnant  to 
the  natural  charader  of  the  human  mind  ;    to  what  we  may 
feel  in  ourfelves,    and  obferve  in  all  other  men.      All  men 
are,   in  one  refpeft,  difciples  of  Protagoras.      Uninftrudled 
nature  teaches  them,   like  him,   that  man  is  the  meafure  of 
all  things  ;    that  our  fenfations  communicate  certain   know- 
ledge ;    that  every  thing  is  what  it  appears  to  us  to  be  ;   and 
that  the  things,    which  do  not  appear  to  us,    are  not.      He 
who  fees  no  inequality  between  two  objects,  affirms  that  they 
are  equal,  and  we  judge  naturally  of  the  reality  of  all  objects 
by  the  perceptions  we  have  of  them.      Antient  aftronomers 
believed  the  flars  to  be  immovably  fixed  in  a  folid  firmament, 
and  never  fufpedted  them  to  incline  to  the  pole,  or  to  decline 
from  it.      The  fea  was  thought  to  hav^e  no  bounds,   becaufe 
the  bounds  of  it  were  unknown,    and  the  celeftial  bodies  to 
be  incorruptible,  becaufe  no  changes  were  difcerned  in  them. 
Philofophers  reafon  often,  and  the  vulgar  always,    like  the 
rofes  in  Fontenelle.      A  comparifon  taken  from  thofe  in- 
fects,   who  live  one  day  only,   would  have  been  more  to  his 
purpofe  ;   but  rofes  were  more  worthy  than  infedis  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  marquis,  and  fuch  a  philofophcr  as  Fontenelle, 
might  difpenfe  with  fome  want  of  prccifion  in  favor  of  his 
gallantry.      Such  as  I  have  defcribed  it,   is  the  natural  cha- 
radter  of  the  human  mind.      It  infedts   all  our  judgments, 
moral  as  well  as  phyfical,  till  we  learn  to  correct  it  by  expe- 
rience and  a  long  courfe  of  reflection.      This  the  uncivilifed 
ignorant  people,    we  fpeak  of,    could  not  do,    and  it  was, 
therefore,  agreeable  to  the  general  difpohtion  of  their  minds, 
to  believe  that  things  had  been    always,   fuch   as  they  faw 
them  to  be.  > 

I  i  2  This 
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This  muft  have  been  univerfally  the  ca{e,  I  think,  in  coun- 
tries where  the  natural,  unimproved  character  of  the  human 
mind  prevailed  alone.  In  thofe,  which  philofophy  began  to 
enlighten,  fome  might  doubt  of  this-eternity;  but  fome  other 
philofopheri,  and  the  people  in  general,  would  continue,  to 
believe  it.  From  whence  can  we  imagine  that  they  fhould 
derive  a  contrary  opinion  ?  Their  experience  fhewed  them, 
indeed,  generation  and  corruption  ;  that  particular  things 
began,  and  then  ceafed  to  be  ;  but  they  faw,  on  the  whole, 
an  uniform  feries  of  the  fame  revolutions  of  things ;  their  ideas 
were  conformable  to  the  experience  which  framed  them,  and 
the  eternity  of  the  world  was  conformable  to  thefe  ideas. 
Such  conliderations  may  ferve  to  fhew,  what  I  have  advanced, 
that  the  eternity  of  the  world  might  have  been  the  univerfal 
tradition,  but  that  the  commencement  of  it  could  not  have, 
been  fo,  if  it  had  not  commenced,  and  men  had  not  known 
that  it  had.  On  this  hypothesis,  all  the  confequences  of  it 
follow  naturally.  One  confequence  is,  that,  jfince  the  world 
and  mankind  began  in  time,^  the  tradition  of  this  beginning 
fhould  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  lefs  obfcurely,  but  univer- 
fally known,  and  this  confequence  has  followed.  Another 
confequence  is,  that  men,  who  believed  the  world  to  have 
been  created,  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  the  word,  or  that  the  con- 
fufed  matter  of  a  chaos  was  reduced  into  a  mundane  fyfl:em, 
muft  have  believed,  that  this  ftupendous  fyftem  was  produced 
by  fome  principle  unknown  to  them,  and  fuperior  to  itfelf ; 
for  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  on  the  firft  notices  of 
fenfe,  and  the  firft  effays  of  reafon,  that  the  idea  of  an  effedb 
included  neceffarily,  in  it,  the  idea  of  a  caufe..  This  confe- 
quence followed  likewife.  Once  more,  altho'  the  firft  men 
could  doubt  no  more  that  fome  caufe  of  the  world,  than  that 
the  world  itfelf,  exifted ;  yet  another  confequence  of  this  great 
1  events 
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event,  and  of  the  furprife,  inexperience,  and  ignorance  of 
mankind,  muft  have  been  much  doubt  and  ifncertainty  con- 
cerning the  lirfl:  caufe ;  and  this  likev/ife  followed.  Cud- 
worth  has  endeavored  to  prove,  many  have  thought,  and  I 
incline  to  think,  that  the  unity  of  a  firft  intelligent  caufc  was 
the  original  belief  oi  mankind.  But  if  it  was  fo,  a  belief  foon 
fucceeded,  that  gods,  coadjutors  to  the  firft,  in  making  and 
governing  the  world,  as  well  as  inferior  gods,  and  men,  and 
the  whole  material  world,  proceeded  from  this  eternal  fource 
of  all  exiftence.  I  need  not  enumerate  any  of  thofe  various 
hypothefes,  that  arofe  from  fuch  abfurd  notions.  Many  of 
them  have  continued,  to  this  day,  and  are  held  even  by  chri- 
ftians,  whom  revelation  as  well  as  reafon  enlightens.  The 
tradition  of  the  fa6l,  that  the  world  began,  and  that  of  the 
opinion,  that  God  is,  have  come  down  to  us,  tho'  not  en- 
tirely without  oppofition,  from  the  moft  early  ages.  But  the 
manner  of  God's  being,  and  of  his  working  in  the  creation, 
and  government  of  the  world,  have  been  matters  of  difpute  in 
all  ages,  ever  iince  prefumptuous  mortals  affeded  to  defcend 
into  particulars,  to  know  any  thing  at  all  of  one,  or  any  thing 
more  of  the  other,  than  that  he  is  felf-exiftent  and  all-perfe6t,- 
and  that  his  will,  relatively  to  his  human  creatures,  is  revealed 
to  them  in  the  conftitution  of  their  fyftem. 

To  conclude.  I  am  far  from  refting  the  proof  of  God's 
exiftence  on  the  authority  of  this  tradition,  that  the  world 
began.  I  know  that  we  are  able  to  demonftrate  this  fun- 
damental truth  oi  all  religion,  whether  it  began  or  no.  But 
fince  we  cannot  rejeiSl  this  tradition  without  renouncing  al— 
moft.ali  we  know,  and  Iince.it  leads  men  to  acknowledge  a 
{npreide  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to  the  meaneft  underftand— 
ing,  I  think  we  ought  to  iniift  upon  it.  I  am  the  more 
confirmed  in  thinking  fo,   by  the  effe<ft  it  had  in  the  difpute 

of 
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of  which  I  have  given  you  fome  account.  Damon  was  em- 
barralTed  by  it  To  much,  that  he  had  recourfe  at  laft  to  the  wild 
hypotheiis  of  Democjiitus  and  Epicurus,  if  we  really  know 
what  that  of  the  former  was.  This  hypothecs  is  an  abyfs  of 
abfurdity.  In  that  I  left  him,  pitying  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  I  love  the  man,  his  blindnefs  and  his  obftinacy  ;  the 
blindnefs  of  one  who  fees  fo  clearly,  and  the  obftinacy  of  one 
v»^ho  fhews  fo  much  candor,  on  other  occafions. 
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IC  O  M  E  from  reading,  in  Barbeyrac's  tranllation  of 
Tillotson's  fermons,  the  difcourfe  you  mentioned  on  a 
late  occafion  ;  and  the  effedl  of  it  has  been  to  confirm 
me  in  this  opinion,  that  the  theift  is  a  much  more  formidable 
enemy  to  the  athcift  than  the  divine..  The  former  takes  all 
the  real  advantages  againft  a  common  adverfary,  which  the 
latter  has  it  in  his  power  to  take ;  but  he  gives  none  againft 
himfelf,  as  the  latter  is  forced  to  do.  When  the  divine  writes 
or  difputes  on  any  fubjed,  relative  to  his  profeflion,  he  is  al- 
ways embarraffed  by  his  theological  fyftem ;  whether  his 
mind  be  fo,  or  not,  his  tongue  and  his  pen  cannot  be  otherwife. 
A  theifl  is  under  no  conftraint  of  this  kind.  He  may  fpeak 
the  truth,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  him,  when  the  divine,  tho'  it 
appears  the  fame  to  him,  muft  be  filent.  The  theift  may  be 
lilent,  by  regards  of  prudence,  when  the  divine  is  obliged  to- 
fpeak,  by  the  obligation  of  his  profeffion,  and  to  maintain 
what  he  cannot  defend,  as  well  as  what  he  can  :  and  thus,  if 
Vol.  III..  K  k  he 
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lie   impofes   on  fome,   he  expofes  himfelf  to  the  attacks  of 
-others.      When  the  theift  has   demonftrated  the  exiftence  of 
a  fiipreme,  all-perfed:  Being,  and  the  moral  obligations  of  his 
rational  creatures,  he  flops,  where  the  means  of  human  know- 
ledge flop,  and  makes  no  vain  and  prefumptuous  efforts  to  go 
beyond  them,   by  the  help  of  reafon  or  revelation.      Juft  fo, 
when  he  has  proved  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  on  foun- 
dations of  the  higheft  probability  tradition  can  give,  he  flops 
Ihort  likewife  ;   becaufe,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  can  have 
no  other  prool  of  the  fa6l.      Not  fo  the  divine.      His  fyflem 
drags  him  on.      He  attempts,  moft  abfurdly,  to  fupport,   in 
the  firft  cafe,  a  demonflrated  truth  by  falfe  arguments  ;  and, 
in  the  fecond,   to  make  tradition  vouch  for  more  than  any 
receivable  tradition  does   or   can  vouch.      The  Archbifhop, 
himfelf,    feems  fenfible  of  this  in  one  place  :   for  having  af- 
ferted  the  univerfal  affent  of  mankind   to  this   great  truth, 
that  there  is  a  God,    and  having  afcribed  the  univerfality  of 
this  afTent  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,   on  which  God 
has  imprefTed  an  innate  idea  of  himTelf ,  he  tries  to  evade  the 
abfurdity  by  adding,    "  or  which,    that  is  the  human  mind, 
*'   is  fo  difpofed,   that  men  may  difcover,    by  the  due  ufe  of 
*'  it's  faculties,   the  exiftence  of  God."      He  endeavors  to 
evade  the  theological  abfurdity,    which  he  could  not  main- 
tain, but  he  endeavors  it  in  vain  :  for  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that 
the  two  propofitions  are  in  any  fort  the  fame.      The  difference 
'between  afHrming  that  the  mind  of  man  is  able,  by  a  due  ufe 
•of  it's  faculties,    to  difcover  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  that 
■the  mind  of  man  has  an  innate  idea  of  this  exiftence,  which 
prevents  and  excludes  the  ufe  of  any  mental  faculties,  except 
that  of 'bare  perception,  is  too  obvious  to  he  inftfted  upon. 

Divines  reafon,  fometimes,  on  this  fubjed:  with  more  pre- 
caution. They  ftide  over  the  doftrine  of  innate  ideas,  with- 
out maintaining,  or  renouncing  it  diredly,  and  think  it  fuf- 

licient 
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ficient  to  fiiy,  that  the  belief  of  a  God  is  founded  on  a  certaia 
natural  proportion,  which  there  is,  between  tliis  great  truth 
and  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  I  inclined,  as  you 
know,  to  think  in  the  fame  manner,  and  to  believe,  that  tlie 
firft  men,  at  leaft,  who  knew  that  they  were  fuch,  and  who 
faw  the  material  world  begin,  would  be  led,  by  the  natural 
conceptions  of  their  minds,  to  acknowledge  a  firft  Caufe,  ot 
infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  far  above  all  thefe  concep- 
tions. Thus  it  feemed  to  me,  that  the  tradition  of  a  fad:,  and 
of  an  opinion  grounded  on  it,  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded, 
tho'  they  fliould  be  always  diftinguifhed,  might  come  down 
together.  But  I  contefs  my felf  obliged,  on  further  reflexion, 
to  abandon  this  hypothefis.  I  abandon  it  with  the  lefs  re- 
gret, becaufe,  whatever  the  firft  men  might  think,  nay,  whe- 
ther the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time,  as  I  am  firmly  per- 
fuaded  it  had,  or  not,  the  demonftration  of  God's  exiftence 
will  remain  unfhaken.  But  I  am  obliged  to  abandon  it,  be- 
caufe a  natural  and  intimate  proportion  between  the  exiftence 
of  God,  and  the  univerfal  conceptions  of  the  human  mind, 
may  appear  chimerical,  and  perhaps  is  fo.  It  is,  I  doubt,, 
chimerical,  even  when  it  is  applied  to  the  firft-  men.  The 
variety  of  the  phsenomena,  which  ftruck  their  fenfes,  would 
lead  the  generality,  moft  probably,  to  imagine  a  variety  of 
caufes,  and  more  obfervations  and  deeper  reflexions,  than 
the  firft  men  could  make,  were  neceflary  to  prove  the  unity 
of  the  firft  caufe.  That  fome  made  them,  at  leaft  very  early, 
can  fcarce  be  doubted.  So  that  the  orthodox  belief  and 
polytheifm  might  grow  up  together,  tho'  the  latter  might 
fpread  wider  and  fafter  than  the  former.. 

If  there  was  really  fuch  a  proportion,  or  fuch  a  conformity,, 
as  is  aftumed,  particular  men,  philofophers  here  and  there, 
might  have  held  polytheifm  notwithftanding  this;  but  the  ge- 

K  k  2  neraL 
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neral  opinion  of  mankind  would  have  been  the  orthodox  opi- 
nion, inftead  of  which  we  know  that  polytheifm  and  idolatry 
prevailed  almoft  every  where.   Polytheifm  and  idolatry,  there- 
fore, feem  more  conformable  to  human  ideas,  abftrafted  from 
the  firlf  appearances  of  things,  and  better  proportioned,  by  an 
analogy  of  human  conceptions,  to  the  uncultivated  reafon  of 
mankind,   and  to  underflandings   not   fufficiently  informed. 
Our  archbifhop  fuppofes  it  objeded  to  him,  that  the  general 
confent  of  mankind  in   acknowledging  one  God   does  not 
prove  that  there  is  one,  any  more  than  the  general  confent  of 
numberlefs  nations  in  acknowledging  feveral  proves  that  there 
are  feveral.      He  anfwers  the  objedlion  by  faying,   that  phi- 
lofophers  and  wife  men,    in  every  nation  and  in  every  age, 
were  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  vulgar,   fo  that  the  he- 
terodox opinion  cannot  pretend  to  have  general  confent  on 
it's  fide,  fince  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  oppofed  to  thofe  of 
philofophers  and  wife  men,  can  be  received  into  this  reckon- 
ing no  otherwife  than  like  a  multitude  of  noughts  without 
any  figure.      This  is  ftrange  reafoning  to  fall  from  the  pen 
of  fo  great  a  man.      It  is  certain,    that  the  orthodox  belief 
maintained  itfelf  in   fome  minds,    perhaps  in  fome  nations, 
and  pierced  thro'  all  the  darknefs  of  ignorant  ages ;    but  yet 
polytheifm,  and  the  confequence  of  it,  idolatry,  were  avowed 
and  taught  by  legiflators  and  by  philofophers.      Neither  will 
it  avail  any  thing  to  fay,  that  thefe  men  had  their  inward,  as 
well  as  their  outward  dodrine,  and  that  they  taught,  in  pri- 
vate,   the  contrary  of  what  they  taught  in  public.      On  this 
very  fuppofition  it  will  flill  follow,  that  polytheifm  and  ido- 
latry prevailed  more  eafily,  becaufe  they  were  more  conform- 
able to  the  natural  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  than  the 
belief  of  one  firfl  intelligent  Caufe,    the  fole  creator,    pre- 
ferver,   and  governor  of  all   things.       It    is   abfurd  to   fay, 
that  the  confent  of  fome  wife  men,  and  even  of  fome  nations, 
jnflrucled  and  governed  by  them,  in  the  acknowledgment. of 
}■  one 
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one  fupreme  Being,  is  a  proof  that  this  idea  is  innate  in  all 
men,  or  univerfally  proportioned  to  the  conceptions  of  all 
men,  and  to  deny  that  the  almoft  iiniverfal  confent  of  man- 
kind, in  the  acknowledgment  of  fcv^eral  gods,  is  a  proof  of 
the  contrary. 

If  you  are  not  very  well  fatisficd  with  thefe  theological 
reafonings,  as  I  think  you  are  not,  you  will  be  no  better  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  -manner  in  which  our  archbifliop  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  The  queftion,  which 
is  commonly  put  to  thofe  who  maintain  the  eternity  of  it, 
would  be  trifling,  as  well  as  trite,  if  it  did  not  oblige  the 
atheift  to  give  an  anfwer  which  implies,  in  his  mouth,  the 
greatefl  abfurdity,  and  makes  him  pronounce,  in  effedt,  his 
own  condemnation.  Tillotson  takes  this  advantage,  as  I 
have  done  ;  but  he  throws  it  away,  when  he  has  taken  it, 
by  applying  it  againft  thofe  who  may  think  the  world  more 
antient  than  the  theological  asra  makes  it  to  be,  tho'  they  do 
not  believe  it  eternal.  He  aflerts  that  the  moft  antient  hif- 
tories  were  writ  long  after  this  lera,  and  quotes  to  prove  it, 
fome  verfes  of  Lucretius,  finely  writ,  but  very  little  to  the 
purpofe,   becaufe  of  no  authority  in  this  cafe. 

" Si  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 

*'   Terrarum  et  coeli,  fcmperque  eterna  fuere ; 

*'   Cur  fupra  bellum  Thebanum,  et  funera  Trojae, 

"   Non  alias  alii  quoque  res  cecinere  poetae  ?  ' 

Men  have  been  always  fond,  not  only  to  carry  the  origi- 
nals of  their  feveral  nations  as  far  back  as  they  could,  and  to 
reprefent  them,  fometimes,  as  coajval  with  the  world  itfelf, 
but  to  eftablilh  their  own,  or  the  traditions  which  had  come 
to  them,   as  the  moft  antient  of  all  traditions.      Thus  the 

Roman 
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Roman  poet  employed  thofe  of  Greece  to  prove  that  the  world 
had  not  begun  very  long  before  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of 
Troy.  The  v/orld  had  a  beginning,  fays  the  Jew  ;  lor  there 
is  neither  hiftory  nor  tradition  more  antient  than  Moses'; 
and  we  know  by  his  writings  how,  and  how  long  ago,  the 
world  was  created.  If  we  bring  a  Chinefe  into  the  fcene,  he 
will  affure  us  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  ;  becaufe  the 
cycles,  of  three-fcore  years  each^  in  the  chronological  tables 
of  his  nation,  do  not  rife  any  higher  than  Hoam-Ti,  who 
reigned  about  four  thoufand  four  hundred  years  before  our 
aera  ;  that  from  him  to  Xin-num,  the  fucceffor  of  Fohi,, 
there  are  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and 
that  FoHi  was  the  firft  that  civilifed  mankind.  It  was  he,, 
will  the  Chinefe  continue  to  fiiy,  who  left  us  the  adorable 
and  hitherto  incomprehenfible  Yekin,  in  the  explication  of 
which  our  learned  men  have  labored  thefe  tw^o  thoufand  fix 
hundred  years.  It  was  Fohi  and  Xin-num  who  taught  men 
the  ufe  of  the  plough,  who  invented  letters,,  and  to  whom  all 
arts  and  fciences  owe  their  original.  Let  a  learned  Mexican 
come  forward  next,  and  he  will  affure  you,  not  only,  that 
the  world  began,  but  that  the  time  when  it  began  is  known; 
tor  we  had  but  nine  kings  before  Montezum^a,  will  this 
great  chronologer  fay.  Tenuch  was  the  firft  of  them,  and 
the  founder  of  our  monarchy  ;  aur  hieroglyphical  annals  rife 
no  higher ;  we  know  nothing  beyond  him ;  this  calculation) 
is  confirmed  by  that  of  our  neighbors,  whofe  traditions  place 
the  deftrudion  of  the  laft  fun,  and  the  beginning  of  this,  but 
a  little  before  our  asra.  Let  a  Peruvian  follow  the  Mexican, 
he  will  affure  us,  that  the  inca  Manco-Capac  preceded 
Atahualpa,  about  four  hundred  years  ;  that  he  and  his  fif- 
ter,  Coya-Mama.-Oella-Huaco,  were  fent,  at  that  time,  by 
their  father,  the  fun,  to  civilife  mankind,  who  could  not 
have  been  long  in  being,  fince  they  had  neither  civil  polity 
nor  religion,  lince  they  knew  neither  how  to  build  houfes,. 
1  fpia 
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fpin  wool  or  cotton  to  cover  their  nakedncfs,  nor  to  till  their 
lands.  Thefe  are  the  traditions  of  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft. 
The  former  make  the  world  more  antient  than  thofc  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  ftand  in  the  Hebrew,  at  leaft  ;  the  latter  place 
the  commencement  of  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  chriftian  jera,  that  is  about  the  time  of  your 
king  Louis  le  gros,  and  of  our  firft  Norman  princes.  Our 
learned  Europeans  may  laugh,  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  at 
thefe  learned  Americans :  but  they  muft  not  be  offended,  if 
they  are  laughed  at,  in  their  turn,  by  thofc  who  think,  tiiat 
if  Cadmus,  the  cook  of  a  certain  king  of  Sidon,  carried  the 
ufe  of  letters,  and  his  fon,  or  his  grandfon,  Bacchus,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  to  the  Greeks  three  thoufand  years  before 
Manca-Capac  civilifed  the  Peruvians,  it  may  very  well  be, 
that  the  Atlantic,  or  fome  other  nation  ftill  more  unknown 
to  us,  had  made  all  thefe  improvements,  by  a  long  experience, 
three  thoufand  years  before  the  Greeks,  or  even  their  mailers, 
who  boafted  of  a  much  greater  antiquity,  the  Egyptians. 

A  CROWD  ol  refledions  prefents  itfelf ;  but  thefe  may  ferv^ 
to  fhew  how  ridiculous  it  is,  whilft  we  receive  on  the  faith  of 
univerfal  tradition  this  fad:,  "  the  world  had  a  beginning,"  to 
go  about  to  fix  the  £era  of  it  according  to  thofe  of  any  parti- 
cular nations.  The  negative  argument,  *' we  have  no  memo- 
"  rials  beyond  fucha  time,"  proves  nothing  but  our  ignorance; 
and  the  poUtive  argument,  that  "  we  have  relations  ot  the  be- 
"  ginning  of  arts  and  fciences  in  feveral  countries ;"  proves 
nothing  more  than  what  it  is  very  needlefs  to  prove  ;  I  mean, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  every  one  ol  thefe  nations  began 
to  be  civilifed.  Neither  of  thefe  arguments  is  oi  weight  againft 
the  atheift  who  afferts  the  eternity  oi  the  Vv'orld.  But  they 
give  him  an  advantage,  fuch  as  it  is,  which  bad  arguments 
give  frequently  in  polemical  writings  ;    and  having  refuted 
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tliefe,  he  may  triumph,  as  if  he  had  refuted  all  the  reft,  which 
is  a  pradtice  very  common  among  his  adverfaries  the  divines. 

If  the  divine  had  not  more  at  heart  to  eftablifli  the  credit 
of  Tewifh  traditions  than  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
he  would  not  proceed  as  he  does.      He  would  not  negled  the 
univerfal  tradition  of  a  naked  fad:,    fuch  as  tradition  may 
prefcrve,  to  inlift  on  particular  traditions  of  a  fadt  fo  com- 
plicated with  circumftances,  that  no  tradition  could  preferve 
it.      Thefe  circumftances   might  make   the   fadt  doubtful  ; 
the  fadl  will  never  make  them  probable.      Even  that  of  the 
time,  when  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things  began,  has  been  fup- 
ported  weakly,  I  will  not,  tho',    I  think,   I  might  fay  frau- 
dulently,  by  Jewifh  rabbins  and  by  Chriftian  dodors,   from 
JULIUS  Africanus,   and  Eusebius,    and  George  the  monk, 
down  to  Stillingfleet,  whom  I  mention,  particularly,  be- 
caufe  TiLLOTsoN  ventures  to  afl'ert,    that  he  has  proved,  in 
his  Origines  Sacr^,  the  chronological  traditions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Chald^eans,  to  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Bible.. 
If  he  had  proved  this,  which  he  has  not,  moft  certainly,  he 
would  have  proved   nothing  more  than  what  the  Mexicans 
aftert,    that    the    traditions    of  two    or    three   neighboring 
nations,  all  derived  probably  enough  from  one  original,   are 
conformable  to  one  another.      But  it  is,  indeed,  too  bold  an 
impolition  to  pretend  to  prove,  by  defcending  into  particu- 
lars of  facts  and  dates,  any  thing  of  this  kind.      Our  learned 
antiquaries  have  no  other  materials  than  a  certain  number  of 
broken,  incoherent,   and  precarious  traditions.      Thefe  they 
make  to  cohere,  for  the  moft  part,  by  guefs,  and  then  drag  them 
to  a  feeming  conformity  with  the  molaical  fyftem,.  which  they 
affume,  all  along,  to  be  true,  whilft  they  pretend  to  prove  it 
to  be  fo  by  collateral  evidence.      I  will  only  add,  to  fhew  how 
impertinent  aJl  this  admired  learning  ought  to  be  deemedythat 
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by  little  differences,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  by  a  no  greater  liberty  of  gueiling,  diftindl,  oppofite,  and 
yet  equal  probabilities  may  be  made  to  refiilt  from  them.  I 
affirm  this  the  more  confidently,  becaufe  I  tried  it  once,  as 
you  may  remember,  and  wc  both  thought  that  the  trial  fuc- 
ceeded  very  plaufibly. 

But  without  infifting  any  longer  on  this  head  ;  to  fhevv  how 
divines  weaken  the  fhort  and  plain  proof  that  we  have  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  let  us  grant,  for  argument's  fake, 
that  the  moft  antient  traditions  are  the  mofaical,  and  that  arts 
and  fciences  have  not  been  invented  more  than  four  or  five 
thoufand  years,  or  more  or  Icfs  as  they  think  fit.  Will  they 
prove,  even  by  this  concefiion,  that  the  world  has  had  a  be- 
ginning ?  They  cannot:  for  the  atheift  will  objedt  that  he 
may  have  reafon  to  think  the  world  eternal,  without  being 
obliged  to  think  the  arts  and  fciences  eternal  likewife.  He  will 
maintain  it  to  be  indifferent,  in  his  hypothefis,  when  or  where 
they  began  j  fince  at  whatever  tera  the  divine  places  this  begin- 
ning, an  eternity  muft  have  preceded  this  sra.  The  divine, 
therefore,  will  be  obliged  to  fhew  that  it  implies  contra- 
didion  to  affert  that  the  world  is  from  eternity,  and  not  to 
affert  that  arts  and  fciences  are  fo  likewife.  He  will  en- 
deavor this  by  affuming,  as  Tillotson  does,  that  arts  and 
fciences  are  neceffary  to  the  well-being  ot  mankind,  and  even 
to  their  being  ;  that  neceffity,  the  great  mother  of  induftry 
and  of  invention,  fet  mankind  to  work  as  foon,  and  as  taft,  as 
the  fpecies  began  and  multiplied,  in  fome  places  with  more, 
in  others  with  lefs,  of  thefe,  but  in  all  with  as  much  as  their 
real  wants  required.  Since  you  agree  then,  will  the  divine 
fay  to  the  atheifi,  that  arts  and  fciences  began  about  the  time 
we  have  fixed,  the  world  muft  have  begun  about  the  time  we 
have  fixed  likewife.  This  reafoning  is  commonly  employed 
againft  thofe  atheifts  who  affume  that  the  world  is  eternal.  But 
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without  being  one  of  their  number,  I  venture  to  fay  that  this 
reafoning  is  frivolous,  and  founded  on  a  fuppolition  which  the 
men,  who  make  it,  mufl:  know  to  be  falfe.  The  diiferent 
XTS.S  of  arts  and  fciences,  invented  in  fome  countries,  and  car- 
ried into  others,  are  fo  dilliant,  even  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  that  the  men  who  difpenfed  with  the  want  of 
them,  during  fuch  long  intervals,  might  have  difpenfed  with 
it  longer,  and  in  many  cafes,  always.  Are  there  not  na- 
tions, at  this  hour,  whofe  originals  are  unknown  to  us,  who 
may  be  the  Aborigines  of  the  countries  they  inhabit,  and  who> 
are  ignorant,  not  only  of  all  fcience,  but  of  many  arts  fup- 
pofed  neceffary  ;  not  only  of  letters,  for  inftance,  butof  thofe,. 
which  krvQ  to  defend  us  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and 
the  rigor  of  the  feafons,  by  making  cloaths  and  building  houfes 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe?  Thefe  arts  muft  have  their  place, 
furely,  among  thofe  which  Tillotson  reckons  fo  neceffary,  or,, 
at  leaft,  fo  ufeful  to  mankind,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
invented,  nor  v/hen  they  were  invented,  to  be  preferved.  But 
his  reafoning  will  not  hold  here  neither  ;  for  if  thefe  arts  were 
ever  known  to  the  people,  to  whom  they  are  now  unknown,, 
they  may  be  totally  loft,  alter  havingbeen  once  found:  nay,  they 
may  have  been  found,  loft,  and  found  anew,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  times,  in  an  eternal  duration.  If  thefe  arts  were  never 
known  to  the  people,  to  whom  they  are  now  unknown,  it 
follows  that  mankind  may  difpenfe  with  the  want  of  them 
during  many  ages,  and  therefore,  always.  We  may  eaftly 
conceive  that  Samojedes,  Hottentots,  and  other  nations  as  bar- 
barous and  ignorant  as  thefe,  have  always  been,  and  will  al- 
ways remain,  in  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarity  and  ignorance. 

Tillotson  was  led  by  his  prejudices,  and  by  the  examples 
of  men,  much  inferior  to  him,  in  the  herd  of  divines,  into 
the  two  abfurdities  I  have  obferved  to  you  already  ;  into  that 
of  proving  the  commencement  of  the  world  by  the  authority 
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of  particular  traditions,  which  confidered  feparately  amount  to 
no  proof  at  all,  inftead  of  refling  his  proofs  folcly  on  the  au- 
thority of  univerfal  tradition  :  and  into  that  of  confounding 
traditions  ol  opinion  with  traditions  of  fa6l.  He  infifts  not 
only  on  traditions  which  concur  in  affirming  that  the  world  be- 
gan, but  on  thofe  which  enter  into  a  detail  of  circumftances, 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  began.  Nay  more,  he 
joins  the  exiftenceofGod  and  the  commencement  of  the  world 
together,  as  if  tradition  was  proper  alike  to  prove  both  thefe 
truths.  His  proceeding  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  whom  he  cites,  after  Grotius.  Both  he 
and  Grotius  might  have  quoted  this  rhetor,  tho'  they  Vvcre 
flir  from  doing  fo,  againft  Eusebius,  who  was  unwilling  to 
allow  that  the  fupreme  Being  was  acknowledged  by  the  hea- 
thens before  chriftiarity  had  enlightened  the  world;  but  the 
quotation  of  him,  on  this  occafion,  proves  nothing,  and  ferves 
only  to  fhew  that  our  divines  declaim  as  loofely  as  the  hea- 
then philofopher.  Maximus  of  Tyre  alledges  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind  in  one  lawortradition,  fo  I  believe  thofe  words 
'NojULov  )i  AoyoVy  fhould  be  tranflated,  "  legem  famamque," 
and  not,  as  Tillotson  tranflates  them,  "  lav/ and  principle." 
Now  this  law  and  tradition,  according  to  MaxiiMus  of  Tyre, 
declares,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  king  and  father  of  all 
things,  and  feveral  other  Gods,  the  fons  ot  the  Supreme,  who 
take  their  parts  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
Maximus  was  a  platonician,  and  he  meant,  no  doubt,  to 
give  reputation  to  the  dogmas  of  his  fed:,  by  affuming  them  all 
to  be  received  in  one  general  tradition  by  the  Greek  and  the 
Barbarian  ;  by  thofe  who  inhabit  the  continent,  and  by  thofe 
w^ho  live  on  the  coafts  of  the  fea  ;  by  thofe  who  have  wifdom, 
and  by  thofe  who  have  none.  Tillotson  was  a  chriftian,  and 
he  meant  to  make  the  dogmas  of  his  fedl,  as  well  concerning 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  concerning  the  creator  of  it, 
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to  pafs  for  thofe  of  univerfal  tradition.  If  we  fuppofe  that 
the  firft  men  were  led,  inftantly,  by  the  pha^nomena,  and 
without  any  other  demonftration,  to  acknowledge  a  fupreme 
intelligent  caufe,  the  opinion  rofe  from  the  fadl,  of  which  they 
were  witnefles;  but  it  was  opinion  ftill  in  them,  tho'  it  became 
afterwards  demonftrated  knowledge.  Now  divines  tranipofe 
this  order,  and  make  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  tradi- 
tion vouches  primarily,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  fecondary  tradi- 
tion ;  that  is,  they  make  the  tradition  of  fad:  to  follow  the 
opinion,  inftead  of  making  the  opinion  to  be  founded  on  the 
fad:.  They  give  great  advantage  to  the  atheift,  by  blend- 
ing all  thefe  things  together,  for  the  atheift  will  not,  tho'  the 
theift  will,  diftinguifh  what  they  have  confounded.  He 
will  look  on  all  thefe  different  proportions  alike,  and  as  tra- 
ditions only  of  different  opirjions. 

After  having  {aid,  what  has  been  here  faid,  concerning  the 
advantage  which,  I  apprehend,  that  divines  give  to  atheifts  by 
the  abfurd  manner  in  which  they  employ  tradition,  I  will  ob- 
ferve  another  advantage,  which  the  atheift  may  take,  from 
fome  abftrad  reafonings  that  they  employ  to  fupport  this  tra- 
dition. The  theift  is  modeft.  He  is  content  to  know  what 
God  has  done,  and  he  acknowledges  it,  for  that  very  rcafon^ 
wife  and  good,  right  and  fit  to  be  done.  But  the  divine  is  not 
fo  modeft.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  know,  that  God  made 
the  world,  and  to  fix  the  time  when  it  was  made,  he  prefumes, 
with  much  theological  oftentation,  to  explain  the  motives  that 
determined  the  fupreme  Being  to  create  the  world  and  the 
inhabitants  of  it,  men  at  leaft.  The  atheift  objects  that  thefe 
motives  muft  have  been  eternal,  fince  the  divine  attributes, 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  are  certainly  eternal,  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  divine  ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible,  therefore,  to 
conceive  that  the  fupreme  Being  fliould  negled  doing,  during 
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an  eternity,  what  it  was  conformable  to  his  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs,  and  fuitable  to  his  power  from  all  eternity  to  do.  The 
divine  may  fay,  and  he  will  fay,  no  doubt,  that  whenever 
God,  who  is  himfelf  eternal,  had  created  the  world,  an  eter- 
nity muft  have  preceded  this  creation,  and  that  the  objedlion, 
the  atheift  makes,  would  be  juft  as  ftrong,  if  he  aflumed  that 
the  world  began  fix  millions  of  years  fooner,  as  it  is  when  he 
places  the  a^ra  of  it  according  to  the  jewifh  and  chriftian  chro- 
nology. He  will  employ  the  fame  fort  o{  reafoning,  in  this 
cafe,  againft  the  atheift,  which  the  atheift  employed  againft 
him  in  another  ;  that  is,  in  the  cafe  of  the  commencement  of 
arts  and  fciences  y  he  will  put  the  atheift  on  proving  that  it 
implies  contradi6tion  to  believe  God  eternal,  and  not  to  believe 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  To  this,  it  may  be,  the  atheift 
would  reply,  that  the  contradiction  in  believing  one  and  not 
believing  the  other  arifes,  like  a  felf-evident  truth,  from  what 
the  divine  himfelf  affirms,  and  that  the  evidence  is  too  great 
to  need  any  demonftration  and  therefore  incapable  of  any,  like 
many  other  truths  of  which  we  have  an  immediate  intuitive 
perception.  From  hence  the  atheift  would  infift  that  all  the 
motives,  which  the  divine  alTerts  a  fupreme  Being  had  to  create 
the  world  in  time,  are  unanfwerable  reafons  to  prove  it  eternal ; 
arguments  for  his  fyftem,  in  part  at  leaft,  and,  as  far  as  the 
eternity  of  the  world  is  concerned,  in  the  whole. 

A  THEisT,  who  flood  by,  might,  perhaps,  fuggeft  to  the  di- 
vine an  expedientwherebytogetoutofthedifficulty  wherein  he 
has  involved  himfelf  by  prefumingto  fpecify  the  motives  which 
the  fupreme  Being  had  to  create  the  world  in  time.  The  therft 
would  advife  him,  like  a  good  ally,  (for  fuch  he  is  fometimes  to 
the  divine,  tho'  he  is  never  fuch  to  the  atheift,  as  the  divine  is  on 
fome  occalions)  he  would  advife,  I  fay,  the  divine  to  keep  a  lit- 
tle more  precilion  in  the  ufe  of  words.  Sometimes  the  world  ll:ands 
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for  the  whole  imiveiTe,  and  fometimes  for  our  planet  only.  The 
divine  miift  underfland  it,  as  Moses  does,  and  believe  by  con- 
fequence  that  the  whole  univerfe  began  to  exift,  when  Moses 
tells  him,  that  the  fun,  our  earth,  the  other  planets,  in  fliort 
our  folar  fyftem,  began  to  exift  :  for  the  legiflator  oi  the  Jews 
included  no  other  in  his  idea  of  the  univerfe.  He  would 
advife  the  divine,  therefore,  to  diftinguifh  better  between  the 
univerfe  and  the  world  ;  to  afHrm  that  our  planet,  or,  at  moft, 
our  folar  fyftem,  began  in  time,  which  is  the  utmoft  that 
Moses  can  be  underftood  to  have  meaned,  and  to  affirm  no- 
thing of  the  univerfe,  of  which  Moses  knew  nothing,  and  he 
only  knows  that  it  is.  Thus  the  reafons  he  gives,  why  God 
created  the  world,  we  inhabit,  no  fooner,  may  be  a  little  better 
fupported  than  they  can  be  on  the  fuppofition  that  he  created 
nothing  before  it,  and  was  the  eternal  caufe  of  no  fuch  effe(5ls, 
as  his  phyfical  attributes  enabled,  and  his  moral  attributes  re- 
quired him  to  produce.  The  theift  might  add,  that,  tho'  we 
fhould  fuppofe  the  univerfe  to  be  eternal,  like  it's  Author,  the 
eternal  effed:  of  an  eternal  caufe,  nothing  will  hinder  us  from 
affuming  at  the  fame  time,  on  the  taith  of  tradition,  as  he 
does,  or,  on  this  and  other  foundations,  as  the  divine  does, 
that  our  world,  and  even  our  folar  fyftem  began  in  time.  A 
conftant  rotation  from  exiftence  to  non-exiftence  or  from  ge- 
neration to  diffolution,  and  fo  back  again,  maintains  our  world 
and  the  inhabitants  of  it  in  being.  Why  fhould  not  fuch  a 
rotation  of  v/orlds  and  fyftems  of  worlds  maintain  the  univerfe 
in  being  } 

But  it  is  time  to  confider  thehiftorical,aswe  have  confidercd 
the  traditional  proofs,  which  the  archbifl:iop  brings  oi  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  I  will  quote  his  own  words,  as  they  ftand 
in  Barbeyrac's  tranflation  ;  for  if  I  did  not  quote  them,  you 
would  hardly  believe  that  I  make  him  fay  no  more  than  he 
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did  fay.  He  fays  then,  "  We  have  likewife  an  hiftory  of  the 
"  commencement  of  the  world,  the  moft  antient  and  the 
*'  mofi:  credible  that  could  be  deiired.  This  hiflory  is  that  of 
"  Moses,  an  author  fo  antient  that  no  other  can  ftand  in  com- 
"  petition  with  him,  in  this  refped:.  I  might  add,  that  this 
*'  writer  has  all  the  charadiers  oi  a  divine  authority,  and  prove 
"  it  by  fuch  good  reafons,  as  would  give  a  great  weight  to  his 
"  teftimony  in  the  minds  of  all  thofe  who  believe  a  God. 
"  But  fuch  arguments  are  not  proper  to  be  employed  againft 
"  the  atheift  with  whom  we  difpute  at  prefent.  I  afk  no 
*'  more,  than  that  the  fame  credit  may  be  given  to  Moses, 
"  as  we  give  to  every  other  hiftorian.  Now  this  cannot  be 
*'  refufed  him  reafonably,  fince  he  is  quoted  by  the  mofl  an- 
*'  tient  heathen  hiftorians,  and  fince  the  antiquity  of  his 
"  writings  has  never  been  contefted  by  any  ot  them,  as  Jo- 
**  sEPHus  maintains." 

This  is  my  text.  I  fhall  make  fome  few  remarks  upon  it, 
and  this  general  remark  in  the  firft  place.  It  has  been  faid, 
truly  enough,  that  the  court  of  Rome  has  eftablifhed  many 
maxims  and  claims  of  right,  by  affirming  them  conftantly 
and  boldly  againft  evident  exifting  proofs  of  the  contrary.  The 
jewilli  and  the  chriftian  church  have  proceeded  by  the  fame 
rule  of  policy,  and  the  authority  of  the  pentateuch,  to  fay 
nothing  here  of  the  other  books  of  the  old  teftament,  has- 
been  eftablifhed  entirely  and  folely  on  the  affirmation  of  the 
Jews,  or,  at  beft,  on  feeming  and  equivocal  proofs,  fuch  as 
JosEPHUs  brings  againft  fuch  evident  marks  of  falfhood  as 
can  be  objedcd  to  no  other  writings,  except  to  profeffied  ro- 
mances, nor  even  always  to  them. 

It  v.'as  the  pride  of  the  Jews  to  believe  themfclvec,  and  to 

make  others  believe  if  they  could,  not  only  that  their  nation 

1  was 
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was  the  eledt  people  of  God,  but  that  it  was  of  an  immenfe 
antiquity,  and  that  they  polTeffed  the  mofl  antient  of  ail  au- 
thentic records.  Josephus  (who  had  as  much  of  this  pride 
about  him  as  any  Jew  or  Pharifee  of  them  all,  and  who  ftuck, 
as  little,  at  any  abfurdity,  as  any  antient  or  modern  rabbin) 
endeavored  to  promote  thefe  opinions  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  by  his  writings,  tho'  with  very  little  fuccefs.  Til- 
LOTsoN,  like  other  chriftian  doctors,  had  a  better  motive  than 
that  ot  mere  anibition,  tho'  it  was  not  quite  foreign  from  am- 
bition neither,  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  pentateuch. 
Whether  Jesus  Christ,  or  St.  Paul,  abolifhed  the  ceremo- 
nial law  or  MosES,  or  whether  the  former  grafted  on  this  law, 
as  the  latter  thought  fit  to  graft  on  his  gofpel,  let  us  leave  it 
to  divdnes  to  decide.  In  all  cafes  chriftianity  was  founded  on 
judaifm,  and  the  new  teftament  fuppofes  the  truth  of  the  old. 
Our  divines,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  fupport  the  old,  as  well 
as  they  can,  in  order  to  fupport  the  new.  The  authority  of 
thefe  books  is  maintained,  in  fome  countries,  by  inquifitors 
and  hangmen.  In  a  country  like  ours  where  arguments  alone 
can  be  employed,  divines  m.ay  be  indulged  in  the  ufe  of  all 
the  good  and  the  bad  indifferently,  that  they  may  give  up  no- 
thing ;  for  where  every  part  may  be  alike  attacked,  every  part 
may  be  alike  defended.  Tv/o  cautions,  however,  thefe  re- 
verend perfons  v/ould  do  well  to  obferve.  One  to  infift  chiefly 
on  the  external  proofs  of  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  to  pour  forth,  on  that  head,  all  their  fiock  of  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  to  dwell  very  little  on 
the  internal  marks  of  a  divine  charadler.  They  might  filence 
thofe  perhaps,  on  the  firfl  kind  of  proof,  by  their  tranflations 
and  commentaries,  whom  they  will  never  convince,  on  the  fe- 
cond,  by  fair  reafoning  ;  and  might  avoid  a  great  deal  of  that 
blafphemy,  which  they  talk  on  both  ;  a  circumftance,  furely, 
that  deferves  fome  regard  from  them.  Another  caution  is  this, 
7  that 
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that  they  fhould  make  war  rather  defenfively  than  offenfively, 
that  they  fhould  take  the  only  true  advantage  of  the  difcretion 
of  their  adverfaries,  which  would  be  to  return  it  with  difcre- 
tion; for  their  adverfaries  feldom  fpeak  out,  nor  pufh  the  in- 
ftances  and  arguments  they  bring,  as  far  as  they  might  be  car- 
ried. Inftead  of  which  thefe  orthodox  bullies  affedl  to 
triumph  over  men,  who  employ  but  a  part  ot  their  ftrength  ; 
tire  them  with  impertinent  paradoxes;  and  provoke  them  by 
unjuft  reflections,  and,  often,  by  the  foulefl:  language. 

After  this  long,  and,  I  hope,  charitable  remark,  it  is 
time  to  confider  how  Tillotson  proves  that  we  have  hiftori- 
cal,  as  well  as  traditional,  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  This  evidence  is  that  of  Moses  :  and  to  give  it  the 
more  weight,  he  inflfts  on  the  great  antiquity  of  the  hifto- 
rian.  This  antiquity  will  not  be  difputed,  perhaps,  and  it 
will  be  allowed  that  no  other  hiftory  of  the  fame  affumed 
antiquity  has  come  down  to  us.  But  then  it  will  be  afked, 
what  materials  Moses  could  have  before  him  when  he  writ 
the  book  of  Genefls,  which  is  in  fome  fort  a  preface  to  the 
pentateuch,  or,  at  leaf!:,  the  firfl  chapters  of  it,  wherein  he 
relates  moft  circumftantially  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  whole  progrefs  of  that  great  event  ?  Divines  have  their 
anfwer  ready.  Moses  was  not  a  cotemporary  author,  but  he 
might  write  upon  cotemporary  authority.  Twenty-live  ccn^ 
turies  pafled  indeed  between  the  creation  and  him,  but  his 
materials  were,  notwithftanding  that,  extremely  frefh  and 
authentic,  flnce  they  muft  have  gone  thro'  very  few  hands,  in 
ages  when  men  lived  fo  long,  to  come  into  his,  whether  we 
fuppofe  them  written  or  unwritten.  This  may  be  faid,  it 
has  been  often  faid,  and  always  very  weakly,  to  the  purpofe 
that  is  mentioned  here;  for  if  Moses  had  taken  his  mate- 
rials from  the  mouth  of  Adam,  himfelf,  they  would  not  have 
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been  fufficient  vouchers  of  all  that  he  relates.  Adam  might 
have  related  to  him  the  paffages  of  the  fixth  day,  fomething 
even  of  his  own  creation,  at  leaft  from  the  moment  that  God 
breathed  into  his  noftrils  the  breath  of  life  :  but  Adam  could 
have  told  him  nothing  that  preceded  this,  even  on  the  fixth 
day,  nor,  by  confequence,  on  the  other  five,  wherein  the 
whole  material  world  was  created.  Moses  therefore,  not- 
withftanding  his  antiquity,  may  afford  an  inftance  in  proof  of 
the  univerfality  of  the  tradition,  but  no  more.  His  writings 
afford  no  hiftorical  evidence. 

Our  archbifhop  affures  us,  that  he  could  have  added  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  hiftorian  certain  charaders  of  a  divine  autho- 
rity,   and  have  fupported  them  by  reafons  which  would  give 
great  weight  to  his  teftimony  in  the  minds  of  all  thofe  who 
acknowledge  the   exiftence  of  God.      It  is  pity  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  CTive  thefe  characters  and  reafons  :   fince  however 
improper  it  might  have  been  to  urge  them  againft  an  atheift, 
who  denies  the  exiftence  of  God,    as  well  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world,   they  would  certainly  have  been  urged 
very  properly  againft  a  theift,  v/ho  acknowledging  both,  be- 
lieves nothing   ot   the  divine   charafter   of  Moses.      But  he 
was  too  much  attached  to  a  rigorous  precifion,  and  ufed  too 
much  candor,  in  his  reafoning,  to  mingle  the  atheift  and  the 
theift  together  in  this  difpute.      All  he  defires  is,  what,   he 
thinks,   cannot  be  reafonably  refufed  him,    that  we  give  the 
fame  credit  to  Moses,   as  we  fliould  give  to  any  other  hifto- 
rian.     We  will  confider  then,   in  the  laft  place,   what  cha- 
raders   of  a  divine  authority  may  be   found  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and,  from  this  confideration,  we  fliall  find  reafon, 
perhaps,   to  be   the   lefs  concerned    that  v/e  have  not  thofe 
which  TiLLOTsoN    kept    to    himfelf  on  this    occafion.      In 
the  mean  time,    let  us  continue  to  judge  of  Moses,   as  we 
1  fhould 
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fhould  do  of  any  other  hiftorian,  fince  it  is  all  that  is  dcfircd 
of  us. 

Now  to  conftitute  the  authenticity  of  any  hiftory,  thcfe  are 
fome  of  the  conditions  nccefi'ary.      It  muft  be  writ  by  a  co- 
temporary  author,  or  by  one  who  had  cotemporary  materials 
in  his  hands.      It  muft  have  been  publiflied  among  men  who 
were  able  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  memorials  on  which  he  writ.      Nothing 
repugnant  to  the  univerfal  experience  ot   mankind  muft  be 
contained  in  it.      The  principal  fadls,  at  leaft,  which  it  con- 
tains, muft  be  confirmed  by  collateral  teftimony,  that  is,  by 
the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  no  common  intereft  of  coun- 
try,  of  religion,  or  of  profefTion,   to  difguife  or   falllfy  the 
truth.      That  Moses   was  not  a  cotemporary  author  is  al- 
lowed, and  that  he  could  have  no  cotemporary  authority,  for 
the  greateft  part  of  what  he  advanced  concerning  the  crea- 
tion, is  proved.      Thus  far  then  his  writings  have  no  hiftorical 
authenticity.      Let  us  fee  whether  they  have  it  in  any  of  the 
other  refpedls  which  I  have  mentioned.      Were  they  publifti- 
ed  amonp-  people  able  to  judge  of  them  and  of  their  author  ? 
HuETius,  who  writ  an  evangelical  demonftration,  and  died  a 
fceptic,   admits,   in    his  demonftration,    that   a  book,    to  be 
deemed    authentic,    muft    have    been  received,    as   fuch,   in 
the  age  which  followed  immediately  the  publication  of  it, 
and  in  all  the   ages  which  followed  this.      Has  it  been  fuffi- 
ciently  proved,    that  the   mofaical  hiftory  was  fo  received  ? 
I  believe  not.      There  was,  it  is  faid,  by  Abbadie.  I  think,  a 
law  of  MosES,  before  Esdras,  before  Josiah,  and  even  before 
David,  fince  this  famous  prophet  and  king  Ipeaks  continually 
of  the  law  of  God,   and  fince  all  the  other  prophets  quote 
the  moft  important  pafiages  of  Deuteronomy.      The  penta- 
teuch  too  muft  have  been  in   their  hands,    lince  they  lliew, 
very  clearly,   that  they  had  an  exad:  knowledge  of  the  facts 
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contained  in  Genefis,  the  leaft  circumftances  of  which  are 
referred  to  by  them  as  circumftances  that  no  man  could  be  ig- 
norant of.  If  Moses  writ  the  hiftory  contained  in  the  book 
of  Genefis,  he  writ  all  the  other  books  that  compofe  the  pen- 
tateuch.  Abbadie  aflumes  that  this  cannot  be  denied,  and 
thatMosEs  muft  needs  have  been  a  good  fcribe,  iince  it  was 
he  who  recorded,  in  writing,  the  words  of  the  covenant  made 
at  Horeb. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  greater  trifling  : 
for  when  we  have  allowed  that  the  authors  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  from  David  down  to  Esdras,  fpeak  not  only  of  the 
law,  but  refer  to  many  of  the  fadls  related  in  the  pentateuch, 
it  will  not  follow  neceffarily  that  the  pentateuch,  which  we 
have  in  our  hands^  was  publifhed  in  the  time  of  Moses  or 
immediately  after  it.  Much  of  the  hiftory,  and  feme  of  the 
law,  perhaps,  contained  in  the  writings  afcribed  to  Moses, 
came  dov/n  to  thole  who  quote  them,  by  traditions  of  un- 
certain original,  though  they  were  all  alike  afcribed,  by  the 
Jews,  to  the  fame  legiflator.  This  cannot  appear  impro- 
bable to  any  one  who  confiders,  that  eftabliftiments  faid  to 
be  made  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  when  the  cuftom  of 
reading  this  law  once  in  feven  years  to  the  people  was  neg- 
led:ed,  and  when  they  had  actually  no  body  of  law  extant 
amongft  them,  are  mentioned  fometimes  in  the  bible.  This 
had  been  the  cafe  when  Hilkiah  found  the  law  in  the  tem- 
ple, which  had  been  loft  long  before,  and  continued  to  be 
fo,  during  the  firft  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  good  Josiah's> 
reign.  That  the  book,  thus  found,  contained  nothing  but-  ' 
the  law  of  Moses,  ftridly  fo  called,  or  than  the  recapitula- 
tion of  it,  made  in  Deuteronomy,  not  the  mofaical  hiftory, 
we  may,  nay  we  muft  conclude,  from  the  little  time  that 
the  reading  the  book  in  the  prefence  ot  the  king,  and  be- 
I  fore 
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fore  it  was  fent  by  his  order  to  the  prophctefs  Huldah,  took 
up. 

The  Jews  had  an  oral,   as  well  as  a  written  law,   and  the 
former  has  been  deemed  even  more  important  than  the  lat- 
ter.     The  former   however  confifted  of  nothing  more  than 
traditions,  which  the  rabbin  Juda  Hakkodosh,  or  the  holy, 
compiled,   fix  or  feven  centuries  after  Esdras  had  compiled 
the  canon  of  the  fcriptures.      In  £hort,  there  feems  to  have 
been  two  coUedlions   of  antient  Jewifh  traditions   made  at 
diflerent   times ;   and   the   authors,   who   preceded  Esdras, 
might  quote  thofe  of  one  fort,    as  authentic  fadls  and  divine 
laws,  jufl  as  well  as  the  doctors,   who  preceded  rabbi  Juda, 
quoted  thofe  of  the  other,    as  a  commentary  on  them  given 
by  God  himfelf  on  mount  Sinai.      It  will   be  faid,   I  know, 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  pentateuch,  given  us  by  Esdras, 
is  fufficiently  proved,    by  the  conformity  it  has,    in  moft  in- 
flances,  with  the  pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans,  that  is  of  the 
Cuth^ans,  a  people  fent  from  the  other  lide  of  the  Euphrates 
by  Salmanasar  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria,  which  he. 
had  depopulated.      This  people  knew  nothing  of  the  Mofaical 
law  till  AsARHADDON,    the  fucceffor  of  Salmanasar,    fent  a. 
prieft  of  the  Jews  to  inftruft  them  in  it,    who  might  carry, 
for  aught  we  know,  a  pentateuch  written  in  antient  Hebrew 
characters  with  him.      I  enter  into  no  examination  of  thefe 
precarious  accounts,   left  I  fhould  go  out  ot  my  depth  ;    nei- 
tiier  need  I  to  do  fo  :    for  if  we  allow  that  the  pentateuch  wns 
public  before  the  time  of  Esdras,  Josiah,  or  even  David,  will 
it  follow  that  it  was  fo  as  early  as  would  be  neceffary  to  an- 
fwer  that  condition  of  authenticity,  which  we  fpeak  ol  here? 
Was  there  not  time  more  than  enough  between  Moses  and 
David  to  make  fabulous  traditions  pafs  for  authentic  hiftory? 
Did  it  take  up  near  fo  much  to  cftablifh  the  divine  authority 
of  the  alcoran  among  the  Arabs,   a  people  not  more,  inca- 
pable 
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pable  to  judge  of  Mahomet  and  his  book,  than  we  may 
jnppofe  the  Ifraelites  to  judge  of  Moses,  and  his  book,  if 
he  left  any,  whether  of  law  alone,  or  of  hiftory  and  law 
both  ? 

The  time  that  the  Ifraelites  paffed  from  the  Exode  under 
Moses,   and  the  four  centuries   that  they  paffed  afterwards 
under  their  judges,  may  be  compared,    well  enough,    to  the 
heroical  age  of  the  Greeks.      Marvellous  traditions  defcended 
from  both,  and  their  heroes  were  much  alike.      1  hofe  of  the 
pteeks  were  generally  baftards  of  fome  god   or  other,   and 
thdfe  of  the  Jews  were  always  appointed  by  God'  to  defend 
his  people,  and  to  deftroy  their  enemies.      But  Aod,   one  ot 
thefe,  was  an  affaflin,   and  Jephtha,   another,  was  a  captain 
of  banditti,  as  David  was,  till,  by  the  help  of  the  priefls,  he 
obtained  the  crown  ;   after  which,    under  him,   and  his  fon 
Solomon,  the  government  of  thelfraelites  took  a  better  form; 
arts  and  fciences  were  cultivated  ;   and   their   hiftorical   age 
might  begin.      It  has  been  urged,   by  thofe  who  fcruple  lit- 
tle what  they  fay,  that  the  four  centuries,  which  the  Ifraelites 
paffed  under  their  judges,    were  times  of  adveriity  and  op- 
preffion,   wherein  they  had  fomething  elfe  to  do  than  to  in- 
vent fabulous  traditions,    or  that  if  any  fuch  were  invented 
fo  near  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  theymuft  have  been 
deteided  by  the  Ifraelites  themfelves,  who  would  have  been 
-far  from  encouraging  traditions  fo  injurious  to  neighboring 
nations,  of  whom  they  had  reafon  to  Ifand  in  awe.-     Thus  it 
feems  that  times  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  confulion,  were 
the  moft  unlikely  to  give  rife  and  currency  to  fables,  and  the 
moft  proper  to  prefcrve  the  truth  of  traditions,  which  muft, 
for  this  ridiculous  reafon,  liave  come  down  uncorrupted  and 
unmixed.      One  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing   fo  extrava- 
trant,   and    yet  I    can   quote,    from  Abeadie,    a  way  of  rea- 
ibning  .that  is   more  fo.      You   have   thought,    I  doubt  not, 

hitherto, 
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hitherto,  like  other  men  of  fenfe,  that  the  confiftency  of  a 
narration  is  one  mark  of  it's  truth  ;  but  this  great  divine  will 
teach  you,  that  the  inconfiftency,  not  the  confiRenc) ,  is  fuch 
a  mark.  Moses,  he  fays,  is  fo  inconfiftent  with  himfclf,  that 
he  eftablifbes  the  exiftence  of  one  God,  and  then  talks  as  if 
there  were  many.  He  introduces  Jacob  wreftling  againft 
God,  and  the  mortal  comes  off  vidlorious.  Could  he  have 
advanced  fuch  an  apparent  ablurdity,  if  the  fa6l  had  not  been 
true  .?  He  advanced  it,  becaufe  he  knew  it  to  be  true,  iho'  he 
did  not  underftand  it.  yuft  io  he  talked  oi  feveral  lords,  who 
appeared  to  Abraham  under  the  forms  ot  angels,  without 
knowing  what  he  faid,  tho'  Abbadie  knew  that  the  angel  of 
the  covenant  was  one  of  them  :  by  which  I  profefs  myfelf 
not  to  know  what  Abbadie  meaned,  or  what  they  mean,  who 
fay,  that  this  angel  was  the  fon  of  God.  Thus  a  new  rule,  is 
added  to  the  canon  of  criticilm  by  this  learned  divine. 

Another  condition  of  the  authenticity  of  any  human 
hiftory,  and  fuch  alone  we  are  to  confider  in  this  place,  is, 
that  it  contain  nothing  repugnant  to  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. Things  repugnant  to  this  experience  are  to  be  found  in 
many,  that  pafs  however  for  authentic  ;  in  that  of  Livv,  for 
infta.nce  :  but  then  thefe  incredible  anecdotes  fland  by  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  and  the  hiftory  may  go  on  without  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  pentateuch,  nor  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt.  Incredible  anecdotes  are  not 
mentioned  feidom  and  occafionally  in  them.  The  whole 
hiftory  is  founded  on  fuch,  it  coniifts  of  little  elfe,  and  if  it 
were  not  an  hiftory  of  them,  it  would  be  an  hiftory  of  nothing. 
Thefe  books  become  tamiliar  to  us  before  we  have  any  expe- 
rience of  our  own.  The  ftrange  ftories  they  relate,  reprefent- 
ed  in  pictures  or  in  prints,  are  the  amufcments  ol  our  infancy; 
we  read  them,   as  focn  as  we  learn  to  read,  and  they  make 
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their  impreflions  on  us,  like  the  tales  of  our  nurfes.  The  lat- 
ter are  foon  elFaced,  tho'  /ometimes,  with  difficulty ;  becaufe 
no  one  takes  cuik  to  preferve  them,  and  care  is  taken,  in  a 
good  education,  to  deftroy  them.  But  the  others  are  induftri- 
oully  renewed,  and  the  moft  fuperftitious  credulity  grows  up 
along  with  us.  We  may  laugh  at  Don  Quixote,  as  long  as 
we  pleafe,  for  reading  romances  till  he  believed  them  to  be 
true  hiftories,  and  for  quoting  archbifhop  Turpin  with  great 
Jolemnity  ;  but  when  we  fpeak  of  the  pentateuch,  as  of  an  au- 
thentic hiftory,  and  quote  Moses,  as  folemnly  as  he  did  Tur- 
pin, are  we  much  lefs  mad  than  he  was?  When  I  fit  down 
to  read  this  hifiiory  with  the  fame  indifference  as  I  fliould  read 
any  other,  for  fo  it  ought  to  be  read,  to  comply  with  all  that 
archbifhop  Tillotson  requires  of  us,  I  am  ready  to  think  my- 
felf  tranfported  into  a  fort  of  fairy-land,  where  every  thing  is 
done  by  magic  and  enchantment;  where  a  fyftem  of  nature,  very 
different  from  ours,  prevails;  and  all  I  meet  with  is  repugnant 
to  my  experience,  and  tb  the  cleareft  and  moft  diflind:  ideas 
I  have.  Tv/o  or  three  incredible  anecdotes,  in  a  decade  of 
-Livy,  are  eafily  pafTed  over  ;  I  rejedl  them,  and  I  return, 
with  my  author,  into  the  known  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
where  1  find  many  things  extraordinary,  but  none  incredible. 
I  cannot  do  this  in  reading  the  hiftory  of  theOldTeftament.  It 
is  founded  in  incredibility.  Almoft  every  event  contained  in 
it  is  incredible  in  it's  caufes  or  confequences,  and  I  muft  accept 
or  rejed:  the  whole,  as  I  faid  juft  now.  I  can  do  no  otherwife, 
if  I  aft  like  an  indifferent  judge,  and  if  I  give  no  more  credit  to 
Moses  than  to  any  other  hiftorian.  But  I  need  fay  no  more 
on  this  head.  No  one,  except  here  and  there  a  divine,  v/ill 
prefume  to  fay,  that  the  hiftories  of  theOldTeftament  are  con- 
formxable  to  the  experience  of  mankind  and  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  things.  I  except  here  and  there  a  divine,  becaufe  I 
.remember  one,  who  fpcaking  of  the  converfation  of  the  ferpent 
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with  the  hrft  woman,  and  the  other  circumftanccs  of  the  f^ill 
of  man,  (that  he  may  avoid  the  explanations  given  by  the 
rabbins  of  this  ftory,  or  that  of  Philo,  a  LliIc  lefs  extrava- 
gant than  the  others,  all  which  turned  the  whole  into  alle- 
gory) has  the  front  to  affert,  that  there  is  nothing  incredible 
in  this  relation,  literally  underftood. 

""~^The  next  condition  of  hiftorical  authenticity  is  this,  that  the 
fails,  the  principal  fails  at  leafl,  be  confirmed  by  collateral 
teftimony.  By  collateral  teftimony  I  mean  the  teftimony  of  thofe, 
who  had  no  common  intereft  of  country,  of  religion,  or  oi  pro- 
feflion,  to  difguife  or  falfify  the  truth,  as  I  expreifed  mxylclf 
above.  Thus  too  it  is  neceffarythat  we  exprclsourfelvcs  in  order 
to  prevent  a  common  theological  fophifm.  Huetius  lays,  in 
the  place  to  which  I  have  referred  already,  that  an  hiftory  is 
deemed  to  be  true,  when  other  hiftories  relate  the  fame  fads, 
and  in  the  fame  manner.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  iame 
fails  are  related,  even  in  cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotcmporary 
books  ;  fince  if  the  authors  of  thefe  books  were  fuch  as  I  de- 
fcribe,  all  thefe  teftimonies  would  be  in  eifecl  but  one,  as 
all  thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  confirm  the  molaical 
hiftory,  are  in  truth  but  one,  the  teftimony  of  Moses 
himfelt. 

JosEPHUs  attempts  to  fupport  this  hiftory  by  collateral 
teftimonies,  thofe  of  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Chald^eans,  and 
even  Greeks.  But  thefe  teftimonies,  were  they  never  fo  lull 
to  his  purpofe,  would  ceafe  to  be  collateral  teftimonies,  by 
coming  thro'  him  who  had  a  common  intereft  of  country 
and  religion  to  difguife  and  to  falfify  truth.  If  we  examine 
the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  fragments  he  cites  from  Ma-etho, 
concerning  the  lliepherd-kings,  and  m.any  other  c  tat  ons  in 
his  works,  we  ftiall  find  abundant  reafon  to  fufp  il  him  of 
both.      EusEBius  is  a  collateral  witnefs,  as  little  a   he,   and . 
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yet  from  thefe  two  quiv^ers  principally  have  all  the  arrows 
employed  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt, 
been  drawn,  'i  hev  are  blunt  indeed,  and  nothino-  can  be 
more  trifling  than  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  them  by 
antient  and  modern  fcholars.  Whenever  thefe  men  find,  in 
profane  hiftory  or  tradition,  the  leaft  circumftance  that  has 
any  feeming  relation  to  facred  hiftory,  they  produce  it  as 
collateral  teftimony,  and  fometimes  even  the  fimilitude  of 
founds  is  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  with  a  great  appa- 
ratus of  learning.  But  nothing  can  be  more  impertinent  than 
this  learning.  The  man  who  gives  the  leafh  credit  to  the 
mofaic  hiftory  for  inftance,  will  agree,  very  readily,  that  thefe 
five  books  contain  traditions  of  a  very  great  antiquity,  fome 
of  vvhich  were  preferved  and  propagated  by  other  nations,  as. 
well  as  by  the  Ifraelites,  and  by  other  hiftorians,  as  well  as 
by  MosEs.  Many  of  them  may  be  true  too;  but,  I  think,, 
they  will  not  ferve  to  vouch  for  one  another  in  the  manner 
they  muft  do  to  become  fuch  collateral  teftimonies  as  are  re- 
quired. That  the  Ifraelites  had  a  leader  and  legiflator  called 
MosEs,  is  proved  by  the  confent  of  foreign,  whom  I  call  col- 
lateral, witneffes.  Be  it  fo.  But  furely  it  will  not  follow, 
that  this  man  converfed  with  the  fupreme  Being  face  to  face, 
which  thefe  collateral  witneffes  do  not  affirm.  The  Ifraelites. 
were  an  egyptian  colony  and  conquered  Paleftine.  Be  it  fo. 
It  will  not  follow,  that  the  red-fea  opened  a  paflage  to  them^ 
and  drowned  the  Egyptians  M'ho  purfued  them.  It  will  not 
follow,  that  the  poffcfiion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  pro- 
mifed  to  their  father  Abraham  four  hundred  years  before,  as 
a  confequence  of  the  vocation  of  this  patriarch,  and  of  an  al- 
liance which  God  made  with  him  and  with  his  family.  A 
great  number  of  inftances  might  be  brought  of  the  fame  kind;, 
and  fuch  inftances  might  ferve  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
thofe  hiftories,  which  the  monk  of  Viterbo  endeavored  to  im- 
pofe   on  the  world  under  the  names  of  Megasthenes  and 
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other  antient  writers,  juft  as  well  as  they  ferve  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  thofe  which  we  afcribe  to  Moses, 
or  Joshua,  or  any  other  fuppofed  writers  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament. 

The  three  or  four  antient  neighboring  nations,  of  whom 
we  have  fome  knowledge,  feemed  to  have  had  a  common 
fund  of  traditions,  which  they  varied  according  to  their  diixc- 
rent  fyftems  ot  religion,  philofophy,  and  policy.  We  may 
obferve  this,  if  we  compare  the  traditions  oi  the  Arabs,  de- 
fcended  from  the  Ifmaclites,  with  thofe  of  the  Jews,  defcend- 
ed  from  the  Ifraelites.  Human  tradition  for  human  tradition, 
the  former  deferve  as  much  credit  as  the  latter.  Why  then  do 
we  put  fo  great  a  difterence  between  them  ?  Have  we  any  rca- 
fon  for  it,  except  the  affirmation  of  one  of  the  parties  ?  Abbadie 
will  tell  you  that  we  have,  becaufe  the  Jews  were  a  people  ot 
fages  and  philofophers.  Ihe  beft  excufe,  that  can  be  made 
for  the  poor  man,  is  to  fay,  that  he  became,  foon  afterwards, 
mad  enough  to  ftudy  the  apocalypfe,  and  to  believe  that  he 
found  an  hidden  fenfe  in  it.  The  truth  is,  that  ignorance 
and  fuperilition,  pride,  injuftice,  and  barbarity  were  the  pe- 
culiar charadteriftics  of  this  people  of  fages  and  philofophers. 
The  principles  of  their  religion  formed  them  to  ev^ery  part  of 
this  character.  Their  priefts,  who  had  the  care  ot  their  re- 
ligion and  the  keeping  of  their  records,  as  we  are  told,  main- 
tained them  in  it ;  and  whether  their  hiflory  was  fuch,  as  we 
fee  it,  before  the  days  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias,  or  nothing 
more  than  broken  traditions,  coUeded  and  put  together  by 
them  in  the  prefent  form,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  fame 
fpirit  breathes  thro'  the  whole,  and  that  the  charadcr  ot  the 
nation  appears  evidently  in  every  part  ot  the  compoiition.  It 
has  been  faid,  I  know,  of  the  pride  of  this  peopi:  particular- 
ly, that  their  fcripturcs  were  not  contrived  to  flatter  them  in 
it,  fmce  their  revolts,    their  apoiliacies,   and  the  puniflimcnts 
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which  followed  them,asv/ellasthedifcoiirfes  of  their  prophets, 
filled  with  the  moil  mortifying  reproaches,  and  the  mofl  ter- 
rible threatenings  on  the  part  of  God,  are  fet  forth  in  thefe 
books  with  every  aggravating  circiimftance.  But  this  evafion 
will  flrengthcn,  inflead  of  weakening,  what  I  have  faid.  It  is 
true  that  the  Jev/s  are  oiten  repjefented  in  them  like  rebellious 
children,  but  they  are  always  reprefentcd  like  favorite  children. 
They  abandon  God's  law  and  his  worfhip  ;  they  depofe  him  j 
they  choofe  another  king  in  his  place  ;  ftill  his  prediledtion  for 
this  chofen  people  fubfifls,  and  it  he  punifhes,  it  is  only,  like  an 
indulgent  parent,  to  reclaim  them,  and  to  fhew  them  the 
fame  favor  as  before.  In  fhort,  he  renews  all  his  promifes  to 
them  ;  future  glory  and  triumph  ;  a  MefTiah  ;  a  kingdom  that 
fl:iall  deftroy  all  others,  and  lafl:  eternally,  "  confumet  uni- 
"  verfa  regna  et  ipfum  ftabit  in  eternum."  Thus  was  the  pride 
of  this  people  kept  up  by  incredible  ftories  about  the  pafl:,  and 
incredible  prophecies  about  the  future  ;  and  with  their  pride, 
even  to  this  day,  their  ignorance,  their  enthufiaftical  fuper- 
ftition,  and  in  principle,  if  not  in  effed:  for  want  of  power, 
their  injuftice  and  their  barbarity.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  mofaical  hiflory  and  the  other  hiftories  of  the 
Old  Teftament  has  no  fufficient  collateral  teftimony,  but  refts, 
foiely,  or  principally,  on  the  good  faith  of  a  people  who  de- 
ferve,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  truifed  the  leaft  ;  and  of  whom 
we  may  fay,  that  it  is  improbable  their  hiftory  fhould  have  been 
written,  and  impoiTible  that  it  fhould  have  been  prefervedj 
with  a  iiridl:  regard  to  truth. 

I  MIGHT  refl  the  matter  here,  if  it  did  not  come  into  my 
thoughts  to  expofe  a  fophifm  that  has  been  employed  by  thofe 
who  defend  the  authenticity  of  this  hiftory.  If  they  cannot 
fhew  that  it  is  confirmed  by  collateral  and  foreign  teftimony, 
cotemporary  or  nearly  cotemporary,  they  hope  to  confirm  it 
by  affuming  that  relics  continued  long  among  the  Jews,  and 
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that  feflivals  and  ceremonious  inftitutions  continue  ftill,  all 
which  are  fo  many  cotemporary  proofs  ;  fince  they  muft  have 
been  cotemporary,  in  their  origin,  with  the  fads  to  which 
they  are  relative.  The  proof  is  precarious,  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  your  divines,  who  have  abufed  it  to  eftablifh  fo  many  pious 
frauds,  and  the  belief  of  fo  many  foolifli  legends  ;  but  it  be- 
comes contemptible,  when  it  is  employed  by  one  of  our  di- 
vines, who  declaim  fo  much  againft  the  ufe  that  has  been  made 
of  it  in  your  church.  With  what  face  can  he  talk  to  us,  like 
Abbadie,  of  the  rod  of  Aaron,  of  the  pot  of  m.anna,  or  of  the 
figures  that  reprefented  rats  and  the  privy  parts  of  the  Phi- 
liftines  ?  Would  the  man  prove  his  fincerity  to  us,  as  he  proves 
that  of  Moses,  by  his  contradi6lions  and  inconfiftencies  ? 

The  relics,  fo  long  preferved,  exift  no  where  out  of  the  books 
whofe  hiftorical  authenticity  they  are  advanced  to  prove,  and 
if  they  did  exift,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  reject  them,  or  to 
admit  many  of  the  grofleft  impofitions  that  have  pafled  on 
popular  credulity.  Did  not  the  priefts  of  Delphi  fhew  the 
very  ftone  that  Saturn  fwallowed,  when  he  intended  to  de- 
vour Jupiter  ?  Was  there  not  an  olive  tree  at  Troezena  or 
fomewhere  in  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  v/hich  blof- 
fomcd  and  bore  fruit,  which  had  been  the  club  of  Hercules, 
and  which  this  hero  had  planted,  juft  as  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thiea  planted  his  ftick,  that  became  a  miraculous  thorn  at 
Glaftonbury  ? — The  inftitution  of  feftivals  and  ceremonies 
proves  as  little  as  relics.  Tho'  fuppofcd  cotemporary,  they 
may  owe  their  original  to  fome  fabulous  traditions ;  or  if  really 
cotemporary,  they  ferve  as  well  to  prove  all  the  ridiculous  cir- 
cumftances,  that  have  been  blended  with  the  tradition,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  as  the  fadt  which  they  v/ere  defigned  to  record* 
The  Ifraelites  had  their  fabbath  of  days,  their  fabbath  of  years, 
and  their  v/eeks  of  years.  Will  it  follow  that  God  was  employed 
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fix  days  in  the  laborious  work  of  the  creation,  and  that  he 
refted  the  fevcnth  ?  The  paffover  and  other  inftitutions  ferved 
to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt, 
and  their  tranfmigration  into  Paleftine.  But  will  they  ferve 
likewife  to  commemorate  all  the  incredible  circumftances  which 
had  been  added  to  the  tradition  of  a  very  credible,  and,  no 
doubt,  of  a  very  true  event  ?  Collateral  tefcimony  proves  the 
event ;  but  thefe  fuppofed  cotemporary  inftitutions  cannot 
fcand  in  lieu  oi  collateral  tefliimony  to  prove  the  circumftances. 
Whether  the  event  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  falfe,  fuch  inftitu- 
tions will  confound  the  truth  of  the  event  with  the  faliliood 
of  the  circumftances  in  one  cafe,  and  will  vouch  for  both 
alike,  in  the  other.  The  death  of  Moses,  who  certainly  died, 
is  confounded  with  the  circumftances  that  accompany  it 
in  the  laft  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  ;  circumftances  abfurd 
and  profane  ;  and  yet,  if  the  Jews  commemorate  the  true 
fad:,  they  muft  commemorate,  on  this  principle,  all  the  cir- 
cumftances that  are  related  in  the  bible,  and  in  their  oral  tra- 
ditions. A  good  iman  believes  pioufty  the  afcenfion  of  Ma- 
homet, on  the  faith  of  his  traditions,  and  of  the  ceremony, 
by  which  it  is  annually  commemorated.  The  afcenfion  and 
the  circumftances  of  it  are  falfe  alike,  the  ceremony  vouches  for 
all  alike  ;  and  he  muft  believe,  not  only  the  afcenfion  of  Ma- 
homet, but  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought,  by  night,  to  his 
fepulchre  a  flying  horfe,  called  Borak,  which  the  prophet 
mounted  and  rode  on  horfeback  into  heaven.  Shall  the  an- 
nual ceremony,  which  confirms  the  whole  account  alike,  m.ake 
us  believe  that  Mahomet  went  to  heaven,  or  hinder  us  from 
placing  this  ftory  in  the  fame  clafs  with  that  of  Astolphus  and 
his  hypogryphe  ?  We  fhall  believe  no  part  of  it  ;  but  the  good 
jman  is  oblio;ed  to  believe  the  whole. 

The 
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The   little  I   have  faid  makes  it  plain  enough,  and  more 
particulars  in  (o  plain  a  cafe  would  be  fuperfluous,  that  if  wc 
take  TiLLOTSON  at  his  word,  it   we  give  only  the  fame  credit 
to  Moses,   which   we  give  to  every  other  hiflorian,   and  no 
more,   his  hiftory  cannot  pafs,  according  to  any  rule  of  good 
fenfe  or  true  criticifm  for  authentic.    But  other  divines  are  not 
fo  generous ;   they  give  up  nothing  ;   and,    therefore,   when 
they  cannot  maintain  weak  arguments  of  one  kind,  they  have 
recourfe  to  another  hypothefis,  and  affirm  this  hiftory  to  have 
been   writ  by  men  under  the  immediate  influence   of  divine 
infpiration,   and  to  be,   therefore,  of  divine  authority.      For 
this  they  have  the  word  of  Josephus,  and  the  unanimous  at- 
teftation  of  the  jewifb  and  chriftian  churches.      But  all  this 
will  not  amount  to  proof,  unlefs  it  may  be  faid,  that  they  who 
cannot  give  to  this  hiflory  even  the  appearance  of  human,  can 
give  it  the  appearance  of  divine  authenticity.    That  famenefs 
ol  fpirit,  which  runs  thro'  all  this  hiftory,  and  which  appears 
in  all  the  writings  of  the  jewifli  prophets,  confirms  one  thing 
that  Josephus  fays.      A  diftindt   order   of  men,   priefts  and 
prophets,  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,   pub- 
lifLed  the  facred  writings  of  thefe  people,  and  thefe  writings 
were  received  on  the  faith  of  this  order  of  men,  v,  ho  had  the 
fame  temptations  to  impofe,  and  the  fame  opportunities  of  im- 
poiing,  in  both  countries.    Josephus  boafts  of  the  integrity  of 
thefe  men,  and  the  ftricl  regard  which  they  paid  to  truth,  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Paleftine,  and  his  teftimony  will  be  of  as 
much  weight  in  favor  of  one,  as  in  favor  of  the  other,  that  is  of 
none  at  all.      The  facred  writings  of  the  Egyptians   had  no 
more  authority  out  of  Egypt  than  the  polytheifm,  fuperftition, 
and  idolatry  of  other  nations  gave  them ;  and  the  facred  writings 
of  the  Jews  were  never  received  as  fuch,   out  oi  Judsa,    till 
the  propagation  of  chriftianity  carried  them  abroad.    Chrifii- 
7  anity 
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anity  abrogated  tlie  law,  and  confirmed  the  hiftory  of  Moses, 
from  the  time,  at  leaft,  when  St.  Paul  undertook,  like  a  true 
cabaliflical  architedl,  with  the  help  of  type  and  figure,  to 
raife  a  new  fyftcm  of  religion  on  the  old  foundations. 

No  proof  of  this  kind,  therefore,  affording  pretence  to  fay, 
that  the  fcriptures  of  the  Ifraelites,  any  more  than  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  are  of  divine  authority  ;  our  divines  turn  them- 
felves  to  declaim  on  certain  undoubted  marks  of  it,  which  are 
to  be  found,  they  affumc,  in  the  books  themfelves  that  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Teflament  contains.  Let  us  fay  fomething 
on  this  fubjedt.  It  deferves  our  utmofl  attention.  Let  us  com- 
pare fome  of  thefe  fuppofed  marks  of  a  divine  original  with 
thofe  of  an  human  original,  which  will  ftare  us  in  the  face, 
and  point  out,  plainly,  the  fraud  and  the  impofture.  I  ufe  thefe 
words  with  great  freedom.  I  think  myfelr  obliged,  in  con- 
fcience,  to  do  fo,  and  before  I  conclude,  you  fhall  judge  of  the 
reafons  for  which  I  think  in  this  manner  and  hold  this  language. 

We  are  told,  in  fome  theological  declamations,  that  the  re- 
velation made  to  thelfraelites  and  taught  in  their  fcriptures,  cor- 
j-e6led  the  falfe  ideas  of  paganifm,  as  it  appears  by  the  examples 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  borrowed,  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jews,  the  beO:  and  foundeft  parts  of  their  philofophy ,  v/hich  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  by  learned  antiquaries*.  L  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  anfwer  to  this,  to  fay,  that  the  fa6l  is  falfe.  Chriftians,  as 
well  as  Jews,  have  afferted  it  ;  but  it  is  falfe  to  fay,  that  they 
have  proved  it.  Neither  Plato,  nor  Socrates,  nor  Pytha- 
goras, nor  the  Egyptians  and  ChaldcEans,  their  mafters,  ap- 
pear to  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  Jews,  tho'  Moses 
had  been  inftrufted  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
tho'  thejev/s,  both  before  and  afterEsDRAS,  borrowed  evidently, 

as 
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as  evidently  as  any  fuch  thing  can  appear  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldsans,  and  even  the 
Greek  philofophers,  from  Plato  and  from  Zeno  for  inftance. 
At  other  times  we  are  told,  that  the  foul  of  man  knows  nei- 
ther whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  is  to  go,  that  thefe  are 
points  concerning  which  human  reafon  muft  be  always  in 
doubt,  and  which  were  clearly  determined  by  the  Jewifh  re- 
velation. We  find  this  aflerted  very  magifterially,  but,  if  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  Bible,  we  find  no  fuch  thing.  Moses 
did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  nor  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  of  another  life,  tho'  it  is  poflible  he  might 
have  learned  thefe  dodrines  from  the  Egyptians,  who  taught 
them  very  early,  and  yet  not  fo  early,  perhaps,  as  they  taught 
that  of  the  unity  of  God.  When  I  fay  that  Moses  did  not 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  nor  future  rewards  and 
punifliments,  my  reafon  for  it  is,  that  he  taught  neither,  when 
he  had  to  do  with  a  people,  whom  even  a  theocracy  could 
not  reftrain,  and  on  whom,  therefore,  terrors  of  punilliment 
future  as  well  as  prefent,  eternal  as  well  as  temporary,  could 
never  be  too  much  multiplied,  nor  too  ftrongly  inculcated. 
MosEs,  the  greateft  of  their  prophets,  knew  nothing  of  this 
•immortality,  and  Solomon,  the  wifeft  of  their  kings,  decides 
againft  it.  The  texts  in  Ezekiel,  and  others,  which  are  al- 
ledged  to  prove  that  this  dodlrine  was  part  of  the  Jewifli  fyf- 
tem,  are  too  modern  to  prove  it,  and  they  admit,  befides,  of  a 
different  fenfe.  In  fhort,  this  doctrine  does  not  appear  to 
have  prevailed  amongft  them,  till  they  became  acquainted 
with  Greek  philofophy,  and  inftead  of  lending  to  Plato,  bor- 
rowed from  him.  This  pretended  mark  of  divinity  may  be 
afcribed  therefore,  if  it  be  one,  to  pagan  philofophy,  but  it 
cannot  be  fo  to  Jewifh  theologv  ;  and,  I  cannot  help  ufing 
an  exprefiion  of  one  of  thefe  declaimers  *,  v,  ho  write  as  if 
Vol.  III.  O  o  they 
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they  were  preaching,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  tribe, 
l^hey  would  do  well  to  think  a  little  better  beforehand,  and 
to  refpedl  their  readers  a  little  more. 

When  thefe  men  talk  of  the  charadlers  of  a  divine  original^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,. 
they  mufi:  mean  nothing,  or  they  muft  mean  to  fay,  that  thefe 
books  are  more  perfect,  according  to  our  ideas  or  human 
perfediion,  whether  we  conlider  them  as  books  of  law  or  or 
hiftory,  than  any  other  writings  that  are  avowedly  human. 
Now  if  this  be  what  they  mean,  nothing  can  be  more  falfe. 
They  cannot  deny  that  pagan  philofophers  enjoined  a  general 
benevolence,  a  benevolence  not  confined  to  any  particular 
fociety  of  men,  but  extended  to  the  great  commonwealth  of 
mankind,  as  a  firft  principle  of  the  law  of  our  nature.  The 
law  of  the  Jews  exacted  from  them  all  the  duties  necefTary  to 
maintain  peace  and  good  order  among  themfelves,  and  if  this 
be  a  mark  of  divinity,  the  lav/s,  which  rapparees  and  banditti 
eftablifh  in  their  focieties,  have  the  fame.  But  the  firft  prin- 
ciples, and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewifh  laws,  took  them 
out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  if 
MosEs  did  not  order  them  to  have  no  benevolence  tor  any, 
who  were  not  Jews,  "  erga  nullum  hominem  benevolos  effe," 
as  Lysimachus  pretended,  yet  is  it  certain,  that  their  law, 
their  hiftory,  and  their  prophecies,  determined  them  to 
think  themfelves  a  chofen  race,  diftindl  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  and  that  they  were  far 
from  owing  to  other  men,  what  other  men  owed  to  them  and 
to  one  another.  This  produced  a  legal  injuftice  and  cruelty 
in  their  whole  ccndud:,  and  there  is  no  part  of  their  hiftory 
wherein  we  fliall  not  find  examples  of  both,  authorifed  by 
tHeir  law,  and  preffed  upon  them  by  their  priefts  and  their 
p  ophets. 

In 
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In  the  fyftems  of  pagan  philofophy  we  arc  exhorted,  fays 
another  of  thefe  declaimers,  to  love  virtue  for  her  own  fake  ; 
but  the  Jewifh  divines,   rifing  much  higher,    exhorted  us  to 
love  virtue  for  the  fake  of  God.      But  can  there  be  any  thing 
fo  impioufly  interefted  and  craving,  as  the  fentiments  ai'cribcd 
to  the  patriarchs  by  Moses,  and  the  principles  of  his  own  law? 
"  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that 
*'  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
"  fo  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's   houfe  in  peace,    then 
"  fhall  the  Lord  be  my  God,  and  this  ftone  which  I  have  fet 
*'  for  a  pillar  fliall  be  God's  houfe,  and  of  all  that  thou  fhalt 
*'  give  me,  I  will  furely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."  *     This  was 
Jacob's  vow,  and  the  conditional  engagement  which  he  took 
with   God.       It  we  turn  to  the  xxviiith   chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy,   we  fhall  lind  that  Moses,   on  the  rencu^al  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and   the   people,    employs  no  argu- 
ments, to  induce  the  latter  to  a  ftrid:  obiervation  of  it,  oi  an 
higher  nature  than  promifes  of  immediate  good,  and  threaten- 
ings  of  immediate  evil.      They  are  exhorted  to  keep  the  law  ; 
not  for  the  fake  or  the  law,  net  for  the  fake  of  God,  but  for 
confiderations  of  another  kind,    and  wherein  not  only  their 
wants  were  to  be  fupplied,    but  all  their  appetites  and  paf- 
iions  to  be  gratified.      It   they  hearkened  diligently  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  they  were  to  be  fet  on  high  above  all  the 
nations  ot  the  earth  ;  they  were  to  be  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail  ;   to  be  above  only,   and  not  beneath  ;    all  the  people  of 
the  earth  were  to  fear  them  ;   all   their   enemies  were   to   be 
fmitten  before  their  face,    and    they  who  came   out   againft 
them  one  way,   were  to  fly  before  them  feven.      Thefe  were 
objeds  of  ambition.      Their  bafket  and  their  flore  were  to  be 
bleffed,  they  were  to  grow  rich,    they  were  to  lend  to  many 
nations,   and  to  borrow  from  none.      Thefe  were  objects  ot 

O  o  2  avarice. 
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avarice.  They  were  to  be  bleffed  every  where,  in  the  city 
and  in  the  field,  in  the  fruit  of  their  bodies,  in  the  fruit  of 
their  ground,  and  in  the  fruit  of  their  cattle,  and  of  their 
flocks  of  fheep.  Thefe  were  objedls  of  all  their  other  appe- 
tites and  paflions.  God  purchafed,  as  it  were,  the  obedience 
of  a  people,  he  had  chofen  long  before,  by  this  mercenary 
baro-ain.  It  was  ill  kept  on,  their  part ;  and  the  law,  with 
all  thefe  £an6tions,  was  continually  violated,  fometimes  re- 
jedled,  and  had  in  no  degree  a  force  fufficient  to  maintain  it- 
felf  iji  obfervation.  and  reverence.. 

The   molt  excellent  conflitutions  of  human  government 
and  {yftems  of  human  law  become  often  ufelefs,   and  even, 
hurtful,   either  in  a  natural  courfe  of  things,,  or  by  extraor- 
dinary conjunftures,   which  the  wifdom  of  legiflators  could, 
not  forefee.      One  of  the  moft  conceivable  perfedions  of  a 
law  is,  that  it  be  made  with  fuch  a  forefiglit  of  all  poflible 
accidents,  and  with  fuch  provifions  for  the  due  execution  of 
it,   in  all  cafes,  that  the  law  may  be  effedlual  to  govern  and 
dired:  thefe  accidents,  inftead  of  lying  at  the  mercy  of  them. 
Such  a  law  would  produce  its  effe6t,  by  a  certain  moral  ne- 
ceffity  refulting  from  itfelf,  and  not  by  the  help  of  any  par- 
ticular conjundure.      We  are  able  to  form  fome  general  no- 
tions of  laws  thus  perfed  ;   but  to  make  them,  is  above  hu- 
manity.     Another  of  the  moft  conceivable  perfedions  of  a 
law  confifts  in  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  it's  terms,  and, 
even  in  this,  the  greateft  legillators  have  often  failed.      The 
terms  become  equivocal  or  obfcure,  if  they  were  not  fo  ori- 
ginally, by  the  endeavors  of  thofc  v/ho  fear  the  law,  to  elude 
it,  and  of  thofe  who  get  by  their  explanations  or  judgments, 
to  perplex  the  meaning  of  it.      But  that  which  is  ideal  per- 
fection not  real  among  men,  will  be  found,  no  doubt,   and 
ought  to  be  expeded,  when  God  is  the  legiflator.      It  it  is  not 
7  •         fo 
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fo  found,  all  that  can  be  faid  about  marks  of  divinity  In  any 
law,  that  pretends  to  be  revealed  and  ena<5ted  by  God,  is 
mere  cant. 

To  apply  thefe  reflexions  the  more  ftrongly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  confider  the  law  of  Moses,  relatively  to  the  firft  of  the 
perfeftions  mentioned,  as  a  law  given  to  the  Ifraelites  alone,, 
and  to  confider,  relatively  to  the  fecond,  the  whole  body  of 
their  law,  and  their  hiftory,  which  is  a  fort  of  commentary 
on  their  law,  not  only  as  given  to  them,  but  as  given  to  aU 
mankind,  for  purpofes  the  moft  important  to  their  common 
welfare.  If  eternal  Wifdom  dictated  the  laws  and  infpired 
thefe  hiftorians  and  prophets,  in  all  their  writings,  eternal 
Wifdom  knew  all  the  ufes  they  were  to  ferve  in  time;  and  by 
confequence,  whether  we  regard  the  Jewifh  CEconomy  alone, 
or  that  of  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity  together,  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  law,  hiftory,  and  prophecy,  muft  be  exadly  propor- 
tioned,  as  the  means  to  all  thefe  ends. 

On  the  firft  head  we  cannot  read  the  Bible  without  being 
convinced,  that  no  law  ever  operated  fo  weak  and  fo  uncer- 
tain an  effect,  as  the  law  of  Moses  did^.  Far  from  prevailing 
againft  accidents  and  conjunctures,  the  leaft  was  fufficient  to 
interrupt  the  courfe  and  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  it;  to  make 
that  people  not  only  negledt  the  law,  but  ceafe  to  acknow- 
ledge the  legiflator.  To  prevent  this,  was  the  firft  of  thefe 
deligns,  and  if  the  fecond  was,  as  it  was  no  doubt,  and  as  it 
is  the  deflgn  or  pretence  of  all  laws,  to  fecure  the  happinefs 
of  the  people,  this  delign  was  defeated,  as  fully  as  the  other; 
for  the  whole  hiftory  of  this  people  is  one  continued  lerics  of 
infradlions  of  the  law  and  of  national  calamities.  So  that 
this  law,  conlidered  as  the  particular  law  of  this  nation,  has 
proved  more  ineffectual  than  any  other  law,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  quoted.   If  this  be  afcribed  to  the  hardnefs  of  heart  and 

obfti- 
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obftinacy  of  the  people,  in  order  to  fave  the  honor  of  the  law,' 
this  honor  will  be  little  faved,  and  it's  divinity  ill  maintained. 
This  exciife  might  be  admitted  in  the  cafe  of  any  human  law; 
but  we  fpeak  here  of  a  law  fuppofed  to  be  diftated  by  divine 
wifdom,  which  ought,  and  which  would  have  been  able,  it  it 
had  been  fuch,  to  keep  in  a  ftate  ot  fubmiilion  to  it,  and  ot 
national  profperity,  even  a  people  rebellious  and  obftinate 
enough  to  break  thro'  any  other.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  law 
became  ineffedfual  by  the  fault  of  thofe  who  governed  the  peo- 
ple, their  judges  and  their  kings,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
thefe  judges  and  kings  were  of  God's  appointment,  for  the 
mofl:  part  at  leaft  ;  that  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been 
their  king,  during  feveral  ages  ;  that  his  prefence  remained 
amongft  them,  even  after  they  had  depofed  him  ;  and  that 
the  high-prieft  confulted  him,  on  any  emergency,  by  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  Occafional  miracles  were  wrought  to 
enforce  the  lav/,  but  this  was  a  ftanding  miracle  that  might 
ferve  both  to  explain  and  enforce  it,  by  the  wifdom  and  au- 
thority of  the  legiflator,  as  often  as  immediate  recourfe  to 
him  was  necefTary.  Can  it  be  denied,  that  the  mofl  imper- 
fect fyftem  of  human  laws  would  have  been  rendered  elTec- 
tual  by  fuch  means  as  thele  ? 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  compare  the  efiecl  of  this 
law,  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  with  that  which  it  had 
afterwards. — Ten  tribes  of  this  chofen  people  had  been,  for 
their  difobedicnce,  difperfed,  and,  we  may  fay,  loft  in  the 
eaft,  long  before  the  reign  of  Nebuchodonosor,  This  prince 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation.  He  burned  their 
temple,  and  their  city,  and  carried  the  two  remaining  tribes 
into  captivity.  This  captivity  is  faid  to  have  lafted  but  feventy 
years,  and  the  Jews  had  carried  into  it  fo  little  refpec^  for  their 
Jaw,  fo  little  regard  to  their  hiftory,  and  fo  little  truft  in  the 
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prophecies,  which  had  been  publifhed  both  before  and  during 
this  time,    that  they  fcemed  to  have  forgot  thcni  all  when 
Cyrus  gave  them  permifiion  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
to  rebuild  their  temple.      He  did  more  than  give  them  per- 
miffion  ;    he  gave   them  encouragement,    and,    among  other 
inftances  ol  it,  he  reftored  the  facred  veffels,  which  had  been 
taken  from  them.      What  happened  on  this  great  revolution? 
ZoROBABEL  gathered,  with  much  trouble,   a  fmall  number  of 
the  Jews,   who  were  willing  to  return  into  their  own  coun- 
try on  this  great  revolution,  and  even  thefe  were  the  dregs  of 
the  people.      The  moft  confiderable  of  them,   and,   among 
thefe,  twenty  of  the  four  and  twenty  orders  of  priefts  that  had 
been  carried  to  Babylon,  chofe  rather  to  ftay  there  than  to  re- 
turn to  the  holy  city,   tho'  that  was   the  place  appointed  by 
God  for  their  facrifices,    and   the  moft  augufi:  ceremonies  of 
their  religion.    Fourfcore  years  intervened  between  the  return 
of  ZoROBABEL  and  the  arrival  of  Esdras  at  Jerufalem.      The 
temple  and  the  city,  probably,  had  been  rebuilt,  but  the  law 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  reftored.      Many  things,  direcflly 
contrary  to  it,   were  praclifed  openly  and  without  fcruple. 
Thus,  for  example,  not  only  the  people,  but  the  Levites  and 
the  priefts,  married  ftrange  women,  women  who  were  not  of 
their  own  country.      Esdras,  and  Nehemias  after  him,  neg- 
lected nothing  to  reftore  and  preferve  the  obfervation  of  the 
law,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  took  means  very  diiierent  Irom 
thofe  which  MosEs  had  inftituted,  and  much  more  efteclual. 
One  of  thefe  means,  and  perhaps  the  moft  eiiedual,  was  the 
inftitution  of  fynagogues,   which  became  fo  numerous,    that 
wherever  there  were  ten  Jews,    it  is  faid,    there  was  a  fyna- 
gogue.      In  thefe  the  law  was  read  and  explained  once  every 
week  ;  whereas  it  was  to  be  read  but  once  in  {even  years,  and 
the  people  were  obliged  to  go  up  to  Jerufalem  to  hear  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  mofaic  inftitution.   Ths  confec^uence  was,  that, 
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notwithftanding  fome  fchifms,  fome  apoflacies,  and  other  re- 
volutions, which  happened  in  the  church  and  ftate,  the  Jews, 
in  general,  fignalifed  themfelves  by  a  greater  and  more  con- 
ftant  attachment  to  their  religion  and  law. 

Another  perfe6lion  of  law  confifts  in  the  clearnefs  and 
precilion  of  the  terms  ;  and,  in  thefe  refpedls,  we  propofe  to 
confidcr  this  body  of  hiftory,  ot  prophecy,  and  of  law,  re- 
latively not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  the  reft  of  the  world 
likewife.  Now  the  language  in  which  this  law  was  giveij, 
and  in  which  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  hiflories  and  pro- 
phecies were  written,  as  well  as  the  law,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
thefe  to  have  been  written  in,  or  after  the  time  of  Esdras,  is, 
the  learned  fay,  of  all  languages  the  moft  loofe  and  equivocal ; 
and  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing  of  the  facred  authors, 
whoever  they  were,  or  whenever  they  lived,  increafe  the  uncer- 
tainty and  obfcurity  even  of  any  other  language.  How  fhould 
it  be  otherwife,  when  the  fame  paflages  may  be  taken  in  hif- 
torical,  myftical,  literal,  and  allegorical,  fenfes,  and  when 
thofe  who  writ  them,  knew  fo  little  what  they  writ,  that  they 
foretold  fome  future,  when  they  imagined  they  were  relating 
fome  paft,  event  ?  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  fays,  that  the  facred 
authors  had  a  fpecial  privilege  of  recording  the  future,  as 
well  as  the  paft,  in  hiftory.  But  I  fuppofe  his  lordfhip  to 
have  been  no  more  in  earnefl  when  he  faid  this,  than  he  was 
in  writing  his  chriftian  paradoxes.  To  fupply  thefe  defefts, 
the  Jews  have  recourfe  to  an  oral  law,  and  chriftians  to  the 
:deci{ions  of  councils.  Strange  methods  indeed!  hiftory  may 
explain  or  controul  tradition,  but  it  is  quite  abfurd  to  ex- 
plain or  controul  hiftory,  by  tradition.  Councils  were  com- 
pofed  of  men,  whofe  pretenfions  to  infpiration  deferve  no- 
thing but  our  contempt,  and,  therefore,  it  is  equally  abfurd 
Jo  explain  or  controul  the  word  of  God,  by  the  judgment  of 
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thefe  men,  whether  in  their  afiemblies,  or  feparately.  St. 
Jerom  complains,  in  one  of  his  letters  *,  that  they  dragged 
the  text  to  favor  their  particular  fentiments,  how  repugnant 
foever  to  it.  But  this  text  does  not  feem  to  want  fo  much 
dragging.  The  ambiguity  of  it  makes  it  fupple  enough,  and 
fentiments,  the  moft  contrary  to  one  another,  are  equally  well 
fupported  by  it.  II  we  add  to  thefe  coniiderations  that  of 
the  infinite  number  of  copies,  of  verfions,  and  of  verfions  ot 
verfions,  which  have  given  occafion  to  many  alterations  and 
interpolations,  that  are  to  be  found,  without  going  to  Spi- 
noza, to  HoBBES,  or  to  the  fanciful  author  of  the  pre-ada- 
mitical  fyftem,  we  muft  be,  I  think,  convinced,  that  the 
Bible,  which  we  call  the  word  of  God,  is  as  little  fit,  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  preferved,  to  be  an  uniform 
foundation  of  univerfal  religion,  as  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  writ  and  firft  publifhed  to  the  world. 

Divines  have  their  anfw-er  ready,  and  I  hear,  methinks,  a 
great  bifhop  of  your  church  afk  me,  with  that  air  of  fupe- 
ricrity,  to  which  no  man  of  his  age  had  a  better  claim,  whe- 
ther the  authenticity  of  thefe  books  diminifhes,  becaufe  fome 
explanatory  additions  may  have  been  inferted,  becaufe  fome 
errors  may  have  flipped  by  accident  into  the  text,  or  becaufe 
the  miftakes  of  copyifts  have  given  occafion  to  various  read- 
ings? Shew  me,  fays  the  right  reverend  perfon,  if  you  can, 
any  law,  any  do6lrine,  any  ceremony,  any  miracle,  or  any  pro- 
phecy, that  has  been  added  !  Are  not  all  the  writings  of  the 
profane  authors,  whom  you  deem  authentic,  come  down  to 
you  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  holy  penmen. f"  I  reply, 
my  objedlion  and  my  complaint  are,  that  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  books  were  writ,  were  publifhed,  and  have  been  pre- 
ferved, make  it  impoflible  to  do  this.      Could  v/e  do  it,  could 
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we  diflingiiifli  between  what  is  original  and  what  not,  the 
obieftion  would  vanifh  and  the  complaint  ceafe.  But  both 
will  remain  in  force  till  then  ;  becaufe  of  the  vaft  difference 
that  there  is  between  the  importance  of  thefe  and  of  all  other 
writings.  The  laws  of  Plato,  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the 
hiftory  of  Livy,  may  have  been  corrupted  without  any  ill 
confequencc  to  thofe  who  read  them.  But  the  fame  cannot 
be  faid  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  of  the  pfalms  of  David,  and  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

I  HAVE  been  long  enough  on  the  defenfive.  It  is  time  I. 
fhould  attack  in  my  turn,  and  fhew  you  for  what  reafons  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  pentateuch,  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  were  writ  under  a  divine  influence,  and 
have  any  right  to  be  called  the  word  of  God.  There  may 
be  fome  defeds  in  human  laws,  fome  faliities  or  miftakes  in. 
human  hiflories,  and  yet  both  of  them  may  deferve  all  the  re- 
fpedl  and  all  the  credit,  on  the  whole,  that  the  writings  of 
fallible  men  can  deferve.  But  any  one  defed:,  any  one  falflty,, 
or  miftake,  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  fraud  and  impofture  of 
writings  that  pretend  to  contain  the  infallible  word  of  God, 
Nov/  there  are  grofs  defe6ls,  and  palpable  falfhoods,  in  al- 
mofl:  every  page  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
-them  is  fuch  as  no  man,^  who  acknowledges  a  fupreme,  all- 
perfedl  Being,  can  believe  it  to  be  his  word.  This  I  muft 
prove  ;  and  when  I  have  done  fo,  divines  may  call  me  theift,, 
or  atheift,  if  they  pleafe.  I  fliall  not  be  afliamed  of  the 
firft  charadcr,  and  fhall  leave  them  to  purge  themlclves  of 
one  as  abfurd  as  the  laft. — That  the  Jews  held  the  unity  of 
God  is  true,  and  that  their  father  Abraham  might  have  learn- 
ed this  dodrine  among  the  Egyptians,  tho'  it  has  been  faid,., 
very  fooli-fhly,  that  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  inftruding 
that  people  in  philofophy  and  the  other  fcienccs,,  is  true  iike- 
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wife  ;    but  it  will  not  follow  that  he,  or  his  pofterity,  adored 
the  true  God.      There  are  many  paflagcs  in  Job,  in  Ifaiah,  in 
the  Pfalms,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Old   i'eftament,  which 
give  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  majefty  of  the  fupreme  Being, 
and  which  have  been  founded,    for  that  reafon,    very  high. 
But  it  will  not  be  hard  to  quote  Mahometan,  and  even  Pagan 
writers,   who  have  fpoke  of  him  with  as  much  noblencfs  of 
ftyle,  and  with  as  much  dignity,  as  any  of  thefe  ;  vvhilii:,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  eafy  to  quote  many  things,  imputed 
to  the  fupreme  Being  by  thefe,  at  leafl  as  unworthy  of  him, 
as   any   which    the  Mahometans,   or  even  the  moft  extrava- 
gant of  the  Pagans,  invented.      Sublime  exprefiions,  concern- 
ing the  Deity,    may  ferve  to  fliew,    that  the  im.aginations  of 
thofe  who  ufed  them,  were  heated  by  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry 
and  devotion  ;    they  will  not  prove  the  writers  to  have  been 
divinely  infpired  ;  and  it  will  become  nothing  lefs  than  blaf- 
phemy  to  affert  that   they  were  fo,    when  they  impute,    at 
the  fame  time,    fuch  things  to  the  Divinity  as  w^ould  bring 
difgrace  on  humanity. 

I  KNOW,  for  I  can  demonftrate  by  conneding  the  cleareft 
and  moft  diftind:  of  my  real  ideas,  that  there  is  a  God, 
a  firft  intelligent  Caufe  of  all  things,  whofe  infinite  w^ifdom 
and  power  appear  evidently  in  all  his  works,  and  to  whom, 
thereiore,  I  afcribe,  moft  rationally,  every  other  perfection, 
whether  conceivable  or  not  conceivable  by  me.  A  book  is 
put  into  my  hands,  which  is,  I  am  told,  and  have  been  told 
from  my  youth,  the  word  oi-  this  God,  and  wherein  I  fhall 
find  the  whole  fcheme  of  things  which  he  has  eftabliflied, 
and  the  whole  ceconomy  of  his  providence.  Vv'hat  I  learned 
before  by  rote,  I  confider  with  more  attention,  and  am  far 
from  finding  in  it  the  fupreme  Being,  whofe  exiftence  and 
attributes  I  demonftrate.      The  fcene  opens,   indeed,   by  the 
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creation,  and  this  creation  is  afcribed  to  one  God  ;  that  of  the/ 
material  world,  at  leaft  :  for  when  this  God  proceeds  to  the 
creation  of  man,  he  calls  on  other  Beings,  we  know  not  by  the 
text  how  many,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  tamake  man  in 
his  and  their  likenefs.  This  feems  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
polytheifm,  and  I  am  ftartled  at  it,  becaufe  it  is  inconiiflent 
with  that  unity  of  the  Godhead  which  my  reafon  fhews  me,  and 
which  the  general  tenor  even  ot  the  mofaic  law  and  hiftory 
afferts.  The  divine,  on  the  contrary,  triumphs  in  the  paf- 
fage  ;  becaufe  he  drags  it,  againft  reafon  and  this  revelation 
both,  to  fignify  the  three  co-equal  Perfons  in  one  Godhead,, 
which  no  reafon  can  comprehend,  v/hich  no  revelation  affirms; 
explicitly,  and  which  has  no  foundation,  except  that  of  a. 
theology  much  more  modern  than  this. 

The  more  I  compare  what  Moses  fays  of  this  God,  and  by 
a  fuppofed  infpiration  from  him,  the  more  repugnant  I  find 
the  v/hole  to  be  demonftrated,  and  even  to  obvious  truth.  No- 
thing can  better  refemble  modern  rabi-nical  traditions,  than 
thefe  antient  and  mofaical  traditions :  the  fame  ignorance  of 
nature,  phyfical  and  moral,  the  fame  irreverent  conceptions  of 
the  fupreme  Being  prevails  in  both,  Moses,  they  fay,  was  di- 
vinely infpired,  and  yet  Moses  was  as  ignorant  of  the  true 
fyftem  ol  the  univerfe,  as  any  of  the  people  of  his  age.  I 
need  not  defcend  inta particulars  to  fheiy  this  ignorance..  To 
evade  the  objection  drawn  from  it,  we  are  told  that  he  con- 
formed himfelf  to  that  of  the  people.  He  did  not  write  to 
inftrud:  the  Ifraelites  in  natural  philofophy,  but  to  imprint 
ftrongly  on  their  minds  a  belief  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  Was  it  neceffary  to  that  purpofe  that  he  fhould 
explain  to  them  the  Copernican  fyftem?  No,  mofl:  certainly. 
But  it  was  not  neceflary  to  this  purpofe,  neither,  that  he 
iliould  give  them  an  abfurd  account,  fince  he  thought  fit  to 
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give  them  one,  of  the  creation  of  our  phyfical,  and  we  may 
fay,  of  our  moral  fyftem.  It  was  not  neceffary  he  fhould  tell 
them,  for  inftance,  that  light  was  created,  and  the  diftindlion 
of  night  and  day,  of  evening  and  morning,  were  made  before 
the  fun,,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  which  were  "  fet  in  the 
*'  firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and 
^^  to  be  for  figns  and  for  feafons,  and  for  days  and  for  years." 
It  was  not  neceffary  that  he  fhould  tell  them,  how  this  moral 
fyflem  was  deftroyed,  by  the  wiles  of  a  ferpent,  and  by  the 
eating  of  an  apple,  almofl:  as  foon  as  it  began,  againft  the  in- 
tention, as  well  as  command,  of  the  Creator.  Befides*  Moses 
muft  be  confidered  as  appointed,  and  infpired  by  God,  to. 
write,  not  only  for  his  own  age,  but  for  all  future  ages ;  for 
the  moft  enlightened  as  well  as  for  the  moft  ignorant :  in. 
which  cafe,  that  his  hiflory  might  anfwer  all  the  defigns  of 
Eternal  Wifdom,  it  fhould  have  been  proportioned  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Ifraelites,  as  little  able  to  underftand  one  fyf- 
tem of  philofophy  as  another,  without  giving  fo  much  reafon 
to  people,  better  informed,  to  believe  him  as  ignorant  as  any 
uninfpired  perfon  could  be. 

If  the  ignorance  and  the  errors,  which  betray  themfelves 
very  grofsly  in  the  writings  afcribed  to  Moses,  make  it  im- 
pofTible  to  believe  fuch  an  author  divinely  infpired,  the  con- 
fufed,  inconilftent,  and  unworthy  notions  of  a  iupreme  Being, 
which  appear  in  his  writings,  fhev/  very  evidently,  that  the 
true  God  was  unknown  to  him.  He  acknowledged  but  one 
God,  and  the  people  were  forbid  to  worfhip  any  other.  But 
then  he  puts  this  one  God  to  as  many  and  as  unworthy  ufcs, 
in  the  fervice  of  man,  as  the  heathens  put  their  many  gods,  of 
different  orders,  and  he  was,  therefore,  in  this  refpe6t,  more 
inconfiftent  than  they  were.  The  God  of  Moses  creates  the 
world,  makes  man,  and  repents  of  it  immediately,  for  a  reafon 
which  he  might  have  prevented  by  a  little  lefs  indulgence  to, 
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what  is  called,  free  will.    As  foon  as  this  indulgence  had  given 
an  opportunity  to  the  ferpent  to  tempt  Eve,  and  to  Eve  to 
tempt  Adam,  who  fhould  have  knov/n  the  nature  of  ferpcnts 
better,   iince  he  had  juft  given  to  all  animals  the  names  that 
were  proper  to  them  ;    in  fliort,   as  foon  as  they  had  eat  the 
forbidden  apple,  and  were  fallen,  they  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
who  was  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  ot  the  day.      He 
condemned  them  for  their  difobedience;  he  curfed  the  earth, 
for  their  fakes,  and  the  ferpent  above  all  other  beafts.    Their 
eyes  were  then  opened,  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and 
they  made  themfelves  aprons  of  fig-leaves,    v/hich  ferved  to 
cover  their  nudity,   till  God  made  them  coats  of  fkins,    tor 
that  purpofe,  and  then  drove  them  out  of  paradife.      Thus 
death  and  fin  entered  into  the  world,    and  the  crime  of  this 
unhappy  pair  was  punifhed  in  their  whole  poflerity.      This 
ftrange  ftory,    fo  trifling  and  fo  ferious,   and  wherein  God  is 
made  a  principal  adtor  with  the  ferpent  and  Adam  and  Eve, 
has  given  occaiion  to  much  filly  pains  that  have  been  taken, 
both    by  Jews   and  Chriftians,   to  lefi^en  the  abfurdity  of  it, 
if  that  were  poffible.      Since  it  is  impofTible,    fome  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  whole  allegorically,  and  it  may  not 
fcem  improbable  that  this  allegory  had  been  invented,  among 
other  Egyptian  myflieries,  to  fignify  the  introdudiion  ot  phy- 
fical  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  by  the  fault  of  man,  and 
flgainft  the  defign  of  God.      This  however  cannot  be  admit-^ 
ted  by  Chriftians ;   for  if  it  was,  v/hat  would  become  of  that 
famous  text  whereon  the  dodlrine  of  our  redemption  is  found- 
ed ?   The  Vv'hole  therefore  muft  be  underftood  literally,   and 
in  that  cafe  the  God  v/ho  made  the  world  and  man,  that  is, 
the  fupreme  Being,  is  the  fame  God  who  walks  in  the  garden, 
to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,  v/ho  tries  this  famous  caufe^ 
ajid  infults  our  firft  parents  by  irony  and  farcafim. 
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Thus  again,  and  to  fliew  in  another  inflance  what  incon- 
{iftency,  as  well  as  abfurdity,  Moses  imputed  to  his  one  God, 
let  us  obferve,  that  he  makes  this  God  repent  a  fecond  time 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,   becaiifc  "  he  alfo  was 
"  flefli,  every  imagination  of  his  hear)t  was  evil,  and  all  flefti 
*'  had  corrupted  his  way."      For  this  reafon  he  refolved  to 
drown  the  whole  world,  and  every  living  creature  in  it,  ex- 
cept one  man,  called  Noah,   his  family,   and  as  many  birds, 
and  beafts,  and  creeping  things  as  were  neceilary  to  replenifh 
the  earth.      This  refolution  taken,  the  God  of  Moses  orders 
Noah  to  build  an  ark,  or  clumfycheft,  in  the  fafhion  and  in  the 
proportions  he  prefcribes  very  minutely.  This  done,  he  crowds 
all  the  living  creatures,  he  intended  to  fave,  men,  and  birds, 
and  beafts,  and  infeds,  into  the  ark;  tho'  great  fcholars  pre- 
tend to  fliew,  by  a  fair  calculation,  that  far  from  being  crowd- 
ed,  there  was  ample  room  for  them  all  in  it.      As  foon  as 
they  were  in,  God  fhut  the  door  upon  them,  the  deluge  be- 
gan, and  had  it's  full  effedl.      When  it  was  over,  and  as  foon 
as  God  fmelled  the  fweet  favor  of  a  burnt-offering,    on  the 
altar  Noah  had  ereded,    he  repented  again,  and  refolved  not 
to  curfe  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  fake,  nor  for  a  reafon, 
which  fhould  have  hindered  him  from  doine  it  at  all,  tho'  he 
had  done  it  twice  already.      He  eftablifhed  a  covenant  with 
Noah,   with  his  fons,   and  with  their  pofterity,   and  that  he 
might  remember  this  covenant,  between  him  and  the  earth, 
or  every  living  creature  upon  the  earth,   which  he  had  pro- 
mifed  to  drown  no  more,  he  declares  to  them  the  inftitution 
of  a  rain-bow,   defigned  to  put  him  in  miiid  of  his  promifcj. 
whenever  he  lliould  bring  a  cloiid  over  the  earth. 

Abraham  defcended  from  Noah  by  Sem,  and  God  made  a 
new  covenant  with  him  and  his  pofteritv.    The  fupreme  Being 
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condefcended  to  be  the  tutelary  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  under  this  charadier  he  a<5led  a  part  which  a  fen- 
ilhle  heathen,  not  tranfported  by  prefumptuous  notions  of  his 
ovyn  importance,  nor  by  the  impudence  of  enthuiiafm,  would 
have  thought  too  mean  and  too  low  for  any  of  his  infe- 
rior gods  or  da?nions.      The  v/hole  hiftory,    from  Noah  to 
Abraham,   and  irom  Abraham  to  the  Exode,    is   a   feries  of 
tales  that  would  appear  fit  to  amufe  children  alone,   if  they 
were  found  in  any  other  book,  tho'  they  ferved  two  great  pur- 
pofes  of  pride  and  ambition  among  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
people.      'J  hey  ferved  to  give  Jacob  the  preference,   over  a 
jnuch  better  man,  over  his  brother  Esau.      He  acquired  in- 
,d,eed  this  birth-right,  and  the  prior  biefUng  of  a  doating  fa- 
ther, by  a  moft  infamous  fraud;  but  the  fraud  was  lufEcient, 
even  in  the  eye  of  God,  to  give  the  defcendants  of  the  younger 
brother,  the  Ifraelites,   an  entire  preference  over  the  defcen- 
dants of  the  elder  brother,  the  Edomites,  and  to  fet  the  former 
in  the  place  of  his  favorite  people.     The  fame  tales  ferv.ed  the 
.ambition,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  the  former,  who  claimed  ou 
their  authority,    as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Abraham,    a 
right  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  v/hich  God  had  given  to  Abra- 
ham, and  to  all  the  glorious  promifes,  which  he  had  made  to 
that  patriarch.      The  other  nations  of  the  earth  were  plunged 
in  idolatry  ;    God  left  them  in  it ;    he  negledfed  them,   and 
thought  it  enough  to  preferve  the  knowledge  of  himfelf,  and  the 
purity  of  his  worfhip,  in  Paleftine:  for  which  purpofe  he  gave 
a  particular  law,  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  Canaanites,  to 
the  Ifraelites.      If  we  confider  his  laws^  as  means  of  preferv- 
ing  monotheifm,  and  the  purity  of  worlhip,  in  oppofition  to 
polytheifm  and  fuperftition,  we  fhall  find  that  no  means  could 
be  worfe  proportioned  to  this  end.      If  we  confider  the  man- 
jier  in  which  this  people  was  condudled,  by  God  himfelf,  out 
,0/  Egypt  into  the  promifed  land  ;    how  they  acquired  the 
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pofleflion  of  it,  by  his  immediate  afliftance,  and  by  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders,  fignified  to  their  leaders  ;  we  fhall  find, 
that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unworthy  of  an  all-per- 
fed:  Being.  In  order  to  preferve  the  purity  of  his  worfhip, 
he  prefcribes  to  them  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
founded  in  the  fuperftitions  of  Egypt,  from  which  they  were 
to  be  weaned,  or  in  fome  analogy  to  them.  He  fuccecdcd 
accordingly.  They  were  never  weaned  entirely  from  all  tliefe 
fuperftitions,  and  the  great  merit  of  the  law  of  Moses  was 
teaching  the  people  to  adore  one  God,  much  as  the  idolatrous 
nations  adored  feveraL  This  may  be  called  fan6lifyino;  pagan 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  theological  language  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
faning the  pure  worfhip  of  God,  in  the  language  of  common 
fenfe.—  In  order  to  make  good  his  grant  to  Abraham  of  the 
land  ot  Canaan,  he  orders  the  pofterity  of  this  patriarch  to 
conquer  it,  and  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants.  Juft  fo  the 
leaders  of  Huns,  of  Goths,  and  Vandals,  might,  and  did 
make  good  their  promifes  with  the  people  who  followed  them. 
Juft  fo  the  Spaniards  made  good  the  decree  of  Alexander  the 
fixth,  when  they  conquered  America.  Pizarro  was  not  more 
cruel  than  Joshua,  nor  the  francifcan  monk,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  expedition  againft  Atahualpa,  fo  cruel  as  Samuel, 
who  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  francifcan  monk 
excited  the  foldiers  to  kill  the  king  of  Peru  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle. The  jevvifh  prieft  hewed  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  "  to 
*'  pieces  before  the  Lord,"  in  cool  blood,  and  Saul  was  de- 
pofed  lor  the  clemency  he  had  fhewed,  tho'  he  too  had  exer- 
cifed  cruelty  enough  to  fate  any  human  ferocity. 

I  AM  not  ignorant  of  the  arbitrary  affumptions,  and  filly 
evafions,  which  are  employed  to  foften  and  excufe  fuch  acts  ot 
cruelty,  by  antient  fathers,  and  modern  commentators.  You 
may  remember,  that  we  read  together,  not  long  ago,  the  an- 
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fvver  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  writ  to  the  emperor  Julian^ 
after  the  death  of  this  emperor.  When  we  laid  afide  the  Bil-> 
lingfgate,  and  the  long  recriminations,  by  which  if  he  could 
not  defend  Moses,  he  tried  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Plato, 
■we  found  little,  or  nothing,  in  it  that  deferved  attention,  ex- 
cept for  it's  abfurdity  ;  for  abfurdity  deferves  fome  attention  to 
warn  us  againft  it.  The  men  who  juilify  fuch  cruelties,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  and  many  others,  which  might  be  cited 
from  the  Old  Tcftament,  upon  any  hypothefis  whatever, 
mufl  have  very  ill  hearts  as  well  as  heads ;  and  he,  who  im- 
putes them  to  the  fupreme  Being,  is  worfe  than  an  atheift, 
tho'  he  pafs  for  a  faint. 

It  is  very  unneceffary,  in  writing  to  you,  that  I  fhould 
dwell  upon  the  ftale,  theological  artifices  that  are  employed  to 
get  over  fuch  objections  as  have  been  raifed  againft  the  books 
of  MosES,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Tcftament.  The 
moft  abfurd  things  they  contain  are  called,  fometimes,  types 
and  figures,  tho'  they  have  no  more  relation  to  the  things  faid 
to  be  typified  and  fignified  by  them,  than  to  any  thing  that 
paffes  now  in  France.  Others  of  the  fame  kind  are  called 
allegories,  and  are  explained,  not  by  the  book  wherein  they  are 
found,  but  by  fome  fanciful  commentary  on  them.  Sometimes 
the  order  of  allegory  is  inverted,  and  things,  plain  in  them- 
lelves,  are  affumed  to  be  allegories,  in  order  to  eftabliflu, 
upon  them,  fuch  doflrines  as  fuit  theological  hypothefes  ; 
many  examples  of  which  m.ay  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  But  the  great  expedient  they  employ  alter  him  likewife, 
is  that  of  myftery  ;  when  things,  that  ftand  in  flat  contra- 
di<5tion  to  the  divine  attributes,  and  that  can  be  neither  difguifed 
by  allegory,  nor  foftened  by  analogy,  are  urged  againft  them. 
When  a  theift  fe^s  nothing  repugnant  to  the  wifdom  and 
power,  or  any  other  attributes  of  a  fupreme,  ail-perfed  Being, 
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in  the  works  of  God,  and  therefore  thinks  himfclf  juftified  in 
rejecting  the  impiety  of  thofe  who  would  impofc  on  hiia,  as  the 
wordof  God,  a  book  which  contains  fcarce  anything  ihatisnot 
fo,   the  divine  has  recourfe   to  exclamation,      Reftrain  your 
profane  temerity,  he  cries.     The  wifdom  of  God  is  not  like 
the  wifdom  of  man,  nor  the  juftice  of  God  like  the  juftice  of 
man  ;   and  who  art  thou,  O  man  !   who  prefumeft  to  found 
the  depths  of  either  ?  There  is  fomething  fo  impudent,  as  well 
as  abfurd  in  this  proceeding,  that  common  as  it  is,  one  can  fee 
no  example  of  it   without   furprife  ;   for  what  can  any  man 
mean,   who  iniifls  that  I  fliould  receive  thcfe  books,    as   the 
word  of  God,   on  account  of  the  evident  marks  of  a  divine 
original,  which  he  pretends  to  fliew  me  in  them  ;   and  then 
flops  me  in  this  examination,  by  affuming  the  very  thing  that 
is  in  queftion?  There  are  many  appearances,  no  doubt,  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  fyftems  which  may  pafs  for  myfteries,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  them  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  either  oi  thefe,  repugnant  to  any  excellency  which  we  ought 
to  attribute  to  the  fupreme  Being.     We  confefs  our  ignorance, 
but  we  do  not  therefore  call  in  queftion  the  divine  attributes, 
nor  difbelieve  thefe  fyftems  to  be  his  work,  nor  the  law  of  na- 
ture to  be  his  law.    Had  we  the  fame  certainty  that  the  jewifli 
fcriptures  were  his  word,  we  might  reafon  in  the  fame  manner 
about  them.    But  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  his  word,  tho' 
we  know  that  the  phyftcal  and  moral  fyftems  are  his  work, 
whilft  we  find  in  them  fuch  repugnancies  to  the  nature  of  an 
all-perkcl  Being  ;   not  myfteries,  but  abfurdities  ;  not  things 
incomprehenfible,  but  things  that  imply,  manifeftly,  contra- 
didlion  with  his  nature.      They  imply  it  fo  ftrongly,   that  if 
we  believe  in  Moses  and  his  God,  we  cannot  believe  in  that 
God,  Vviiom  our  leafon  iTiews  us ;  nay,  we  muft  believe  againft 
knowledge,    and  oppofe   the  authority  of  jewifli  traditions 
tu  demonftrv.tion. 
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Here  will  I  conclude,  having  faid  enough,  I  think,  to 
iliew  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  fufficiently  proved,  by 
the  univerfality  of  tradition  ;  that  the  teftimony  of  Moses 
cannot  be  reputed  an  hiftorical  teftimony,  if  we  give  no  more 
credit  to  him  than  we  fhould  give  to  any  other  hiftorian  ;  and 
that  we  cannot  admit  his  teftimony,  for  divine,  without  abfur- 
dity  and  blafphemy. 
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The    INTRODUCTION. 


Dear  Sir, 

SINCE  you  have  begun,  at  myrequeft,  the  work  which  I 
have  wifhed  long  that  you  would  undertake,  it  is  but 
reafonable  that  I  fubmit  to  the  tafk  you  impofe  upon  me. 
Mere  compliance  with  any  thing  you  delire,  is  a  pleafure  to 
me.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  this  compliance  is  a 
little  interefted ;  and  that  I  may  not  affume  more  merit  with 
you,  than  I  really  have,  I  will  own  that  in  performing  this  ad: 
of  friendfhip,  for  fuch  you  are  willing  to  efteem  it,  the  purity 
of  my  motive  is  corrupted  by  fome  regard  to  my  private  uti- 
lity. In  fhort,  I  fufped:  you  to  be  guilty  of  a  very  friendly 
fraud,  and  to  mean  my  fervice,  vvhilft  vou  feem  to  mean  your 
own. 

In  leading  me  to  difcourfe,  as  you  have  done  often,  and  in 
prefTmg  me  to  v/rite  as  you  do  now,  on  certain  fubjecfls,  you 
may  propofe  to  draw  me  back  to  thofe  trains  of  -thoftght, 

which 
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which  are,  above  all  others,  worthy  to  employ  the  human 
mind,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  They  have  been  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  bufinefs  and  diffipations  of  the  world,  but 
they  were  never  fo  more  grievoufly  to  me,  nor  lefs  ufefully  to 
the  public,  than  lince  royal  fedudion  prevailed  on  me  to 
abandon  the  quiet  and  leifure  of  the  retreat  I  had  chofen 
abroad,  and  to  ncgled  the  example  of  Rutilius,  for  I  might 
have  imitated  him  in  this  at  leall,  who  fled  further  from  his 
country  when  he  was  invited  home. 

You  have  begun  your  ethic  epiflles  in  a  mafterly  manner. 
You  have  copied  no  other  writer,  nor  will  you,  I  think,  be 
copied  by  any  one.  It  is  with  genius  as  it  is  with  beauty  ; 
there  are  a  thoufand  pretty  things  that  charm  alike ;  but  fupe- 
rior  genius,  likeffuperior  beauty,  has  always  fomething  par- 
ticular, fomething  that  belongs  to  itfelf  alone.  It  is  always 
diftinguiihable,  not  only  from  thofe  who  have  no  claim  to 
excellence,  but  even  from  thofe  who  excel,  when  any  fuch 
there  are. 

I  AM  pleafed,  you  may  be  fure,  to  find  your  fatire  turn  in 
the  very  beginning  of  thefe  epiftles,  againft  the  principal  caufe, 
for  fuch  you  know  that  I  think  it,  of  all  the  errors,  all  the 
contradictions,  and  all  the  difputes  which  have  arifen  among 
thofe  who  impofethemfelves  on  their  fellow-creatures  for  great 
mafters,  and  almoft  fole  proprietors  of  a  gift  of  God,  which  is' 
common  to  the  whole  fpecies.  This  gift  is  reafon,  a  faculty,  or 
rather  an  aggregate  of  ficulties,  that  is  beftowed,  in  different  de- 
grees, and  not  in  the  higheft  certainly,  on  thofe  who  make  the 
higheft  pretenfions  to  it.  Let  your  fatire  chaflife,  and  if  it  be 
polfible,  humble  that  pride,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
their  vain  curiofity,  and  bold  prefumption  ;  which  renders 
them  dogmatical  ia  the  midif  of  ignorance,  and  often  fceptical 
I  in 
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in  the  midft  of  knowledge.  The  man  who  is  pufFed  up- 
with  this  philofophical  pride,  whether  divine,  or  theift,  or 
atheift,  deferves  no  more  to  be  refpedled,  than  one  of  thofe 
trifling  creatures,  who  are  confcious  of  little  elfc  than  their 
animality,  and  who  flop  as  far  fhort  of  the  attainable  perfec- 
tions of  their  nature,  as  the  other  attempts  to  go  beyond  them. 
You  will  difcover  as  many  filly  affedions,  as  much  foppery 
and  futility,  as  much  inconliftency  and  low  artifice,  in  one 
as  in  the  other.  I  never  met  the  mad-woman  at  Brentford, 
decked  out  in  new  and  old  rags,  and  nice  and  fantaflical  in 
the  manner  of  wearing  them,  without  refledling  on  many  of 
the  profound  fcholars,  and  fublime  philofophers  of  our  own, 
riud  of  former  ages. 

You  may  expect  fome  contradidion,  and  fome  obloquy  on 
the  part  of  thefe  men,    tho'  you  will  have  lefs  to  apprehend 
from  their  malice  and  refentment,  than  a  writer  in  profe  on 
the  fame  fubjeils  would  have.      You  will  be  fafer  in  the  ge- 
neralities of  poetry,    and  I  know  your  precaution  enough  to 
know,  that  you  v^'ill  fcreen  yourfelf  in  them  againft  any  dired: 
charge  of  heterodoxy.      But  the  great  clamor  of  all  will  be 
raifed  when  you  defcend  lower,  and  let  your  mufe  loofe  among 
the  herd  of  mankind.      Then  will  thofe  powers  of  dullnefsj 
whom  you  have  ridiculed  into  immortality,    be  called  forth 
in  one  united  phalanx   againfl  you.      But  why  do  I  talk  of 
what  may  happen  ?    You  have  experienced  lately  fomething 
more   than   I   prognofticate.      Fools    and   knaves   fhould   be 
modefl  at  leafl:,    they  fliould  afk  quarter  of  men  of  fcnfe 
and  virtue  ;   and  fo  they  do  till  they  grow  up  to  a  majority  ; 
till  a  limilitude  of  character  afTures  them  of  the  protcflion 
of  the  great.      But  then  vice  and  folly,  fuch  as  prevail  in  our 
country,    corrupt  our  manners,  deform  even  focial  life,    and 
contribute  to  make  us   ridiculous  as  well  as  miferable,  will 
Vol.   III.  R  r  claim 
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claim  refpedl  for  the  fake  of  the  vicious  and  the  foolifh.  It 
will  be  then  no  longer  fufficient  to  fpare  perfons ;  for  to  draw- 
even  charafters  of  imagination  muft  become  criminal,  when- 
the  application  of  them  to  thofe  of  higheft  rank,  and  greatefb 
power,  cannot  fail  to  be  made.  You  began  to  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  tafte,  or  the  no  tafte  in  gardening  and  building,  of 
fome  men  who  are  at  great  expence  in  both.  What  a  clamor 
Vv'^as  raifed  inftantly  ?  The  name  of  Timon  was  applied  to  a 
noble  perfon  with  double  malice,  to  make  him  ridiculous, 
and  you  who  lived  in  friendfhip  with  him,  odious.  By  the 
authority  that  employed  itfelf  to  encourage  this  clamor,  and 
by  the  induftry  ufed  to  fpread  and  fupport  it,  one  would  have 
thought  that  you  had  dircded  your  fatyr  in  that  epiftle  to  po-~ 
litical  fubjeds,  and  had  inveighed  againft  thofe  who  im- 
poverifh,  difhonor,  and  fell  their  country,  inftead  of  making 
yourfelf  inofFenfively  merry  at  the  expence  of  men  who  ruin 
none  but  themfelves,  and  render  none  but  themfelves  ridicu- 
lous. What  will  the  clamor  be,  and  how  will  the  fame  autho- 
rity fom-cnt  it,  when  you  proceed  to  lafh,  in  other  inftances^ 
our  want  ol  elegance  even  in  luxury,  and  our  wild  profulion, 
the  fource  of  infatiabje  rapacity,  and  almoft  univerfal  ve- 
nality ?  My  mind  forebodes  that  the  time  will  come,  and 
who  knows  liov/  near  it  may  be,  when  other  powers  than 
thofe  of  Grub-ftreet,  may  be  drawn  forth  againft  you;,  and 
when  vice  and  folly  may  be  avowedly  fheltered  behind  a 
power  inftituted  for  better,  and  contrary  purpofes ;  for  pu~ 
nifhment  of  one,   and.  for  the  reformation  of  both^ 

But  however  this  may  be,  purfue  your  talk  undauntedly, 
and  whilfl:  fo  many  others  convert  the  nobleft  employments 
of  human  fociety  into  fordid  trades,  let  the  generous  mufe 
refume  her  antient  dignity,  re-affert  her  antient  prerogative, 
d.nd  inflrud  and  reform  as  v/ell  as  amufe  the  world.  Let  hex 
7  give. 
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give  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  raife  new  affedions 
in  their  minds,  and  determine  in  another  and  better  manne?r 
the  paffions  of  their  hearts.  Poets,  they  fay,  were  the  firft 
philofophers  and  divines,  in  every  country  ;  and  in  ours, 
perhaps,  the  firft  inftitutions  of  religion,  and  civil  policy, 
were  owing  to  our  bards.  Their  tafk  might  be  hard,  their 
merit  was  certainly  great.  But  if  they  were  to  rife  now  from 
the  dead,  they  would  find  the  fecond  tafK,  if  I  miftake  not, 
much  harder  than  the  firft,  and  confefs  it  more  eafy  to  deal 
v/ith  ignorance  than  with  error.  When  focieties  are  once 
eftablifhed,  and  governments  formed,  men  flatter  themfeives 
that  they  proceed  in  cultivating  the  firft  rudiments  of  civility, 
policy,  religion,  and  learning.  But  they  do  not  obferve  that 
the  private  interefts  of  many,  the  prejudices,  aficdions,  and 
pafiions  of  all,  have  a  large  ftiare  in  the  work,  and  often  the 
largeft.  Thefe  put  a  fort  of  bias  on  the  mind,  which  makes 
it  decline  from  the  ftrait  courfe  ;  and  the  further  thefe  fup- 
pofed  improvements  are  carried,  the  greater  this  declination 
grows,  till  men  lofe  fight  of  primitive  and  real  nature,  and 
have  no  other  guide  but  cuftom,  a  fecond  and  a  falfe  nature. 
The  author  of  one  is  Divine  Wifdom,  of  the  other,  human 
imagination  ;  and  yet  whenever  the  fecond  ftands  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  firft,  as  it  does  moft  frequently,  the  fecond  pre- 
vails. From  hence  it  happens,  that  the  moft  civilifed  na- 
tions are  often  guilty  of  injuftice  and  cruelty,  which  the  leaft 
civilifed  would  abhor,  and  that  many  of  the  moft  abfurd 
opinions  and  dodlrines,  which  have  been  impofed  in  the  dark 
ages  of  ignorance,  continue  to  be  the  opinions,  and  dodrines 
of  ages  enlightened  by  philofophy  and  learning.  If  I  was  a 
philofopher,  fays  Montaigne,  I  would  naturalife  art,  inftead 
of  artilifing  nature.  The  exprefiion  is  odd,  but  the  fenfe  is 
good,  and  what  he  recommends  would  be  done,  if  the  rea- 
ions  that  have  been  given  did  not  ftand  in  the  way  ;  if  the 
felf-intereft  of  fome  men,   the   madnefs  of  others,   and  the 
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univerfal  pride  of  the  human  heart,  did  not  determine  thenv 
to  prefer  error  to  truth,   and  authority  to  reafon. 

Whilst  your  mufe  is  employed  to  lafh  the  vicious  into  re- 
pentance,  or  to  laugh  the  tools  of  the  age  into  fliame,   and' 
whilft  £he  rifes  fometimes  to  the  iiobleft  fubjedls  of  philofo- 
phical  meditation,  I  fhall  throw  upon  paper,    for  your  fatif- 
tadion,   and  for  my  own,   feme  part  at  leafl:  of  what  I  have 
thought  and  faid  formerly  on  the  laft  of  thefe  fubjefts,  as  well; 
as  the  reflections  that   they  may  fuggeft   to  me  further  in- 
writing  on  them.      The  ftrange  fituation  I  am  in,   and  the; 
melancholy  ftate  of  public  affairs  take  up  much  of  my  time,, 
divide  or  even  diffipate  my  thoughts,    and  which  is  worfe,. 
drag  the  mind  down  by  perpetual  interruptions,  from  a  phi- 
lofophical  tone,  or  temper,    to  the  drudgery  of  private   and! 
public  buflnefs.      The  laft  lies  neareft  my  heart;  and  fince  I. 
am  once  more  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  my   country,   dif- 
armed,  gagged,  and  almoft  bound  as  I  am,   I  will  not  aban- 
don it  as  long  as   the  integrity   and  perfeverance  of  thofe 
who  are  under  none  of  thefe  difadvantaq-es,  and  with  whom: 
I  now  co-operate,  make  it  reafonable  for  me  to  a<5l  the  fame 
part.      Further  than  this,    no  fhadow  of  duty  obliges  me  to- 
•20.      Plato  ceafed  to  act  for  the  commonwealth,   when  he. 
ceafed  to  perfuade  ;   and  Solon    laid  down  his  arms  before, 
the  public  magazine,  when  Pisistratus  grew  too  ftrong  to 
be  oppofed  any  longer  with  hopes  of  fucceis.. 

Tho'  my  iituation  and  my  engagements  are  fufficiently 
known  to  you,  1  choofe  to  mention  them  on  this  occalion,, 
left  you  fhould  expert  from  me  any  thing  more  than  I  find 
myfeli  able  to  perform  whilil  I  am  in  them,.  It  has  been 
fcid  by  many,  that  they  wanted  time  to  make  their  difcourfes 
Taorter,  and  if  this  be  a  good  excufe,  as  I  think  it  may  be 
7  often, 
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often,  I  lay  in  my  claim  to  it.      You  muft  neither  expedl,  in 
what  I  am  about  to  write  to  you,   that  brevity  which  mio-ht 
be  expeded  in  letters,  or  effays,  nor  that  exadlnefs  of  method, 
nor  that  fulnefs  of  the  feveral  parts  which  they  affedl  to  ob- 
fervc,  who  prefume   to  write  philofophical    trcatifcs.      The 
merit  of  brevity  is  relative  to  the  manner,  and  ftyle,  in  which 
any  fubjcd  is  treated,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  it ;   for  the 
flime  fubjed  may  be  fometimes  treated  very  differently,   and 
yet  very  properly,,  in  both  thefe  refpeds.      Should  the  poet 
make  fyllogifms  in  verfe,  or  purfue  a  long  procefs  of  reafoninor 
in  the  didadic  ftyle,   he  would  be  fure  to  tire  his  reader  on 
the  whole,  like  Lucretius,  tho'  he  reafoned  better  than  the 
Roman,  and  put  into  fome  parts  of  his  work  the  fame  poeti- 
cal fire.      He  may  write,  as  you  have  begun  to  do,  on  philo- 
fophical fubjedls,   but   he  muft  write  in   his   own  charadler. 
He  muft  contrad;,    he  may  iliadow,    he  has  a  right  to  omit 
whatever  will  not  be  caft  in  the  poetic  mold,   and  when  he 
cannot  inftrud,  he  may  hope  to  pleafe.      But  the  philofopher 
has  no  fuch  privileges.      He  may  contraci:  fometimes,  he  muft 
never  fhadow.      He  muft  be  limited  by  his  m/atter,   left  he 
fhould  grow  whimfical ;   and  by  the  parts  of  it  which  he  un- 
derftands  beft,  left  he  fhould  grow  obfcure.      But  thefe  parts 
lie  muft  develope  fully,  and  he  has  no  right  to  omit  any  thing 
that  may  ferve  the  purpofe   of  truth,    whether  it  pleafe,    or 
aot.      As  it  would  be  difingenuous   to  facrifice  truth  to  po- 
pularity,   fo  it  is  trifling  to  appeal  to  the  reafon  and  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  as  every  philofophical  writer  does,  or  muft 
be  ^nderftood  to  do,  and  then  to  talk,    like  Plato,   and  his 
antient    and    modern    difciples,     to    the    imagination    only- 
There  is  no  need  however  to  banifli  eloquence  out  of  philo- 
fophy  ',   and  truth  and  reafon  are  no  eneniies  to  the  purity, 
nor  to  the  ornaments  of  language.      But  as  the  want  of  an. 
exad  determination  of  ideas,  and  of  an  exaft  precifion  in  the 
ufe  of  words,  is  inexcufable  in  a  philofopher,  he  muft  pre- 
fer ve: 
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ferve  tliem,  even  at  the  expence  of  flyle.  In  fliort,  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  bufinefs  ot  the  philofopher  is  to  dilate,  if  I 
may  borrow  this  word  from  Tully,  to  prefs,  to  prove,  to 
convince  ;  and  that  of  the  poet  to  hint,  to  touch  his  fubje6l 
with  fliort  and  fpirited  ftrokes,  to  warm  the  aitedtions,  and 
to  fpeak  to  the  heart. 

Tho'  I  feem  to  prepare  an  apology  for  prolixity  even  in 
writing  effays,  I  will  endeavor  not  to  be  tedious  ;  and  this 
endeavor  may  fucceed  the  better,  perhaps,  by  declining  any 
ovTr  fl;ri6t  obfervation  of  method.  There  are  certain  points 
of  that  which  I  eileem  the  First  Philosophy,  whereof  1  fliall 
never  lofe  fight ;  but  this  will  be  very  confiftent  with  a  fort 
of  epiflolary  licence.  To  digreis,  and  to  ramble,  are  diixcrent 
things  ;  and  he  who  knows  the  country  thro'  which  he  tra- 
vels, may  venture  out  oi  the  high  road  becaufe  he  is  fure  of 
finding  his  way  back  to  it  again.  Thus  the  feveral  matters 
that  may  arife,  even  accidentally  before  me,  will  have  feme 
fliare  in  guiding  m.y  pen. 

I  DARE  not  promife  that  the  feftions  or  members  of  thefe 
eflays  will  bear  that  nice  proportion  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  whole,  which  a  fevere  critic  would  require.  All  I  dare 
promiie  you  is,  that  my  thoughts,  in  what  order  foever  they 
flov/,  fhall  be  communicated  to  you  juft  as  they  pafs  thro' 
my  mind,  jufl  as  they  ufe  to  be  when  we  converfe  together 
on  thofe,  or  any  other  fubjedls ;  when  we  faunter  alone,  or 
as  we  have  often  done  with  good  Arbuthnot,  and  the  j^cofe 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  among  the  multiplied  Icenes  of  your 
little  garden.  That  theatre  is  large  enough  for  my  ambi- 
tion. I  dare  not  pretend  to  inf!:ru6l  mankind,  and  I  am  not 
humble  enough  to  write  to  the  public  lor  any  other  purpofe. 
I  mean,  by  writing  on  fuch  fubjedls  as  I  intend  here,  to  make 

fome 
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fome  trial  of  my  progrcfs  in  fearch  of  the  moft  important 
truths,  and  to  make  this  trial  before  a  friend,  in  whom,  I 
think,  I  may  confide.  Thefe  epiftolary  efl'ays,  therefore, 
will  be  writ  with  as  little  regard  to  form,  and  with  as  little 
referve,  as  1  ufed  to  {hew  in  the  converfations  which  have 
given  occalion  to  them,  when  I  maintained  the  fame  opi- 
nions, and  infilled  on  the  fame  reafons  in  defence  of  them. 

It  might  feem  ftrange  to  a  man,  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  world,  and  in  particular  with  the  philofophical  and  theo- 
logical tribe,  that  fo  much  precaution  fhould  be  necelTary  in 
the  communication  of  our  thoughts  on  any  fubjecl  of  the  firft 
philofophy,  which  is  of  common  concern  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  and  v/herein  no  one  can  have,  according  to 
nature  and  truth,  any  feparate  intereft.  Yet  fo  it  is.  The 
feparate  interefts  we  cannot  have  by  God's  inftitutions,  are 
created  by  thofe  of  man  ;  and  there  is  no  fubjedt  on  which 
men  deal  more  unfairly  with  one  another  than  this.  There 
are  feparate  interefts,  to  mention  them  in  general  only,  of 
prejudice,  and  of  profeffion.  By  the  firft,  men  fet  out  in; 
the  fearch  of  truth  under  the  conduct  of  error,  and  work  up' 
their  heated  imaginations  often  to  fuch  a  delirium,  that  the 
more  genius,  and  the  more  learning  they  have,  the  madder 
they  grow.  By  the  fecond,  they  are  fworn^  as  it  were,  to. 
follow  ail  their  lives  the  authority  of  fome  particular  fchool^ 
to  which  "  tanquam  fcopulo  adhocrefcunt  *  ;"  for  the  con- 
dition of  their  engagement  is  to  defend  certain  doftrines,  and 
even  mere  forms  of  fpeech,  without  examination,  or  to  ex- 
amine only  in  order  to  defend  them.  By  both,  they  become 
philofophers  as  men  became  chriftians  in  the  primitive 
church,,  or  as  they  determined  themfelves  about  difputed 
dodlrines;  for,  fays  Hilarius,  writing  to  St.  Austin,  *'  Your 
"   holinefs  knows,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  faithful  em- 

^^  braccj, 

*  TULL.Y.. 
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"  brace,  or  refufe  to  embrace  a  dodlrine,  for  no  reafon 
"  but  the  impreffion  which  the  name  and  authority  of  fomc 
"  body  or  other  makes  on  them."  What  now  can  a  man 
who  feeks  truth,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  and  is  indifferent 
where  he  finds  it,  expert  from  any  communication  of  his 
thoughts  to  fuch  men  as  thefe  ?  He  will  be  much  deceived,  if 
he  expedls  any  thing  better  than  impofition,  or  altercation. 

Few  men  have,  I  believe,  confultcd  others,  both  the  living 
and  the  dead,  with  lefs  prefumption,   and  in  a  greater  ipirit 
of  docility,  than  I  have  done  ;   and  the  more   I  have   con- 
fulted,  the  lefs  have  I  found  of  that  inward  convi<5lion  on 
which  a  mind  that  is  not  abfolutely  implicit,   can   reft.      I  ^ 
thought,  for  a  time,  that  this  muft  be  my  fault.      1  dilVrufted 
myfelf,   not  my  teachers,  men  ot  the  greateft  name,   antient 
and  modern.      But  I  found  at  lafl,    that  it  was  fafer  to  trull 
myfelf  than  them,   and  to  proceed  by  the  light  of  my  own 
underftanding,   than  to  v/ander  after  thefe  "  ignes  fatui"  of 
philofophy.      If  I  am  able  therefore  to  tell  you  eafily,   and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  clearly  and.  diilindlly  as  to  be  eafily  un- 
derfcood,   and  fo  firongly  as  not  to  be  eafily  refuted,  how  1 
have  thought  for  myfelf,    I  fliall   be  perfuaded  that  I  have 
thought  enough  on  thefe  fubjeds.      If  I  am  not  able  to  do 
this,   it   will    be   evident  that  I   have   not  thought  on  them 
enough.      I  muft  review  my  opinions,    difcover,   and  correal 
my  errors. 

I  HAVE  faid,  that  the  fubjeds  I  mean,  and  v/hich  will  be  the 
principal  objeds  of  thefe  eilays,  are  thofe  of  the  firrl  philofo- 
phy, and  it  is  fit  therefore,  that  I  fiiould  explain  v/hat  I  under- 
ftand  by  the  firfl;  philofophy.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  under- 
fiand  V,  hat  has  paiTcd  commonly  under  that  name,  mctaphyfi- 
cal  pnevimatics,  for  inftance,  or  ontology.  'J'he  firft  are  con- 
verfant  about  imaginary  fubftances,  fuch  as  may,  and  may  not 

exift. 
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exift.  That  there  is  a  God  we  can  dcmonftratc  ;  and  altho*  we 
know  nothing  of  his  manner  of  being,  yet  we  acknowledge 
him  to  be  immaterial,  becaufe  a  thoufand  abfurditics,  and  fuch 
as  imply  the  ftrongeft  contradidion,  refultfromthe  fuppofition 
that  the  fupreme  Being  is  a  fyftem  of  matter.  But  of  any 
other  fpirits  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have  any  knowledge, 
and  no  man  will  be  inquisitive  about  fpiritual  phyfiognomy, 
nor  go  about  to  enquire,  I  believe,  at  this  time,asEvoDius  en- 
quired of  St.  Austin,  whether  our  immaterial  part,  the  foul, 
does  not  remain  united,  when  it  forfakes  this  grofs  terreftrial 
body,  to  fome  ^ethereal  body,  more  fubtil,  and  more  fine, 
which  was  one  of  the  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  whimfies ; 
nor  be  under  any  concern  to  know,  if  this  be  not  the  cafe  of 
the  dead,  how  fouls  can  be  diftinguifhed  after  their  fepara- 
tion,  that  of  Dives  for  example  from  that  of  Lazarus.  The 
fecond,  that  is  ontology,  treats  moft  fcientifically  of  Being  ab- 
ftradled  from  all  Being  "  de  ente  quatenus  ens.  It  came  in 
fafhion  whilft  Aristotle  was  in  fafhion,  and  has  been  fpun 
into  an  immenfe  web  out  of  fcholaftic  brains.  But  it  (hould 
be,  and  I  think  it  is  already  left  to  the  acute  difciples  of 
Leibnitz  who  dug  for  gold  in  the  ordure  of  the  fchools  ; 
and  to  other  German  wits.  Let  them  darken  by  tedious  defi- 
nitions, what  is  too  plain  to  need  any  ;  or  let  them  employ 
their  vocabulary  of  barbarous  terms,  to  propagate  an  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  which  is  fuppofed  to  exprefs  fuch  abftradlions  as 
they  cannot  make,  and  according  to  which  however  they  pre- 
fume  often  to  control  the  particular,  and  moft  evident  truths 
of  experimental  knowledge.  Such  reputed  fcience  deferves  no 
rank  in  philofophy,  not  the  laft,  and  much  Icfs  the  fiift. 

I  desire  you  not  to  imagine  neither,  that  I  underftand  by 
the  firfl:  philofophy,  even  fuch  a  fcience  as  my  *  Lord  Bacon 

*  A-dvan,  of  Learn,  lib.  2. 
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defcribes,  a  fclence  of  general  obfervations,  and  axioms,  fuch 
as  do  not  belong  properly  to  any  particular  part  of  fcience,  but 
are  common  to  many,  "  and  of  an  higher  ftage,"  as  he  ex- 
prefies  himfelf.  He  complains,  that  philofophers  have  not  gone 
up  to  the  "  fpring-head,"  which  would  be  of"  general,  and 
"  excellent  ufe  for  the  difclofing  of  nature,  and  the  abridgment 
"  of  art ;"  tho'  they  "  draw  now  and  then  a  bucket  of  water 
**  out  of  the  well  for  fome  particular  ufe."  I  refped:,  no  man 
more,  this  great  authority,  but  I  refpecl  no  authority  enough 
to  fubfcribe  on  the  faith  of  it,  to  that  which  appears  to  me 
fantaftical,  as  if  it  were  real.  Now  this  fpring-head  of  fcience 
is  purely  fantaftical,  and  the  figure  conveys  a  falfe  notion  to 
the  mind,  as  figures,  employed  licentioufiy,  are  apt  to  do.  The 
great  author  himfelf  calls  thefe  "  axioms,"  which  are  to  confti- 
tute  his  firft  philofophy,  "  obfervations."  Such  they  are  pro- 
perly, for  there  are  fome  imiform  principles,  or  uniform  im- 
preffions  of  the  fame  nature  to  be  obferved  in  very  different 
fubje6ls,  "  unaeademque  naturae  veftigia  aut  fignacula  diver- 
"  fis  materiis  &  fubjedis  impreffa."  Thefe  obfervations,  there- 
fore, when  they  are  fufficiently  verified  and  well-eftabliihed, 
may  be  properly  applied  in  difcourfe,  or  writing,  from  one  fub- 
je6l  to  another.  But  I  apprehend  that  when  they  are  fo  applied, 
they  ferve  rather  to  illullrate  a  propofition  than  to  "  difclofe 
*'  nature,"  or  to  "  abridge  art."  They  may  have  a  better  foun- 
dation than  fimilitudes,  and  comparifons  more  loofely ,  and  more 
fuperficially  made.  They  may  compare  realities,  not  appear- 
ances ;  things  that  nature  has  made  alike,  not  things  that  feeni 
only  to  have  fome  relation  of  this  kind  in  our  imaginations,. 
But  ftill  they  are  comparifons  of  things  diftind:,  and  indepen- 
dent. They  do  not  lead  us  to  things  ;  but  things  that  are 
had  us  to  make  them.  Fie  who  poifeffcs  two  fciences,  and 
the  fame  will  be  often  true  of  arts,  may  find  in  certain  refpeds 
a  iimiiitude  between  them,  becaufe  he  pofieiTes  both.  If  he 
I  did 
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did  not  pofl'efs  both,  he  would  be  led  by  neither  to  tlie  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  other.  Such  obfervations  are  effects,  not  means  of 
knowledge,  and  therefore  to  fuppofe  that  any  colleclion  of  them 
can  conftitute  a  fcience  of  an  *'  higher  ftage,"  from  whence 
we  may  reafon  "  a  priori"  down  to  particulars, is,  I  prcfume,to 
fuppofe  fomething  very  groundlefs,  and  very  ufelefs  at  beft  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  A  pretended  fcience  of  this 
kind  muft  be  barren  of  knowledge,  and  may  be  fruitful  of 
error,  as  the  Periian  magic  was,  if  it  proceeded  on  the  faint 
analogy  that  may  be  difcovered  between  phyiics  and  politics, 
and  deduced  the  rules  of  civil  government  from  what  the  pro- 
felTors  of  it  obferved  of  the  operations,  and  works  of  nature 
in  the  material  world.  The  very  fpecimen  of  their  magic, 
which  my  lord  Bacon  has  given,  would  be  fufHcient  to  juflify 
what  is  here  objected  to  his  dodrine. 

Let  us  conclude  this  head  by  mentioning  two  examples 
among  others,  which  he  brings  to  explain  the  better  what  he 
means  by  his  firft  philofophy.  The  firft  is  this  axiom  *,  "  if 
*'  to  unequals  you  add  equals,  all  will  be  unequal."  This, 
he  fays,  is  an  "  axiom  of  juftice,  as  well  as  of  mathematics," 
and  he  afks  whether  there  is  not  a  "  true  coincidence  between 
*'  commutative,  and  diftributive  juftice,  and  arithmetical,  and 
"  geometrical  proportion  ?"  But  I  would  afk  in  my  turn,  whe- 
ther the  certainty  that  any  arithmetician,  or  geometrician  has 
of  the  arithmetical,  or  geometrical  truth,  will  lead  him  to  dif- 
cover  this  coincidence  ?  I  afk  whether  the  moft  profound  law- 
yer, whenever  heard,  perhaps,  this  axiom,  would  be  led  to  it 
by  his  notions  of  commutative,  and  diftributive  juftice?  Cer- 
tainly not.  He  who  is  well  fkilled  in  arithmetic,  or  geometry, 
and  in  jurifprudence,  may  obferve,  perhaps,  this  uniformity  of 

S  f  2  natural 

'^  Si  insequalibus  addas  cequalia,  omnia  erunt  inaequalia. 
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natural  principle  or  impreflion  ;  becaufe  he  is  fo  fkilled,  tho* 
to  fay  the  truth  it  be  not  very  obvious :  but  he  will  not  have 
derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  any  fpring-head  of  a  firft 
philofophy,  from  any  fcience  of  an  "  higher  ftage"  chan  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  jurifprudence. 

The  fecond  example  is  this  axiom  *,  "  that  the  deftrudion 
*'  of  things  is  prevented  by  the  redudlion  of  them  to  their  firfl 
"  principles."  This  rule  is  faid  to  hold  in  religion,  in  phy- 
lics,  and  in  politics,  and  Machiavel  is  quoted  for  having  efta- 
blifhed  it  in  the  laft  of  thefe.  Now,  tho'  this  axiom  be  gene- 
rally, it  is  not  univerfally  true  ;  and  to  fay  nothing  of  phyfics, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  produce,  in  contradid:ion  to  it,  examples 
of  religious,  and  civil  inflitutions,  that  would  have  perifhed  if 
they  had  been  kept  ftridly  to  their  firfl:  principles,  and  that 
have  been  fupported  by  departing  more  or  lefs  from  them.  It 
may  feem  juftly  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  author  of  "  the 
"  advancement  of  learning"  ihould  efpoufe  this  maxim  in  re- 
ligion, and  politics,  as  well  as  phyfics,  {o  abfolutely,  and  that 
he  fhould  place  it  as  an  axiom  of  his  firft  philofophy  rela- 
tively to  the  three,  fince  he  could  not  do  it  without  falling  into 
the  abufe  he  condemns  fo  much  in  his  "  organum  novum  -f  ;" 
the  abufe  philofophers  are  guilty  of  when  they  fuffer  the  mind 
to  rife  too  faft,  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  from  particulars  to  remote  and 
general  axioms.  That  the  author  of  the  "  political  difcourfes'"' 
fhould  fall  into  this  abufe,  is  not  at  all  ftrange.  The  fame 
abufe  runs  through  all  his  writings,  in  which,  among  many  wife, 
and  many  v/ieked  refledlions,  and  precepts,  he  eftablilhes  fre- 
quently general  maxims,  or  rules  of  condu6t  on  a  few  parti- 
cular examples,  and  fometimes  on  a  fingle  example.   Upon  the 

whole 

*  Interitus  rei  arcetur  per  reduftionem  ejus  ad  principia. 

■f utintelkctua  a  particujanbus  ad  axiomata  remota,  et  quafi  generaliflima, 

faliat,  et  volet. 
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whole  matter,  one  of  thefe  axioms  communicates  no  know- 
ledge but  that  which  we  muft  have  before  we  can  know  the 
axiom,  and  the  other  may  betray  us  into  great  error  when  we 
apply  it  to  ufe  and  adlion.  One  is  unprofitable,  the  other 
dangerous ;  and  the  philofophy,  which  admits  them  as  prin- 
ciples of  general  knowledge,  deferves  ill  to  be  reputed  phi- 
lofophy. It  would  have  been  juft  as  ufeful,  and  much  more 
fafe,  to  admit  into  this  receptacle  of  axioms,  thofe  felf-evi" 
dent,  and  neceffary  truths  alone,  of  which  we  have  an  im- 
mediate perception,  fince  they  are  not  confined  to  any  fpecial 
parts  of  fcience,  but  are  common  to  feveral,  or  to  all.  Thus 
thefe  profitable  axioms,  "  what  is,  is  ;  the  whole  is  bigger 
"  than  a  part,"  and  divers  others,  might  ferve  to  enlarge  the 
fpring-head  of  a  firft  philofophy,  and  be  of  excellent  ufe  in 
arguing,  "  ex  pr^cognitis  et  przeconceilis." 

If  you  afk  me  now,  what  I  underftand  then  by  a  firft  phi- 
lofophy ?  My  anfwer  will  be  fuch  as  I  fuppofe  you  already 
prepared  to  receive.  I  underftand  by  a  firft  philofophy,  that 
which  deferves  the  firft  place  on  account  ot  the  dignity,  and 
importance  of  it's  objects,  '*  natural  theology  or  theilm,  and 
"  natural-  religion  or  ethics."  If  we  confidcr  the  order  of 
the  feiences  in  their  rife  and  progrefs,  the  firft  place  belongs 
to  natural  philofophy,  the  mother  ot  them  all,  or  the  truiiR 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  out  ot  which,  and  in  proportion 
to  which,,  like  fo  many  branches,  they  all  grow.  Thelc 
branches  fpreadwide,  and  bear  even  truits  of  difi^erent  kinds. 
But  the  fap  that  made  them  flioot,  and  makes  them  flourilli, 
rifes  from  the  root  through  the  trunk,^  and  their  productions 
are  varied  according  to  the  varietv  ot  ftrainers  throuo-hwhich 
it  flows.  In  plain  terms,.  I  Ipeak  not  here  of  fupernatural, 
or  revealed  fcience,  and.  therefore,  I  fay,  that  all  fcience,  it 
it  be  real,  muft  rile  from,  below,  and  trom  our  own  level.   It 

cannot 
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cannot  defcend  from  above,  nor  from  fuperior  fyftems  of  be- 
ing and  knowledge.  Truth  of  exiftence  is  truth  of  knowledge, 
and  therefore  reafon  fearches  after  them  in  one  of  thefe  fcenes, 
where  both  are  to  be  found  together,  and  are  within  our 
reach  ;  whilfl  imagination  hopes  fondly  to  find  them  in  ano- 
ther, where  both  of  them  are  to  be  found,  but  furely  not  by 
us.  The  notices  we  receive  from  without  concerning  the  be- 
ings that  furround  us,  and  the  inward  confcioufnefs  we  have 
of  our  own,  are  the  foundations,  and  the  true  criterions  too,  of 
all  the  knowledge  we  acquire  of  body  and  of  mind  ;  and 
body  and  mind  are  objeds  alike  of  natural  philofophy.  We 
affume  commonly  that  they  are  two  diftin6l  fubftances.  Be  it 
fo.  They  are  ftill  united,  and  blended,  as  it  were,  together, 
in  one  human  nature  :  and  all  natures,  united  or  not,  fall  with- 
in the  province  of  natural  philofophy.  On  the  hypothefis  in- 
deed that  body  and  foul  are  two  diftinft  fubftances,  one  of 
which  fubfifts  after  the  diffolution  of  the  other,  certain  men, 
who  have  taken  the  whimfical  title  of  metaphyficians,  as  if 
they  had  fcience  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  or  of  nature 
difcoverable  by  others,  have  taken  likewife  to  themfelves 
the  dodlrine  of  mind,  and  have  left  that  of  body,  under 
the  name  of  phyfics,  to  a  fuppofed  inferior  order  of  philofo- 
phers.  But  the  right  of  thefe  ftands  good  ;  for  all  the  know- 
ledge that  can  be  acquired  about  mind,  or  the  unextended 
fubftance  of  the  Cartefians,  muff  be  acquired,  like  that  about 
"body,  or  the  extended  fubftance,  within  the  bounds  of  their 
province,  and  by  the  means  they  employ,  particular  experi- 
ments and  obfervations.  Nothing  can  be  true  of  mind,  any 
more  than  of  body,  that  is  repugnant  to  thefe  ;  and  an  in- 
telledtual  hypothefis,  which  is  not  fupportedby  the  intelledtual 
phasnomena,  is,  at  leaft,  as  ridiculous  as  a  corporeal  hypo- 
thefis which  is  not  fupported  by  the  corporeal  phaenomena. 

If 
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If  I  have  faid  thus  much  in  this  place  concerning  natural 
philofophy,  it  has  not  been  without  good  reafon.  I  coniider 
theology  and  ethics  as  the  firft  of  fciences  in  pre-eminence  of 
rank.  But  I  confider  the  conftant  contemplation  of  nature, 
by  which  I  mean  the  whole  fyftem  of  God's  works,  as  far  as  it 
lies  open  to  us,  as  the  common  fpring  of  all  fciences,  and 
even  of  thefe.  What  has  been  faid,  agreeably  to  this  notion, 
feems  to  me  evidently  true  ;  and  yet  metaphyfical  divines  and 
philofophers  proceed  in  diredl  contradidion  to  it,  and  have 
thereby,  if  I  miftake  not,  bewildered  themfelves  and  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  in  fuch  inextricable  labyrinths  of  hypothe- 
tical reafoning,  that  few  men  can  find  their  way  back,  and 
none  can  find  it  forward  into  the  road  of  truth.  To  dwell  long, 
and  on  fome  points  always,  in  particular  knowledge,  tires  the 
patience  of  thefe  impetuous  philofophers.  They  fly  to  gene- 
rals. To  confider,  attentively,  even  the  minutelf  phcenomena 
of  body  and  mind  mortifies  their  pride.  Rather  than  creep 
up  flawly,  a  pofteriori,  to  a  little  general  knowledge,  they 
foar  at  once  as  far,  and  as  high,  as  imagination  can  carry  them. 
From  thence  they  dcfcend  again  armed  with  fyftems  and  argu- 
ments a  priori,  and  regardlcis  how  thefe  agree,  or  clafli 
with  the  phoenomena  of  nature,  they  impofe  them  on  man- 
kind. 

It  is  this  manner  of  philofophifing,  this  prepofterous  me- 
thod of  beij-inning:  onr  I'earch  alter  truth,  out  of  the  bounds  of 
human  knovv'ledge,  or  of  continuing  it  beyond  them,  that  has 
corrupted  natural  theology,  and  natural  religion  in  all  ages. 
They  have  been  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  grown,, 
and  v.'as  fo  long  fince,  as  neceffary  to  plead  the  caufe  ot  God, 
il  I  may  ufe  this  exprefiion  after  Seneca,  againft  the  divine, 
as  againf!:  the  atheift  ;  to  afiert  his  exiflence  afiainfc  the  latter,. 
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to  defend  his  attributes  againft  the  former,  and  to  juflify  his 
providence  againft  both.  To  both,  a  fincere  and  humble 
thcift  might  fay  very  properly,  "  I  make  no  difference  between 
"  you  on  many  occahons ;  becaufe  it  is  indifferent  *  whether 
"  you  deny,  or  defame  the  fupreme  Being  ;"  nay,  Plutarch, 
tho'  little  orthodox  in  theology,  was  not  in  the  wrong,  per- 
haps, when  he  declared  the  laft  to  be  the  worft. 

In  treating  the  fubjecfls  about  which  I  fhall  write  to  you  in 
thefe  letters,  or  effays,  it  will  be  therefore  neceffary  to  diftinguifh 
g-enuine  and  pure  theifm,  from  the  unnatural,  and  profane 
mixtures  of  human  imagination;  "  what  we  can  know  of 
"  God,  from  what  we  cannot  know."  This  is  the  more  ne- 
cefiary  too ;  becaufe,  whilft  true  and  falfe  notions  about  God 
and  religion  are  blended  together  in  our  minds,  under  one  fpe- 
cious  name  of  fcience,  the  falfe  are  more  likely  to  make  men 
doubt  of  the  true,  as  it  often  happens,  than  to  perfuade  men 
that  they  are  true  themfelves.  Now  in  order  to  this  purpofe, 
nothing  can  be  more  effedlual  than  to  go  to  the  root  of  error, 
of  that  primitive  error  which  encourages  our  curiolity,  fuflains 
our  pride,  fortifies  our  prejudices,  and  gives  pretence  to  de- 
lufion.  This  primitive  error  confifts  in  the  high  opinion  we 
are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  human  mind,  the'  it  holds,  in  truth, 
a  very  low  rank  in  the  intelledual  fyftem.  To  cure  this  error, 
we  need  only  turn  our  eyes  inward,  and  contemplate  impar- 
tially what  paffes  there  from  the  infancy  to  the  maturity  of 
the  mind.  Thus  it  will  not  be  difficult,  and  thus  alone  it  is 
poffible,  to  dilcovcr  the  true  nature  of  human  knowledge, 
how  far  it  extends,  how  far  it  is  real,  and  where,  and  how 
it  begins  to  be  fantaftical. 

Such  an  enquiry,  if  it  cannot  check  the  prcfumption,  nor 
humble  the  pride  of  metaphyficians,  may  ferve  to  undeceive 

others. 
*  Utrum  deum  neees  an  infames. 
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others.      Locke  purfued  it.      He  grounded  all  he  taught  on 
the  phasnomena  of  nature.      He  appealed  to  the  experience 
and  confcious  knowledge  of  every  one,    and  rendered  all  he 
advanced  intelligible.      Leibnitz,    one  of  the  vaineft,    and 
moft  chimerical  men  that  ever  got  a  name  in  philofophy,  and 
who  is  often  fo  unintelligible,  that.no  man  ought  to  believe 
he  underftood  himfelf,    cenfured  Locke  as  a  fuperficial  phi- 
lofopher.      What  has  happened  ?   The  philofophy  of  one  has 
forced  it's  way  into  general  approbation  :    that  of  the  other 
has  carried  no  convicflion,  and  fcarce  any  information  to  thofe 
who  have  mifpent  their  time  about  it.      To  fpeak  the  truth, 
tho'  it  may  feem  a  paradox,    our  knowledge  on  many  fub- 
jeds,    and  particularly  on  thofe  which  we  intend  here,  muft 
be  fuperficial  to  be  real.      This  is  the  condition  of  hurpanity. 
We  are  placed,  as  it  were,  in  an  intellectual  twilight,  where 
we  difcover  but  few  things  clearly,   and  none  intirely,    and 
yet  fee  juft  enough  to  tempt  us  with   the  hope  of  making 
better  and  more  difcoveries.      Thus  flattered,  men  pufh  their 
enquiries    on,    and  may  be   properly   enough    compared    to 
*IxioN,  who  "  imagined  he  had  Juno  in  his  arms  whilft  he 
*'  embraced  a  cloud." 

To  be  contented  to  know  things,  as  God  has  made  us 
capable  of  knowing  them,  is  then  a  firft  principle  neceflary 
to  fecure  us  from  falling  into  error  ;  and  if  there  is  any  fub- 
jedl  upon  which  we  fhould  be  moft  on  our  guard  againft  er- 
ror, it  is  furely  that  which  I  have  called  here  the  "  firft  phi- 
*^  fophy."  God  is  hid  from  us  in  the  majefty  of  his  nature, 
and  the  little  we  difcover  of  him,  muft  be  discovered  by  the 
light  that  is  reflected  from  his  works.  Out  of  this  light, 
therefore,  we  fhould  never  go  in  our  enquiries  and  reafonings 
about  his  nature,  his  attributes,  and  the  order  of  his  provi- 
VoL.  in.  T  t  dencc: 

*  Lord  Bacon, 
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dence  :  and  yet  upon  thefe  fubjeds,  men  depart  the  furtheft 
_from  it,  nay,  they  who  depart  the  furtheft,  are  the  befl:  heard 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  lefs  men  know,  the  more 
they  believe  that  they  know.  Belief  paffes  in  their  minds  for 
knowledge  :  and  the  very  circumftances,  which  fhould  beget 
doubt,  produce  increafe  of  faith.  Every  glittering  apparition 
that  is  Dointed  out  to  them,  in  the  vaft  wild  of  imagination, 
paiTes  for  a  reality  :  and  the  more  diHant,  the  more  confufed, 
the  more  incomprehenfible  it  is,  the  more  fublime  it  is 
efteemed.  He  who  fhould  attempt  to  fhift  thefe  fccnes  of 
airy  vifion,  for  thofe  of  real  knowledge,  might  exped:  to  be. 
treated  with  fcorn  and  anger,  Iby  the  whole  theological,  and 
metaphyseal  tribe,  the  maf!;ers,"a:nd  the  fcholars.  He  would 
be  defpifed  as  a  plebean  philofopher,  and  railed  at  as  an  infi- 
del.  It.  would  be  founded  high,  that  he  debafed  human  na- 
ture, v/hich  has  a  cognation,  fo  the  reverend  and  learned 
doftor  Cud  WORTH  calls  it,  with  the  divine  ;  that  theifoul  of 
m.an,  immaterial  and  immortal  by  it's  nature,  was  made  to 
contemplate  higher  and  nobler  objects  than  this  fenfible  world, 
and  even  than  itfcH  ;  iince  it  was  made  to  contemplate  God, 
and  to  be  united  to  him.  In  fuch  clamor  as  this,  the  voice 
of  truth  and  of  reafon  would  be  drowned,  and  with  both  of 
them  on  his  fide,  he  who  oppofed  it  would  make  many  ene- 
mies, and  few  converts.  Nay,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  fome. 
of  thefe,  if  he  made  any,  would  fay  to  him,  as  foon  as  the 
gaudy  vifions  of  error  were  difpelled,  and  till  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  fimplicity  of  truth,  "  pol  me  occidiffis." 
Prudence  forbids  me,  therefore,  to  write  as  I  think  to  the 
world,  whilft  friendfhip  forbids  me  to  write  otherv/ife  to  you- 
I  have  been  a  martyr  of  fadlion  in  politics,  and  have  no  vo- 
cation to  be  fo  in  philofophy. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  which  deferves  more  re- 
gard, becaufe  it  is  of  a  public  nature,  and  becaufe  the  com- 
7  mon 
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mon  intercfls  of  fociety  may  be  affedcd  by  it.  Truth  and 
falihood,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  revelations  of  thcCreator) 
inventions  of  the  creature,  didlates  of  reafon,  fallies  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  have  been  blended  fo  long  together  in  our  fyftems  cf 
theology,  that  it  may  be  thought  dangerous  to  feparate  them  5 
left  by  attacking  fome  parts  ol  thefe  fyftems  vvc  fhould  fiiake 
the  whole.  It  may  be  thought  that  error,  itfell,  dcfervcs  to 
be  refpeded  on  this  account,  and  that  men  who  are  deluded 
tor  their  good,  fliould  be  deluded  on. 

Some  fuch  reflexions  as  thefe  it  is  probable  that  Erasmus 
made,  when  he  obferved  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mi- lancthox, 
that  Plato,  dreaming  of  a  p'hilofophicai  commonwealth,  faw 
the  impoffibility  of  governing  the  multitude  without  deceiv- 
ing them.      "   Let  not  Chriftians  lye,  fays  this  great  divine, 
"   but  let  it  not  be  thought  neither,   that  every  truth  ought 
"  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  vulgar."      "  Non  expedit  omnem 
"   veritatem    prodere    vulgo."      Sc/evola   and   Varro   were 
more  explicit  than  Erasmus,  and  more  reafonable  than  Plato. 
They  held  not  only  that  many  truths  were  to  be  concealed 
from  the  vyjgar,  but  that  it  was  expedient  the  vulgar  fliould 
believe  many  things  that  were  filfe.      They  diPdnguifhed  at 
the  fame  time  very  rightly,   between  the  regard  due  to  reli- 
gions already  eftabliflied,  and  the  conduct  to  be  held  in  the 
eftablifliment  of  them.      The  Greek  affum.ed,  that  men  could 
not  be  governed  by  truth,  and  erected  on  this  principle  a  fa- 
bulous theology.     The  Romans  were  not  of  the  fame  opinion. 
Varro  declared  exprefsly,    that  if  he  had   been  to  frame  a 
new  inftltution,    he  would  have  framed  it    "  ex  naturs  po- 
"   tins    formula."       But    they    both    thought    that    things 
evidently    falfe   might    deferve    an   outward    refpe6}:,     when 
they  are  interwoven    into  a    fyftem   ot  government.      'J  his 
outward  refpedl  every  good  citizen  .will  fhew  them  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  and  they  can  claim  no  more  in  any.      He  will  not  pro- 

T  t  2  pagate 
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pagate  thefe  errors,   but  he  will  be  cautious  how  he  propa- 
gates even  truth,   in  oppofition  to  them. 

There  has  been  much  noife  made  about  free  thinking,  and 
men  have  been  animated,  in  the  contell:,  by  a  fpirit  that  be- 
comes neither  the  charader  of  divines,   nor  that  of  good  ci- 
tizens ;    by  an  arbitrary  tyrannical  fpirit  under  the  mafk  of 
relio^ious  zeal,   and  by  a  prefumptuous,    fadlious  fpirit  under 
that  of  liberty.      If  the  firfl  could  prevail,   they  would  efta- 
blilli  implicit  belief  and  blind  obedience,  and  an  inquifitioii 
to  maintain  this  abjed:  fervitude.      To  affert  Antipodes  might 
become  once  more  as  heretical  as  arianifm,  or  pelagianifm  : 
and  men  might  be  dragged  to  the  jails  of  fome  holy  office, 
like  Galilei,  for  faying  they  had  feen  what  in  fad  they  had 
feen,  and  v/hat  every  one  elfe  that  pleafed  might  fee.      If  the 
fccond  could  prevail,  they  would  deftroy  at  once  the  general 
influence  of  religion,  by  iliaking  the  foundations  of  it  whick 
education  had  laid.      Thefe  are  wide  extremes.      Is  there  no- 
middle  path  in  which   a  reafonable  man  and  a  good  citizen 
may  dired  his  fteps  ?   I  think  there  is. 

Every  one  has  an  undoubted  right  to  think  freely  ;  nay,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  io,  as  far  as  he  has  the  necefiary 
means,  and  opportunities.  This  duty  too  is  in  no  cafe  fo 
incumbent  on  him,  as  in  thofe  that  regard  what  I  call,  the 
firft  philofophy.  They  who  have  neither  means  nor  oppor- 
tunities of  this  fort,  mull:  fubmit  their  opinions  to  authority  : 
and  to  what  authority  can  they  reiign  themfelves  fo  pro- 
perly, and  fo  f.ifely,  as  to  that  of  the  laws  and  confiitution 
of  their  country  ?  In  general,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  take  opinions,  or  the  greateft  m.oment,  and  fuch  as 
concern  us  the  moft  intimately,  on  truft.  But  there  is  no- 
help  againfL  it  in  many  particular  cafes.  Things  the  moft 
abfuxd  in  fpeculation  become  neceffary  in  pradice.  Such  is 
n:  the 
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the  human  conftitiition,  and  reafon  cxciifes  them  on  the 
account  of  this  nece/lity.  Reafon  does  even  a  little  more  ; 
and  it  is  all  fhe  can  do.  She  gives  the  beft  direaion  pofli- 
ble  to  the  abfurdity.  Thus  fhe  direds  thofe  who  muft  be- 
lieve becaufe  they  cannot  know,  to  believe  in  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  conform  their  opinions  and  pradlice  to 
thofe  of  their  anceftors,  to  thofe  of  CorUxNcanius,  of  Scipio, 
of  Sc.i-voLA,  not  to  thofe  of  Zeno,  of  Cleanthes,  of  Chry- 

SIPPUS  *. 

But  now  the  fame  reafon  that  gives  this  diredion  to  fuch. 
men  as  thefewill  give  a  very  contrary  diredion  to  thofe  who 
have  the  means,  and  opportunities  the  others  want.  Far 
from  advifing  them  to  fubmit  to  this  mental  bondao-e,  fhe 
will  advife  them  to  employ  their  whole  induftry,  to  exert 
the  utmofl:  freedom  of  thought,  and  to  reft  on  no  authority 
but  her's,  that  is  their  own.  She  will  fpeak  to  them  in  the 
language  of  the  Soufys,  a  feet  of  philofophers  in  Periia,  that 
travellers  have  mentioned.  "  Doubt,  fay  thefe  wife  and 
"  honeft  free-thinkers,  is  the  key  of  knowledge.  He  who 
"  never  doubts,  never  examines.  He  who  never  examines,, 
"  difcovers  nothing.  He  who  difcovers  nothing,  is  blind,, 
"  and  will  remain  (o.  If  you  find  no  reafon  to  doubt  con- 
"  cerning  the  opinions  of  your  fathers,  keep  to  them,  they 
*'  will  be  fufficient  for  you.  If  you  find  any  reafon  to  doubt 
"  concerning  them,  feek  the  truth  quietly,  but  take  care  noL 
"   to  dii-turb  the  minds  of  other  men." 

Let  us  proceed  agreeably  to  thefe  maxim.s.  Let  us  feek 
truth,  but  feek  it  quietly  as  well  as  freely.  Let  us  not  ima- 
gine, like  fome  who  are  called  free-thinkers,  that  every  man,, 
who  can  think  and  judge  for  himfelf,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do, 

has 

*  Be  nat.  deor. 
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has  therefore  a  right  of  fpeaking,  any  more  than  of  ading 
according  to  the  full  freedom  of  his  thoughts.  The  freedom 
belongs  to  him  as  a  rational  creature.  He  lies  under  the  re- 
flraint  as  a  member  of  fociety. 


If  the  religion  v/e  profefs  contained  nothing  more  than  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  and  points  of  doctrine  clearly  revealed  to  us  in 
the  gofpel,  we  might  be  obliged  to  renounce  our  natural 
freedom  of  thought  in  favor  of  this  fupernatural  authority. 
But  (ince  it  is  notorious  that  a  certain  order  of  men,  who  call 
themfelves  the  church,  have  been  employed  to  make  and  pro- 
pagate a  theological  fyftem  of  their  own,  which  they  call 
chriftianity,  from  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  and  even  from  thefe 
days  inclunvely  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  examine,  and  analyze  the 
whole,  that  vvc  mav  diftinaruiih  what  is  divdne  from  what  is 
human  ;  adhere  to  the  firfl:  implicitly,  and  afcribe  to  the  laft 
no  more  authority  than  the  word  of  man  deferves. 

Such  an  examination  is  the  more  neceflary  to  be  under- 
taken by  every  one  who  is  concerned  for  the  truth  of  his  re- 
ligion, and  for  the  honor  of  chriftianity,  becaufe  the  firil 
preachers  of  it  were  not,  and  they  who  preach  it  ftill  are  not " 
agreed  about  many  of  the  mofl  important  points  of  their  fyl- 
tem  ;  becaufe  the  controverfies  raifed  by  thefe  men  have  ba- 
niflied  union,  peace,  and  charity  out  of  the  chriflian  world  ; 
and  becaufe  fome  parts  of  the  fyftem  favor  fo  much  of  fuper- 
ftition,  and  enthuiialm,  that  all  the  prejudices  of  education, 
and  the  whole  weip-ht  of  civil  and  ecclcfiaftical  power  can 
hardly  keep  them  in  credit.  Thele  confiderations  deferve 
the  more  attention,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  true  tlian 
what  Plutarcpi  faid  of  old,  and  my  Lord  Bacon  has  laid 
fmce  ;  one,  that  "  fuperftition,"  and  the  other,  that  "  vain 
*'  controverfies"  are  principal  caufes  of  atheif'm. 

I    NEITilER 
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I  NEITHER  expe^ft  nor  defire  to  fee  any  public  rcviiion  made 
of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  chriftianity.  1  Inoiild  fear  an  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  eftabliflied  religion  as  much  as  they  who 
have  the  mofi:  bigot  attachment  to  it,  and  for  reafons  as  good 
as  theirs,  tho'  not  entirely  the  fame.  I  fpeak  only  of  the 
duty  of  every  private  man  to  examine  for  himfelf,  which 
would  have  an  immediate  good  effed  relatively  to  himfelf, 
and  might  have  in  time  a  good  effed:  relatively  to  the  public, 
lince  it  would  difpofe  the  minds  of  men  to  a  greater  indif- 
ference about  theological  difputes,  which  are  the  difgrace  of 
chriftianity,   and  have  been  the  plagues  of  the  world. 

Will  you  tell  me  that  private  judgment  muft  fubmit  to 
the  eftablifhed  authority  ot  "  fathers"  and  "  councils?'* 
My  anfwer  fhall  be,  that  the  fathers  ancient  and  modern,  in 
councils,  and  out  of  them,  have  raifed  that  immenfe  fyf- 
tem  of  "  artificial  theology,"  by  which  genuine  chriftianity 
is  perverted,  and  in  v/hich  it  is  loft.  Thefe  "  fathers"  are 
"  fathers"  of  the  worft  fort,  fuch  as  contrive  to  keep  their 
children  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  infancy,  that  they  may  excr- 
cife  perpetual,  and  abfolute  dominion  over  them.  "  Quo- 
"  magis  regnum  in  illos  exerceant  pro  fua  libidine*."  I 
call  their  theology  •'  artificial,"  becaufe  it  is  in  a  multitude 
of  inftances  conformable  neither  to  the  religion  ot  nature, 
nor  to  gofpel  chriftianity,  but  often  repugnant  to  both,  tho' 
jQiid  to  be  founded  on  them.  I  fliall  have  occaiion  to  men- 
tion leveral  fuch  inftances  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  little  ellays. 
Here  1  will  only  obferve,  that  if  it  be  hard  to  conceive  how 
any  thing  fo  abfurd  as  the  pagan  theology  ftands  rcprefented 
by  the  fathers  who  wrote  againft  it,  and  as  it  really  was,  could 
ever  gain  credit  among  rational  creatures,  it  is  full  as  hard 
to  conceive  how  the  "  artificial"  theology  we  focak  of  could 

ever 
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ever  prevail,    not  only  in  ages  of  ignorance,   but  in  the  moft 
enlightened.      There  is  a  letter   ot   St.  Austin,    wherein  he 
fays  *,    that  he  was  afliamed  of  himfelf  when  he  refuted  the 
opinions  of  the  former,  and  that  he  v/as  afhamed  of  mankind 
when  he  coniidercd  that  fuch  abfurdities  were  received,  and 
defended.      The  reflediions  might   be  retorted  on  the  laint, 
fmce  he  broached,  and  defended  dodrines  as  unworthy  of  the 
fupreme  all-perfedt  Being,  as  thole  which  the  heathens  taught 
concerning  their  fictitious,  and  inferior  gods.      Is  it  neceflary 
to  quote  any  other  than  that,    by  which  we  are  taught  that 
God  has  created  numbers  of  men  for  no  purpofe  but  to  damn 
them?    "  CHiilquis   prredeftinationis   doctrinam  invidia  gra- 
"   vat -i-,"   fiiys  Calvin,    "  aperte    maledicit  deo."      Let  us 
fay,    "  Quifquis  prasdeftinationis  dodirinam  afTerit,    blafphe- 
*'   mat."      Let  us  not  impute  fuch  cruel  injuftice  to  the  all- 
perfect  Being.      Let  Paul,  and  Austin,  and  Calvin,  and  all 
tliofe  who  teacli  it,  be  anfwerable  for  it  alone.      You  may 
bring  "  fathers"  and  "  councils"   as  evidences  in  the  caule 
of  artificial  theology  :   but  "  reafon"  mufi:  be  the  judge,  and 
all  I  contend  for  is,  that  fhe  fhould  be  fo  in  the  breafl;  of  every 
chriftian  that  can  appeal  to  her  tribunal. 

Will  you  tell  me  that  even  fuch  a  private  examination  of 
the  chriftian  fyftem  as  I  propofe  that  every  man,  who  is  able 
to  make  it,  (liouid  make  for  himfelf,  is  unlawful,  and  that  it 
any  doubts  arile  in  our  minds  concerning  religion,  we  mufh 
have  recourie  for  the  folution  of  them  to  fomx  of  that  "  holy 
*'  order"  which  was  inftituted  by  God  himfelf,  and  which  has 
been  continued  by  the  impofition  of  hands  in  every  chriftian 
fociety  from  the  "  apoftles"  down  to  the  prefent  "  clergy?" 

My 

* jam  pudct  mc  ifla  refellcrc  cum  eos  non  puduerit  iila  fcntlre.     Cum  vero 

;auri  !ii!t  etiam  dctendere,  &c. 
+  Ca],  Inf,  lib.  3.  c,  21. 
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My  anfwer  fhall  be  fliortly  this,  it  is  repugnant  to  all  the 
ideas  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  believe  that  the  univerfal 
terms  of  falvation  are  knowable  by  the  means  of  one  order  of 
men  alone,  and  that  they  continue  to  be  fo  even  after  they 
have  been  publifhed  to  all  nations.  Some  oi^  your  direftors 
will  tell  you,  that  whilft  Chrift  was  on  earth,  the  apoftles 
were  the  church,  that  he  was  the  bifnop  of  it,  that  afterwards 
the  admiffion  of  men  into  this  order  was  approved,  and  con- 
firmed by  vifions  and  other  divine  manifeitations,  and  that 
thefe  wonderful  proofs  of  God's  interpofition  at  the  ordina- 
tions, and  confecrations  of  prefbyters,  and  bifhops  lafted  even 
in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  It  is  pity  that  they  lafted  no  longer  for  the 
honor  of  the  church,  and  for  the  convidion  of  thofe  who  do 
not  fufficiently  reverence  the  religious  fociety.  It  v/ere  to  be 
wifhed  perhaps,  that  fome  of  the  fecrets  of  elc6lricity  were 
improved  enough  to  be  pioufly,  and  ufefuUy  applied  to  this 
purpofe.  If  we  beheld  a  Shecinah,  or  divine  prefence,  like 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  receive  the 
impofition  of  hands,  we  might  believe  that  they  receive  the 
*'  Holy  Ghofl"  at  the  fame  time.  But  as  we  have  no  reafon 
to  believe  what  fuperftitious,  credulous,  or  lying  men,  fuch 
as  Cyprian  himfelt  was,  reported  formerly,  that  they  might 
eftablifli  the  proud  pretenfions  of  the  clergy  ;  fo  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe  that  five  men  ot  this  order  have  any  more 
of  the  divine  fpirit  in  our  time,  after  they  are  ordained,  than 
they  had  before  It  would  be  a  farce  to  provoke  laughter, 
if  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  prophanation  in  it,  to  fee  them 
gravely  lay  hands  on  one  another,  and  bid  one  another  receive 
the  Holy  Ghofl. 

Will  you  tell  me  finally,  in  oppofition  to  what  has  been 

faid,  and  that  you  may  anticipate  what  remains  to  be  faid,  that 

Vol.   III.  U  u  laymen 
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laymen  are  not  only  unauthorized,  but  quite  unequal  without 
the  ^{Tiftance  of  divines  to  the  tafk  I  propofe  ?  If  you  do, 
I  fhall  make  no  fcruple  to  tell  you,  in  return,  that  laymen, 
may  be,  if  they  pleafe,  in  every  refpedt  as  fit,  and  are  in  one 
important  refped:  more  fit  than  divines  to  go  through  this 
examination,  and  to  judge  for  themfelves  upon  it.  We  fay 
that  the  fcriptures,  concerning  the  divine  authenticity  of  which 
all  the  profelTors  of  chriftianity  agree,  are  the  fole  criterion  of 
ehriflianity.  You  add  tradition,  concerning  which  there  may 
be,  and  there  is  much  difpute.  We  have  then  a  certain  inva- 
riable rule,  v/henever  the  fcriptures  fpeak  plainly.  Whenever 
they  do  not  fpeak  fo,  we  have  this  comfortable  affurance,, 
that  dodrines,  which  nobody  underftands,  are  revealed  to  no- 
body, and  are  therefore  improper  objedls  of  human  enquiry,. 
We  know  too,  that  if  we  receive  the  explanations  and  com- 
mentaries of  thefe  dark  fayings  from  the  clergy,  we  take 
the  greateft  part  of  our  religion  from  the  word  of  man,, 
not  from  the  word  of  God.  Tradition  indeed,  however- 
derived,  is  not  to  be  totallv  rejedled  ;  for  if  it  was,  how 
came  the  canon  of  the  fcriptures,  even  of  the  gofpels,. 
to  be  fixed  ?  How  w^as  it  conveyed  down  to  us  ?  Tradi- 
tions of  general  facls,  and  general  propofitions  plain  and: 
uniform  may  be  of  fome  authority  and  ufe.  But  particular,, 
anecdotical  traditions,  whofe  original  authority  is  unknown,, 
orjufily  fufpicious,  and  that  have  acquired  only  an  appearance; 
of  generality,  and  notoriety,  becaufe  they  have  been,  frequently,, 
and  boldly  repeated  from  age  to  age,  defer ve  no  more  regard,, 
than  dodrines  evidently  added  to  the  fcriptures  under  pretence: 
of  explaining,  and  commenting  them,  by  men.  as,  fallible  as 
ourfelves.  We  may  receive  the  fcriptures,  and  be  perfuaded' 
of  their  authenticity  on  the  faith  of  ecclefiaftical  tradition  ;, 
but  it  feems  to  me,  that  wx  may  rejed,  at  the  fame  time,  all. 
the  artificial  theology  which  has  been  raifed  on  thefe  fcriptures 

by 
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by  do(Sl:ors  of  the  church,  with  as  much  right  as  they  receive 
the  Old  Teftament  on  the  authority  of  jewilh  fcribes,  and 
dodtors,  whilft  they  rejedl  the  oral  law,  and  all  rabinical  lite- 
rature. 

He  who  examines  on  fuch  principles  as  thefe,  which  arc 
conformable  to  truth  and  reafon,  may  lay  aiide  at  once  the 
immenfe  volumes  of  fathers,  and  councils,  of  fchoolmen, 
cafuifls,  and  controverlial  writers,  which  have  perplexed  the 
world  fo  long.  Natural  religion  will  be  to  fuch  a  man  no 
longer  intricate  ;  revealed  religion  will  be  no  longer  myfte- 
rious,  nor  the  word  of  God  equivocal.  Clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion  are  two  o-reat  excellencies  of  human  laws.  How 
much  more  fhould  we  exped:  to  find  them  in  the  law  ot 
God  ?  They  have  been  baniihed  from  thence  by  artificial  the- 
ology ;  and  he  who  is  defirous  to  find  them  muft  banifh  the 
profefTors  of  it  from  his  councils,  inflead  of  confulting  them. 
He  muft  feek  for  genuine  chriftianity  with  that  fimplicity  of 
fpirit,  with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  gofpel  by  Chrift  himfelf. 
He  muft  do  the  very  reverfe  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
perfons  you  advife  him  to  confult. 

You  fee  that  I  have  faid  what  has  been  faid  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  however  obfcure  theology  may  be,  the  chriftian 
religion  is  extremely  plain,  and  requires  no  great  learning, 
nor  deep  meditation  to  develope  it.  But  it  it  was  not  fo 
plain,  if  both  thefe  were  neceffary  to  develope  it,  is  great 
learning  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy  fmce  the  refurredion  of 
letters,  as  a  little  learning  was  before  that  sra  ?  Is  deep  me- 
ditation, and  juftnefs  of  reafoning  confined  to  men  ot  that 
order  by  a  peculiar  and  exclufive  privilege  ?  In  iliort,  and 
to  afk  a  queftion  which  experience  will  decide,  have  thefe 
men,  who  boaft  that  they  are  appointed  by  God  to  be  the 

U  u   2  in- 
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interpreters  of  his  fecret  will,   to  reprefent  his  perfon,  and 
anfvver  in  his  name,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fanduary  *,   have 
thefe  men,  I  fay,  been  able  in  more  than  feventeen  centuries, 
to  eftablifh  an  uniform  fyftem  of  revealed  religion,  for  natural 
religion  never  v^^anted  their  help,  among  the  civil  focieties  of 
ehriftians,  or  even  in  their  own  •+•  ?  They  do  not  feem  to  have 
aimed  at  this  defirable  end.      Divided   as   they  have  always 
been,   they  have  always   fludicd   in  order  to  believe  J,  and 
to  take  upon  truft,   or  to  find   matter   of  difcourfe,   or  tO' 
contradid  and  confute,  but  never  to  confider  impartially,, 
nor  to  ufe  a  free  judgment.      On  the  contrary,   they  who^ 
have  attempted  to  ufe  this  freedom  of  judgment  have  beeai 
Gonftantly,  and  cruelly  perfecuted  by  them. 

The  firft  fteps  towards  the  eftabli{hment  of  artificial: 
theology,  which  has  paffed  for  chriftianity  ever  fince,  were 
enthufiaftical.  They  were  not  heretics  alone,  who  delight- 
ed in  wild  allegories,  and  the  pompous  jargon  of  myftery.. 
They  were  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  firft  ages,  they  were, 
the  difciples  of  the  apoftles,  or  the  fcholars  of  their  difciples ;, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  may  appeal  to  the  epiftles,  and  other 
writings  of  thefe  men  that  are  extant,  to  thofe  of  Clemens,, 
of  Ignatius,  or  of  Iren/EUs,  for  inftance,  and  to  the  vifions 
of  Hermes  thau  have  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  the  produdions.. 

of  BUNYAN. 

The  next  fteps  of  the  fame  kind  were  rhetorical.  They 
were  made  by  men  who  declaimed- much,  and  reafoned  ill, 
but  who  impofed  on  the  imaginations  of  others  by  the  heat  of 
their  ov/n,  by  their  hyperboles,  their  exaggerations,,  the  acri- 
mony of  their  ftyle,  and  their  violent  invedives..     Such  were 

the 

*  N.  B.  Ichivfe  to  borrow  thefe  expreffions  from  Calvin,  in  order  to  fhew  haw, 
niuch  they  afcribc  who  are  fiippofed  to  afcribe  the  leaft  to  this  order. 
t,  Cal.int  1.  4;  c,  3..  X  Bacon's  Eflays. 
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the  Chrysostoms   the  Jeroms,   an  Hilarius,   a  Cyril,  and 
moft  of  the  fathers. 

The  laft  of  the  fteps  I  fhall  mention  were  logical,  and 
thefe  were  made  very  opportunely,  and  very  advantageoiiily 
for  the  church,  and  for  artificial  theology.  Abfurdity  in  fpe- 
culation  and  fuperftition  in  pra6lic^  had  been  cultivated  fo 
long,  and  were  become  fo  grofs,  that  men  began  to  fee  through 
the  veils  that  had  been  thrown  over  them,  as  ignorant  as 
thofe  ages  were.  Then  the  fchoolmen  arofe.  I  need  not  dif- 
play  their  character,  it  is  enough  known.  This  only  I  will 
{ay,  that  having  very  few  materials  of  knowledge,  and  much 
fubtilty  of  wit,  they  wrought  up  fyftems  of  fancy  on  the  little 
they  knew;  and  invented  an  art,  by  the  help  of  Aristotle,  not 
of  enlarging,  but  of  puzzling  knowledge  with  technical  terms, 
with  definitions,  diftindions,  and  fylogifms  merely  verbal; 
they  taught  what  they  could  not  explain,  evaded  what  they 
could  not  anfwer,  and  he  who  had  the  moft  fkill  in  this  art, 
might  put  to  filence,  when  it  came  into  general  ufe,  the  man 
who  was  confcioufly  certain  that  he  had  truth,  and  reafon  on 
his  fide.. 

The  authority  of  the  fchools  lafted  till  the  refurredion  of 
letters.  But  as  foon  as  real  knowledge  was  enlarged,  and  the 
Gondud  of  the  underftanding  better  underftood,  it  fell  into 
contempt.  The  advocates  -of  artificial  theology  have  had, 
fince  that  time,  a  very  hard  tafk.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
defend  in  the  light  what  was  impofed  in  the  dark,  and  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  to  juftify  ignorance.  They  were  drawn  to  it 
with  reludancy.  But  learning,  that  grew  up  among  the  laity, - 
and  controversies  with  one  another,  made  this  unavoidable, 
which  was  not  eligible,  on  the  principles  of  ecclefiaftical  policy. 
They  have  done  with  thefe  new  arms,   all  that  great  parts. 


great 
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^reat  pains,  and  great  zeal  could  do  under  fuch  difadvantages, 
and  we  may  apply  to  this  order,  on  this  occafion,  "  fi  per- 
"  gama  dextra,  &c."  But  their  Troy  cannot  be  defended, 
irrepai^able  breaches  have  been  made,  in  it.  They  have  im- 
proved in  learning  and  knowledge  ;  but  this  improvement  has 
been  general,  and  as  remarkable,  at  leaft  among  the  Ir.ity  as 
among  the  clergy.  Bciides  which,  it  muil  be  owned  that  the 
former  have  had  in  this  refped:  a  fort  of  indiredt  obligation  to 
the  latter,  for  whilft  thcfe  men  have  fearched  into  antiquity, 
have  improved  criticifm,  and  almofi  exhaufted  fubtilty,  they 
have  furniflied  fo  many  arms  the  more  to  fuch  oi  the  others  as 
do  not  fubmit  implicitly  to  them,  but  exaniine  and  judge  for 
themfeives  By  refuting  one  another  when  they  differ,  they 
have  made  it  no  hard  matter  to  refute  them  ail  when  they 
agree  :  and,  I  believe,  there  are  few  books  written  to  propa- 
gate, or  defend  the  received  notions  of  artificial  theology, 
which  may  not  be  refuted  by  the  books  themfeives.  I  con- 
clude on  the  whole,  that  laymen  have,  or  need  to  have,  no 
want  ol  the  clergy  in  examining,  and  analyfing  the  religion 
they  profefs. 

But,  I  faid,  that  they  are  in  one  important  refpe(5l  more 
fit  to  go  through  this  examination  without  the  help  of  divines 
than  with  it.  A  layman,  who  feeks  the  truth,  may  fall  into 
error  ;  but  as  he  can  have  no  intereft  to  deceive  himfeli,  fo  he 
has  none  of  profeflion  to  bias  his  private  judgment,  any  more 
than  to  engage  him  to  deceive  others.  Now  the  clergyman 
lies  ftrongly  under  this  influence  in  every  communion.  How 
indeed  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ?  Theology  is  become  one  of 
thofe  fcicnces  which  Seneca  calls  "  fcienti^e  in  lucrum  exe- 
''  untes :"  and  fcicnces,  like  arts,  whofe  obje£t  is  gain,  are,  in  " 
good  Englifh,  trades..  Such  theology  is;  and  men  who  could 
make  no  fortune,  except  the  loweft,  in  any  other,  make  often 

the 
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the  higheft  In  this  ;  for  the  proof  of  which  aficrtion  I  might 
produce  fome  fignal  inftances  among  my  lords  the  bifhops. 
The  confequence  has  been  uniform,  for  how  ready  foevcr  the 
tradefmen  of  one  church  are  to  expofe  the  falfe  wares,  that  is, 
the  errors  and  abufes  of  another,  they  never  admit  that 
there  are  any  in  their  own  :  and  he  who  admitted  this,  in  fome 
particular  inftance,  would  be  driven  out  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
company,  as  a  falfe  brother,  and  one  who  fpoiled  the  trade. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pafs  that  new  churches  may  be  eftablifli- 
ed  by  the  diffentions,    but  that  old  ones  cannot  be  reformed 
by  the  concurrence,  of  the  clergy.     There  is  no  composition, 
to  be  made  with  this  order  of  men.      He,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve all  they  teach  in  every  communion,  is  reputed  nearly  as 
criminal,  as  he  v/ho  believes  no  part  of  it.      He,  who  cannot 
aflent  to  the  athanafian  creed,  of  which  archbifhop  Tillotson- 
laid,  as  I  have  heard,  that  he  wiflied  we  were  well  rid,  would 
receive  no  better  quarter  than  an  atheift  from  the  generality 
of  the  clergy.   What  recourfe  now  has  a  man  w^ho  cannot  be 
thus   implicit?   Some  have  run  into  fcepticifm,    fome  into  = 
atheifm,  and,  for  fear  ot  being  impofed  on  by  others,  have  im- 
pofed  on  themfelves.      The  way  to  avoid  thefe  extremes,   is 
that  which  has  been  chalked  out  in  this  introduclion.      We 
may  think  freely,  without  thinking  as  licentioufly  as  divines 
do,,  when  they  raifei  a  fyftem  of  imagination  on  true  founda- 
tions ;  or  as  fceptics  do  when  they  renounce  all  knov/lcdge  ;> 
or  as  atheifts  do  when  they  attempt  to  demolifh  the  tounda- 
tions  of  all  religion,  and  reje6b  demonftration.      As  we  think 
for  ourfelves,  v/e  may  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourfclves,   or,, 
communicate  them  with  a  due  referve,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
only,,  as  it  may  be  done  without   offending  the  laws  of  our" 
country,  and  difturbing  the  public  peace. 

7  tCANXOT 
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I  CANNOT  conclude  my  difcourfe  on  this  occafioii  better 
than  by  putting  you  in  mind  of  a  paiTage  you  quoted  to  me 
once,  with  great  applaufe,  from  a  fermcn  of  Foster,  and 
to  this  effedl :  "  Where  myftery  begins,  religion  ends."  The 
apothegme  pleafed  me  much,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  fuch  a 
truth  irom  any  pulpit,  iince  it  fhews  an  inclination,  at  leaft,  to 
purify  chriftianity  from  the  leaven  of  artificial  theology,  which 
confifts  principally  in  making  things  that  are  very  plain  myfte- 
rious,  and  in  pretending  to  make  things  that  are  impenetrably 
myfterious  very  plain.  If  you  continue  ftill  of  the  fame  mind, 
I  fhall  have  no  excufe  to  make  to  you  for  what  I  have  written,  and 
fliall  write.  Our  opinions  coincide.  If  you  have  changed  your 
mind,  think  again,  and  examine  further.  You  will  find  that 
it  is  the  modeft,  not  the  prefumptuous  enquirer  who  makes  a 
real,  and  fafe  progrefs  in  the  difcovery  of  divine  truths.  One 
follows  nature,  and  nature's  God,  that  is,  he  follows  God  in 
his  works,  and  in  his  word  ;  nor  prefumes  to  go  further  by 
metaphyfical  and  theological  commentaries  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, than  the  two  texts,  if  I  may  ufe  this  exprefTion,  carry 
him  very  evidently.  They  who  have  done  otherwife,  and 
have  afiedled  to  difcover,  by  a  fuppofed  fcience  derived  from 
tradition,  or  taught  in  the  fchools,  more  than  they  who  have 
not  fuch  fcience  can  difcover  concerning  the  nature,  phy- 
fical  and  moral,  of  the  fupreme  Being,  and  concerning  the 
fecrets  of  his  providence,  have  been  either  enthufiafls,  or 
knaves,  or  elfe  of  that  numerous  tribe  who  reafon  well  very 
often,   but  reafon  always  on  fome  arbitrary  fuppofition. 

Much  of  this  charader  belonged  to  the  heathen  divines,  and 
it  is,  in  all  it's  parts,  peculiarly  that  of  the  antient  fathers,  and 
modern  do6lors  of  the  chriftian  church.    The  former  had  rea- 
fon, but  no  revelation  to  guide  them  ;  and  tho'  reafon  be  al- 
7  ways 
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ways  one,   we  cannot  wonder  that  different  prejudices,   and 
different  tempers  of  imagination  warped  it  in  them,  on  fuch 
fubjedls  as  thefe,  and  produced  all  the  extravagancies  of  their 
theology.      The  latter  had  not  the  excufe  of  human  frailty 
to  make  in  mitigation  of  their  prcfumption.      On  the  con- 
trary, the  confideration  of  this  frailty,  infcparable  from  their 
nature,   aggravated  their  prefumption.      They  had  a  much 
furer  criterion  than  human  reafon,   they  had  divine  reafon, 
and  the  word  of  God  to  guide  them,    and  to  limit  their  en- 
I  quiries.      How  came  they  to  go  beyond  this  criterion  ?  Ma- 
ny of  the  firfl  preachers  were  led  into  it  becaufe  they  preached 
or  writ  before  there  was  any  fuch  criterion  eftablifhed,    in 
the  acceptance  of  which  they  all  agreed;  becaufe  they  preach- 
ed or  writ  in  the  mean  time,    on  the  faith  of  tradition,   and 
on  a  confidence  that  they  were  perfons  extraordinarily  gift^ 
ed.      Other  reafons  fucceeded  thefe.      Skill  in  languages,  not 
the  gift  of  tongues,   fome  knowledge  of 'the  Jewifh  cabala, 
and  fome  of  heathen  philofophy,  of  Plato's  efpecially,  made 
them  prefume  to  comment,    and  under  that  pretence  to  en- 
large the  fyftem  of  chriftianity,  with  as  much  licence  as  they 
could  have  taken,   if  the  word  of  man,    inftead  of  the  word 
of  God,  had  been  concerned,   and  they  had  commented  the 
civil,  not  the  divine  law.      They  did  this  fo  copioufly,  that, 
to  give  one  inftance  of  it,   the  expofition  of  St.  Matthew's 
gofpel  took  up  ninety  homilies,  and  that  of  St.  John's  eighty- 
feven  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom  ;   which  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  puritannical  parfon  *,   who,  if  I  miftake  not,  for  I  have 
never  looked  into  the  folio  fince  I  was  a  boy  and  condemned 
fometimes  to  read  in  it,  made  one  hundred  and  nineteen  fer- 
mons  on  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  pfalm. 

Now  all  thefe  men,  both  heathens  and  chriftians,  appeared 
gigantic  forms  through  the  falfe  medium  of  imagination,  and 
Vol.   III.  X  X  .„  habitual 
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habitual  prejudice  ;   but  were,   in  truth,   as  arrant  dwarfs  in 
the  knowledge  to  which  they  pretended,  as  you  and  I  and  all 
the  fons   of  Adam.      The   former,   however,    deferved    fome 
excufe  :    the  latter  none.      The  former  made  a  very  ill  ufe  of 
their  reafon,    no  doubt,    when  they  prefumed  to  dogmatize 
about  the  divine  nature  ;  but  they  deceived  nobody.      What 
they   taught,    they   taught  on   their   own  authority,    which 
every  other   man   was   at   liberty   to    receive,    or    reje6t,    as 
he  approved  or  difapproved  the  doctrine.      Chriftians,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  very  ill  ule  of  revelation  and  reafon  both. 
Inftead  of  employing   the  fupcrior   principle   to  dire6l  and 
confine  the  inferior,   they  employed  it   to  fanftify  all   that 
wild  imagination,  the  paffions,  and  the  interefts  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical   order   fuggefled.      This  abufe   of  revelation  was  fo 
fcandalous,  that  whilft  they  were  building  up  a  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion, under  the  name  of  Chriftianity,  every  one  who  fought 
to  fignalize  himfelf  in  the  enterprize,  and  they  were  multi- 
tudes,  dragged  the  fcriptures  to  his  opinion  by  difierent  in- 
terpretations, paraphraies,  and  comments.      Arius  and  Nes- 
tor lus    both,    pretended    that   they  had   it  on   their  fides  : 
Athanasius  and  Cyril  on  theirs.      They  rendered  the  word 
of  God  fo  dubious,  that  it  ceafed  to  be  a  criterion,  and  they 
had   recourfe   to   another,    to   councils   and   the   decrees   ot 
councils.      He  mufl:  be  very  ignorant  in  ecclefiafiical  anti- 
quity, who  does  not  know  by  what  intrigues  of  the  contend- 
ing fadions,  for  fuch  they  were  and  of  the  wcrft  kind,  thcfe 
decrees  were  obtained  :   and  yet  an   opinion   prevailing  tliat 
the   Ploly  Ghoil,    the  fam.e   divine   fpirit-  who  diftated    the 
fcriptures,  prefidcd  in  theie  affemblies  and  didated  their  de- 
crees, their  decrees  paiied  for  infallible  deciiions,    and  fane- 
tified,  little  by  little,  much  oi  the  fuperPcition,  the  nonfenfe, 
and  even  the   blafphemy  v.'hich  the  rathers   taught,    and  all 
the  ufurpations  of  the  church.     Ihis  opinion  prevailed,  and 
7  influenced 
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influenced  the  minds  of  men,  fo  powerfully,  and  fo  long, 
that  Erasmus,  who  owns,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  wri- 
tings of  Oecolampadius,  againft  tranfubftantiation,  fcemcd 
fufficient  to  feduce  even  the  eled:,  "  ut  feduci  poffc  videan- 
"  tur  etiam  eledi,"  declares  in  another,  that  nothing  hin- 
dered him  from  embracing  the  dodrine  of  Oixolampadius, 
but  the  confent  of  the  church  to  the  other  doftrine,  "  nifi 
*'  obftaret  confenfus  ecclefiie."  Thus  artihci-.d  theology 
rofe  on  the  demolitions,  not  on  the  foundations,  of  chriftia- 
nity  ;  was  incorporated  into  it,  and  became  a  principal  part 
of  it.  How  much  it  becomes  a  good  chriflian  to  diftinguifli 
them  in  his  private  thoughts,  at  leafl:,  and  how  unfit  even 
the  greateft,  the  moft  moderate,  and  the  leaft  ambitious  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  order  are  to  aflift  us  in  making  this  diftinc- 
tion,  I  have  endeavored  to  fliew  you  by  reafon,  and  by  ex- 
ample. 

It  remains  then,  that  we  apply  ourfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
firft  philofophy  without  any  other  guides  than  the  works,  and 
the  word  ot  God.  In  natural  religion  the  clergv  are  unne- 
ceffary,   in  revealed  they  are  dangerous  guides. 
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SECTION       I. 

MONO   the   many  cavils  that   have  been  devifed 
againft  the  demonflrated  exiftence  of  a  firfl,  intelli- 
gent, felf-exiftent  Caufe  of  all  things,  this  has  been 
one  ;   that  things  known  muft  be  anterior  to  knowledge,  and 
that  we  may  as  well  afTert  that  the  images  of  objects  we  fee 
refle6led  made  thofe  objedls,  as  that  knowledge,   or  intelli- 
gence made  them.      Hobbes  is  accufed  of  reafoning;  on  this 
principle   in  his  Leviathan,   and  his  book  De  Give,    by  the 
author  of  the  Intelledtual  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,    and  his 
argument  in  the  place,   where  he  mentions  the  notions  that 
reafon  didlates  to  us,  concerning  the  divine  attributes,  is  thus 
ftated.      "   Since   knowledge  and   intelligence    are    nothing 
"   more  in  us,    than  a  tumult  of  the   mind,   excited  by  the 
"   preflure  oi  external  obje6ls  on  our  organs,    v/e  muft  not 
*'   imagine  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in  God,  thefe  being  things 
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"  which  depend  on  natural  caufes,"  Now  I  think,  this 
charge  a  little  too  haftily  brought,  and  a  little  too  heavily 
laid.  So  will  any  man  who  reads  the  context.  Hobees 
having  laid  that,  when  we  afcribe  will  to  God,  we  muft  not 
conceive  it  to  be  in  him,  what  it  is  in  us,  but  mull  fuppofe 
it  to  be  fomethinor  analoQ-ous  which  we  cannot  conceive. 
He  adds,  "  in  like  manner  when  we  attribute  light,  and 
'  other  fenfations,  or  knowledge,  and  intelligence  to  God, 
'  which  are  in  us  nothing  more,  than  a  certain  tumult  of 
'  the  mind,  excited  by  the  prefTure  of  external  objedls  on 
'  our  organs,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  any  thing  like 
'  this  happens  to  God."  I  am  far  from  fubfcribing  to 
many  notions  v/hich  Hobbes  has  advanced.  But  ftill  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  palTage,  according  to  my 
apprehenlion,  is  not  to  deny  that  the  fupreme  Being  is  an 
intellio-cnt  Bein";,  but  to  diftino-uifh  between  the  Divine  and 
human  manner  of  knowing.  If  Hosbes  did  not  affert  a 
diftinft  kind  of  knowledge,  and  attribute  "  the  fame  clearly 
*'  to  God  Almighty"  upon  this  occaiion,  the  omifTion  will 
not  ferve  to  fix  the  brand  of  atheifm  upon  him.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  his  other  opinions  were,  this  opinion 
may  be  reconciled  to  the  moft  orthodox  theifm.  It  is  more 
reafonable,  and  carries  along  with  it  a  more  becoming  re- 
verence, than  the  learned  writer  who  makes  the  objection 
fhews ;  when,  like  other  divines,  he  fuppofes  clearly  by  his 
reflexions  on  this  paffage,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  writings,  that  intelligence  and  knowledge  in  God  are 
the  fame  as  intelligence  and  knowledge  in  man  ;  that  the 
divine  differs  from  the  human  in  degrees,  not  in  kind, 
and  that  by  confequence  if  God  has  not  the  latter,  he  has 
none  at  all. 

Absurd  and  impertinent  vanity  !   We  pronounce  our  fellow 

animals  to  be  automates,    or  we  allow  them  inftindl,   or  we 
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beftow  gracioufly  upon  them,  at  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  libe- 
rality, an  irrational  foul,  fomething  we  know  ntot  what,  but 
fomething  that  can  claim  no  kindred  to  the  human  mind. 
We  Icorn  to  admit  them  into  the  fame  clafs  of  intelligence 
with  ourfelves,  tho'  it  be  obvious,  among  other  obfervatiors 
eafy  to  be  made,  and  tending  to  the  fame  purpcfe,  that  the 
firft  inlets,  and  the  firft  elements  of  their  knowledge,  and  ol 
ours,  are  the  fame.  But  of  ourfelves,  we  think  it  not  too 
much  to  boaft  that  our  intelligence  is  a  participation  of  the 
divine  intelligence;  that  the  mind  of  man,  like  that  of  God, 
contains  in  it  the  ideas  of  intelligible  natures^  that  it  does  not 
rife  from  particular  to  general  knowledge,  but  defcends  from 
univerfals  to  iingulars  ;  hovers,  as  it  were,  aloft  over  all  the 
corporeal  univerfe  ;  is  independent  of  the  bodies  that  coni^ 
pofe  it,  or  proleptical  to  them,  and  in  the  order  of  nature 
before  them. 


Such  wild  notions  as  thefe,  or  the  magic  of  fuch  unmean- 
ing founds,  and  articulated  air,  which  the  warm  imagina-- 
tions  of  Alia  and  Africa  firft  produced,  have  been  echoed 
down  to  the  prefent  age,  and  have  been  propagated  with  fo 
much  fuccefs  even  in  our  northern  and  cold  climates,  that 
the  heads  of  many  reverend  perfons  have  been  turned  by  a 
praeternatural  fermentation  of  the  brain,  or  a  philofophical 
delirium.  None  has  been  fo  more,  I  think,  fince  the  days 
of  the  latter  platonifts,  and  the  reign  of  the  fchoolmenwho 
may  be  called  properly  the  latter  peripatetics,  than  that  of 
the  divine  I  have  juft  now  quoted.  He  read  too  much  to 
think  enough,  he  admired  too  much  to  think  freely,  and  it 
is  impoilible  to  forbear  wifliing  that  he  had  taken  due  notice 
of  a  paffage  in  Tully's  Offices,  "  Ne  ut  quidam  Grasca  ver- 
"  ba  inculcantes  jure  optimo  rideamur."  Greek  phrafeo- 
logy  was  in  fafliion  among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  Greek  phi- 
loiophy,    in  Tully's  days,   and   it   is  reafonable   to   believe 

Vol.  III.  Y  y  that 
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that  many  things  paffed  then  under  a  Greek  varnifh,  that 
would  not  have  pajSed  fo  well  in  mere  Latin  ;  juft  as  we  rpay- 
obferve,   that  many  things  have  paffed  by  the  help  of  Greek 
and  Latin  among  us,   that  would  not  have  paffed  fo  well  in 
mere  Englifh,      Tuli.y  reformed  this  pedantry  indeed,   but 
he  did  it  rather  with  a  view  to  enrich  his  language,,  than  to 
determine  his  ideas,  and  he  loft  little  or  no  advantage  by  the 
reformation  :    that  advantage  I  mean  .which  men  take,    who- 
affed;  to  know  more  than  they  do  know,  from,  which  affecta- 
tion  the   academicians,    as  much  as  they  difclaimed  know- 
ledc-e,    were  not  free.      He  invented  Latin  to  anfwer  GreeL 
words  ;   and  readers,   like  writers,  being  apt  to  imagine  that 
every  new   word   denotes   fomething    new,    this   expedient 
fervcd  well  enough   to  help  out  a  fyftem,   or  to  get  rid   o£ 
troublefome  objedbions.      T  hus  vain,  phrafeology  has  been  al- 
ways called  in  to  the  afliftance  of  vain   philofophy,    and  a 
learned  miff  has  been  raifcd  in   order  to  furprize,    and  im- 
pofe,  or  to  efcape.      Thele  are  fome  part  of  the  arguties  ver- 
bales,  againft  which  Montagne  declaims  :   and,  to  fpeak  in- 
his  ftyle,  they  may  ferve  to  enrich  a  man's  tongue,   but  they^ 
will  leave  his  underftanding  as  poor  as  they  found  it,   and 
much  more  perplej^ed.. 

I  RETURN  to  the  fubjed:  immediately  before  me,  and  I  fay 
that,  lince  there  muft  have  been  fomething  from  eternity,  be- 
eaufe  there  is  fomething  now,,  the  eternal  Being  muft  be  an 
intelligent  Being,  becaufe  there  is  intelligence  now,  (for  no 
man  will  venture  to  affert  that  non-entity  can  produce  entity, 
or  non-intelligence  intelligence)  and  fuch  a  Being  muft  exift 
neceft'arily,  whether  things  have  been  always  as  they  are,  or 
whether  they  have  been  made  in  time;  becaufe  it  is  no  more 
poffible  to  conceive  an  infinite  than  a  finite  progreffion  of 
effects  without  a  caufe.  Thus  the  exiftence  of  a  God  is  de- 
7  monftrated,. 
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monftrated,  and  cavil  againft  demonftration  is  impertinent. 
It  is  fo  impertinent,  that  he  who  refules  to  fubmit  to  tliis  de- 
monftration, among  others  of  the  lame  kind,  has  but  one 
Ihort  ftep  more  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  higheft 
pitch  of  abfurdity  :  for  furely  there  is  but  one  remove  be- 
tween a  denial  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  our 
own  exiftence  ;  becaufe,  if  we  have  an  intuitive  knov/ledge 
of  the  latter,  we  hav^e  the  fame  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  thofe 
ideas  that  connedl  the  latter  with  the  former  in  demonftrating 
a  pofteriori. 

Now  if  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Being  can  be  demonftrated, 
the  atheift  and  the  divine  are  both  defeated.  The  atheift,  be- 
caufe the  intelligence  of  this  firft  Caufe  of  all  things  muft  have 
preceded  all  exiftence,  except  his  own,  with  which  it  is  co- 
eternal.  The  divine,  becaufe  an  cffential  difference  is  efta- 
blifhed,  in  confequence  of  this  demonftration,  between  God's 
manner  of  knowing,  and  that  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
beftow  on  his  creatures.  Human  knowledge  is  not  only  pof- 
terior  to  the  human  fyftem,  but  the  very  firft  elements  of  it 
are  ideas  which  we  perceive  imprefled  by  outward  objedls  on 
our  minds  :  and  it  will  avail  little  to  urge  that  our  minds 
muft  be  ftill  independent  of  outward  objeds,  fince  we  not 
only  know  what  is,  but  can  frame  ideas  of  what  may  be, 
tho'  it  is  not;  becaufe  every  man  who  pleafes  may  perceive, 
that  all  the  ideas  he  frames  of  what  is  not  are  framed  by  the 
combinations  he  makes  of  his  ideas  of  what  is,  and  in  no  other 
manner,  nor  by  any  other  means  v/hatfoever.  Thus  then,  if 
we  could  be  fuppofed  to  know  that  there  is  an  ideal  world 
in  the  divine  intcllecl,  according  to  which  this  ienlible  world 
was  made,  yet  ftill  the  different  c  between  the  human  and  di- 
vine manner  of  knowing  would  admit  of  no  comparilon. 

Y  y  2  But 
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But  it  was  toa  prefumptuous  in  Plato  to  affert  that  the 
fupreme  Being  had  need  of  a  plan,  like  fome  human  archi- 
te6l,  to  condiidl  the  great  defign,  when  he  raifed  the  fabric^ 
ot  the  univerfe  :  and  it  is  flill  more  prefumptuous  to  affert 
not  only  that  the  divine  intelle6t  is  furnifhed  with  ideas,  like 
the  human,  and  that  God  reafons  and  ads  by  the  help  of 
them,  but  that  yotir  ideas  and  mine  are  God's  ideas,  and  that 
the  modifications  (for  that  is  the  fafhionable  term)  of  our 
minds  are  the  modifications  of  God's  mind.  We  talk  in- 
deed of  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  divine  mind,  and  allude  to 
our  manner  of  knowing,  that  we  may  underftand  ourfelves 
and  be  underllood  by  others  the  better,  juft  as  we  are  forced 
very  often  to  employ  corporeal  images  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  But  thefe  expreflions,  fo  muclx 
abufed  by  thofe  who  are  in  the  delirium  of  metaphyfical  theo- 
logy, have  no  intention  to  be  underftood  in  a  literal  fenfe 
among  men  who  prefervc  their  reafan.  If  they  had,  they^ 
ihould  never  be  employed  by  me,  lince  I  fhould  think  them, 
prophane  as  well  as  prefumptuous,. 

1  SHOULD  think  them  iilly  too,  and  mere  cant ;  for  as  one 
difference  between  God's  manner  of  knowing  and  ours  arifes 
from  v/iiat  we  are  able  to  demonftrate  concerning  God,  fo 
there  arifes  another  from  what  we  may  know  if  we  ffiut  our 
ears  to  the  din  of  hard  words,  and  turn  our  attention  inwards, 
concerning  man,  and  concerning  thefe  very  ideas.  Our 
knowledge  is  fo  dependent  on  our  own  fyffem,  that  a  great 
part  of  it  would  not  be  knowledge  perhaps,  but  error,  in  any 
other.  They  who  held,  as  I  learn  from  do6tor  Cudworth. 
that  fome  philofophers  did  hold,  that  "  fenlible  ideas  and 
"  phantafms  are  imprcffed  on  the  foul,  as  on  a  dead  thing," 
maintained,  no  doubt,  a  great  abfurdity.  Aristotle's  opi- 
7  nioa 
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nion  was  more  conformable  to  univerfal  experience,  for  he 
affcrtcd,  according  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  that  fenfe  v/as  like 
the  inftrument,  and  intellcdl  like  the  artificer  ;  that  {cnk  was 
firft  in  the  order  of  mental  operations,  but  that  intelledl 
was  firft  in  dignity.  Now  this  comparifon  is  jiift  enough. 
We  have  internal  as  well  as  external  fenfe,  mental  as  well  as 
corporeal  faculties,  and  adive  as  well  as  paflive  powers,  it 
you  will  allow  pafiivity  as  well  as  adivity  to  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  power.  But  then,  as  our  fenfes  are  tew,  incapa- 
ble of  giving  us  much  information,  and  capable  of  giving  it 
falfely,  unlefs  we  are  on  our  guard  againft  their  deceptions  ; 
fo  the  faculties  of  our  minds  are  weak,  and  their  progrefs  to- 
wards knowledge  not  only  flow,  but  fo  confined,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  carry  it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ideas,  about 
which  they  are  converfant,  and  Vv'hich  they  have  all  contri- 
buted to  frame.  We  muft  conceive,  as  well  as  we  can,  the 
knov/ledge  of  the  fupreme  Being  to  be  immediate,  and  ab- 
folute.  Knowledge  in  us  is  mediate  by  the  intervention  of 
ideas,  not  only  as  far  as  fenfible  objedls  are  concerned,  and 
that  goes  a  great  way,  but  in  the  whole.  It  is  fuch  know- 
ledge as  we  are  fitted  by  the  organization  of  our  bodies,  and 
the  conftitution  of  our  minds  to  acquire.  It  is  fuch  as  re- 
fults  from  the  relation  eftablifiied  between  them,  and  the 
fyftem  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  knowledge  for  us.  It  is,, 
in  one  word,  human,  and  relatively  to  us,  when  it  is  rightly 
purfued,   real  knowledge. 

General  ideas,  or  notions,  fuch.  as  the  mind  frames  by  it's: 
innate  powers,  fuch  as  are  faid  to  be  architypes,.  and  to  refer 
to  nothing  befides  themfelves,  may  feem  to  be  materials  of 
axiomatical,  fcientifical,  and,  in  a  word,  of  abfolute,  real' 
knowledge.  But  even  this  boafted  knowledge  is  very  preca-^ 
rious.      Thefe  ideas  or  notions  are  not  taken  with  exadnefs. 

from> 
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from  tiic  nature  of  things  on  many  occaiions,  and  the  fame 
affedlions,  and  imperfedlions  of  the  mind,  that  corrupt  the 
firiT:,  corniDt  the  fubfequent  operations  of  it.  Ideas  or  no- 
tions are  ill  abftrafted  firft,  and  ill  compared  afterwards.  The 
more  complex,  the  more  obfcure  they  are,  and  the  more  im- 
portant, the  more  liable  they  are  likewife  to  be  abufed  by 
prejudices  and  habits  that  infedt  the  mind,  and  put  a  wrong 
bias  on  it.  But  further  ;  our  progreffion  in  this  knov/ledgc, 
fuch  as  it  is,  ftops  always  very  fhort  of  our  aim.  We  foon 
want  ideas,  or  want  means  of  comnaring;  thole  v/e  have,  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  ftruggle  to  get  forward.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  endeavor  to  force  that  barrier,  which  God  has  on- 
pofed  to  our  infatiable  curioiity.  To  what  purpofe,  indeed, 
fhould  we  force  it,  if  that  was  in  our  power,  fince  we  have 
reafon  to  acknowledge,  with  the  utm^ofl  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  that  every  thing  neceifary  to  our  well- 
being  in  the  ftate  wherein  he  has  placed  us  lies  on  the  hu- 
man fide  of  this  barrier;  within  that  extent,  I  mean,  where 
the  operations- of  our  minds  are  performed  with  cafe  and  vi- 
gor, and  are  attended  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  or 
the  fufHcient  probability  of  opinion  ?  Not  only  unattainable, 
but  difficult,  very  often,  is  a  term  fynonimous  to  unnecef- 
fary  ;  as  we  might  prove,  I  think,  by  fome  examples  drawn 
even  from  mathematical  knowledge.  In  fhort,  the  pro- 
found meditations  of  philofophers,  which  we  are  fo  apt  to 
admire  before  v/e  have  thought  for  ourfelves,  have  as  much 
regard  paid  to  them  as  they  deferve,  when  they  are  made  the 
amufements  of  men  of  fenfe  and  leifure  ;  when  they  are  ufed 
as  exercife,  without  any  other  aim  than  to  invigorate,  and 
ftrengthen  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  fomething  more  con- 
ducive to  our  happinefs,  and  therefore  more  properly  our 
bufinefs, 

"The 
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"  The  good,  the  juft,  the  meet,  the  wholefome  rules 
"  Of  temperance,  and  aught  that  may  improve 
"  The  moral  life.  *  " 

This  fliort  account  of  human  ideas,  and  human  knowledge,. 
no  part  of  which  can  be  applied,  without  blafphemy,  and  ab- 
furdity,  to  the  fupreme  Being,  nor  be  denied,  without  folly, 
and  effrontery,  ol  the  human,  is  fufficicnt,  1  fuppofe,  to  con- 
ftitute  another  difference  between  God's  manner  of  know- 
ing, and  ours  :  a  difference  ariling  from  thofe  imperfedions, 
and  limitations  of  which  every  man  is  confcious. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  afk,  what  then  is  the  precife  notion 
we  are  to  entertain  of  the  human  mind?  Shall  we  continue  to 
think  with  fome  philofophers,  antient  and  modern,  that  the 
foul,  the  rational  foul,  for  they  have  given  us  more  than  one, 
is  a  fpiritual,   and  divine  fubftance,   "  furnifhed  with  forms, 
*'  and  ideas  to  conceive  all  things  by,  and  printed  over  with 
"  the  feeds  of  univerfal  knowledge,   though  the  adlive  ener- 
"  gies  of  it  are  fatally  united  to  fome  local  motions  in  the 
"  body,   and  concurrently  produced  with  them  by  reafon  of 
"  the  magical  union  betwixt  the  foul  and  the  body?"   Shall  we 
fay  too,  that  trom  this  union  all  the  imperfedions  of  the  hu- 
man mind  proceed,  and  that  the  perfedion  of  our  nature  is  ta 
fee  quite  abftrafted  from  fenfation,  like  the  Janguis,  or  illumi- 
nated faints  ot  the  Indoftan,  whom  Bernier  mentions?   Shall 
v/e  endeavor,     like    thefe    philofophers,     by    intenfenefs   of 
thought,   by  failing  and  other  aufterities,   to  rife   up   to  the 
contemplation  of  the  divinity,  whom  they  affure  that  they  fee 
like   a  white,   lively,   ineffable  light?    Or  fliall   we   foften 
thefe  pretentions  a  little,  and  embrace  the  fyftem  of  a  modern' 

phi  la- 
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philofopher  *,  who  affirms  that  God  is  the  place  of  ideasj  ss 
ipace  is  of  body,  and  that  this  all-perfed:  mind  containing  the 
ideas  of  ail  created  beings,  it  is  in  God  alone  that  we  per- 
ceive every  thing  exterior  to  the  foul?  Shall  we  affume,  like 
another  philofopher  f,  that  our  ideas  are  the  only  real  feniible 
things  ;  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  there  are  any  fub- 
flances  but  adive  thinking  fubftances,  and  that  it  is  abfurd  to 
afcribe  power  to  bodies,  or  to  luppofe  any  power  but  adivc 
power,  any  agent  but  fpirit,  or  any  a<Sions  of  fpirit  with- 
out volition  ? 

Who  does  not  fee  all  this  to  be  as  inconceivable  as  that 
which  it  pretends  to  explain  ?  Have  the  authors  of  fuch 
fyftems,  from  Plato  down  to  that  fine  writer  Male- 
BRANCHE,  or  to  that  fublime  genius,  and  good  man,  the  bifliop 
of  Cloyne,  contributed  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
ourfelves?  I  think  not.  They  have  done  all  that  human  ca- 
pacity can  do  in  a  wrong  method ;  but  all  they  have  done  has 
been  to  vend  us  poetry  for  philofophy,  and  to  multiply  fyftems 
of  imagination.  They  have  reafoned  about  the  human  mind 
a  priori,  have  affumed  that  they  know  the  nature  of  it, 
and  have  empJoyed  much  wit,  and  eloquence  to  account  for 
all  the  phaenomena  of  it  upon  thefe  afTumptions.  But  the  na- 
ture of  it  is  as  much  unknown  as  ever,  and  we  muft  defpair 
of  having  any  real  knowledge  at  all  about  it,  unlefs  we  will 
content  ourfelves  with  that  which  is  to  be  acquired,  a 
pofteriori.  The  mind  of  man  is  an  objed  of  phyfics,  as 
much  as  the  body  of  man,  or  any  other  body:  and  thediftinc- 
tion  that  is  made  between  phylics,  and  metaphyfics,  is  quite 
arbitrary.  His  mind  is  part  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  his  body. 
Both  of  them  together  conftitute  his  whole  being,  and  as  the 
firfi  is  the  moll  noble  part,  I  prefume,  we  fhould  determine 

his 
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his  fpecies  by  it  principally,  which  we  do  not,  if  his  mind 
was  not  more  liable  than  his  figure  to  be  confounded  with 
^at  of  other  animals.  Let  us  content  ourfclves  therefore  to 
trace  his  mind,  to  obferve  it's  growth,  and  the  progrefs  it 
makes  from  it's  infancy  to  it's  maturity.  Let  us  be  content 
with  particular,  and  experimental  knowledge,  upon  which  we 
may  found  a  few  general  propohtions,  fuch  as  are  or  may  be 
properly  called  axiomata  media.  But  let  us  aim  no  longer  at 
a  general  knowledge,  too  remote  for  our  fearch  ;  nor  hope  to 
difcover  more  of  intellectual  nature  by  internal  fenfe,  than  wc 
wt^  able  to  difcover  of  corporeal  nature  by  external.  All  that 
we  cah  know  of  one  and  the  other  is,  that  we  have  fuch  and 
fuch  fenfes,  and  fuch  and  fuch  faculties,  and  that  divers  fen- 
Tations  of  the  body  and  operations  of  the  mind  are  produced 
in  them  on  fuch  and  fuch  apparent  occalions. 


SECT.      IL 

To  meafure  rightly  our  intellectual  ftrength,  and  to  apply 
it  properly,  in  order  neither  to  impofe,  nor  be  impofed  upon, 
is  our  point  of  view.  I  fhall  not,  therefore,  fay  any  thing  fur- 
ther about  the  nature  of  mind  in  general,  that  fecret  fpring  of 
thought,  unknown  and  unknowable,  but  fhall  content  my- 
lelf  to  obferve  in  Mr.  Locke's  method  and  with  his  afllftance, 
fomething  about  the  phasnomena  of  the  human  mind,  by 
which  we  may  judge  furely  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  reality 
of  human  knowledge.  I  fay,  we  may  judge  furely  of  them  ; 
becaufe  our  ideas  are  the  foundations,  or  the  materials,  call 
them  which  you  pleafe,  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  becauie  with- 
out entering  into  an  enquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  them, 
we  may  know  fo  certainly  as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  what  ideas 
we  have;   and  becaufe,  when  we  know  this,   we  know  with 
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the  fame  certainty  what  kinds,  and  degrees  of  knowledge  we 
Jiave,  and  are  capable  of  having. 

Thus  we  know  that  the  firft  ideas,  with  which  the  mind  is 
furnifhed,  are  received  from  without,  and  are  caufed  by  fuch 
fenfations,  as  the  prefence  of  external  objeds  excites  in  us, 
according  to  laws  of  paflion  and  action,  which  the  Creator 
has  eftabliflied.  What  thefe  laws  are,  and  how  external  ob- 
jeds  become  able  to  make  fuch  impreflions  on  our  organs, 
we  know  as  little,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  know  any  thing 
lefs,  as  thofe  philofophers  do,  who  have  pretended,  moft  ex- 
travagantly, to  explain  thefe  laws,  and  to  account  for  thefe 
imprefiions  ;  or  as  thofe  philofophers  know  of  another  lyftem, 
who  denying,  as  extravagantly,  that  any  fuch  power  can  be- 
long to  body,  and  affirming  that  it  is  abfurd  to  talk  of  paffive 
power,  confine  all  aftivity  and  afcribe  all  fuch  ideas  of  fen- 
fation  to  fpirit  alone.  We  are  far  from  knowing  how  body 
acls  on  body,  or  fpirit  on  fpirit  ;  how  body  operates  on 
mind,  and  produces  thought,  or  how  mind  operates  on 
body,  and  produces  corporeal  motion.  But  this  I  know,  that 
a  leaf  of  wormwood  conveys  to  my  mind,  by  the  fenfe  of 
li<yht,  and  that  of  touch,  ior  inftance,  the  ideas  of  color, 
extendon,  figure,  and  folidity,  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  it 
conveys  thither,  by  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  the  idea  of  bitter  ;  and 
as  certainly  as  I  know  that  the  ad  of  my  mind,  called  voli- 
tion, produced  the  motion  of  my  hand  which  gathered  the 
leaf.  Our  ignorance  of  caufes  does  not  hinder  our  know- 
ledge of  effeds.  This  knowledge  has.  been  thought  fuffici- 
cnc  for  us,  in  thefe  cafes,,  by  infinite  wifdom  :  and  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear  men  afiirm  dogmati- 
cally, when  they  guefs  at  moll:,  and  that  very  wildly,  and 
very  precariouily. 

As 
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As  thefe  ideas  come  to  us  from  without,  fo  there  are  others 
that  arife  in  the  mind,  and  proceed  from  the  perception  of 
it's  own  operations,  to  which  a  ftill  greater  number  is  to  be 
added,  that  arife  there  from  the  concurrence  of  thefe  joint 
•caufes,  from  perceptions  of  outward  and  inward  operations, 
from  external,  and  internal  fenfe.  Perception  is  the  firft  fa- 
culty the  mind  exerts,  and  is  common,  whatever  fome  of  the 
others  may  be,  to  us  and  to  the  whole  animal  kind.  The 
faculties  that  come  in  play  afterwards  feem  to  be  adlive,  but 
this  feems  to  be  pafUve  ;  tor  we  perceive  ideas,  however  raifed 
in  the  mind,  whether  we  will  or  no  :  their  effe  is  percipi,  to 
have  them  we  muft  perceive  that  we  have  them.  Without 
this  pallive  power,  or  this  faculty,  external  obje6ls  might  ad: 
upon  us,  but  they  would  ad:  to  little  purpofe,  tor  they  would 
excite  no  ideas  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  adion  of 
external  objedls,  the  power  or  taculty  ot  perception  would  be 
ufelefs,  or  rather  null,  and  by  confequence  all  the  other 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind. 

There  is  nothing,  philofophically  fpeaking,  at  leaft  I  could 
never  find,  to  my  forrow,  that  thg:e  is  any  thing,  which  obliges 
us  neceffarily  to  conclude  that  we  are  a  compound  of  material, 
and  immaterial  fubftance.  If  we  are  fo,  contrary  to  all  ap- 
pearances, (tor  they  denote  plainly  one  tingle  fyftem,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  fo  intimately  connected,  and  dependent  one 
on  another,  that  the  whole  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends  together) 
this  union  of  a  body  and  a  foul  muft  be  magical  indeed,  as  doc- 
tor CuDWORTH  calls  it.  So  magical,  that  the  hypothelis  ferves 
to  no  purpofe  in  philofophy,  whatever  it  may  do  in  theology, 
and  is  ftill  lefs  compreheniible  than  the  hypothecs  which  af-> 
fumes  that,  altho'  our  idea  of  thought  be  not  included  in  the 
idea  of  matter,  or  body,  as  the  idea  of  figure  is,  for  inftance, 
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in  that  of  limited  extenfion,  yet  the  faculty  of  thinking,  in 
all  the  modes  of  thought,  may  have  been  fuperadded  by  om- 
nipotence to  certain  fyftems  of  matter  ;  which  it  is  not  lefs 
than  blafphemy  to  deny,  tho'  divines  and  philofophers,  w^ho 
deny  it  in  terms,  may  be  cited,  and  vv^hich,  whether  it  be  true 
or  no,  will  never  be  proved  falfe  by  a  little  metaphyfical  jar- 
gon about  eflenccs,  and  attributes,  and  modes. 

But  however  this  may  be,  concerning  which  it  becomes 
men  little  to  be  as  dogmatical  as  they  are  on  one  fide  of  this 
queftion  at  leaft,  and  whatever  ftrength  and  vigor,  indepen- 
dent on  the  body,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  foul,  the  foul  exerts 
none  till  it  is  roufed  into  adivity  by  fenfe.  A  jog,  a  knock., 
a  thruft  from  without  is  not  knowledge  ■*.  No.  But,  if  we  did 
not  perceive  thefe  jogs,  knocks,  and  thrufts  from  without, 
we  fhould  remain  juft  as  we  came  into  the  world,  void  even  of 
the  firft  elements  of  knowledge.  Not  only  the  inward,  adtive 
powers  of  the  mind  would  be  unemployed,  but  we  may  fay, 
that  they  would  be  non-exiftent.  The  human  foul  is  fo  far 
from  being  furniflied  with  forms  and  ideas  to  perceive  all 
things  by,  or  from  being  impregnated,  I  would  rather  fay 
than  printed  over,  with  the  feeds  of  univerfal  knowledge, 
that  we  have  no  ideas  till  we  receive  paflively  the  ideas  of  fen- 
{ible  qualities  from  without.  Then. indeed  the  adivity  of  the 
foul,  or  mind  commences,  and  another  fource  of  original  ideas 
is  opened  :  for  then  we  acquire  ideas  from,  and  by  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds.  Senfation  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  form 
the  underftanding,  if  we  had  no  other  faculty  than  mere  paf- 
five  perception  ;  but  without  fenfation  thefe  other  faculties 
would  have  nothing  to  operate  upon,  reflexion  would  have  by 
eonfequence  nothing  to  refled:  upon,  and  it  is  by  refleftion 
that  we  multiply  our  flock  of  ideas,  and  £l\  that  magazine,, 

which 
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which  is  to  furnifli  all  the  materials  of  future  knowledge.    In. 
this  manner,  and  in  no  other,  we  may  fay,  that  *'  all  our  idear 
*'  arife  from  our  fenfes,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind 
"  which  was  not  previoufly  in  fenfe."   But  thefe  proportions 
fliould  not  be  advanced,   perhaps,   as   generally  as  they  are 
fometimes  by  logicians,   left  they  fhould  lead  into  error,   as 
maxims  are  apt  to  do  very  often.      Senfation  is  the  greater, 
refledion  the  fmaller  fource  of  ideas.     But  thefe  latter  are  as 
clear,  and  diftind:,  and  convey  knowledge  that  may  be  faid  to 
be  more  real  than  the  former.      Senfe  gave  occaiion  to  them, 
but  they  never  were  in  fenfe  properly  fpeaking.   They  are,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  of  the  mind's  own  growth,  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge, more  immediate,  lefs  relative,  and  lefs  dependent  than 
fenfitive  knowledge,   as  any  man  will  be  apt  to  think,'  who 
compares  his  ideas  of  remembering,  recolleding,  bare  thought,, 
and  intenfenefs  of  thought,  with  thofe  of  warm  and  hot,  of 
cool  and  cold.      Des  Cartes    might   have   faid,    "   I   fee,    I 
''  hear,  1  feel,  I  tafte,   I  fmell ;   therefore  I  am."   But  furely 
he  mJght  fay  too,  ''  I  think,  I  refled,  I  will  ;  therefore  I  am." 
Let  us  obferve,  however,  that  it  belongs  only  to  a  great  philo- 
fopher  to  frame  an  argument  to  prove  to  himiclf  that  he  cxifts, 
vvhich  is  an  objed  of  intuitive   knowledge,   and  concerning 
v»-hich  it  is  impoftible  he  fhould  have  any  doubt.   In  the  moutli 
ol  any  other  perfon,  "  1  think,  therefore  I  am,"  would  be  verv 
near  akin  to  I  am,  therefore  I  am  *. 

.-  Thus  it  will  appear  when  we  contemplate  our  underftand- 
ing  in  the  iirft  fteps  towards  knowledge,  that  corporeal,  animal 
fe^fe,  which  fome  philcfophers  hold  in  great  contempt,  and 
.-  '/...,  which 

*  Je  ne  vois  pas  que  vous  ayez  eu  befoin  d'un  fi  grand  apparei},  puifque  d'ail- 
leurs  vous  etiez  deja  certain  de  votre  exilleni^e,  et  que  vous  pouviez  interer  la 
mtme  chofe  de  qiielque  autre  que  ce  fut  de  vcs  actions,  etant  manifefte  par  la  lu- 
micre  naturellc  que  tout  ce  q^tii  agit  eft,  ou  exiite. 

Objec.  of  Gassendi  to  the  fecondMedit, 
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which  docs  not  deferve  much  efteem,  communicates  to  us  our 
firfl  ideas,  fets  the  mind  firfl:  to  work,  and  becomes,  in  con- 
jundion  with  internal  fenfe,  by  which  we  perceive  what  pafles 
within,  as  by  the  other  what  pafTes  without  us,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge.  This  is  fo  evidently  true,  that 
even  thofe  ideas,  about  which  our  reafon  is  employed  in  the 
moil:  abftrad:  meditations,  may  be  traced  back  to  this  original 
bv  a  very  eafy  analyfe.  Since  thefe  fimple  ideas  therefore  are 
the  foundations  of  human  knowledge,  this  knowledge  can  nei- 
ther be  extended  wider,  nor  elevated  higher  than  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  them.  If  we  confider  thefe  ideas  like  founda- 
tions, they  are  extremely  narrow,  and  fhallow,  neither  reach- 
ing to  many  things,  nor  laid  deep  in  the  nature  of  any.  If 
we  confider  them  like  materials,  for  fo  they  may  be  conlidered 
likewife,  employed  to  raife  the  fabric  of  our  intelledlualfyftem, 
they  will  appear  like  mud  and  ftraw,  and  lath,  materials  fit 
to  ere6l  fome  frail,  and  homely  cottage,  but  not  of  fubftance, 
nor  value  fufficient  for  the  conftrudion  of  thofe  enormous  piles, 
from  whofe  lofty  towers  philofophers  would  perfuade  us  that 
they  difcover  all  nature  fubjed  to  their  infpedion,  that  they 
pry  into  the  fource  of  all  being,  and  into  the  inmoft  recefles 
of  all  wifdom.  But  it  fares  with  them,  as  it  did  with  the 
builders  in  the  plains  of  Senaar,  they  fall  into  a  confufion  of 
languages,  and  neither  underftand  one  another,  nor  are  under- 
ftood  by  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  our  firft,  and  fimple  ideas,  it  is 
necefiary,  in  order  to  make  a  true  eftimate  of  human  know- 
ledge, that  we  take  fuch  a  view  likewife  of  thofe  faculties  by 
the  exercife  of  which  our  minds  proceed  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge. I  have  mentioned  perception  ;  and  retention,  or  me- 
mory ought  to  follow  :  for  as  we  fhould  have  no  ideas  without 
perception,   fo  we  ihould  lofe  them,   as  iaft  as  we  get  them, 

without 
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without  retention.  When  it  was  objefted  to  Des  Cartes 
that,  if  thought  was  the  effence  of  the  foul,  the  foul  of  the 
child  muft  think  in  the  mother's  womb ;  and  when  he  was 
afked,  how  then  it  came  to  pafs  that  we  remember  none 
of  thofe  thoughts  ?  He  maintained,  according  to  his  ufual 
method,  one  hypothecs  by  another,  and  aflumed  that  me- 
mory confifts  in  certain  traces  made  on  the  brain  by  the 
thoughts  that  pafs  through  it,  and  that  as  long  as  they  laft  we 
remember,  but  that  the  brain  of  the  child  in  the  womb  being  too 
moift,  and  too  foft  to  preferve  thefe  traces,  it  is  impoflible  he 
fhould  remember  out  of  the  womb  what  he  thought  in  it.  Thus 
memory  feems  to  be  made  purely  corporeal  by  the  fame  philo- 
fopher,  who  makes  it  on  fome  occalions  purely  intelledlual. 
He  might  diftinguifh  two  memories  by  the  fame  hypothetical 
power,  by  which  he  diflinguifhedtwofubftances,  that  he  might 
employ  one  or  the  other  as  his  fyftem  required.  If  you  con- 
fult  other  philofophers  on  the  fame  lubjecl,  you  will  receive 
no  more  fatisfadlion  :  and  the  only  reafonable  method  we  can 
take,  is  to  be  content  to  know  intuitively,  and  by  inward  ob- 
lervation,  not  the  caufe,  but  the  effedis  of  memory,  and  the 
ufe  of  it  in  the  intellectual  fyftem. 

By  this  faculty  then,  whatever  it  be,  our  limple  ideas,, 
which  have  been  fpoken  of  already,  are  prelerved  with  greater, 
and  our  complex  ideas,  which  remain  to  be  ipoken  ol,  with 
Icfs  facility.  Both  one  and  the  other  require  to  be  frequently 
raifcd  in  the  mind,  and  irequently  recalled  to  it.  I  lay,  with 
the  refl  ot  the  world,  to  be  railed,  and  to  be  recalled  ;  but 
furely  thefe  words  come  very  fhort  of  cxpreiring  the  won- 
derful phenomena  ol  memorv.  The  imao;es  that  are  lods- 
ed  in  it  prefent  themfelves  often  to  the  mind  without 
any  freOi  lenfation,  and  fo  fpontaneoufly,  that  the  mind 
feems  as  pailive  in  thefe  fecondary  perceptions,  as  it  was 
in  receiving  the  firft  imprellions.  Our  iimple  ideas,  and 
I  even 
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even  our  complex  ideas  and  notions,  return  fometimes  of 
thenifclvcsj  we  know  not  why,  nor  how,  mechanically,  as  it 
Avere,  uncalled  by  the  mind,  and  often  to  the  difturbance  of  it 
in  the  purfuit  of  other  ideas,  to  which  thefe  intruders  are  fo- 
reign. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  able,  at  our  will  and  with 
defign,  to  put  a  fort  of  force  on  memory,  to  feize,  as  it  were, 
the  end  of  fome  particular  line,  and  to  draw  back  into  the 
mind,  a  whole  fet  of  ideas  that  feem  to  be  ftrung  to  it,  or 
linked  one  with  the  other.  In  general ;  when  images,  elTences, 
ideas,  notions,  that  exifted  in  any  mind,  are  gone  out  of  it, 
and  have  no  longer  any  exiftence  there,  the  mind  is  often  able 
to  will  them  into  exiftence  again,  by  an  adl  of  which  we  are 
confcious,  but  of  which  we  know  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
mind  performs  it.  Thefe  phtenomena  are  more  furprifing, 
and  lefs  to  be  accounted  for  than  the  adlion  of  external  ob- 
jects on  the  organs  of  fenfe  in  the  firft  produdion  of  ideas, 
which  is  an  obfervation  that  deferves  the  notice  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers  who  deny  fuch  a<5lion  becaufe  they  cannot  compre- 
hend it. 

But  ftill  this  faculty  is  proportioned  to  our  imperfect  na- 
ture, and  therefore  weak,  flow,  and  uncertain  in  it's  operations. 
Our  fimple  ideas  fade  in  the  mind,  or  fleet  out  of  it,  unlefs 
they  are  frequently  renewed  :  and  the  moft  tenacious  memory 
cannot  maintain  fuch  as  are  very  complex,  without  the  greateft 
attention,  and  a  conftant  care,  nor  always  with  both.  All 
t3ur  ideas  in  general  are  recalled  llowly  by  fome,  and  fucceffive- 
ly  by  every  mind.  Themistocles  was  famous,  among  other 
parts  wherein  he  excelled,  for  his  memory  ;  but  when  he  re- 
fuled  the  offer  SiiMonides  made  him,  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  be- 
caufe he  did  not  want  the  poet's  fkill  to  improve  his  memory, 
and  becaufe  he  knew  by  experience,  that  the  great  defeds  of 
this  faculty  are  neither  to  be  cured,  nor  fupplied  by  art.  In 
what  proportion  foever  it  is  given,  it  may  be  improved  to 
I  fome 
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fome  degree,  no  doubt,  but  memory  will  never  prefent  ideas 
to  the  human  mind,  as  it  does  perhaps  to  fuperior  intelligences, 
like  objedls  in  a  mirror,  where  they  may  be  viewed  at  every 
inftant,  all  at  once,  without  effort  or  toil,  in  their  original 
freflinefs,  and  with  their  original  precifion,  fuch  as  they  were 
when  they  firft  came  into  the  mind,  or  when  they  were  firft 
framed  by  it.  Could  memory  ferve  us  in  this  manner,  our 
knowledge  would  be  ftill  very  imperfe(ft  ;  but  many  errors 
into  which  we  fall,  and  into  which  we  are  feduced,  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  endlefs  chicane  of  learned  difputation 
would  be  ftopped  in  a  great  meafure.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I 
have  faid  fo  much  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  as  you  will 
have  occafion  foon  to  ob ferve. 

The  faculties,  neceffary  for  my  purpofe  to  be  mentioned  next, 
are  thofe  of  compounding  iimple  into  complex  ideas,  and  of 
comparing  our  ideas,  which  implies  the  juft  and  nice  difcern- 
ment  of  them,  in  order  to  perceive  the  innumerable  relations 
which  they  bear  to  one  another.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  fteps 
by  which  the  mind  attempts  to  rife  from  particular  to  general 
knowledge.  They  have  been  called  arts  of  the  mind,  but  im- 
properly, in  fome  refpefts ;  for  tho'  the  mind  is  forced  to  em- 
ploy feveral  arts,  and  to  call  in  fenfe  to  the  aid  of  intelled:, 
even  after  it  has  full  poffeflion  of  it's  ideas,  to  help  out  it's 
imperfedf  manner  of  knowing,  and  to  lengthen  a  little  it's 
fhort  tether  ;  yet  the  compofition,  and  comparifon  of  ideas  is 
plainly  a  leffon  of  nature  :  this  leilbn  is  taught  us  by  the  very 
firfl  fenfations  we  have.  As  the  mind  does  not  aft  till  it  is 
rouzed  into  acflion  by  external  objefts ;  fo  when  it  does  aft,  it 
afts  conformably  to  the  fuggeftions  it  receives  from  thefe  im- 
preffions,  and  takes  with  its  firft  ideas  the  hints  how  to  mul- 
tiply, and  improve  them.  If  nature  makes  us  lame,  fhe  gives 
crutches  to  lean  upon.      She  helps  us  to   walk   where  we 

Vol.   III.  A  a  a  cannot 
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cannot  run,  and  to  hobble  where  we  cannot  walk.    She  takes 
lis  by  the  hand,  and  leads  us  by  experience  to  art. 

Nature  then  has  united  in  diftindl  fubflances,  as  we  com- 
monly fpeak,  various  combinations  of  thofe  qualities,  each  of 
which  caufes  in  us  the  fenfation  it  is  appropriated  to  caufe,  and 
our  organs  are  fitted  to  receive  ;  fo  that  feveral  being  thus 
combined,  and  making  their  impreffion  together,  may  be  faid 
to  caufe  a  complex  fenfation.  Thus  we  receive,  among  other 
ideas,  thofe  of  foft  and  warm  at  the  fame  infliant,  from  the 
fame  piece  of  wax  ;  or  of  hard  and  cold  from  the  fame  piece 
of  ice.  Thus  again  ;  we  receive  the  more  complex  ideas  which 
fnbftances  ftill  more  compofed,  that  is,  fubftances  wherein  a 
<yreater  variety  of  tliefe  qualities  co-exifts,  are  fitted  to  raife  in  us, 
fuch,  for  inffance,  as  the  idea  of  a  man,  or  an  horfe.  As  foon 
as  we  are  born,  various  appearances  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
fight,  the  din  of  the  world  ftrikes  our  ears,  in  fhort  a  multi- 
tude of  impreffions  made  on  the  tender  organs  of  fenfe  convey 
a  multitude  of  ideas  fimple  and  complex,  confufedly,  and 
continually  into  the  mind.  The  latter  indeed,  whether  nature 
obtrudes  them,  or  we  make  them,  are  compofed  of  the  for- 
mer, and  therefore  we  give  very  properly  the  firft  place  to 
thefe  in  all  difcourfes  concerning  ideas.  But  they  have  a  pri- 
ority of  order  rather  than  of  exigence  ;  for  the  complex  idea 
of  the  nurfe  comes  into  the  mind  as  foon  as  the  eyes  of  the 
child  are  opened,  and  is  moft  probably  the  firft  idea  received 
by  the  fight,  tho'  the  fimple  idea  produced  by  the  tafte  of 
milk  may  have  got  into  the  mind  a  little  fooner.  Nor  does 
the  lefTon  of  nature  end  here  :  fhe  carries  it  on  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent compofitions  of  our  fimple  ideas,  and  to  all  the  different 
combinations  we  frame  of  our  fimple  and  complex  ideas  ; 
from  fubftances  to  modes,  the  dependencies,  and  affedions  of 
fubftances,   and  from  them  to  the  relations  of  things  one  to 

another ; 
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ano(ther  ;  that  is^,  (he  carries  it  on  to  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  to  all  the  objeds  of  our  thoughts  in  the  acquifition 
of  knowledge. 

If  I  meaned  by  modes  nothing  but  manners  of  being  as 
fome  do,  I  fhould  not  afcribe  our  ideas  of  them  to  a  further 
lellbn  of  nature.  She  taught  us  this  leflon,  when  fhe  ob- 
truded on  us  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances.  At  leaft  it 
fcems  fo  to  me,  who  cannot  comprehend  the  diftindlion  of 
fubftances,  and  of  mode  or  manner  of  beino-,  as  of  two  ideas 
that  may  be  perceived  feparately,  the  one  of  a  thing  that 
fubfifts  by  itfelf,  the  other  of  a  manner  of  being  which  can- 
not fubfift  by  itfelf,  but  determines  this  thing  to  be  what  it 
is.  I  cannot  conlider  a  mode  without  referring  it  in  my 
mind  to  fomething,  of  which  it  is  or  may  be  the  mode  :  nei- 
ther can  I  confider  a  fubftance  otherwife  than  relatively  to 
it's  modes,  as  fomething  whereof  I  have  no  idea,  and  in 
which  the  modes,  of  which  I  have  ideas,  fubfift.  The  com- 
plex idea  we  have,  of  every  fubftance,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  combination  of  feveral  fenftble  ideas  which  determine  the 
apparent  nature  of  it  to  us.  I  fay  the  apparent  nature,  and 
to  us ;  for  I  cannot  agree  that  thefe  modes,  fuch  of  them 
as  fall  under  our  obfervation,  limit  the  real  nature,  or  deter- 
mine even  the  apparent  nature  to  other  beings.  On  the 
whole  it  will  appear,  whenever  we  confider  this  matter  fur- 
ther, that  the  far  greateft  part  of  what  has  been  faid  by  phi- 
lofophers  about  Being,  and  fubftance,  indeed  all  they  have 
advanced  beyond  thofe  clear  and  obvious  notions  which  every 
thinking  man  frames,  or  may  frame  without  their  help,  is 
pure  jargon,  or  elfe  fomething  very  trite,  dii'guifed  under  a 
metaphyfical  mafk,  and  called  by  an  hard  name  ontology, 
or  ontofophy. 

A  a  a   2  But 
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But  to  proceed,  or  rather  to  return  ;  I  underftand  by  mode, 
in  this  place  fomething  elfe,  fomething  that  carries  our  know- 
ledge further  than  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances.  I  under- 
ftand in  fliort  what  Mr.  Locke  underftands  by  fimple  and 
mixed  modes.  The  various  combinations  that  our  minds  make 
of  the  fame  fmiple  idea,  and  the  various  compolitions  that 
they  make  of  fimple  ideas  of  different  kinds.  Thefe  ideas 
added  to  thofe  of  fubftances,  and  the  whole  ftock  compleated 
by  fuch  as  the  mind  acquires  of  the  relations  of  it's  ideas,  in  com- 
paring them  as  far  as  it  is  able  to  compare  them,  make  up  the 
entire  fyftem  of  human  knowledge :  and  in  the  procefs  of  it  from 
firft  to  laft,  we  are  aftifted  diredly  or  indirectly  by  the  left'ons  of 
nature  that  have  been,  or  that  are  to  be  mentioned. 

Ideas  of  things  computable,  and  mcafurable  are  the  ob- 
jects of  mathematics.  Ideas  of  moral,  and  immoral  actions 
are  the  objedts  of  ethics.  From  whence  has  the  mathema- 
tician his  iirft  ideas  of  number,  or  his  firft  ideas  of  folid  ex- 
tenfion,  of  lines,  furfaces,  and  figures  ?  From  whence  has  the, 
moralift  his  firft  ideas  ol  happinefs,  and  unhappinefs,  of  good,^ 
and  evil  ?  The  mind  can  exercife  a  power,  in  fome  fort  arbi- 
trary, over  all  it's  fimple  ideas,  that  is,  it  can  repeat  them  at. 
it's  pleafin-e,  and  it  can  frame  them  mto  complex  ideas,  without 
any  regard  toaduaj,  the'  with  a  regard  to  poflible  exiftence  ;, 
which  regard  will  be  always  preferved,  unlefs  the  mind  be 
difordered.  The  mind  then  has  a  power  of  framing  all  the 
different  comipofitions,  and  combinations  of  ideas  about  which 
thefe  fciences  are  converfant ;  but  yet  thefe  operations  are  not 
performed  by  the  native  energy  of  the  mind  alone,  without, 
any  help,  without  any  pattern.  Nature  lends  the  help,  nature 
fets  the  pattern,  when  complex  ideas  of  thefe  modes  and  re- 
lations force  rhemfelvcs  on  the  mind,  as  the  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances  do,. 

That 
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That  every  diftind:  obje<fl  of  external,  and  internal  fenfe 
gives  us  the  idea  of  an  unit,  or  of  one,  is  obvious  to  reflec- 
tion :  and  I  think  it  is  no  lefs  obvious,  that  thefe  objeds  fug- 
geft  to  the  mind,  nay  oblige  the  mind  to  make  various  repe- 
titions of  this  idea,  and  to  frame  all  the  Ample  modes  of 
number  by  adding  unit  to  unit.  Thus  for  inftance,  we 
look  up  by  day  and  we  fee  one  fun,  by  night  and  we  fee 
one  moon.  Plutarch's  countryman,  indeed,  counted  two 
moons ;  for  he  covild  not  conceive  that  the  moon  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  Boeotia,  and  that  he  faw  at  Athens,  were 
the  fame.  But  tho'  we  fee  but  one  fun,  and  one  moon,  we 
fee  many  flars.  We  attempt  to  count  them,  that  is,  we  af- 
lign  marks,  or  founds  to  iignify  how  many  times  we  repeat. 
the  idea  of  an  unit,  which  each  of  them  gives  us  feparately ;, 
or  elfe  we  form  a  confufed  idea  of  numberlcfs  repetitions  of 
this  idea,  like  the  favages  who  lift  up  both  hands,  and  ex- 
tend their  fingrers  to  fhew  that  thev  have  feen  ten  funs  on. 
their  journey,  or  hold  out  an  liandiul  of  their  hair  when, 
they  want  to  flgnify  a  number  of  funs  which  they  cannot 
Iignify  otherwiie  ;  becaufe  they  have  neither  founds,  nor 
maj-ks  for  the  greater  collections  of  units. 

As  ai-ithmetic  is  one,  fo  is  geometry  another  conftituent 
part  of  mathematics,  and  the  very  name  points  out  to  us,  not 
only  the  objeds,  but  the  original  of  this  fcience.  I  do  not 
believe,  on  the  word  of  Herodotus,  nor  even  of  Str.aco,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  it.  I  believe  this,  almoft 
as  little,  as  I  believe  on  the  v/ord  of  Josephus,  that  antedilu- 
vian aftronomers  had  engraved  their  oblervations  on  two  pillars 
which  exifled  in  his  time.  But  this  tradition,  whereby  the  in- 
vention of  geometry  is  afcribed  to  a  nation  more  antient  than 
tradition  itielf,  tho'  it  may  be  fabulous,  communicates  to  us, 

like 
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like  many  others  that  are  fo,  a  true  faSl.  The  true  fad:,  I 
think,  is  this  ;  that  as  foon  as  men  ceafed  to  range  the  woods, 
and  plains  in  common,  like  their  fellow  animals,  if  they  ever 
did  fo  ;  as  foon  as  focieties  were  formed,  and  in  thofe  focieties 
a  divifion  of  property  was  made  ;  nature,  that  led  them  to 
adlgn,  led  them  to  afcertain  poffeffions.  They  did  both,  mofl 
probably,  at  firfl;  by  fight,  and  guefs.  They  paced  out  thefe 
poffcflions  afterwards  in  length,  and  breadth  ;  and  ideas  of 
modes  of  fpace  were  framed  like  ideas  of  modes  of  number: 
an  unit  twelve  times  repeated  makes  a  dozen,  twenty  times  re- 
peated it  makes  a  fcore.  The  length  of  one  of  their  feet  was, 
to  thefe  firft  geometricians,  like  an  unit  to  the  firft  arithmeti- 
cians. So  many  feet,  five,  I  think,  according  to  Pliny, 
made  a  pace,  and  one  hundred  and  five-and-twenty  of  thefe 
made  a  ftated  meafure  of  diftance  that  continued  long  in  ufe  ; 
fortheftadiumconfiftedof  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces, 
according  to  the  fame  author.  Thus  meafuring,  the  practical 
part  of  geometry,  cam^e  into  ufe  :  and  when  it  had  been  ap- 
plied to  two  dimenfions,  it  was  foon  applied  to  all  three.  The 
ufe  of  it  was  great,  not  only  in  the  firft  diftribution  of  proper- 
ty, but  in  every  alteration  of  it,  and  efpecially  after  fuch 
confufions  of  it,  as  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  might  caufe 
annually  in  Egypt,  or  other  devaftations  in  that  and  in  other 

countries. 

-^- 

Nature  that  urged  men,  by  neceffity,  to  invention,  help- 
ed them  to  invent.  The  natural  face  of  a  country  taught 
them  to  give  it  an  artificial  face,  and  their  own  firft  rude 
eftays  in  laying  out  lands,  and  building  habitations,  led  them 
to  contemplate  the  properties  of  lines,  furfaces,  and  folids;  and, 
little  by  little,  to  form  that  fcience,  the  pride  of  the  human 
intelled:,  which  has  ferved  to  fo  many  great  and  good  pur- 
pofes,  and  the  application  of  which  is  grown,  or  growing  per- 
haps. 
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haps,  into  fomc  abufe.  Nature  fet  the  example,  example  be- 
got imitation,  imitation  pradlice,  pradtice  introduced  fpecula- 
tion,  and  fpeculation  in  it's  turn  improved  pradlice.  I  might 
eafily  run  through  other  examples  ol  the  fame  kind,  to  flievv 
how  the  firft  principles  of  arts  and  fciences  are  derived  from  ideas 
furnifhed  by  the  productions,  and  operations  of  nature,  fuch 
as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them  to  us ;  nay,  how  inftind  inftrufts 
reafon,  the  inftindl  of  other  animals  the  reafon  of  man.  But 
this  would  be  fuperfluous  trouble  in  writing  to  you,  who  have 
touched  this  fubjedfo  well,  Vv^here  you  introduce  nature  fpeak- 
ing  to  man,  in  the  third  ol  your  ethic  epiftles. 

I  WILL  only  mention,  as  I  propofed  to  do,  the  ideas,  or 
notions,  about  which  moral  philofophy  is  converfant.  I  diftin- 
guifh  here,  which  I  fliould  have  done  perhaps  fooner,  aiid  I 
think  with  good  reafon,  between  ideas,  and  notions ;  for  it 
feeras  to  me,  that  as  we  compound  limple  into  complex  ideas, 
fo  the  compolitions  we  make  of  fimple,  and  complex  ideas 
may  be  called,  more  properly,  and  with  lefs  conlufion  and. 
ambiguity,  notions.  Simple  ideas,  fimple  modes,  complex 
ideas,  mixed  modes,  and  relations  of  all  thefe,  as  well  as  the 
relations  of  the  relations,  are  frequently  blended  together 
voluntarily,  as  ufe  invites,  or  judgment  direds  ;  and,  thus 
blended,  they  may  therefore  feem  to  be  original,  and  un- 
taught. But  yet  certain  it  is,  that  fuch  notions  as  thefe  ob- 
trude themfelves  on  the  mind,  as  naturally  and  as  neceflarily, 
tho'  not  fo  directly  nor  immediately,  as  the  complex  ideas  of 
fiibftances,  or  any  other  complex  ideas.  Let  us  obferve  this 
in  an  example.  We  fee  one  man  kill  another  :  and  the  com- 
plex idea,  lignifled  by  the  word  kill,  is  obtruded  on  our  fenfe 
as  much  as  the  complex  idea  of  the  man  killed,  or  of  his  killer. 
The  mind  retains  this  image,  and  joining  to  it  various  ideas  of 
circumftances  and  relations,  of  caufes  and  eiiedts,  of  mc^ 
I  tivei 
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tives  and  confequences,  all  which  ideas  have  been  raifed  in 
our  minds  by  experience  and  obfervation,  fuch  notions  as  we 
intend  by  the  words  murder,  aflaffination,  parricide,  or  fra- 
tricide are  framed. 

Nature  teaches  us,  by  experience  and  obfervation,  not 
only  to  extend  our  notions,  but  to  diftinguifh  them  with 
greater  precidon,  juft  as  we  learn  to  redlify  fimple  ideas  of 
Icniation,  and  to  control  fenfe  by  fenfe.  If  I  may  fay  fo. 
Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  we  learn  firfl:  the  names  ot  thefe  com- 
plex ideas  and  notions  from  other  men,  and  the  fignification  of 
them  afterwards.  Which  is  true,  and  it  is  the  moft  early,  and 
mofl  common  method  whereby  we  acquire  them.  But  this 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  cafe.  Whether  the  imprefTions 
that  excited  thefe  complex  ideas,  and  gave  the  mind  occafion 
and  means  to  form  thefe  notions,  were  made  on  our  minds,  or 
on  the  minds  of  other  men  ;  and  whether  the  names  that  {ig- 
nify  them  were  given  by  us,  or  by  others,  it  is  plain  that  na- 
ture taught  mankind  to  make  them,  directly  when  fhe  ob- 
truded them,  and  indirectly  when  we  feemed  to  invent  them 
without  any  afliftance  from  outward  objedls.  The  firft  is  evi- 
dent of  itfelf,  and  the  fecond  will  appear  fo  too,  if  we  con- 
fider  that  in  learning  their  names,  and  the  fignification  of 
thefe  names,  we  learned  to  decompound  them  ;  and  that  by 
learning  to  decompound  fome,  the  mind  was  inftruded  to  com- 
pound others,  even  fuch,  perhaps,  as  exifled  by  thefe  means  in 
idea  and  notion,  before  the  combinations,  whereof  they  became 
the  architypes,  exifled  in  ad.  Our  ideas  of  relations,  and  of  the 
relations  of  relations  which  are  comprehended  fo  often  in  our 
complex  ideas,  or  notions,  are  not  pofitive  beings  that  exifl:  by 
themfelves,  and  can  be  contemplated  by  themfelves.  Modes 
are  the  affections  and  dependencies  of  fubftances;  relations  are 
the  affedions  and  dependencies  of  fubftances  and  modes;  and 

no 
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no  one  of  them  can  exift  any  longer  than  both  the  ideas  that 
produced  it,  or  by  the  comparifon  of  which  it  was  framed, 
fubfift.  It  might  feem  therefore  the  lefs  likely,  that  outward 
objedls  fhould  communicate  fuch  ideas  to  the  mind,  or  even 
inftrufb  the  mind  to  frame  them  ;  and  yet  fo  it  is.  That  act 
of  the  mind  that  fets  two  objeds  before  our  internal  light,  and 
by  referring  from  one  to  the  other  includes  both  in  the  fame 
conlideration,  is  plainly  fuggefted  to  us  by  the  operations  of 
outward  obje6ls  on  our  fenfes.  We  can  neither  look  up,  nor 
down  without  perceiving  ideas  of  bigger  and  lefs,  of  more 
and  fewer,  of  brighter  and  darker,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
relations,  the  ideas  of  which  arife  in  the  mind  as  faft  as  the 
ideas  of  things  of  which  they  exprefs  the  relations,  and  al- 
moft  prevent  refledlion.  When  the  mind,  thus  taught,  em- 
ploys refle6lion,  the  number  of  thefe  relative  ideas  increafes 
vaftly.  Thus  for  inftance,  when  we  obferv^e  the  alterations 
that  are  made  by  nature,  or  by  art.  in  our  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances,  or  when  we  refleft  on  the  continual  viciflitude 
and  flux  of  all  the  afFedtions  and  paflions,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  them,  how  can  we  avoid  framing  the  ideas  of 
caufe  and  effedl  ?  That  which  produces,  or  feems  to  us  to 
produce  the  alteration  gives  us  the  idea  of  caufe,  and  that 
which  receives  the  alteration  gives  us  the  idea  of  effect.  I 
go  no  further  into  the  conlideration  of  our  ideas  of  relations 
phyfical,  and  moral.  They  are  numberlefs,  and  they  muft 
needs  be  fo ;  fince  every  idea,  or  notion  we  have,  tho'  it  be 
in  itlelf  one  lingle  objeftof  thought,  becomes  the  objedl  of  a 
thoufand  when  it  is  compared  with  all  thofe  with  which  it 
may  be  compared  in  fome  refpedl  or  other. 


Vol.  III.  B  b  b  SECT. 
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These,   and  fuch  as  thefe  are  all  the  ideas  we  have  really, 
and  are  capable  of  having,  derived  originally  from  fenfe,  ex- 
ternal and  internal.      Thefe  too,  and  fuch  as  thefe  are  the 
faculties  by  which  we  improve  and  increafe  our  ftock,    and 
fuch  as  all  thefe  are,  fuch  muft  our  knowledge  be  ;  for  fince 
human  knowledge  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  perception  of  the 
agreement   or   difagreement,    conne6lion  or  repugnancy  of 
our  ideas,   thofe  that  are  fimple  muft  determine  the  nature 
of  thofe  that  are  complex  ;     thofe  that    are  complex  that 
of  our  notions;  our  notions  that  of  the  principles  we  eftablifh, 
and  that  of  the  principles  we  eftablifh  that  of  all  the  confe- 
quences  we  draw  from  them.      Error,  in  any  one  ftep  of  this 
gradation,  begets  error  in  all  that  follow  :  and  tho'  we  com- 
pare ever  fo  exa<3:}y,    conclude  ever  fo  truly,    and  in  a  word 
reafon  ever  fo  well,    our  reafoning  muft  terminate  in  error 
whenever  this  happens.      It  cannot  terminate  in  knowledge. 
But  before  I  leave  this  fubjeft,  I  muft  go  over  it  again,  that  I 
may  carry  the  reflediions  upon  it  further. 

How  inadequate  our  ideas  are  to  the  nature  of  outward 
objed:s,  and  how  imperfed:  therefore  all  our  knowledge  is  con- 
cerning them,  has  been  obferved  tranfiently  above,  and  has 
been  too  often  and  too  well  explained  to  be  over  much  in- 
fifted  on  by  me.  That  there  are  fuch  objedts,  material  objecfls, 
neither  fpirits  nor  ideas,  and  that  they  a6l  on  one  another 
and  on  us  in  various  manners,  and  according  to  various  laws, 
no  man  can  doubt,  any  more  than  he  can  doubt  of  that  per- 
ception by  v/hich  he  diftinguifhes  their  prefence  and  their  ab- 
fence,  according  to  the  difference  between  the  ideas  they  ex- 
cite in  one  caie,   and  thofe  he  retains  in  the  other.     We  can. 

doubt 
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doubt  of  this,  I  think,  no  more  than  we  can  doubt  whether 
we  are  free  agents,  or  whether  we  are  neceffariiy  determined 
to  all  we  do ;  no  more  than  we  can  doubt  of  many  other 
things  of  which  philofophers  have  pretended  to  doubt,  or  have 
really  doubted  :  for  either,  they  have  meaned  on  many  oc- 
cafions  to  exercife  their  wit,  and  to  triumph  in  the  fubtilty 
of  their  genius,  or  they  have  been  tranfported  by  over-heated 
imaginations  into  a  philofophical  delirium.  The  firft  have 
perplexed  knowledge  more  than  they  have  improved  it :  and 
if  the  laft  have  not  made  many  converts,  whilft  they  have  ar- 
gued againft  felf-evidence,  they  have  multiplied  ufclefs  dif- 
putes,   and  mifpent  much  time. 

Here  then,  at  our  firft  fetting  out  in  the  furvey  of  know- 
ledge, we  find  an  immenfe  field  in  which  we  cannot  range,  no 
nor  fo  much  as  enter  beyond  the  out-fkirts  of  it :  the  reft  is 
impenetrable  to  us,  and  affords  not  a  fingle  path  to  condud; 
us  forward.  Could  we  range  in  that  field,  we  fhould  be  un- 
able to  walk  in  our  own.  I  mean,  that  if  our  fenfes  Mere 
able  to  difcover  to  us  the  inmoft  conftitutions,  and  the  real 
efl'ences  of  outward  objedls,  fuch  fenfes  would  render  us  unfit 
to  live,  and  ad  in  the  fyftem  to  which  we  belong.  If  the 
-fyftem  was  not  made  for  us,  who  pretend  on  very  weak 
grounds,  I  think,  to  be  the  final  caufe  ol  it,  we  at  leaft  were 
made  for  the  fyftem,  and  for  the  part  we  bear,  among  terref- 
trial  animals.  Other  creatures  there  may  be,  and  I  believe 
readily  there  are,  who  have  finer  fenfes  than  men,  as  well 
as  fuperior  intelligence  to  apply  and  improve  the  ideas  they 
receive  by  fenfation.  The  inmoft  conftitutions,  the  real  ef- 
lences  oi  all  the  bodies  that  furround  them,  may  lie  con- 
ftantly  open  to  fuch  creatures ;  or  they  may  be  able,  which 
is  a  greater  advantage  ftiil,  fo  "to  frame,  and  fhape  to 
"  themfelves  organs  of  fenfation,  as  to  fuit  them  to  their 
'"  prefent  defign,   and  the  circumftances  of  the  objedt  they 

B  b  b  2  '*  would 
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"  would  confider,"  according  to  that  fuppofition  which 
Mr.  Locke  calls  an  extravagant  conje6lure  of  his,  but  which 
that  great  man  might  very  reafonably  make  ;  fince  it  affumes 
no  more  than  this,  that  fome  other  creatures  are  able  to  do 
by  their  natural  conflitution,  and  fo  as  to  obtain  full  and 
abfolute  knowledge,  what  we  are  able  to  do  by  art  very  im- 
perfedly,  and  yet  fo  as  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  partial 
and  relative  knowledge  than  our  fenfes,  unafTifted  by  art, 
could  communicate  to  us. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  concerning  which  we  can  only  guefs; 
it  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  altho'  outward  objefts  make  im- 
preffions  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  may  be  faid  therefore 
to  caufe  fenfations,  yet  thefe  fenfations  are  determined  in  the 
whole  animal  kind  that  we  know,  and  to  which  we  belong, 
according  to  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  fpecies,  as  thefe 
conftitutions  are  framed  according;  to  the  ufes  and  ends  for 
which  each  fpecies  is  deligned,  and  to  which  it  is  direfted. 
Innumerable  inftances  might  be  brought  to  illuftrate,  and 
confirm  this  truth.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  do  fo  by  making  a 
fev/  fhort  obfervations  on  our  ov/n  fpecies  alone.  The  fame 
outward  objects  then  produce  the  fame  fenfations  in  all  men, 
as  far  as  felf-prefervation  is  immediately  concerned  :  and 
there  is  at  leaft  an  apparent  uniformity  of  fenfations  in  all 
other  cafes,  fufficient  to  maintain  the  commerce  of  men  one 
with  another,  to  direct  their  mutual  offices  without  confu- 
fion,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  focicty.  Further  than 
to  thefe  purpofes,  the  determination  of  their  fenfations  does 
not  feem  to  be  in  all  men  the  fame.  The  fame  objeds  feem 
to  caufe  different,  and  oppofite  fenfations  in  many  particu- 
lar inffances,  in  as  much  as  they  give  pleafure,  and  excite 
delire  in  one  man,  v/hilft  they  give  no  pleafure,  nor  excite 
any  defire,  nay  whilfl  they  give  pain,  and  provoke  averfion 
in  another.  All  men  feel  alike  the  effeds  of  fire  that  burns, 
1  or 
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or  of  fteel  that  divides  their  flefli :   and  my  butler,   who  has 
taftcd  both,   will  not  bring  me  a  bottle  of  wormwood-wine 
when  I  afk  for  a  bottle  ol   fack.      But  yet  the  Grcenlander 
quails  his  bowl  of  whale's-greafe  with  as  much  pleafure  as 
you  and  I  drink  our  bowl  of  punch  :   and  if   his  liquor  ap- 
pears naufeous  to  us,    ours  appears  fo  to  him.      Habit,    that 
fecond  nature,    may  fometimes  account,   as  well  as  ficknefs, 
for  this  difference  that  feems  to  be  in  human  fcnfations.      But 
f^ill  it  will  remain  true,    that  this  difference,   in  many    and 
various  inftances,   proceeds  from  our  firft  nature,    if  I  may 
fay  fo  ;    that  is,  from  a  difference  in  the  original  conffitvition 
of  thofe  particular  bodies  in  which  this  apparent  difference 
of  fenfation  is  perceivable.      The  principle  of  this  diverfity 
is  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  more  general  principle  of  uniior- 
mity  ;   but  whether  it  be   laid   in   the   natural   conftitution, 
or  in  the  alterations  that  habit  or  ficknefs  may  produce,  our 
obferv^ation  will  be  verified,  that  human  lenfations  are  deter- 
mined by  the  adlual   difpofition,    whether  original  or  acci- 
dental, of  human  bodies,  and  cannot  therefore  help  to  com- 
municate to  us  any  knowledge  of  the  inward  conftitutions, 
or  real  eflences  of  the  bodies  which  excite  them,  nor  indeed 
any  knowledge  but  of  themfelves.      To  difcover  in  what  man- 
ner, and  bv  what  powers,  external  adion  and  internal  pailion 
co-operate  to  produce  fenfation,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt:  and 
a  philofophical  mind  will  be  much  better  employed  in  ad- 
miring and  adoring  the  divine  wifdom  that  appears  equally 
in  the  diveriity,    and  in  the  uniformity  of  our  fenfations,  as 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  (hew  if   this  was  a  place  for  thofe 
reflections,   than  in  fuch  vain  refearches.      Vain  indeed  they 
will  appear  to  be  to  any  man  of  fenfe,  who  confiders  with 
attention  and  without  pre-pofi'eilion,  what  has  been  writ  on 
this  fubjed  by  men  of  the  greateft  genius. 

But 
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But  as  vain  as  thefe  refearches  are,  and  as  impoflible  as  it 
is  to  know  more  of  our  fenfations  than  that  we  have  them, 
and  that  we  receive  them  from  outv/ard  objecSls,  yet  are  we 
not  to  think  the  ufe  of  our  fenfes  as  limited,  as  Malebranche 
would  have  us  believe  it  to  be.  They  were  given  *,  he  favs, 
for  the  prefervation  of  our  bodies,  and  not  to  teach  us  truth. 
The  firft  part  of  this  affertion  is  agreeable  to  the  fyflem  of 
nature.  The  latter  is  agreeable,  I  think,  to  no  fyftem  but 
that  of  his  own  imagining,  which  is  fo  extravagantly  hypo- 
thetical in  many,  and  the  principal  parts,  that  it  has  made 
no  great  fortune  in  the  world,  tho'  the  utmofl:  fubtilty  of  wit, 
and  all  the  powers  of  language  are  employed  to  fupport  it. 
Notwithftanding,  therefore,  fuch  fyftems  as  thefe,  for  it  is 
not  fingle  of  it's  kind,  we  may  continue  to  believe  what  con- 
ftant  experience  dictates  to  us,  that  our  fenfes,  though  few, 
confined,  and  fallible,  are  given  not  only  for  the  prefervation 
of  our  bodies,  but  to  let  into  the  human  mind  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  to  afiift,  and  direft  the  mind  in  all 
the  progrefs  it  makes  afterwards. 

That  human  knowledge  is  relative,  not  abfolute,  has  been 
faid  already.  We  neither  do,  nor  can  know  the  real  efi'ence 
of  any  one  fubftance  in  the  world,  not  of  our  own :  and  when 
we  talk  of  the  powers,  and  qualities,  and  fometimes  ot  the 
natures  of  fubftances,  either  we  talk  ignorantly,  or  we  refer  to 
their  effects,  by  which  alone  we  diftinguifii  them,  and  in  which 
alone  we  know  any  thing  of  them.  They  who  diftinguifli 
between  the  primary,  and  lecbndary  qualities  of  fubftances,  do 
not  fo  much  as  pretend  that  the  fecondary  qualities,  fuch  as 
-colors,  or  tafles  for  inPcance,  are  any  reprefentations  of  the 
outward  exiflences  that  caufe  them  :  and  the  difputes  about 
^  folidity, 

*  Recherche  de  la  verite,  L.  i.  c.  10. 
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folidlty,  extenfion,  and  motion  which  is  mobility  in  adion, 
as  mobility  is  motion  in  power,  fhew  how  inadequate  our 
ideas  are  of  the  primary  qualities  ;  tho'  thefe  are  faid  to  be 
refemblances  of  patterns  really  exifting  in  all  bodies  whether 
we  perceive  them  or  not. 

But  tho'  the  knowledge  here  fpoken  of  be  not  complete, 
nor  abfolute,  becaufe  our  ideas,  concerning  which  alone  hu- 
man knowledge  is  converfant,  are  inadequate  to  the  nature  of 
things  ;   yet  is  it  real  knov/ledge  in  fome  degree,    and  rela- 
tively to  us.      This  I  mean.      Our  fimple  ideas,  whofe  various 
co-exiftencies  compofe  all  our  complex   ideas  of  fubftances, 
are  certainly  adequate  in  this  fenfe  ;   they  are  real  effects  of 
real  powers,  and  fuch  as  the  all-wife  Author  of  nature  has 
ordained  thefe  powers  to  produce  in  us.      I  fay  in  us,    for  it 
is  not  incongruous  to  fuppofe,  nor  will  thefe  ideas  be  lefs  ade- 
quate, nor  this  knowledge  lefs  real,  if  it  be  fo  that  the  fame 
powers  may  be   ordained  to  produce  other  effed:s  on  other 
creatures  ot  God.      This  paper  gives  me  the  idea  that  I  call 
white  ;    it  may  give  fome  other  idea  to  fome  other  creature. 
Thefe  ideas  are  different,   but  they  are  both  adequate  to  our 
ufe,   and  the  knowledge  real ;   for  they  are  both  real,   and 
natural  effed:s  of  real,   correfponding  powers. 

A  s  low  as  thefe  principles,  of  any  real  knowledge  that 
we  can  acquire  of  fubftances,  are  laid,  it  is  from  them  we 
muft  take  our  rife  :  and  there  is  no  wonder  therefore  if  we 
proceed  flowly,  and  have  not  been  able  to  proceed  far  even 
(ince  the  ftudy  of  nature  has  been  purfued  in  a  right  method. 
Whilft  the  fymbolicai  phyiics  of  pythagoreans  and  platonifts 
prevailed,  and  whilft  natural  philofophy  was  made  to  conlift 
in  little  elfe  than  a  logical  cant,  which  Aristotle  invented,, 
and.  his  difciples  progagated,  erroi;  was  cultivated  inftead  of 
I.  fcienccj. 
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fcicnce,  ignorance  was  maflcedj  and  men  pafTed  for  naturalifts 
without  any  knowledge  of  nature.  The  cafe  would  be  much 
the  fame  if  fome  modern  philofophers  could  have  fucceeded  in 
cftabiiiliing  a  fuppofed  fcience  that  they  call  metaphyfics,  to 
be  like  an  hi2;her  pround  from  which  we  might  defcend  to 
phyfics,  from  generals  to  particulars,  from  fpeculations  about 
what  may  be,  down  to  affirmations  about  what  is.  But  there 
have  been  men  iince  the  refurredlion  of  letters,  at  the  head  of 
Wiiom  ourVerulam  juftly  claims  his  place,  who  have  delivered 
common  fenfe  from  the  chains  of  authority,  and  by  expofing 
antient.  have  put  us  on  our  guard  againfh  many  of  thofe  mo- 
dern whimfies.  The  generality  of  philofophers,  therefore, 
hiive  been  far  from  adopting  this  inverted  rule,  this  unnatu- 
ral method  of  ftudying  nature.  They  have  feen  not  only 
that  laborious  induftry  is  the  price  impofed  on  all  our  ac- 
quilitions  of  knowledge,  but  that  natural  knowledge,  the 
knowledge,  I  fliould  lay,  of  the  fyftem  of  nature,  can  never 
be  real,  unlefs  it  be  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  painful 
drudgery  of  experiment.      Extunditur  ufu. 

By  experiments  well  made,  for  they  too  may  be  made  ill, 
thefe  men  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  fome  particular  fub- 
ftances,  of  thofe  at  leaft  which  are  neareft  to  them,  which 
they  can  handle,  and  even  torture  at  their  pleafure,  and  force, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  give  them  information.  The  knowledge  I 
mean  is  that  of  the  fenfible  qualities  and  powers,  co-exifting 
in  each  particular  fubftance  :  and  this  is  real  knovt^ledge  as  far 
as  it  goes,  according  to  what  has  been  explained  above. 
When  a  multitude  of  particular  fubftances  are  thus  known, 
and  thus  diftinguifhed,  philofophers  venture  to  frame  ge- 
neral propofitions  concerning  them,  and  concerning  others 
too,  by  the  help  of  analogy  :  and  when  the  propofitions, 
and  the  conclulions  drawn  from  them  are  confirmed  by  uni- 
form 
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form  experience,  they  acquire  a  probability  almoft  equivalent 
to  certainty,  and  which  muft  be  accepted  for  it.      This,  how- 
ever, is  not  ftridly  knowledge.      The  naturalift  who  has  made 
a  thoufand  experiments,  with  the  utmoft  care  and  fkill ;   the 
chcmift  who  has,   in  like  manner,    decompofed  a  thoufand 
natural,   and   compofed  as  many   artificial   bodies,   are  ftill 
liable  to  be  deceived  ;    becaufe  it  may  happen  that  the  ac- 
tion of  one  particular  body  fhall  not  produce  fometimes  the 
fame  effedts,   which  the  adions  of  other  bodies  of  the  fame 
fpecific  appearance  has  produced  on  innumerable  trials.     Our 
real  knowledge  goes  no  further  than  particular  experiment : 
and  as  we  attempt  to  make  it  general,  we  make  it  precarious. 
The  reafon  is  plain.      It  is  a  knowledge  of  particular  effedts 
that  have  no  connection,   nor  dependency  one  on   another, 
even  when  they,   or  more  properly  the  powers  that  produce 
them,,  are  united  in  the  fame  fubftance  :   and  of  thefe  powers 
conlidered   as  caufes,   and  not  in  their  ejffedts,   we  have  no 
means  of  attaining  any  knowledge  at  all.      It  may  be,   that 
bodies  adl  on  one  another,    according  to  their  bulk,   figure, 
and  texture  of  their  folid  parts,    by  motion  and  pulfion,  or 
gravity  and  attradion.      It  may  be,  that  their  adlion  proceeds 
from  other  caufes,    fo  remote  from  all  human  conception, 
that  we  are  unable  not  only  to  guefs  at  them,   but  even  to 
fufped  that  they  are.      But  whatever  they  be,  fince  they  are 
neither  known  nor  knowable  by  us,  what  have  philofophers 
to  do  more   than   to  redouble  their  induftry  in  multiplying 
experiments,   as  much  as  they  have  means  and  opportunities 
of  doing,  fince  there  may  be  a  deficiency,   but  never  an  ex- 
cefs  of  them  ?    Thus  they  may  proceed  in  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  particular  fubftances  by  the  help  of  their  fenfes,  and 
in  improving  and  applying  this  knowledge  to  greater  advan- 
tage by  the  help  of  their  intelled:.      Senfe  and  intellect  muft 
confpire  in  the  acquifition  of  phyfical  knowledge  ;    but  the 
latter  muft  never  proceed  independently  of  the  former.      Ex- 
VoL.   III.  C  c  c  periment 
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periment  is  that  pillar  of  fire,  which  can  alone  condud  us  to- 
the  promifed  land  :  and  they  who  lofe  fight  of  it,  lofe  them- 
felves  in  the  dark  wilds  of  imagination.  This  many  have 
done  from  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  which  has  lafted  longer 
than  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  which  one  might  be 
tempted  to  think,  on  fome  occafions,  continues  ftill,  by  a 
fondnefs  to  retain  fome  of  the  rattles  and  bav/bles  of  early 
ages.  Thefe  rattles  and  bawbles  have  been  laid  afide,  how- 
ever, by  no  philofophers  fo  much  as  by  thofe  who  have  ap- 
plied them  to  cultivate  experimental  phyfics :  and  therefore 
as  imperfedl  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  is,  and  muft  be  al- 
ways, yet  has  it  been  more  advanced  within  lefs  than  two 
centuries,  than  it  had  been  in  twenty  that  preceded  them. 

All  the  helps,  that  human  wit  and  induftry  can  procure,, 
have  been  employed.  Microfcopes  and  telefcopes  have  been 
invented.  Geometry  has  been  applied  to  natural  philofophy, 
and  algebra  to  geometry.  With  all  thefe  helps,  our  know- 
ledge of  nature  has  advanced  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 
There  are  microfcopical  corpufcles  in  bodies,  as  there  are 
telefcopical  ftars  in  the  heavens,  neither  of  which  can  be  dif- 
covered  without  the  help  of  one,  or  the  other,  of  thefe 
glaffes.  But  with  this  help,  we  can  no  more  difcover  all  the 
corpufcles  of  any  one  body,  than  we  can  all  the  ftars  of  the 
imiverfe  i  and  befides,  as  to  the  former,  if  glaffes  could  mag- 
nify enough  to  expofe  them  all  to  our  fight,  we  fhould  know 
indeed  more  component  particles  of  bodies,  but  we  fhould 
remain  as  ignorant  of  their  mecJianical  affections,  as  we  nov«r 
are  ;  becaufe  we  ihould  remain  ignorant  of  the  mechanical 
affedlions  of  thefe  corpufcles,  or  ot  that  inward  fpring  which 
puts  thefe  atoms  into  motion^,  and  direds  their  feveral  opera- 
tions.. 

3  As 
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As  to  the  celeftial  bodies  which  are  objeds  of  aftronomical 
obfervation,  they  muft  be  reckoned  objedls  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  likewife  ;   fince  they  are  parts  of  the   fame  univerfal 
fyftem  of  nature.      We  take  up  the  telefcope,   indeed,   and 
not  the  microfcope  to  contemplate  them,  becaufe  they  are  at 
fuch  immenfe  diflances  from  us  :   and  we  are  fo  little  con- 
cerned to  know  of  what  fubftances  they  are  compofed,  or 
what  fubftances  they  contain,  that  if  we  were  not  hindered  by 
the  utter  impoftibility,   we  might  be  fo  by  the  apparent  in- 
utility,   from  attempting  to  acquire  any 'fuch  knowledge  of 
them,  as  we  labor  to  acquire  of  the  outward  objedts  that  en- 
viron us  in  our  own  planet.      This  planet  is  our  home,  and  it 
imports  us  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  inward  ftruc- 
ture   and  furniture   of  it.      We  have  not  the  fame  concern 
about  other  habitations.      But  it  is  agreeable,    and  in  fome 
refped:s  ufeful,  to  know  the  general  face  of  the  country  about 
us.      It   is   probable   that   mere   curioHty  begat  aftronomy : 
and  that  the  ufes,   to  which  this  noble  fcience  is  applicable, 
were  difcovered  afterwards.      I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  firft 
men  were  excited  more  to  phyfical  refearches,  by  the  fhining 
phsenomena  of  the  heavens,  than  by  thofe  of  the  earth.    Their 
wants  forced  them  to  look  down;  but  as  the  moft  immediate 
of  thefe  were  fupplied,   they  began  to  look  up  again  :   and 
the  men  who  had  Icaft  to  do,  ^Egyptian,  or  Chaldean  iliep- 
herds,  perhaps,  were  the  firft  aftronomers.      But  as  mean  and 
rude  as  the  beginnings  of  it  were,   aftronomy  was  foon  cul- 
tivated by  the  moft  learned  men,  and  by  the  greateft  princes, 
if  we  believe  the  traditions  of  antiquity  concerning  Belus, 
Atlas,  and  others,  to  have  had  any  foundation  in  the  truth 
ol  things.      Thus  much  is  fure,  it  has  been  cultivated  many 
thoufands  of  years,  and  wherever  arts  and  fciences  have  flo- 
rifhed,  this  fcience  has  floriflied  at  the  head  of  them. 

-  C  c  c  2  Ir 
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It  is  lawful,   methinks,  to  conclude  from  hence,   that  a 
fcience,  which  it  has  been  the  bulinefs  of  learned  men  in  all 
countries,   where  learning  has  florifhed,    to  advance,   would 
have  been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,   if  there 
had  been  any  near  proportion  between  the  objedt  of  it  and 
human  means  of  knov/ledge.      But  as  fome  bodies  baffle  our 
enquiries,    and  efcape  our  knowledge  by  being  too  minute, 
thefe  enormous  mafles  do  the  fame  by  being  too  remote.     Our 
fenfe  of  fight  fails  us ;   and  when  our  fenfes  fail  us  in  natural 
philofophy,  whofe  object  is  adual  not  pofTible  exiftence,  our 
intelled:   is   of  little   ufe.      It  may  be  faid,   it  will  be   faid, 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  brought  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection,  and  is  going  on  daily  to  a  greater, 
by  the  inceffant  labors  of  many  learned  men  ;   that  we  have 
a  much  more  extenlive,  a  mxore  exad:,  and  a  truer  view  of  the 
phenomena  than  ever,    by  the  vafl  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  every  part  of  mathematics ;   that  we  calculate  their 
magnitudes,  meafure  their  diftances,  determine  their  figures, 
defcribe  their  orbits,  com.pute  the  degrees  of  their  velocity, 
and  perform  a  multitude  ot  other  operations  concerning  them, 
the  refult  of  every  one  of  which  is  knowledge,  v/ith  the  ut- 
nioft  accuracy.      It  will  be  added,  that  we  are  not  only  thus 
able  to  account  for  appearances,   but  that  we  penetrate  into 
the  phyfical  caufes   of    them,    that  we   difcover  the  forces 
by  which  thefe  bodies  act  on  one  another,  the  laws  of  their. 
motion,  and  of  their  direction,   by  which  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  v/hole  fyftem  is  governed  and  maintained.. 

This  may  be  faid,  and  more  to  the  fame  efieCl,  without  con- 
tradiction on  my  part ;   for  it  is  true  in  the  main,  truer  than 
panegyric  is  generally.      But  fiill  I  apprehend,  that  when  we 
confider  the  whole  matter,  as  it  muft  be  confldered  to  make  a 
3  true 
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true  eftimate  of  the  extent  of  this  knowledge,   that  Is,  when 
we  compare  the  objects  of  this  fcience  with  the  progrefs  that 
has  been  made  in  it,   by  the  united  labors  of  mankind,   we 
fliall  find  much  more  reafon  to  admire  the  induftry  and  per- 
feverance  of  philoiophers,  than  to  applaud  their  fuccefs.  What 
do  we  know  beyond  our  folar  fyftem  ?   We  know  indeed  juft 
enough  to  give  us  nobler,  and  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
works  of  God,   than  antient  philofophy  could  fuggefi.      We 
know  that  this  fyftem  to  which  our  planet  belongs,  and  be- 
yond which  men  did  not  carry  their  thoughts  antiently  nor 
fufped  any  other,  is  but  a  minute  part  of  the  immcnfe  fyftem  of 
the  univerfe,  ot  the  to  nav  as  you  Greeks,  I  think,  call  it.    But 
as  to  any  particular  knowledge  that  we  have,  or  even  imagine 
that  we  have,    it  is  next  to  nothing.      Well  may  we  be  thus 
ignorant  of  all  the  folar  fyftems  beyond  our  own,    the  very 
phenomena  of  which,  except  the  twinkling  of  fome  of  their 
funs  and  our  fixed  ftars,   are  imperceptible  to  human  fight ; 
when  there  are  fo  many  phsenomena  in  our  own  folar  fyf- 
tem,  for  which  we   cannot  account,    and   fo  many  others, 
probably,  that  we  have  not  yet  difcovered  ;   when  there  are, 
even  in  that  of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  fo   many  things  that 
have  hitherto  efcaped  the  utmoft  penetration  of  our  fenfes,. 
and  the  utmoft  efforts  of  our  intelledl,  with  all  the  afiiftance 
that  art  can  give  to  both.      We  cannot  trace  the  courfe  of 
comets,  for  inftance,  thro'  all  their  oblique  orbits  :    but  can 
we  trace  the  circulation  of  water  that  falls  on  our  earth  in 
rain,  or  that  rifes  in  fprings?    "  Veniet  tempus,"  fays  Seneca 
in   the  feventh   book  of  his  Natural  queftions,    "  quo  ifta, 
"   quae  nunc  latent,    in  lucem  dies  extrahet ;   et,    longioris 
"  £evi  diligentia,  veniet  tempus  quo  pofteri  noftri  tam  aperta 
"  nos  nefciffe  mirentur."      This  time  may  come,   perhaps  ; 
but  if  we  judge  of  what  is  to  come,  by  what  is  paft,  we  may 
be  tempted  to  think  that  the  revolution  of  the  platonic  year 
will  be  complete  as  foon.. 

The 
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The  progrefs  of  a  fcience,  which,  like  this  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  is  the  work  of  ages,  muft  be  liable,  as  it  has  been 
and  will  be,  to  various  interruptions.  The  ground  that  has 
been  gained  will  be  frequently  loft.  The  lateft  fyftems  or 
hypothefes  may  not  be  always  the  trueft  :  and  when  they 
ai-e  fo,  the  advancement  of  fcience  may  not  be  accelerated  by 
them  as  much  as  it  has  been  retarded  by  thofe  that  were  falfe. 
In  a  word,  I  do  not  believe  that  Seneca  would  be  fo  much 
furprifed  if  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  as  we  may  imagine,  at  the 
progrefs  that  has  been  made  ftnce  his  days.  What  further 
progrefs  will  be  made  depends  on  many  contingencies,  and  it 
is  hard  to  fay.  But  this  is  fure,  that  altho'  knowledge  ac- 
quired facilitates  the  acquifition  of  more  to  a  certain  point, 
yet  the  progrefs  we  attempt  to  make  beyond  that  point  grows 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  becomes  a  little  fooner,  or  a 
little  later,  quite  impradicable  ;  for  nothing  can  be  truer  in 
phyfics,  as  well  as  in  thofe  general  reafonings  which  are  cal- 
led metaphysics,  than  what  Montaigne  has  faid,  "  les  ex- 
*'  tremitez  de  notre  perquifition  tombent  toutes  en  eblou- 
*'  iffement." 

Let  us  carry  thefe  reflexions  one  ftep  further,  and  we  fhall 
have  carried  them  as  far  as  is  neceffary,  to  {hew  how  little  we 
are  fitted  to  acquire  the  knowledge  to  which  we  afpire,  and 
which  we  fometimes  pretend  that  we  have,  concerning  bodies 
either  terreftrial  or  celeftial.  To  inveftigate  truth  with  fuccefs, 
in  mathematics,  in  natural  philofophy,  and  indeed  on  every 
occafion  where  it  is  difficult  to  be  found,  the  analytic  method 
muft  be  employed  not  only  in  the  firft  place,  out  as  far 
as  it  can  be  employed  about  the  objeds  of  our  enquiry.  It 
has  been  much  improved,  and  it  has  been  thus  employed,  by 
the  moderns.  Many  of  them  have  been  careful  to  make  all 
the  obfervations  and  experiments  in  their  power,  and  from 
them  they  have  drawn  general  conclufions  by  indudion.     This 

now 
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now  is  the  utmoft  that  our  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
things  without  us,  admit  to  be  done  :  and  when  it  is  fo  well 
done,  that  no  objedion,  drawn  from  experience,  can  be  made 
to  thefe  conclulions,  they  have  a  right  to  be  placed  in  the 
rank  of  things  known  by  us.  But  let  us  not  be  miftaken, 
Tho'  this  be  human,  it  is  notabfolute  knowledge  ;  becaufe  it 
is  not  founded  in  abfolute  certainty.  Further  difcoveries  at 
the  phaenomena  may  contradidl  thefe  concluftons :  or,  fup- 
pofing  no  fuch  difcoveries  to  be  made,  other  conclusions  may 
be  dcducible  from  the  fame  phaenomena,  or  other  caufes  of 
them  may  be  affignable,  for  aught  we  know.  So  far  is  this 
method  of  reafoning,  from  particular  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments to  general  conclufions  by  induction,  from  amounting 
to  real  demonftration,  tho'  it  be  the  befl:  in  our  power. 

This  is  the  cafe  when  the  minds  of  men  are  bent  folely  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth.  But  fomething  worfe  happens  when 
human  affedions  and  paflions  mingle  in  their  enquiries,  as 
they  often  do;  for  philofophers  are  not  free  from  them.  The 
Stoics  themfelves,  with  all  their  boafted  apathy,  were  as  little 
fo  as  any  other  men.  When  this  happens,  philofophers  haften 
too  much  from  the  analytic  to  the  fynthetic  method,  that  is, 
they  draw  general  conclufions  from  too  fmall  a  number  of  par- 
ticular obfervations,  and  experiments :  or,  without  giving 
themfelvTs  even  this  trouble,  they  affume  caufes,  and  princi- 
ples before  eftablifhed,  as  if  they  were  certain  truths,  and  argue 
from  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  thefe  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  agreed^  I  think,  out  of  the  fchools  at  leafl:,  that 
Aristotle  was  eminently  guilty  of  them  ;  for  he  dealt  more 
in  common  notions,  than  experiments,  and  built  a  world  with 
categories,  that  is,  by  a  certain  logical  arrangement  of  words: 
and  yet  even  Aristotle  feems  to  have  warned  philofophers 
againft  this  abufe ;   for  he  taught,  according  to  the  report  of 
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Sextus  Empiricus,  that  they  fLould  not  negle£t  fenfe  and 
feek  for  reafons,  *'  pofthabito  fenfu  quserere  rationem;"  that 
is,  that  they  fhould  not  carry  fpeculation  further  than  experi- 
ment and  obfervation  authorife  it  firft,  and  confirm  it  after- 
wards. The  principal  reafons  of  a  contrary  condud  may  be 
found  in  lazinefs,  and  vanity  ;  in  the  firft  fometimes,  in  the 
other  always.  Philofophers  have  found  it  more  eafy,  and 
more  compendious  to  imagine,  than  to  difcover  ;  to  guefs, 
than  to  know.  They  have  taken,  therefore,  this  way  to 
fame,  which  has  been  their  objed:,  at  leaft,  as  much  as  truth  ; 
and  many  a  wild  hypothefis  has  paffcd  for  a  real  fyftem. 

Strato  was  a  famous  philofopher,  the  fcholar  of  Tfieo- 
PHRASTUS,  and  the  mafter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  As  lit- 
tle, and  as  ill  as  we  are  informed  of  the  ftate  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  among  the  more  antient  naturalifts  of  Greece,  fuch  as 
Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  others,  whofe 
names  are  preferved  though  their  works  are  loft,  we  know 
enough  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whofe  works  have  been 
preferved,  perhaps  more  to  the  detriment  than  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  to  determine  what  the  ftate  of  it  was  - 
in  the  days  of  St-rato.  We  know  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
ftudy  of  nature  by  obfervation,  and  experiment ;  but  that  it 
confifted  in  a  jargon  of  words,  or  at  beft  in  feme  vague  hypo- 
thetical reafonings :  and  yet  Strato,  who  could  not  have  told 
the  Egyptian  king  how  the  idea  of  purple,  the  color  of  his 
robe,  was  produced,  pretended  to  account  for  all  the  phss- 
nomena,  and  among  other  dodrines,  to  eftablifh  that  of  the 
plenum,  for  he  laughed  at  the  vacuum,  as  well  as  at  the 
whole  atomical  fyftem  of  Democritus. 

Hypotheses  are  much  in  the  favor  of  fome  philofophers ; 
for  there  have  been  many  Stratos  even  among  the  moderns. 

But 
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But  hypothefes  may  be  employed  without  being  abufed.  In 
all  our  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
there  will  be  fomething  hypothetical  neceflarily  included.  The 
analytic  method  itfelf,  our  fureft  road  to  fcience,  does  not 
condud:  us  further  than  extreme  probability,  as  it  has  been 
obferved  ;  and  this  probability  muft  fland  us  in  lieu  of  cer- 
tainty. But  when  we  cannot  arrive  by  this  method  at  fuch  a 
probability,  is  it  reafonable  to  make  an  hypothefis  ?  Is  it  rea- 
fonable,  when  we  cannot  draw  from  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment, fuch  conclufions  as  may  be  fafe  foundations  on  which  to 
proceed  by  the  fynthetic  method  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  to 
alTume  certain  principles,  as  if  they  were  founded  in  the  ana- 
lytic method,  which  hav^e  been  never  proved,  nor  perhaps 
fuggefted  by  the  phenomena,  in  hopes  that  they  may  be  fo 
aherwards  ?  In  a  word,  when  the  only  clue  we  have  fails  us  ; 
which  is  mofl:  reafonablcj  to  flop  fhort,  or  to  pufh  forwards 
without  any  clue  at  all  into  the  labyrinth  of  nature  ?  I  make 
no  fcruple  of  deciding  in  a  cafe,  fo  plain,  that  it  would  be  a 
filly  affectation  of  modefty,  not  modefty,  to  helitate.  When 
the  phcenomena  do  not  point  out  to  us  any  fufiicient  reafon 
why,  and  how  a  thing  is  as  we  difcover  it  to  be,  nor  the  ef- 
ficient caufe  of  it,  there  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  flopping  Ihort, 
and  confeffing  our  ignorance  ;  but  none  for  feeking,  out  or  the 
phsenomena,  this  reafon,  and  this  caufe  which  we  cannot  find 
in  them.      This  is  learned  ignorance,   of  which  the  o-ieateft 
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philofophers  have  no  reafon  to  be  afliamed.  "  Rationem — 
"  harum  gravitatis  proprietatum  ex  phsenomenis  nondum  po- 
"  tui  deducere,  et  hypothefes  non  fingo,"  faid  our  Newton, 
alter  having  advanced  natural  knowledge  far  beyond  his  co- 
temporaries,  on  the  fure  foundations  of  experiment,  and  geo- 
metry. How  preferable  is  this  learned  ignorance  to  that  igno- 
rant learning,  of  which  fo  many  others  have  fooliihly  boafted  ? 
Des  Cartes,  who  mingled  fo  much  hvpothctical  with  fo 
Vol.   III.  D  d  d  much 
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miicli  real  knowledge,  boafted  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend 
the  minime  Mersenne,  "  that  he  fhould  think  he  knew  no- 
"  thing  in  natural  philofophy,  if  he  was  only  able  to  fay  how 
"  things  may  be,  without  demonflrating  that  they  cannot  be 
*'  otherwife."  Leibnitz,  who  dealt  in  little  elfe  than  hypo- 
thefes,  fpeaking,  in  his  reply  to  Bayle's  refledions  on  his  pre- 
eftabliflied  harmony,  of  the  ridiculous  whimfy  of  his  Monades, 
and  the  reft  ot  his  metaphyseal  trafh,  compares  himfelf  to 
Akt.'EUs  ;  aiferts  that  "  every  objedion  gives  him  new 
"  ftrength,"  and  boafts  vainly,  that  he  might  fay  without 
vanity,  "  omnia  prsecepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi." 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  as  decifive  in  favor  of  hypo- 
thefes,  that  they  may  be  of  fervice,  and  can  be  of  no  differvice 
to  us,  in  our  purfuit  of  knov/ledge.  An  hypothecs  founded 
on  mere  arbitrary  affumptions  will  be  a  true  hypothefis,  and 
therefore  of  fervice  to  philofophy,  if  it  is  confirmed  by  many 
cbiervations  afterwards,  and  if  no  one  ph^enomenon  ftand  in 
oppofition  to  it.  An  hypothefis  that  appears  inconfiftent  with 
the  phiEnomena  will  be  foon  demonftrated  falfe,  and  as  foon 
rejected.  This  reafoning,  which  is  the  fum  of  all  that  can  be 
faid  for  them,  will  not  hold  good,  I  think,  in  either  cafe,  enough 
to  countenance  the  abufe  of  them,  which  is  made  by  the  very 
perfons  who  urge  this  plea  in  favor  of  them.  That  fuch  an 
hypothefis  may  be  true,  is  within  the  bounds  of  pofiibility  ; 
becaufe  it  implies  no  contradidion  to  fuppcfe  that  men,  who 
pafs  their  lives  in  gueffing,  may  guefs  fom.etimes  right.  A 
man  may  throw  ten  fixes  with  ten  dice  ;  but  no  man  in  his 
fenies  would  lay  that  he  did,  nor  venture  his  ftake  on  fuch  a 
chance.  In  the  other  cafe,  it  is  true  that  an  hypothciis  incon- 
fifient  with  the  phenomena  may  be  foon  demonftrated 
falfe.  But  it  is  not  true  that  it  v/ill  be  as  foon  rejcded.  If 
philofophers  are  fond  of  making  hypotliefes,  their  difciples  are 

as 
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as  zealous  to  defend  them.  The  honor  of  a  whole  fe6l  is 
thought  to  be  engaged,  and  every  individual  is  piqued  that 
another  lliould  fliew  that  to  be  falfe,  which  he  has  all  his  life 
taken  to  be  true  ;  fo  that  notwithftanding  all  the  graces  of  no- 
velty, a  new  truth  will  have  much  to  do  to  diflodge  an  old 
error.  Inftances  of  this  fort  are  innumerable.  Let  us  nro- 
duce  one  from  aftronomy  itfelf. 

If  any  hypothecs  was  ever  aflumed  with  a  plaufible  proba- 
bility, that  which  we  call  the  ptolemaic  was  fo.  The  apparent 
face  of  the  heavens  led  men  to  it.  We  may  fay,  that  the  phn:- 
nomenafuggeftedit,  and  that  the  revolution  of  the  fun,  planets, 
and  flars,  in  feveral  fpheres  round  the  earth,  could  fcarce  be 
doubted  of  by  men  who  aflumed  any  general  conclulions,  in- 
ftead  of  drawing  them  all  from  a  long  courfc  of  particular 
obfervations  carefully  and  learnedly  made.  The  plauiibility 
of  this  falfe  hypothefis,  and  the  authority  of  the  peripatetic- 
fchool,  eftablifhed  it  on  the  ruins  of  the  true  fyftem  which  Py- 
thagoras had  brought  long  before  into  Italy  from  the  caf}: 
and  which  was  probably  that  of  the  Egyptian,  and  Chaldsean 
aftronomers.  Falfe  as  it  was,  it  maintained  it's  credit  thirteen 
or  fourteen  centuries,  if  we  reckon  only  from  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrian  aftronomer  Ptolemy  to  that  of  Copermcus'. 
Many  difficulties  had  occurred,  but  as  faft  as  they  did  fo,  new 
afTumptions  were  made  to  reconcile  them,  till  the  whole  be- 
came one  complicated  heap  of  hypothefis  upon  hypothciis. 
It  was  banifhed  at  laft,  and  a  truer  fyftem  took  it's  place. 
The  fautors  of  hypothefes  would  have  us  believe,  that  even 
the  detedlion  of  their  faldiood  gives  occafion  to  our  improve- 
ment in  knowledge.  But  the  road  to  truth  does  not  lie  through 
the  precinds  of  error,  and  the  improvement  of  aftronomy  was 
not  owing  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  ptolemaic  hypothefis;  but 
the  deftru6lion  of  this  hypothefis  was  owing  to  the  improve- 
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mcnt  oi  aflronomy.  If  this  hypothelis  had  never  been  made, 
Copernicus  would  not  have  had  the  honor  of  reviving  the  py- 
thagorean  fyftem,  but  mankind  would  have  had  the  benefit 
of  purfuingj  without  interruption,  a  fyftem  founded  on 
knowledge,  inftead  of  purfuing,  during  an  interval  of  fo 
many  centuries,  an  hypothefis  founded  on  aflumption. 

To  this  antient,  let  us  join  a  modern  inftance  to  fuggeft  the 
fame  reflexions,  and  confirm  the  fame  proofs.  The  fyftem 
of  Des  Cartes  dazzled  and  impofed  at  firft.  It  was  foon 
attacked  however,  but  it  has  not  been  fo  foon  defeated.  No 
man,  perhaps,  was  ever  fo  fit,  as  this  philofopher,  to  make, 
and  maintain  an  hypothefis ;  to  afl'ume,  and  to  improve  and 
defend  his  afTumptions.  The  notion  he  entertained,  and  pro- 
pagated, that  there  is  befides  clear  ideas,  a  kind  of  inward 
fentiment  of  evidence,  v/hich  may  be  a  principle  of  know- 
ledge, is,  I  fuppofe,  dangerous  in  phyfical  enquiries  as  well 
as  in  abftrad:  reafoning.  He  who  departs  from  the  analytic 
method,  to  eftablifh  general  propoiitions  concerning  the  phas- 
nomena  on  aflumptions,  and  who  reafons  from  thefe  afTump- 
tions, afterwards,  on  inward  fentiments  oi  evidence,  as  they 
are  called,  inftead  of  clear  and  real  ideas,  lays  afide,  at  once, 
the  only  fure  guides  to  knowledge.  No  wonder  then  if  he 
wanders  from  it.  'i'his  Des  Cartes  did  very  widely  in  his 
conflruilion  of  a  world,  and  yet  by  dint  of  genius  he  gave  a 
great  air  of  fimplicity  and  plaufibility  to  his  hypothefis,  and 
he  knew  how  to  make  even  geometry  fubfervient  to  error. 
It  proved  in  other  hands,  indeed,  the  inftrument  of  detecting 
his  errors,  and  of  eftablifliing  truer  principles  of  natural  philo- 
fophy.  He  turnifhed  to  others  arms  againft  himfelr,  among 
the  reft  to  our  Newton  ;  for  tho'  the  fyflcm  of  the  latter  be  no 
more  o''.ving  to  the  hypothefis  of  the  former,  than  that  of 
CoPE:^Nicus  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  yet  v.as  it  tlie  application  of 
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geometry  to  phylics,  that  enabled  the  brltifh  phiiorophcr  to 
make  fo  many  admirable  difcoveries  :  and  the  introdiidlion  of 
geometry  into  phyfics  muft  be  acknowledged  due  to  tlie  frencli 
philofopher.  To  conclude,  by  bringing  this  example  to  our 
purpofe.  The  plenum  of  Des  Cartes  is  well  nigh  dcifliroyed  ;; 
many  of  his  laws  of  motion  are  fliewn  to  be  falfe  ;  the  mills 
that  ferved  to  grind  his  three  elements  are  demolifhed  :  and 
his  fluid  matter  in  which,  as  in  a  torrent,  the  planets  were 
carried  round  the  fun,  whiift  a  iimilar  motion  in  the  particular 
vortex  of  every  planet  impelled  all  bodies  to  the  center,  is 
vanifhed.  Notwithftanding  all  this ;  how  flowly,  how  unwil- 
lingly have  many  philofophers  departed  from  the  cartefian  hy- 
pothefis  ?  They  have  had  recourfe  to  the  mofl:  forced  fuppofitions 
to  defend  it ;  and  when  it  has  been  demonftrated  talfe  in  one 
of  the  principal  parts,  in  that  of  his  fluid  matter,  whofe  rapid 
circulation  he  fuppofes  to  caufe  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  and  which  he  invented  to  explain  thefe 
phaenomena,  we  fhall  be  told  very  gravely,  that  fome  fluid 
matter  or  other  may,  however,  in  fome  manner  or  other,  be 
the  caufe  of  thefe  phenomena.  It  is  even  ridiculous  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  men  tenacious  of  an  hypothefls  neither  deduced 
from  the  phaenomena,  nor  conflftent  with  them,  and  avcrfe 
to  receive,  or  at  beft  extrem.ely  fcrupulous  about  receiving,  a 
iyftem  built  on  obfervation  and  experiment,  not  on  afiump- 
tion,  and  which  all  the  phaenomena  confpirc  to  efcablilh. 

If  philofophers  meaned  nothing  more  than  the  difcovTi  y  of 
truth,  they  would  confine  themfelves  to  thofe  rules  by  which 
alone,  and  to  thofe  bounds  of  enquiry  v/ithin  which  alone,  we 
are  able  to  difcover  it.  But  a  predominant  principle  of  vanity 
makes  them  break  thefe  rules,  and  pafs  thefe  bounds.  Not 
content  with  philofophical  liberty,  they  afled:  to  proceed  licen- 
tioufly  :   and  it  is  this  aflecflation  that  makes  them  fo  fond  of 
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Iiypothcfcs,  by  the  means  of  which,  how  imperfedl  foever  their 
knowledge  is,  their  pretended  fyilems  are  Hill  complete.  Thus 
it  has  happened  that  natural  philofophers  have  filled  their 
works  with  iid:ions,  and,  like  lying  travellers,  have  given  de- 
scriptions of  countries  through  which  they  never  paffed.  Tiiey 
have  done  even  more,  they  have  afFecled  to  reveal  the  fecrets 
of  courts  they  never  faw.  This  I  mean  ;  they  have  not  only 
fuppofed  exifiences  that  never  exifted,  but  have  prefumed 
themfelves  able  to  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for  every  thing  that 
does  exift.  Leibnitz,  who  had  much  knowledge  and  fome 
fagacity,  but  too  much  pretended  fubtilty  and  real  prefump- 
tion,  impofed  this  obligation  on  philofophers,  the  obligation 
o[  adulterating  phyfics  with  metaphylics.  Thus  for  inftance, 
he  thought  himfelt  obliged  to  give  a  fufficient  reafon  how,  and 
why  the  extenfion  of  body,  or  body  according  to  the  Carte- 
iians,  becomes  poffible  ;  for  tho'  actuality  may,  he  denied  that 
poffibility  could  proceed  from  the  will  of  God.  He  found 
this  reafon  neither  in  fenfible  extenlion,  nor  in  the  infenfible 
atomiS  that  compofe  body.  But  he  found  it  happily  in  his 
Monades,  that  is  in  fimple,  unextended  beings,  that  are  the 
only  fubftances,  and  that  compofe  all  extenfion,  which  God 
could  not  have  created  if  he  had  not  created  them  firft.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  great  philofopher,  at 
the  expence  of  amufmg  mankind  with  fuch  hypothetical  ex- 
travagancies ?  Surely  not". 

Since  I  have  ventured  to  cenfure  Des  Cartes  on  this  head, 
on  which  he  v/as  very  liable  to  cenfure,  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  juftiiy  him  on  another,  on  which  he  has  been  accufed  very 
unjuftly.  Strato  might  be  an  atheift,  for  what  I  know,  tho' 
mention  is  made,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works  preferved  by 
Diogenes  L^ertius,  ot  three  books  that  he  wrote  conccrninor 
the  gods.  But  the  pafiage  in  the  academics  of  Tully,  where 
7  it 
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it  is  faid,  that  he  did  not  employ  the  gods  in  making  the 
world,  "  negat  opera  dcorum  fc  uti  ad  hibricandum  mun- 
"  dum,"  will  not  perfuade  me  that  he  was  fo.  Nothing  can 
be  more  conhftent  than  to  acknowledcie  a  fuiiremc  Bcins,  the 
fource  of  all  exiftcnce,  the  firft  efficient  caufe  ot  all  thinp-Sv 
and  to  account  for  the  phcenomena  by  phyfical  and  mecha- 
nical caiifes,  by  matter  and  motion.  This  Des  Cartes 
therefore  endeavored,  and  might  endeavor  to  do  without  for- 
feiting the  charadler  of  a  good  theift.  Philofophers  might 
very  reafonably  objed:  to  his  hypothefis,  but  divines  had  the 
lefs  reafon  to  do  fo  ;  becaufe,  befides  proving  the  exiftence  of 
the  felf-exiftent  Being  by  an  argument  which  bethought  good, 
and  which  has  been  urged  as  decifive  by  Malebranche  and 
others,  the  very  foundation  of  his  do6lrine  refts  on  thefe 
principles,  that  God  created  matter  and  that  he  impreffed 
two  motions  on  the  parts  of  it.  But  my  Lord  Bacon,  a 
much  better  apologift  than  I  am,  had  obviated  the  objeclion 
made  to  Des  Cartes  long  before  this  philofopher  had  Vvrit, 
in  the  third  book  of  the  augmentation  of  feience  :  and  the 
pafilige  is  fo  confiderable,  that  I  will  dwell,  v/ith  your  leave, 
a  little  upon  it. 

This  great  author  then  was  fo  defirous  to  keep  metaphy- 
sicians in  countenance,  by  keening  metaphyfics  in  the  rank 
ot  fciences,  that  he  rcfolved  at  any  rate  to  give  them  an  objecl. 
As  luch  he  afUgned  the  dodlrine  of  formal  caufes:  and  indeed  if 
he  had  admitted  the  forms  of  Plato,  forms  entirely  abPcradled 
Irom  matter,  thefe  would  have  been  imaginary  objed-s  in  his 
fcheme  of  fome  feience  more  fublime  than  phyiics.  But  thefe 
he  rejects  defervedlv,  as  theological  fpeculations  that  infeded 
and  corrupted  the  wliole  of  Plato's  natural  philofcphy  :  fo 
that  he  lelt  himfelf  no  forms  to  efliablifh  as  objedls  of  meta- 
phylics,   but  fuch  as  mufl:  be  difcovered,   if  they  are  to  be 
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clifcovcrcd,  by  phyfics  ;  which  he  himfelf  admits  in  effect, 
when  he  fays,  that  we  may  difcov^er  them  if  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  adion  and  ufe  j  that  is,  to  the  adion  and  ufe  of 
fubftances,  whofc  forms  are  the  fpecies  of  things ;  and  which 
he  confirms,  I  think,  by  the  examples  he  brings  to  explain  this 
inexplicable  dodlrine,  or  rather  unattainable  fcicnce.  In  de- 
fault of  this,  that  the  learned  chancellor  might  provide  fome 
objecl  ior  metaphyiics,  he  eftabliflaed  the  inquifition,  or  re- 
fearch  of  final  caufes  as  a  fecond.  He  fhould  not  be  much 
concerned,  he  fays,  if  the  order  of  this  refearch,  that  he  would 
place  among  metaphyfics,  and  that  has  been  placed  ufually 
among  phyiics,  were  alone  concerned.  Now  here  I  venture 
with  fear  and  tremblings  but  I  muft  venture,  for  the  love  of 
truth  puflies  me  on,  to  differ  from  this  great  man.  The  order 
according  to  which  the  dodlrine  of  final  caufes  is  confined 
to  the  known  phyfical  province,  inftead  of  being  tranfiated  to  a 
metaphyiical  region,  appears  to  me  not  only  ufeful,  but  necef- 
fary  to  be  preferved,  as  well  to  advance  real  knowledge,  as  to 
prevent  error,  both  philofophical  and  theological.  The  more 
we  proceed  in  the  ftudy  of  nature,  under  the  condu6l  of  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  the  more  difcoveries  we  make  and 
lliall  make  of  the  infinite  wifdom  as  well  as  power  of  it's 
author.  The  flrudure  of  the  parts,  the  defign  and  harmony 
of  the  whole,  will  be  matter  of  perpetual  aftonifiiment,  and 
ought  to  be  a  motive  to  the  moft  devout  adoration  of  that 
fupreme,  and  incomprehenlible  Being,  of  God  the  maker  and 
the  preferver  of  the  univerfe.  I  faid  the  harmony  and  defign, 
as  well  as  the  ilrudure  ;  for  befides  the  admirable  contrivance 
which  appears  in  the  bare  fl:rud:ure  of  all  the  bodies,  animal 
bodies  efpecially,  that  furround  us,  as  well  as  of  our  own, 
when  we  contemplate  them  without  any  regard  to  their  dif- 
tindtion,  wants,  or  ufes,  there  appears  fomething  ftill  more 
admirable  when  we  contemplate  them  in  thefe  relpecls,  Some- 
times 
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times  we  can  difcover  neither  efficient,  nor  final  caufc;  fome- 
times,  but  more  rarely,  both.  Sometimes  we  difcover  the 
former,  and  the  latter  efcapes  our  enquiry.  Sometimes 
again  the  final  caufe  is  more  obvious  than  the  efficient,  as  in 
one  of  the  inftances  brought  by  my  lord  Bacon  ;  for  furely 
this  final  caufe,  that  eye-lafhes  were  given  to  fliadow  and 
defend  the  eye,  is  much  more  evident  than  the  efficient  caufe 
he  affigns,  or  any  other,  perhaps,  that  can  be  affigned.  But  in 
all  cafes  where  fuch  difcovcries  are  made  really,  they  are  made 
by  phyfical  refearches.  When  we  proceed  in  the  inveflicra- 
tion  of  them  by  the  help  of  experimental  philofophy,  we  put 
ourfelves  under  the  condudl  of  God,  who  leads  us  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  works  to  the  knov/ledge  of  himfelf.  But 
when  we  abandon  this  method,  and  pretend  by  the  ftrength 
of  our  intelledl  to  arrive  at  fuperior  fcience,  we  put  ourfelves 
under  the  condud  of  imagination,  the  worft  guide  a  philofo- 
pher  can  chufe,  and  never  fo  feducing,  nor  fo  dangerous  as 
in  the  brighteft  genius.  This  remark  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed in  general  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  *. 

For 


*  It  comes  into  my  thoughts  to  mention,  upon  this  occafion,  another  opinion, 
■which  cafts  a  ridicule  on  all  religion.  If  we  are  able  to  collect  any  truth  from  our 
obfervations  on  the  mundane  fyftem,  befides  that  of  a  felf-exiftent  and  intelligent 
firft  caufe  of  all  things,  it  is  that  of  final  caufes.  The  certainty  we  have  of  thefe 
makes  part  of  the  demonftration  of  the  other,  and  is  the  fublimeft  and  moft  im- 
portant fpeculation  in  which  natural  philofophy  can  terminate.  I  fay  terminate, 
becaufe  the  abfurdity  of  thole  philofophers,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  enquiries, 
alTigned  final  inftead  of  phyfical  caufes,  has  been  already  expofed.  The  abufe 
which  thofe  who  profefs  theology  in  all  religions  make  of  final  caufes  is  of  another 
kind,  and  may  ferve  as  a  further  example  of  the  fantaftical  and  profane  notions 
which  men  afTume  hypothetically,  when  they  carry  their  reafonings  about  fpirit  and 
fpiritual  things,  without  regard  to  what  experience  might  teach  them,  up  to  the 
divine  nature  and  ceconomy. 

Mankind,  in  general,  efteem  their  fpecies  to  be  the  final  caufe  of  the 
whole  creation,  and  each  fociety  or  left  of  men  is  inllruded  to  efteem  itfelf 
a  principal,  if  not  the  fole,  objedl  of  providence.  On  this  foundation  even  they, 
who   never  obferved,  perhaps,  any   of  the   numberlefs  and  aftoniiliing  inftances 
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For  thefe  reafons  which  might  be  greatly  extended  and  in- 
forced,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  the  partition  of  fcience  which 
our  famous  chancellor  makes  on  this  occafion.  They,  who  have 
no  pretenlions  to  be  efteemed  natural  philofophers,  profit  in 
their  feveral  profeffions  of  the  difcoveries  which  thefe  philo- 
fophers make  about  efficient  caufes.  Juft  fo  divines,  or  they 
who  call  themfelvTs  metaphyficians,  may  profit  of  thofe  which 
the  fame  philofophers  make  about  final  caufes :   and  when 

they 

of  orckr,   contrivance  and  dcfign,  which  are  obvious  in  the  conftitution  of  things, 
aicribc,  and  inftrutt  others  to  afcribe,  every  event  that  is  produced,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  to  extraordinary  interpofitions  of  God's  immediate  and  particular 
providence,  juft  as  they  may  be  ftrained  to  fuit  prejudice,  intercft,  vanity,   and 
pafiion.     I  need  not  bring  examples  in  proof.     They  will  occur  to  you  faft  enough, 
to  fhew  how  a  doftrine,  that  fhould  increafe  our  admiration  of  God's  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  power,  and  enliven  all  the  acts  of  adoration  that  we  dire6l  to  this  incom- 
prehenfible  Being,  plunges  men  by  the  abufe  they  make,  and  a  wrong  application 
ot  it,   into  error  and  fiiperftition.     It  is  error  proportioned  to  the  comprehenfioa 
of  every  mind,  and  to  the  vanity  of  every  heart.     It  prevails,   therefore,  eafily, 
and  fpreads  from  the  higheft  down  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  men.     If  the  ridiculous 
queftion,  which  Seneca  puts  in  his  book  concerning  providence,  "  nunquid  hoc 
"•  quoque  a  Deo  aliquis  exigit,  ut  bonorum  virorum  etiam  farcinas  fervat  ?"  had.  ^ 
been  put  to  your  parifh  clerk,  he  would  have  anfwered,  I  doubt  not,  with  much 
holy  affurance,   in  the  affirmative,  and  would  have  inferted,    among  his  anecdotes, 
fome  fpecial  examples  of  wallets,   and  bundles  providentially  favcd,  or  recovered,. 
The  Stoics  are  ridiculed,   in  Tully's  academical  queftions,  for  having  low  no- 
tions cf    the   Divinity,    and    fuch    as  fuppoled   among  the  gods  a  worker  like 
Myrmj;cid£s,  who  was  famous  in  his  time,  as  well  as  one  Callicrates,  for  mak- 
ing bees,  and  flies,  and  ants,  and  other  fmall  infefts  in  ivory.     The  joke  vvas  un- 
juftly  applied,  as  far  as  it  was  applied  to  this  general  pofition,  that  nothing  could.- 
be  without  God,  "  cupis  quidem  vos  majeftatem  deducitis,"  fays  the  academician, 
"  uique  ad  apium,  formicarumque  perfectionem  :   ut  etiam  inter  Deos  Myrmeci- 
"  DEs  aliquis  minutorum  opufculorum  fabricator  fuifle  videatur."     This  joke  on 
the  Stoics  was  unphilofophical  and   filly.     But  what  advantage  would  this  aca- 
demician have  taken  over  them,    if  he  could  have  laid  to  their  charge,    not  only, 
that  they  made  God  the  im.mediate  .luthor  of  the  leaft,  as  well  as  of  the  grcatcft  pro- 
duftions  in  nature,  but  that  they  made  him  the  efficient  caufe  of  every  immoral 
ftfntiment  and  aftion  .?  He  would  have  had  then  a  large  held,  indeed,  wherein  to 
exult,  "  in  quo  poffit  exultare  oratio."     But  the  Stoics,  as  abfurd  and  as  fuper- 
ftiiious  as  many  of  their  opinions  were,  gave  him  no  fuch  advantage.     He  niuft  have 
waited  till  our  age,  to  have  had  fuch  a  monftrous  opinion  as  this  to  combat  among 
the  profciibrs  of  tlieifm. 
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they  do  Co  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  create,  and  maintain  in 
the  minds  of  men,  a  due  awe  and  reverence  of  the  fupreme 
Being,  thefe  difcoveries  will  be  prodii6live  of  the  beft,  and 
nobleft  effed:s ;  far  from  being  barren  like  virgins  confecrated 
to  God,  as  the  chancellor  exprefles  himfelf,  rather  prettily 
than  truly.  "  Caufarum  finalium  inquifitio  fterilis  eft,  et 
"  tanquam  virgo  Deo  confecrata  nil  parit."  But  ftill  there 
will  be  as  little  reafon  to  advance,  that  the  inveftigation  of 
final  caufes  is  a  part  of  metaphylics,  or  of  theology,  as  there 
is  to  fay,  that  the  inveftigation  of  efficient  caufes  is  the  objc6t 
of  every  profeffion  wherein  fome  knowledge  concerning  them 
is  employed. 

Now,  tho'  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  this  partition  of  fcience, 
nor  think  the  order  in  which  the  refearch  of  final  caufes  is 
placed  at  all  indifferent,  yet  I  fubfcribe  moft  readily  to  all  that 
is  faid  in  the  fame  place  againft  thofe  who  fubftitute  final  in 
lieu  of  efficient  caufes.  Both  are  objects,  but  diftindt  objects 
of  phyfics,  and  nothing  can  tempt  men  to  confound  them 
but  a  fort  of  lazinefs  and  vanity.  By  one  they  are  led  to 
decline  fome  trouble,  and  by  the  other  to  hope  to  conceal 
their  ignorance.  We  ffiall  not  be  at  all  uncharitable,  in 
afligning  fuch  motives  to  the  two  philofophers,  who  have 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  this  proceeding,  in  which  they 
have  been  followed,  as  in  other  abfurdities,  by  numbers. 
Plato  had  a  luxuriant  imagination,  and  a  great  flow  of 
words.  It  coft  him,  therefore,  much  lefs  to  invent  final  caufes, 
and  to  expatiate  theologically  upon  them,  than  it  would  have 
done  to  purfue  the  difcovery  of  efficient  caufes  by  the  flow 
and  painful  courfe  of  experiments.  Aristotle  had  great  fub- 
tilty  of  genius,  and  the  fame  ambition  that  made  him  think, 
like  an  Ottoman  prince,  to  ufe  my  lord  Bacon's  fimile,  that 
he  could  not  reign  fecurely,   unlefs  he  put  all  his  brethren 
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to  death,   made  him  think  too,  that  he  ought  at  any  rate  to 
maintain  his  pretenlions  to  univerl'al  knowledge.      For  this 
purpofe  he  perplexed  what  he  could  not  explain,  and  in  the 
inftance  before  us  he  difcourfed  logically  about  final  caufes,  to 
conceal  his  ignorance  of  the  efficient.      I  fhould  be  unwilling 
to  warrant  any  fa6t  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr,  on 
whom  the  idlcft  tales  were  able  to  impole  ;    but  the  bare  re- 
port that  ran  in  Greece  concerning  the  death  of  this  philofo- 
pher,  who  was  faid  to  h.d.ve  drowned  himfelf  in  the  Negropon- 
tic  current,  for  fhame  that  he  had  not  difcovered  the  caufe  of  it, 
may  ferve  to  fhew,  that  the  character  he  has  at  this  day,  is  that 
which  he  had  in  his  own  age  and  country.      Upon  the  whole, 
it  may  very  well  be,   that  Democritus  and  others,    whether 
atheifts,  or  theifts,  who  gav^e,   or  feemed  to  give  no  place  to 
God,  nor  intelligence,  in  the  produdion  of  the  phaenomena, 
nor  made  any  mention  by  confequence  of  final  caufes,  but  ap- 
plied thcmfelves  wholly  to  the  difcovery  of  material  efficient 
caufes,   might  penetrate,   for  that  very  reafon,   deeper  into 
natural  philofophy  than  they  could  have  done,  if  they  had  re- 
curred often  to  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God,   like  Plato, 
to  thofe  of  nature  like  Aristotle,   and  to  final  caufes  like 
both.      This  might  be,   and  my  lord  Bacon  who  thinks  fo, 
and  who  approved  this  method  of  purfuing  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
fics,  prepared,  therefore,   an  apology  for  Des  Cartes,   long 
before  this  philofopher  wanted  it.. 

There  is  a  paffiige  in  Plato  which  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  quote,  in  another  place,  and  to  another  purpofe,  where 
Socrates,  after  reading  a  treatife  of  natural  philofophy  which 
Anaxagoras  liad  writ,  fneers  at  him,  and  complains,  that  he 
who  afcribed  the  ftrudture  of  the  univerfe  to  a  fupreme 
mind,  labored  fo  much  in  the  explanation  of  material,  in- 
ftead  of  difcourfing  about  final  caufes.  This  paffage  would 
2  prove 
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prove  beyond  difpute,  if  any  proof  was  wanting,  that  Plato 
introduced,  or  fupported  at  leaft  by  the  authority  of  Socrates, 
the  abfurd  cuftom  of  fubftituting  final  intentional  caufes  in 
the  place  af  mechanical  and  material ;  and  that  philofo- 
phers,  who  were  as  good  theifts  as  himfelf,  tho'  they  did  not 
affed  fo  much  theology,  purfued  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  the 
fame  method  as  the  materialifts,  tho'  they  affcrted  an  intel- 
ligent firfl  Caufe,   which  the  others  denied. 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  thefe  philofophers,  nor  even  the 
others  could  proceed  in  the  inveffcigation  of  material  caufes,. 
without  difcovering  fometimes  the  intentional,  final  caufes  of 
tilings;  becaufe  the  latter  are  often,  tho'  not  always,  fo  plainly 
pointed  out  by  the  former,  that  he  who  does  not  fee  them 
mufl:  fhut  his  eyes  on  purpofe.  When  they  are  not  thus 
plainly  pointed  out,  it  is  vain  prefumption  to  pretend  to  ac- 
count lor  them. :  and  Socrates  would  have  had  no  reafon  to> 
complain,  if  a  naturalift,  a  ftranger  to  Athens,  looking  at 
him  in  his  prifon,  and  feeing  him  fettered  and  chained,  had 
fhewn  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  that 
he  could  fit,  without  prefuming  to  determine  why  he  was 
there. 

To  conclude  and  wind  up  this  fedion;  there  is  no  ftudy,, 
after  that  of  morality,  which  deferves  the  application  of  th^ 
human  mind,  fo  much  as  that  of  natural  philofophy,  and  of 
the  arts  and  fciences  which  ferve  to  promote  it.  The  will  of 
God,  in  the  conftitution  of  our  moral  fyftem,  is  the  ob)c6l  of 
one.  His  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  that  are  manifefted  in. 
the  natural  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  are  the  objed:  of  the  other. 
One  is  the  immediate  concern  of  every  man,  and  lies  there- 
fore within  the  reach  of  every  man.  The  other  docs  fo  too, 
as  far  as  our  immediate  wants  require,  and  far  enough  to  ex- 
cite awe  and  veneration  of  a  fupreme  Being  in  every  attentive 

mind*. 
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mind.  But  further  than  this,  a  knowledge  of  phyfical  na- 
ture is  not  the  immediate  and  neceffary  concern  of  every 
man  ;  and  therefore  a  further  enquiry  into  it  becomes  the 
Jabor  of  a  few,  tho'  the  iruits  of  this  enquiry  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  many.  Difcoveries  of  ufe  in  human  life  have  been 
fometimes  made  ;  but  thefe  fruits  in  general  confifi:  chieily 
in  the  gratification  of  curiofity.  Their  acquifition,  there- 
fore, is  painful ;  and  when  all  that  can  be  gathered  are  ga- 
thered, the  crop  will  be  fmall.  Should  the  human  fpecies 
•exift  a  thoufand  generations  more,  and  the  ftudy  of  nature 
be  carried  on  thro'  all  of  them  with  the  fame  application,  a 
little  more  particular  knowledge  of  the  apparent  properties 
of  matter,  and  of  the  fenfible  principles  and  laws  of  motion 
might  be  acquired  :  more  phenomena  might  be  difcovered, 
and  a  few  more  of  thofe  links,  perhaps,  which  compofe  the 
great  immeafurable  chain  of  caufes  and  effeAs  that  defcends 
from  the  throne  of  God.  But  human  fenfe,  which  can  alone 
furnifli  the  materials  of  this  knowledge,  continuing  the  fame, 
the  want  of  ideas,  the  want  of  adequate  ideas  would  make  it 
to  the  laft  imprafticable  to  penetrate  into  the  great  fecrets  of 
nature,  the  real  effences  of  fubftances,  and  the  primary  caufes 
of  their  ad:ion,  their  paffion,  and  all  their  operations  j  fo  that 
mankind  would  ceafe  to  be,  without  having  acquired  a  com- 
plete and  real  knowledge  of  the  world  they  inhabited,  and 
of  the  bodies  they  wore  in  it. 


SECT.     IV. 

Having  now  faid  all  that  occurs  to  me  at  prefent,  con- 
cerning our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  whofe  architypes  are 
without  us  ;  I  proceed  to  take  fome  further  notice  than  has 
been  yet  taken  by  me,  of  our  other  complex  ideas  and  notions 
which  are  fajd  to  have  their  architjpes  within  us,  and  which 

may 
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may  be  faid,  I  think,   more  properly  in  the  fame  fenfc  to  be 
architypes  themfelves.      Nor  is   this   the  fole  difference,    by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed   from   the  former.      Thofe  ot 
fubftances  are  received  by  the  mind  in  it's  paiTive,   thefe  are 
framed  by  the  mind  in  it's  adlive  ftate.      They  are  framed  by 
the  mind  as  the  mind  has  need  of  them,  and  therefore  on  no 
fubjed:s  fo  much  as  on  thofe  that  regard  the  thoughts,    the 
opinions,  the  affedlions,  the  paifions,  and  the  anions  ol  man- 
kind.     The  architypes  of  our  ideas  of  fubfiances  exift  whe- 
ther our  minds  perceive  them  or  not.     Thefe  being  archi- 
types themfelves,   and  having  no  exiftence  out  ot   the  mind, 
have  no  permanent  exiftence   any  where,   not  even  in  the 
mind  ;    for  there  they  exift   no  longer  than  whilft  they  are 
the  immediate  objedls  of  thought.      They  ceafe  to  exift,  when 
they  ceaie  to  be  perceived.      But  the  mind,  having  once  made 
them,  can  recall  them  into  being,  and  employ  them  to  faci- 
litate the  acquifttion  and  communication  of  knowledge.      It 
is  true  indeed,  and  it  has  been  obferved  already,  that  nature 
feems  to  obtrude,   or  obtrudes  even    the   complex   ideas  of 
modes  and  relations  upoa  us,   as  well  as  thofe  of  fubftances. 
But  ftill  there  is  a-  plain  difference  between  the  two  cafes, 
which  muft  be  a  little  more  and  more  prccifely  developed,, 
than  it  has  been  in  the  fecond  fedion.      Both  are  leffons,    but-, 
different  leffons  ot  nature.      Senfe  alone  is  immediately  con- 
cerned in  one,  whether  we  receive  by  it  the  firft  imprcffions 
of  outward  objects,    or  whether  we   correal,    and  determine 
the  ideas   thefe   impreffions  have  given  us.      But  intelledl  is 
immediately  and  principally  concerned  in  the  other.      Intel- 
le6l  ferves  in  the  uie  and  application  of  ideas  acquired  by 
fenfe,    but  has  no  ihare  in  framing  them.      Intellect  on  the 
other  hand  has  always  an  immediate,  and  principal  fhare,  and 
is  fometimes  alone  employed,  in  framing  our  complex  ideas 
and  notions  of  modes  and  relations.      Thus,  for  inftauce,    to 
mention  a  fimpleas  well  as  a  mixed  modej  when  we  obferve 

certain 
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certain  terminations  of  finite  extenfion,  or  certain  proceedings 
of  men  to  men,  the  lelTon  of  nature  does  not  confifl  in  this, 
that  thefe  are  patterns  by  which,  and  according  to  which  the 
ideas,  or  notions  we  Ipeak  of,  are  framed,  without  any  fliare 
taken  by  the  mind  except  that  of  perception  ;   but  it  confifts 
rather  in  giving  hints,  il:  I  may  fay  fo,  which  are  vague,  and 
neither  determined,  nor  claffed,  like  our  ideas  oi  fubilances; 
and  the  mind,  taking  thefe  hints,   frames  by  the  exercife  of 
it's  difcerning,  compounding,  and  comparing  faculties,  thefe 
ideas  or  notions.      The  terminations   of  extenlion,    that  are 
feen  by  us,    produce  ideas,    no  doubt ;    but  I  chufe  on  this 
occalion  to   defign   them  as   hints,    becaufe   they  do  not  (o 
much  give,  as  fuggeft  the  ideas  which  the  mind  frames  by 
conlidering  thefe  terminations  of  the  extreme  parts  of  exten- 
fion,    both  diftindly,  and  relatively.      Confufed  appearances 
of  this  fort  ftrike  the  fenfes,  but  the  ideas  of  particular  fi- 
gures, as  well  as  the  general  notion  of  figure,  may  be  framed 
independently  of  thefe  fenfations  by  the  mind.      In  like  man- 
ner, an  allien  which  we  fee  performed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  kil- 
ling mentioned  above,  gives  an  idea  no  doubt;  but  this  idea, 
in  the  refpeit  in  which  it  is  confidered  here,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  hint  to  the  mind,  that  pafTes  from  a  bare  perception 
of  the  adion  to  contemplate  all  the  circumftances  of  it,  and 
all  the  relations  both  of  the  action,  and  of  the  a6lors,  and  fo 
frames  by  refledtion,  without  the  concurrence  of  fenfation, 
ideas  and  notions  of  another  kind,    both  particular  and  ge- 
neral.     This  is  the  great  intelleftual  province,  wherein  our 
minds  range  with  much  freedom,  and  often  with  exorbitant 
licence,    in  the  purfuit  of  real,   or  imaginary  fcience.      We 
add  ideas  to  ideas,  and  notions  to  notions,  and  by  confider- 
ing  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  all  thefe,    we  acquire  at 
length  fuch  a  multitude  as  aftonifhes  the  mind  itfelf,  and  is 
both  for  number  and  variety  inconceivable. 

When 
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When  we  take  fuch  a  general  view  of  human  knowledge, 
and  reprefent  to  ourfelves  all  the  objeds  that  our  minds  pur- 
fue,  and  in  the  purfuit  whereof  we  pretend  not  only  to  reafon 
on  lefs  or  greater  grounds  ol  probability,  but  moft  commonly 
to  demonjftrate,  we  arc  apt  to  entertain  an  high  opinion,  and 
to  make  extravagant  encomiums  of  our  intelledl.  But  when 
we  enter  into  a  ferious  and  impartial  detail  concerning  this 
knowledge,  and  analyfe  carefully,  what  the  great  pretenders  to 
it  have  given  and  give  us  daily  for  knowledge,  we  fhall  be 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  the  human  intelled:  is  rather  a  rank 
than  a  fertile  foil,  barren  without  due  culture,  and  apt  to 
fhoot  up  tares  and  weeds  with  too  much.  By  fuch  combina- 
tions of  ideas  as  I  have  been  mentioning,  we  lliorten  and  faci- 
litate the  operations  of  our  minds,  as  well  as  the  communica- 
tion of  our  thoughts.  Our  knowledge  becomes  general,  and 
our  intelleft  feems  to  be  lefs  dependent  on  fenfe.  From 
which  obfervations  philofophers  have  entertained  falfe  notions 
of  what  they  call  pure  intelled:,  and  have  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  could  extend  their  knowledge,  by  the  power  the  mind 
exercifes  in  framing  complex  ideas  and  notions,  very  far  be- 
yond the  narrow  bounds  to  which  it  is  limited  by  Ample  ideas, 
over  which  the  mind  has  not  the  leafl  original  power,  and 
which  muft  therefore,  let  the  mind  compole,  combine,  and 
abftradl  them  as  it  pleafes  (for  it  cannot  make  any)  determine 
the  extent  of  our  complex  ideas  and  notions. 

But,  befldes  the  limitations  impofed  on  the  mind  by  the 
human  conftitution,  there  is  another  v\'hich  we  ourfelves  mull 
impoi'e  on  it,  if  we  dcfire  to  combine  our  ideas  and  our  no- 
tions fo  as  to  obtain,  by  their  means,  real  and  ufcful  knowledge. 
It  is  the  more  necefl'ary  to  inflft  on  this  limitation,  bccaufe 
philofophers  have  not  only  neglected  it  too  much  in  pradice, 
but  endeavored  to  eftablilli  opinions  inconfifccnt  witli  it.    Ob- 
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ferve  the  chain  of  thefe  opinions.  The  human  mind  is  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  mind,  or  an  emanation  from  it,  or 
fomething  very  analogous  to  it.  The  efTences  of  things  do  not 
depend  on  God  ;  for  if  they  did,  things  might  be  pofTible 
and  impoflible  at  the  fame  time  according  to  his  will,  which 
implies  contradidion.  The  divine  intelligence  is  the  fcene 
of  all  things  poilible  :  but  tho'  the  divine  will  be  the  fource  of 
adluality,  it  is  not  fo  of  poffibility.  Poffibility  and  impofli- 
bility  are  fixed  natures,  independent  on  God.  The  knowledge 
of  things  poflible,  independently  of  their  exiflence,  is  abfolute 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  things  a6lual,  in  confequence 
of  their  exiftence,  is  relative  knowledge.  The  human  mind 
is  capable  of  both.  Philofophers  may,  therefore,  contemplate 
the  intelligible  natures,  the  fixed  and  unalterable  eflences  of 
things,  whether  the  will  of  God  determines  them  to  actual 
exiflence  or  not.  Philofophers  may  reafon  therefore  not  only 
from  their  own  fyftem,  that  of  actuality  ;  but  from  God's,  that 
of  poflibility.  Thefe  opinions,  fome  of  which  are  nearly  true, 
others  of  which  are  abfolutely  falfe,  and  all  of  which  are  liable 
to  much  abufe,  have  been  advanced  :  and  thefe,  and  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  arc  the  neceffary  foundations  of  the  moft  fublime 
metaphyfics.  Let  us  defcend  from  fuch  imaginary  heights  ;. 
place  ourfelves  on  the  human  level,  and  confider  from  thence 
what  this  part  of  human  knowledge  is,  concerning  which  we 
are  now  to  fpeak,  and  from  whence,  and  how  it  arifes. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  that  part  of  natural 
philofophy  which  contemplates  fubflances,  that  we  mufl  never 
lofe  fight  of  experience,  if  we  aim  at  acquiring  real  know- 
ledge. But  we  may  go  further,  on  as  good  grounds,  and  af- 
firm, that  the  fame  rule  muft  be  followed  in  that  other  part 
of  natural  philofophy  (ror  fuch  it  is  if  it  be  any  thing)  which 
contemplates  mind  ;  and  in  all  our  general,  or  abftrad  rea- 
i  fonings 
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fonings  about  moral,  or  other  matters.  I  am  far  from  faying 
that  we  {hould  not  reafon  about  things  poffible,  as  well  as 
things  adlual,  or  that  we  fhould  exclude  every  thing  hypo- 
thetical out  of  our  reafonings.  I  know  too  well,  that  proba- 
bility is  our  lot  oftener  than  certainty.  But  this  I  fay,  that  we 
{hould  never  reafon  about  the  firfl:,  except  under  the  direction 
of  the  laft,  and  much  Icfs  in  contradiction  to  the  laft.  God's 
knowledge  precedes  all  exiftence.  All  exiftence  proceeds 
from  his  knowledge  and  his  will.  He  made  things  a6lual, 
becaufe  he  knew  them,  and  why  fhould  I  not  fay  becaufe  he 
made  them  poflible  ?  But  we  poor  creatures  fliould  not  be 
able  to  guefs  at  things  poffible,  if  we  did  not  take  our  rife 
from  things  actual.  Human  knowledge  is  fo  entirely  and 
folely  derived  from  aAual  Being,  that  without  actual  Being, 
we  {hould  not  have  even  one  of  thofe  fimple  ideas  whereof 
all  the  complex  ideas  and  abftra<fl  notions  that  turn  our  heads 
are  compofed.  Thefe  complex  ideas  and  abftradl  notions,  to 
be  materials  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  muft  have  a  con- 
formity with  exiftence.  They  muft  be  true,  not  in  an  idle 
metaphyfical  fenfe,  that  they  are  really  what  they  are  ;  but  in 
this  fenfe,  that  they  are  true  reprefentations  of  adlual,  or  of 
fuch  poffible  exiftence,  as  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to 
doubt  may  become  actual. 

That  this  is  agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
imdebauched  with  philofophy  or  fuperftition,  the  univerfal 
practice  of  mankind  may  ferv^e  to  convince  us.  The  human 
tnind  is  able  to  frame  many  complex  ideas  and  abftract  no- 
tions, to  which  no  names  have  been  affigned  in  any  language, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  brought  into  uCe  among  any 
people.  Many  other  complex  ideas  and  abftract  notions  have 
names  affigned  to  them  in  one  language,  and  are  in  ufe  among 
one   people,   and  have  no  fuch  names,   nor  are  in  any  fuch 
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life  among  another.  What  fhall  we  fay  is  the  reafon  of  fuch 
obvious  matters  of  fa6l?  The  reafon  appears  to  me  to  be  plainly 
this.  Men  are  determined  to  frame  thefe  complex  ideas,  and 
abftraft  notions,  by  the  want  they  have  of  them:  and  the  want 
they  have  of  them  arifes  from  hence,  that  they  obferve  cer- 
tain combinations  of  beings,  of  adlions,  of  modes,  and  relations 
to  exift,  relatively  to  which  they  could  neither  think,  dif~ 
courfe,  nor  a£t,  all  which  it  is  often  either  their  inclination, 
their  intereft  or  their  duty  to  do,  unlefs  they  applied  their 
minds  to  the  framing  of  fuch  ideas  and  notions.  Men  form,, 
therefore,  no  where,  complex  ideas  and  notions  of  combina- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  they  have  obferved  to  exift  no  where 
as  in  the  firfl:  cafe.  Nor  do  they  form  them  always  where  fuch 
combinations  do  exifl: ;  tho'  they  are  not  enough  obferved  to 
have  the  want  of  thefe  ideas  and  notions  perceived,  as  in  the  fe- 
cond  cafe.  Thefe  ideas  and  notions  are  fo  neceffary  to  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  that  as  we  proceed  in  acquiring,  and 
communicating  it  by  the  employment  of  fome,  fo  the  know- 
ledge we  acquire  makes  it  neceflary  in  every  ftcp  we  advance  to 
frame,  and  to  employ  more,  that  we  may  proceed  further. 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  firfi:  of  men  had  framed 
no  ideas,  nor  notions  ofjealoufy,  envy,  anger,  malice,  treachery, 
and  murder  in  paradife,  nor  perhaps  out  of  it,  before  Cain  flevsr 
Abel.  Then,  no  doubt,  he  framed  all  thefe,  and  thofe  of  affaffi- 
nation  and  fratricide  befides,  and  invented  words  to  fignify 
them,  as  he  had  invented  names  for  all  the  beafts  of  the  field 
and  fowls  of  the  air,  when  they  pafTed  in  review  before  him. 
Since  the  days  of  Adam,  and  his  unhappy  fall,  as  the  num- 
ber, and  the  iniquity  of  his  poflerity  encreafed,  fo  has  their 
experience  :  and  therefore  Icgiflators,  and  the  founders  of 
commonwealths,  and  all  thofe  who  have  civilized  and  in- 
ftrudted  mankind,  have  been  careful  to  obferve  the  behavior, 
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and  the  dealings  of  men  with  one  another  in  the  famej  and 
in  different  focieties.  They  have  remarked  the  circumftances, 
and  the  conlcquences  of  every  adion  relatively  to  the  happi- 
nefs  and  unhappinefs  of  mankind.  Thofe  of  one  fort  have  beea 
termed  virtues,  thofe  of  the  other  vices:  and  as  thefe  virtues  and 
vices  have  arifen,  and  have  offered  themfelves  toobfervation,  the 
fame  perfons,  political  and  moral  philofophers,  have  proceeded 
in  determining  complex  ideas  or  notions  ot  them,  and  in  mark- 
ing the  feveral  combinations  by  difl:in(£l  names,  in  order  to 
promote  the  pradlice  of  virtue,  and  to  reftrain  vice  by  im- 
proving the  natural  fandions  oi  rewards  and  punifliments. 

Thus  then  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  civil 
jurifprudencehavebeencollededapoftcriori,  by  experience  and 
obfervation  :  and  the  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  in  every 
part  of  philofophy,  tho'  I  have  infifted  particularly  on  this 
alone.  We  ffiould  not  fuffer,  much  lefs  encourage,  imagination 
to  rove  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  To  know  things  as  they  are, 
is  to  know  truth.  To  know  them  as  they  may  be,  is  to  guefs 
at  truth.  Judgment  and  obfervation  guide  to  one,  imagi- 
nation and  fpeculation  to  the  other.  To  know  them  as  they 
are,  the  mind  muff  be  conftantly  intent  to  frame  it's  ideas  and 
notions  after  that  great  original,  nature  ;  for  tho'  thefe  ideas 
and  notions  are  properly  and  ufcfully  framed  by  the  mind,  that 
they  may  ferve  as  architypes  by  which  we  reafon,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  we  judge,  yet  mufl  all  the  parts  of  them  be 
taken  from  nature,  and  no  othervvifc  put  together  than  nature 
warrants.  As  well  may  the  painter  copy  the  features  of  a  face 
on  which  he  never  looks,  by  pure  guefs,  as  the  philofopher 
frame  his  ideas  and  notions  of  nature,  phyfical  and  moral,  by 
pure  inteiied.  One  may  draw  a  metaphyseal  man,  and  the 
other  invent  a  metaphyfical  hypothelis.  But  the  features  of 
the  pidure,  and  the  ideas  and  notions  of  the  fyftem    being 
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taken  from  imaginary  not  real  exiftence,  the  pidlure  will  be 
the  picture  of  nobody,  and  the  fyftem  the  fyftem  of  nothing. 
Nay,  there  is  ftill  a  worfe  confequence  that  follows  often,  be- 
caufe  it  is  almoft  unavoidable.  Imagination  fubmitted  to  judg- 
ment will  never  go  beyond  knowledge  founded  on  experience, 
or  high  probability  immediately  deducible  from  it.  But  when 
imaginations  naturally  warm,  and  excited  by  a  ftrong  defire 
of  being  diftinguiilied,  break  loofe  from  this  control,  tho' 
the  polllble  man,  and  the  poflible  fyftem  may  be  fo  compofed 
as  to  contain  nothing  abfolutely  impoflible,  yet  they  may 
contain  fomething  monftrous,  like  thofe  produftions  wherein 
nature  deviates  from  her  regular  courfe.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, and  it  has  often  happened  in  philofophy,  it  muft  not  be 
deemed  a  jot  lefs  abfurd  to  take  thefe  ideas  and  notions  for 
real  architypes,  or  the  fyftem  they  compofe  for  a  fyftem  of  real 
knowledge,  than  it  Vv^ould  be  to  take  fuch  monftrous  produc- 
tions for  the  architypes  of  any  fpecies. 

This  proceeding  is  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  we  may 
accuftom  our  minds  to  contemplare  chimeras  till  they  grow 
familiar  to  us,  and  pafs  for  realities.  After  which  wefliall  not 
fail  to  reafon  from  them,  and  to  control  even  what  is,  by 
what  imagination  has  told  us  may  be.  The  very  reverfe 
fhould  be  our  practice.  All  that  we  imagine  may  be,  ftiould 
be  compared  over  and  over  with  the  things  that  are  :  and  till 
fuch  a  comparifon  and  analyfe  has  been  well  and  fufficiently 
made,  all  argumentation  is  impertinent.  We  can  frame  ideas 
of  a  centaur,  or  an  Hipogryph.  No  contradiction  is  implied 
by  ranking  them  among  poftible  beings.  We  can  fhew  where- 
in thefe  complex  ideas  agree  and  difagree.  We  can  reafon, 
frame  propofttions,  affirm,  and  deny  concerning  them  ;  but 
yet  every  man  who  is  not  out  of  his  fenfes  will  confefs,  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  thefe  ideas  are  fantaftical,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
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abfurd  to  reafon  about  them.  They  are  phantaftical  becaufe 
their  fiippofcd  architypes  do  not  exift.  The  reafoning  about 
them  is  abfurd,  becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  reafon  about  fubftan- 
ces  that  are  not  adual,  tho'  they  may  be  poffible. 

But  I  afk,  is  it  a  jot  lefs  abfurd  to  frame  ideas,  and  no- 
tions, of  mixed  modes  and  relations,  any  otherwife  than  expe- 
rience fliews  us  that  nature  warrants  to  do.  Mr.  Locke 
has  obfervcd  truly,  that  *'  mixed  modes  are  made  for  the 
"  mofl:  part  out  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  thinking,  and  motion, 
*'  wherein  all  a<fl:ion  is  comprehended,  and  out  of  that  of 
"  power  from  whence  we  conceive  all  a6lion  to  proceed." 
Now  if  this  be  fo,  is  it  not  evident  that  mixed  modes,  how 
much  foever  mixed,  are  refolvable,  and  fliould  be  analyfed 
into  ideas  lefs  complex,  and  thefe  ultimately  into  fimple  ideas? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  whether  we  consider  intelledlual,  or  cor- 
poreal agency,  whether  we  frame  mixed  modes  of  powers  as 
modifications  of  thought  and  motion,  or  whether  we  con- 
fider  them  only  for  want  of  being  able  to  do  more,  in  the 
actions  they  produce,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  on  all  thefe  occaiions  to  exiftence,  exiftence  of  powers, 
and  actions,  or  of  actions  at  leaft  ? 

The  example  of  power  and  adion,  which  I  employ  in 
fpeaking  of  mixed  modes,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cafe  of 
relations,  among  which  that  of  caufe  and  effeft  is  one  of  the 
moft  conliderable,  as  it  is  the  relation  concerninu:  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  the  moit  curious  to  acquire  knowledge.  All 
our  ideas  of  relation  are  framed  by  the  comparifon  the  mind 
makes  of  one  idea  with  another  :  as  thefe  ideas  therefore  are 
phantaftical,  or  real,  fo  our  ideas  of  their  relations,  howjuflly 
foever  the  mind  makes  the  comparifon,  are  in  efiedt  phantaf- 
tical, or  real  too.  The  comparifon  therefore  muft  be  not 
only  that  ot  ideas  with  ideas,  but  that  of  ideas  with  the  ob- 
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jects  of  them,  with  things.  This  recoiirfe  to  exiftencc 
is  fo  truly  the  only  fure  rule  by  which  we  can  frame  our 
ideas  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  proper  materials 
of  real  human  knowledge  at  leaft,  that  it  is,  I  fuppofe, 
a  miftake  moft  commonly  when  we  are  thought  to  fram.e 
phantaflical  ideas  of  relations,  by  a  wrong  comparifon  of 
r^al  ideas.  I  fuppofe  we  fliall  find  on  fuch  occafions,  if 
we  obferve  clofely,  that  the  phantaftical  idea  of  relation 
does  not  arife  fo  much  from  a  wrong  comparifon  of  real 
ideas  which  the  mind  contemplates,  as  from  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  corruption  of  the  reality  of  thefe  fuppofed 
real  ideas. 

I  SAY  voluntary,  or  involuntary,  becaufe  philofophers  are 
apt  to  make  complex  ideas  and  notions  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  wantonly,  but  unfairly.  Thefe  ideas  and  notions  fhould 
be  compofed  in  order  to  affift  the  mind  in  forming  opinions, 
or  acquiring  knowledge.  But  it  is  obvious  to  obfervation, 
that  men  begin  very  often  by  forming  ftrange  opinions,  or  by 
taking  them  on  trufl ;  and  afterwards  put  together  inconfifl:- 
ent,  and  inadequate  ideas,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  both  con- 
iiftent,  and  adequate,  in  order  to  frame  fuch  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  and  relations,  as  may  help  them  to  impofe,  or  defend 
their  opinions  with  fome  appearance  of  plaufibility.  The 
mind  wanders  ealily  ;  and  is  .eafily,  m<We  ealily  led  into  error 
about  modes  and  relations,  than  about  fubftances  :  and  error 
about  the  former,  may  be  concealed  better,  and  defended 
more  plauiibly  by  metaphyfical  chicane,  than  about  the  latter. 
Let  us  keep  our  minds,  therefore,  conftantly  intent  on  thofe 
criterions  which  our  phyfical  and  moral  fyftems  hold  out  to 
us  :  and  if  by  furprife,  inadvertency,  or  prepoffeffion  we  have 
been  led  too  far  from  them,  let  us  return  to  them  as  to  the  ora- 
cles of  truth.  For  want  of  doing  one  or  the  other,  into  what 
extravagant  opinions, under  the  fpecious  names  of  metaphyfical, 
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or  theological  fcicnce,  have  not  men  been  carried  ?  You  give 
us  philofophy  in  a  poetical  drefs  ?  You  adorn,  but  do  not 
difguife,  and  much  lefs  corrupt  the  truth,  'ihere  are  who 
have  given  us  mere  poetry  in  a  philofophical  drefs  :  and,  I 
think,  you  mufi:  admit  that  Plato,  Malebranche,  and  a 
good  friend  of  ours,  to  inftance  in  none  of  inferior  note,  are 
as  truly  poets  as  Homer  and  you.  Jn  a  word,  the  boaftcd 
pov/er  oi  framing  complex  ideas,  and  abftracl  notions,  will 
be  found,  as  it  is  exercifed,  to  be  fo  far  from  fhewing  the 
great  force  and  extent  of  human  intelled',  and  from  raifing 
man  up  to  divinity,  that  it  will  fliew,  on  the  contrary,  how 
weak  and  how  confined  this  intellect  is,  and  fink  him 
down,  if  you  will  allow  me  fuch  an  exprefiion,  into  that 
animality  above  which  he  aflects  fo  vainly  to  rife. 

This  now,  whereof  we  have  taken  fome  view  in  feveral  of 
it's  branches,  is  that  noble  fund  of  ideas  from  whence  all  our 
intellecSlual  riches  are  derived.  The  mind  of  man  does  often 
what  princes  and  ftates  have  done.  It  gives  a  currency  to 
brafs  and  copper  coined  in  the  feveral  philofophical  and  theo- 
logical mints,  and  raifes  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  above 
■that  of  their  true  ftandard.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedient 
is  much  alike  in  both  cafes.  In  different  fedls,  as  in  different 
flates,  the  impoiition  pafTes ;  but  none  are  the  richer  for  it. 

One  great  advantage  that  has  been  reaped  fince  the  refur- 
reflion  of  letters,  and  fince  the  improvements  of  modern  phi- 
lofophy in  the  fludy  of  nature:  intellectual  and  corporeal, 
has  been  this,  that  men  have  difcerned  their  ignorance  better 
than  they  did  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  and  that  they  have 
difcovered  more  and  more  of  it,  as  they  have  advanced  in 
knowledge.  A  great  part  of  this  difcovery  is  that  of  the 
limitation  as  well  as  impertecfion  of  our  fimplc  and  com- 
plex   ideas   and    notions.      Limited  and  imperfccc  they  are, 
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no  doubt,  and  yet  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  they  had  no 
other  defeat.  Another,  and,  on  many  occaiions,  a  greater 
belongs  to  them  ;  for,  even  in  the  narrow  compals  to  which 
they  extend,  they  are  apt  to  fluctuate  and  vary  :  fo  that  be- 
fides  the  difficulty  of  determining  them  well,  there  is  that 
of  preferving  the  determination  ot  them  fteadily  in  our 
minds.  He,  who  is  attentive  to  do  fo,  muft  acknowledge 
the  difficulty  he  finds  of  this  fort  even  in  his  private  me- 
ditations. But  the  difficulty  encreafes  vaftly  when  he  is  to 
communicate  thefe  ideas  and  notions  in  difcourfe  or  writing, 
and  above  all  if  he  is  obliged  to  enter  the  lifts  of  difputation. 

Our  complex  ideas  being  affemblages  of  fimple  ideas,  that 
have  often  :n*D  other  connection  except  that  which  the  mind 
gives  them,  we  might  be  eafily  led  to  conceive  the  difficulty 
of  this  tafk  by  a  bare  reflexion  on  the  weaknefs  of  memory, 
and  it  I  may  fay  fo,  on  the  feeming  caprice  of  this  faculty, 
before  we  were  made  fenfible  oi  it  by  repeated  experiences. 
The  ideas  that  are  lodged  there  begrin  to  fade  almoft  as  foon 

too 

as  they  are  framed.  They  are  continually  flipping  from  us, 
or  ffiiiting  their  forms ;  and  if  the  objefts  that  excited  fome 
did  not  often  renew  them,  and  if  we  had  not  a  power  to  re- 
call others  before  they  are  gone  too  far  out  of  the  mind,  we 
ffiould  lofe  our  fimple,  and  much  more  our  complex  ideas, 
and  all  our  notions  would  become  confufed  and  obfcurc». 
The  mind  would  be  little  more  than  a  channel  through 
which  ideas  and  notions  glided  from  entity  into  nonentity. 
But  our  cafe  is  not  fo  bad.  They  are  often  renewed,  and 
vv'e  can  recall  them  as  often  as  we  pleafe.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difference  between  the  renewing  of  them,  and  the 
recalling  of  them.  When  ideas  are  renewed  by  the  fame 
objedls  that  excited  them  firft  in  the  mind,  they  are  renewed 
fuch  as  they  were.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  fun  will  caufe 
5  the 
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the  fame  fenfations,  and  ftronger  perhaps  of  the  fame  kind, 
in  the  man  who  has  not  fecn  one  nor  felt  the  other  in  many- 
years,  than  they  caufed  in  him  formerly.  Jufl  fo  any  ope- 
ration, or  affedlion  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  long  un- 
perceived,  will  appear  the  fame  it  ufed  to  appear  to  our 
inward  fenfe,  when  it  is  perceived  a-new  by  refledion.  But 
when  we  are  forced  to  recall  our  complex  ideas,  the  cafe  is 
not  the  fame,  at  leaft  when  they  are  fuch  as  are  not  in  com- 
mon ufe.  Thofe  of  mixed  modes  and  relations,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  philofophers  fometimes  employ,  and  to  which 
the  mind  fcarce  ever  adverts  on  other  occafions,  may  well 
receive  fome  alteration  even  when  they  are  recalled  readily, 
though  this  alteration  is  the  lefs  perceptible,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  that  very  readinefs  with  which  they  are  recalled. 
But  when  they  are  recalled  with  difficulty,  and  dragged  back 
flowly,  as  it  were,  and  by  pieces  and  parcels  into  the  mind, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  receive  much  greater  alteration.  They 
are  then  in  fome  fort  recompounded,,  and  tho'  this  may  be 
for  the  better  as  well  as  for  the  worfe,  yet  ftill  they  vary, 
and  every  variation  of  them  begets  fome  uncertainty  and  con- 
fufion  in  our  reafoning.  Thus  it  muft  be,  when  beiides  our 
limple  ideas,  fuch  numberlefs  collections  of  limple  and  com- 
plex ideas,  and  fuch  numberlefs  combinations  of  all  thefe 
into  notions,  are  to  be  held  together  and  to  be  preferved  in 
their  order  by  fo  weak  a  mental  faculty  as  that  of  retention. 

Names  indeed  are  given  to  fignify  all  our  ideas  and  all  our 
notions  to  ourfelves  and  to  others,  and  to  help  the  memory  in 
meditation  as  well  as  in  difcourfe.  When  they  are  alligned 
to  complex  ideas,  they  are  meant  as  knots  according  to  the 
very  proper  image  Mr.  Locke  gives  of  them,  to  tie  each 
fpecilic  bundle  of  ideas  together  :  and  in  thefe  refpefts  they 
are  not  only  ufeful,  but  neceffary.      It  happens,  however,  that 
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names,  fdv  from  having  thefe  effects,  have  fuch  very  often  as 
are  quite  contrary  to  thefe.      Whilft  we  retain  the  names  of 
complex  ideas  and  notions,    we  imagine  that  we  retain  the 
ideas  and  notions  ;    but  the  ideas  and  notions  fliift  and  vary, 
whilft  the  names  remain  the  fame.      The  fcene  of  the  mind, 
like  a  moving  pi(!^ure,  muft  be  governed  with  attention,  that 
it  may  bring  into  our  view  the  images  we  want,   and  as  we 
v/ant  them.      Otherwife  ideas  that  are  foreign  to  our  adlual 
train  of  thinking  will  frequently  rufh  into  our  thoughts,  and 
become  objeds  of  them  whether  we  will  or  no.      But  there 
is  another  and  a  greater  milchief  which  will  flow  from  this 
conftitution  of  the  mind,  unlefs  the  utmoft  attention  be  em- 
ployed,  and  often  when  it  is.      Ihe  former  is  a  fort  of  vio- 
lence,   which   cannot   be   offered  unperceived,    and  may  be 
therefore  refifted.      This  that  I  am  o-oing;  to  mention  fteals  fo 
filently  upon  us,    that  we  do  not  perceive  it  very  often  even 
when  it  has  worked  it's   effect.      When  v/e  recall  our  ideas 
and  notions,  whether  this  be  done  with  eafe  or  difficulty,  v/e 
review  them  in  fome  fort :    and   ii    they  are   more  liable  to 
have  been  altered,  we  have  a  better  chance  for  perceiving  any 
alteration  that  may  have  been  made  in  the  determination  of 
them.      But  when   the   ideas  and  notions  we  want  prefent 
themfelves,   as   it  were  of  themfelves,    to  the  mind,   under 
their  ufual   names   and  appearances,   v/e  are  apt  to  employ 
them  v/ithout  examination,  and  perhaps  we  advert  very  oftea 
to  nothing  more  than  the  word  by  which  we  are  ufed  to  fig- 
nify   them.      In   this   manner  our  ideas  and  notions  become 
imfteady  imperceptibly,   and  I  would  not  anfwer  that  fom.e- 
thing  may  not  happen  to  me  of  this  kind,    even  in  writing 
this  effay,    tho'  I  am  on  my  guard  againft  it.      How  much 
more  muft   it   happen  to   thofe  who  are   not  thus  on  their 
guard  ? 

Every 
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Every   man  imagines  that  his  ideas  and  notions  are  his 
own  in  every  fenfe,  but  every  man  almoft  deceives  himfelf  in 
this  cafe.      When  w^e  learn  the  names  of  complex  ideas  and 
notions,  we  fhoiild  accuftom  the  mind  to  decompound  them, 
as  I  believe  it  has  been  obferved  already,  that  we  may  verify 
thefe,  and  fo  make  them  our  own,   as  well  as  learn  to  com- 
pound others.      But  very  few  are  at  this  trouble,  and  the  ge- 
neral turn  of  education  is  contrived  to  keep  men  from  taking 
it.      Bred  to  think  as  well  as  fpeak  by  rote,  they  furnifli  their 
minds,  as  they  furnifh  their  houfes  or  cloath  their  bodies,  with 
the  fancies  of  other  men,   and  according  to  the  mode  of  the. 
age  and  country.      They  pick  up  their  ideas  and  notions  in 
common  converfation,  or  in  their  fchools.      The  iirft  are  al- 
ways fuperficial,    and  both  are  commonly  falfe.      Thefe  are 
defedls  in  the  firft  determination   of  our  ideas  and  notions, 
andif  we  join  to  thefe  the  obftinacy  and  negligence  that  be- 
come habitual  in  moft  men,  we  fliall  find  no  reafon  to  be  fur- 
prized  that  abfurd   opinions  are  tenacioufly  embraced,   and 
wildly  and  inconfiftently  delended.      Uniformity  of  ideas  in 
error  would  have,   at  leafl:,    this  advantage  :   error  would  be 
more  eafily  deteded  and  more  effectually  exploded. 

But  fuppofing  the  contrary  of  all  this,  fuppofing  our  ideas 
and  notions  to  have  been  determined  truly,  and  preferved 
fteadily,  we  muft  not  flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  are  quite  fe- 
cure  againft  the  evil  confequence  that  is  obferved  in  this  place 
to  flow  from  the  imperfed;  conftitution  of  the  human  mind. 
The  very  temper  of  the  mind,  a  little  too  much  remifi'nefs, 
or  a  little  too  much  agitation,  affedions  that  are  grown  up, 
or  paffions  that  are  inflamed,  may  occafion  fome  alteration  in 
our  ideas  and  notions,  in  the  very  moment  that  we  employ 
them.  If  it  be  fmall,  it  will  be  unperceived  by  us.  If  it  be  i* 
5  g^eatji/ 
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great,  the  affedlion  or  paflion  that  caiifed  it  will  excufe  it, 
perhaps  juftify  it  to  us.  But  however  fmall  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible, ev^en  to  a  cool  mind  that  is  on  it's  guard  againft 
it's  own  weaknefs,  fuch  alterations  may  be,  each  in  itfelf ; 
yet  befides  that,  each  of  them  miay  produce  others,  each  of 
them,  tho'  fmall  in  the  idea,  or  notion,  may  become  of  great 
confequence  in  the  courfe  of  that  reafoning,  wherein  this 
idea  or  notion  is  frequently  employed,  or  which  turns  per- 
haps upon  it.  A  few  ideas,  or  parts  of  ideas,  that  flip  out 
of  the  bundle  of  covetoufnefs,  make  it  the  bundle  of  fruQ-a- 
lity  :  and  a  few,  added  to  that  of  frugality,  make  it  the  bun- 
dle of  covetoufnefs. 

Thus  it  happens  when  we  difcourfe  with  ourlelves.  But 
when  we  difcourfe  with  others,  the  difficulty  doubles ;  for 
belides  that  of  maintaining  a  fleady  determination  of  our 
own  ideas  and  notions,  we  have  the  additional  difficulty  very 
often  of  communicating,  and  always  ot  maintaining  the  fame 
fteady  determination  in  thofe  of  another.  This  is  our  cafe  ; 
that  of  every  one  in  his  turn,  not  only  when  mixed  modes 
and  relations,  but  in  feme  degree,  even  when  fubftanccs  are 
our  objeds  ;  and  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  you  have  been  more 
than  once  ready  to  laugh  or  cry,  in  the  midft  of  feveral 
rational  creatures,  v/ho  talked  of  things  quite  different,  called 
them  by  the  fame  names,  and  imagined  that  they  talked  of 
the  fame  things.  The  choirs  of  birds  who  whiftle  and  ling, 
or  fcream  at  one  another,  or  the  herds  of  beafts  who  bleat  and 
lowe,  or  chatter  and  roar  at  one  another,  have  juft  as  much 
meaning,  and  communicate  it  juft  as  v/ell.  At  leaft  I  pre- 
fume  fo,  for  I  can  affirm  of  no  fpecies  but  my  own.  All  of 
them  feem  to  have  ideas,  and  thefe  feem  often  to  be  better 
determined  in  the  birds  and  beafts,  than  in  men.  All  of  them 
feem  to  have,  in  thefe  loud  converfations,  fome  generd-l  mean- 
ing- 
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ing.  But  none  of  them  feem  to  have  that  precifion,  order, 
and  connediion  of  ideas  and  notions,  which  can  alone  make 
up  rational  difcourfe. 

Such  is  the  common  converfation,  fuch  the  ordinary  cor- 
refpondence  of  men  with  one  another.  Such  too  for  the  moll 
part  are  all  the  public  difcourfcs  that  are  held,  and  the  fo- 
lemn  harangues  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  matter  grows  ftill  worfe 
when  any  controverfy  is  concerned.  Tho'  truth  be  one,  and 
ev^ry  neccffary  truth  be  obvious  enough,  yet  that  there  muft 
be  various  opinions  about  it  among  creatures  conflituted  as  we 
are,  is  as  certain  as  that  there  are  fuch  opinions.  Truth  how- 
ever is  feldom  the  objeft,  as  reafon  is  feldom  the  guide  ;  but 
every  man's  pride,  and  every  man's  interefl:  requires  that 
both  fhould  be  thought  to  be  on  his  fide.  From  hence  all 
thofe  difputes,  both  public  and  private,  which  render  the. 
ftate  of  fociety  a  ftate  of  warfare,  the  warfare  of  tongues, 
pens  and  fwords.  In  that  of  the  two  iirft,  with  which  alone 
we  have  to  do  here,  difputes  become  contefts  ior  fuperiority 
between  man  and  man,  and  party  and  party,  inftead  of  being 
what  they  fhould  be,  comparifons  of  opinions,  of  fadls  and 
reafons ;  by  which  means  each  fide  goes  oft  with  triumph, 
and  every  difpute  is  a  drawn  battle.  This  is  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  controverfy,  not  among  the  vulgar  alone,  but 
among  fage  philofophers  and  pious  divines,  whofe  condudl  is 
not  more  edifying  than  that  of  the  vulgar.  Will  it  be  pre- 
tended that  the  fchools  ot  religion  and  learning  have,  in  this 
refpe6t,  any  advantage  over  other  public  aifemblies,  over 
coffee-houfes  and  taverns  ?  If  it  is,  we  may  fafely  deny  it ;, 
becaufe  we  can  eaiily  prove  the  contrary.  In  vain  will  it  be 
urged,  that  men  who  have  much  learning,  and  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  inveftig;ate,  and  to  fix  the  moft  abftrufe  and  mo- 
mentous  truths,  muft  of  courfe,  and  even  without  fuperior 
parts,  be  better  able  nicely  to  difcern,  to  determine,   and  to- 

compare 
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compare  and  to  conned:  ideas  and  notions,  than  thofe  who 
neither  pofiefs  the  fame  learning  and  the  fame  habits,  nor 
have  the  fame  art  of  reafoning.  This  may  be  in  fome  re- 
fpe6ls  true,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  fo  :  and  a  plain  man 
would  overwhelm  the  fcholar  who  fliould  hold  this  language, 
by  fhewing,  in  numerous  inftances,  the  weaknefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  of  this  very  fcholar  perhaps  in  fome  ;  the 
narrow  confines,  and  in  them  the  inftability  of  our  ideas 
and  notions,  the  impertinence  of  logic,  the  futility  of  me- 
taphyfics,  the  blafphemy  of  divinity,  and  the  fraud  of  dif- 
putation. 

The   beft,   and  even  fuch  as  pafs  for  the  faireft  contro- 
verfial  writers,   improve  by  artifice  the  natural  infirmity  of 
the  human  mind,   and  do  on  purpofe  what  is  here  lamented 
as  an  evil  not  always  to  be  avoided.      1  hey  confound  ideas, 
and  perplex  the  fignifications  of  their  figns,   fo  as  may  ferve 
beft  the  intention,    not  of  difcovering  truth,    but  of  having 
the  laft  word  in  the  difpute.      This  practice   is  fo  common, 
and  efpecially  where  favorite  interefts,  and  on  their  accounts 
favorite  tenets,  are  concerned,    that  I  think  no  writings  of 
this  fort  can  be  produced,  wherein  it  is  not  employed,    more 
or   lefs,   on   both   lides.      How  indeed    fliould   it  be  other- 
wife,    when   fkill  in  difputation  is  efteemed  a  great  part  of 
learning,  and  the  moft  fcandalous  frauds  are  applauded  un- 
der the  name  of  fubtilty  ?   Whatever  excites  men  to  it,  whe- 
ther pride,    or  felf-intereft,    or  habitual  and  inveterate  pre- 
poffeiTion  and  bigotry,   by  which  they  are  induced  to  think, 
that  the  worft  means   may  be   employed  to   ferve  the   beft 
caufc,   which    is    always  the   caufe  they  have  embraced,    it 
is   fraud    ftill.      It   is   pious  fraud,    if  you   pleafe  :    I   would 
rather  call   it  theological  ;    but   the    dodor  v/ho   fliifts   the 
idea,    and    keeps  the  word  appropriated  to  it,    that  he  may 
ferve   any   purpofe,   is   as   arrant   a  cheat   as  the   faint  who 

interpreted 
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Interpreted  the  fame  paflage  of  fcripture  in  different  fenfes, 
according  to  the  different  opinions  his  orthodoxy  required 
him  to  oppofe.  We  may  himent  the  imperfedtions  of  the 
human  mind  ;  we  may  blame  thofe  who  do  not  give  their 
attention  to  frame,  and  to  prefcrve  their  ideas  and  notions  with 
all  the  exadtnefs  neceflary  to  make  them  materials  of  know- 
ledge, not  of  error.  But  we  have  a  right  to  abominate  thofe 
who  do  their  utmoft  to  render  the  difcovery  of  truth  imprac- 
ticable, to  perpetuate  controverfy,  and  to  pervert  the  ufe 
and  defign  of  language.  I  prefer  ignorance  to  fuch  learning, 
Swift's  Bagatelle  to  fuch  philofophy,  and  the  difputc5  ot  a 
club  where  it  does  not  prevail,  to  thofe  of  an  academy  or 
univerfity  where  it  does. 

It  is,  in  truth,  in  thofe  places,  and  wherever  metaphyfics 
and  theology  have  been  made  fciences,  that  the  arts  of  contro- 
versial legerdemain  are  pradtifed  with  moft  licence,  dexterity, 
and  fuccefs.  Ideas  of  corporeal  fubftance  are  not  fo  liable  to 
vary,  nor  fo  expofed  to  perplexity  and  confuHon  by  the  abufe 
of  words,  as  the  ideas  that  we  have,  or  rather  that  we  fup- 
pofe  we  have,  of  thinking  fubftance.  Every  complex  idea 
of  any  corporeal  fubftance  is  not  the  fame  precife  coUedlion 
of  fimple  ideas  in  every  mind.  But  the  moft  fenfible  of  it's 
qualities,  thofe  that  are  the  moft  obvious  to  us  according  to 
the  bufinefs  we  have  with  it,  fuch  as  mark  moft,  and  diftin- 
guifti  enough,  are  put  together  in  every  mind.  The  peafant 
has  not  the  fame  idea  of  gold  as  the  miner,  nor  the  miner  as 
the  chemift.  This  will  be  faid,  and  it  will  be  fo  far  true, 
that  the  chemift  will  hvive  more  ideas  of  qualities  co-exifting 
in  this  metal  than  the  miner,  and  the  miner  more  than  the 
peafant.  But  the  colledlion  cf  ftmple  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  has  feweft  will  be  ample,  and  diftindl  enough  to  fix  the 
fort  there,  and  to  anfwer  all  his  purpofes  :  and,  as  long  as  na- 

VoL.  III.  H  h  h  ture 
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ture  maintains  thefe  colle6lions  of  fenlible  qualities,  the  ideas 
of  them  can  be  neither  confounded,  nor  loft.  As  long  as 
gold,  and  iron,  and  men,  and  horfes  are  in  the  world,  their 
complex  ideas  will  exift  in  human  minds  invariably  :  and  tha' 
they  may  be  more  complex  in  fome  than  in  others,  yet  the 
additional  ideas  that  encreafe,  will  not  alter  the  colledion 
enough  to  beget  any  material  ambiguity. 

The  cafe  is  widely  different  when  thinking  fubftance  be- 
comes the  objed:  of  our  contemplation,  when  philofophers 
pretend  by  a  fuppofed  fcience,  not  only  to  fpiritualize  matter 
in  fome  fort,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  exprefs  myfelf  fo,  and 
to  conlider  forms  abftradled  from  all  matter,  incorporeal  ef- 
fences  and  intelligible  natures ;  but  to  reafon  and  dogmatize 
about  immaterial  fpirits,  and  to  make  fouls,  for  inftance,  as- 
many  as  they  want,  fouls  for  the  world,  for  men,  for  all  other 
animals,  and  for  vegetables,  fouls  rational  and  irrational,  fouls 
immaterial,  and  fouls  of  fo  fine  a  texture,  that  they  approach 
immateriality,  tho'  they  are  material.  All  fuch  ideas  and  no- 
tions, and  all  fuch  as  are  framed  concerning  them,  are  ill  de- 
termined, and  confequently  ill  preferved.  Uncertain  in  their 
origin,  they  muft  needs  be  unfleady  in  their  progrefs,  and  in 
the  ufe  that  philofophers  and  divines  make  of  them.  Our 
ideas  of  corporeal  fubftances  are,  no  doubt,  inadequate  and  fu- 
perficial,  and  fuch  as  cannot  reach  the  effence  of  any  one  par- 
ticular fubftance  ;  but  they  reach  far  enough  for  our  ufe  :  and 
as  far  as  this  ufe  is  concerned,  nay  even  a  little  further,  the 
fyftem  of  corporeal  fubftances  lies  open  to  us.  They  are  cri- 
terions  in  our  power  ;  and  according  to  them  we  verify,  cor- 
red:,  and  maintain  by  obfervation  and  experience,  as  we  ac- 
quire, the  precife  determinations  of  our  ideas  of  them.  But 
when  we  proceed  from  phyfics  to  that  which  is  called  meta- 
phyfics,  and  pretend  to  knowledge  of  general  natures  and  im- 
material 
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material  beings,  what  do  we  lefs  than  pretend  to  general 
knowledge,  where  we  are  not  capable  of  having  even  particu- 
lar knowledge,  properly  fo  called  ?  and  to  particular  know- 
ledge, where  we  have  no  criterion  fufficient  to  verify,  correct, 
and  maintain  all  the  ideas  and  notions  that  we  put  together,  in 
order  to  compofe  fomething  that  paffes  for  it  ?  The  fole  crite- 
rion we  have  of  immaterial  fpirit  is  our  own  fpirit.  The  idea 
we  have  of  thought  by  refledion,  is  as  clear  as  that  we  have 
of  extenfion  by  fenfation.  The  ideas  we  have  of  fome  few 
modes  of  thinking,  are  as  clear  as  thofe  we  have  of  number- 
lefs  modes  of  extenfion.  So  far  then  we  have  a  criterion,  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  immaterial  fpirits  we  are  pleafed  to 
create.  I  call  them  the  creatures  of  metaphyfics  and  theology; 
becaufe  in  truth,  confidered  as  diftincSt  fubftances,  they  are 
fuch.  All  fpirits  are  hypothetical,  except  the  infinite  fpirit, 
the  father  of  fpirits,  the  fupreme  Being.  But  how  confined  is 
this  criterion  that  extends  no  wider,  nor  rifes  any  higher  than 
the  narrow  confines,  wherein  we  have  perceptions  of  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds  ?  They  afi^ord  much  room  for  ima- 
gination, and  few  means  of  knowledge.  Our  ideas  of  know- 
ledge and  power  for  inftance,  that  arife  from  the  perceptions 
we  have  of  our  own  fpirits,  are  applicable  to  them,  and  tri- 
able by  them.  But  as  foon  as  metaphyficians  and  divines  pre- 
fume  to  apply  them  improperly,  to  reafon  concerning  the 
knowledge  ot  the  fupreme  Being  on  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
which  have  in  this  application  no  criterion  ;  and  to  reafon 
concerning  the  liberty  of  man  on  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort, 
without  a  due  regard  to  what  we  experience  in  ourfelvcs, 
which  is  their  true  criterion  ;  how  vague,  and  how  unftead^ 
do  all  thefe  ideas,  and  thefe  notions  we  frame  by  them,  be- 
come ?  Of  how  much  incoherent  difcourfe,  of  how  many  re- 
pugnant opinions  has  not  this  abfurd  manner  of  philofophizing 
b^en  productive  ?   In  a  word,   and  to  conclude   this   fubjed 

H  h  h   2  here 
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here  at  leaft,  all  our  metaphysical  and  theological  ideas  and 
notions  are  vague  and  unfteady  as  well  as  phantaftical,  for  the 
moft  part,  tor  want  of  criterions  by  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  try  them  in  the  fubjefts  about  which  we  employ  them,  or 
for  want  of  trying  them  by  the  criterions  by  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  try  them. 

These  inconveniences  the  lovers  of  truth  may  eafily  avoids 
We  are  under  no  obligation  to  be  metaphyficians  or  divines. 
But  there  is  another  inconveniency  not  fo  eafy  to  be  avoided 
on  fubjefts  more  important,   becaufe  more  real  than  thofe 
commonly  called  metaphyfical  and  theological.    The  incon- 
veniency I  mean  to  fpeak  of  here,   and  have  referred  to  al- 
ready, conlifts  in  the  difficulty  of  preferving  fteadily  fome  of 
our  ideas  and  notions  when  they  are  well  determined,  rightly 
taken  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  tried  and  approved  by 
their  proper  criterions.     Mathematical,  as  well  as  moral  ideas 
and  notions,  are  made  by  the  mind  :   and  tho'  luggefted  to  it 
by   fenfible   objeds,   yet   both  are  properly  creatures  of  the 
mind,   and  there  they  remain  to  be  employed  as  architypes. 
Thus  far  both  are  in  the  lame  cafe.      But  the  difference  that 
follows   is   great   in   itfelf,   and  in  it's   confequences.      The 
mathematician  can  call  his  fenfes  in  at  every  inftant  to  aid  his 
intelledl; ;  and  by  making  his  ideas  become  objeds  of  his  fight, 
as  he  does  when  he  draws  diagrams  that  are  copies  of  them 
on  paper,   he  not  only  purfues  fteadily,  but  is  able  to  com- 
municate to  others,  demonftrations  which  he  could  neither 
purfue,  nor  retain  by  the  ftrength  of  his  mental  faculties  alone, 
nor  explain  to  others  by  the  help  of  words.    Words  are  figns, 
not  copies  of  ideas.    An  idea,  a  moral  idea  for  inftance,  may 
be  effentially  changed,    and   the  fign  that  ftood  for  it  before 
may  ftand  for  it  afterwards,   without  caufing  always  an  im- 
mediate perception  in  the  mind  of  this  change.     But  when- 
ever 
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ever  the  leaft  change  is  iiiadc  in  any  idea  of  which  we  have 
before  our  eyes  an  outward  viliLle  copy,  that  change  is  per-^ 
ceived  inflantly  ;  and  the  determination  of  ideas,  which  the 
mind  is  unable  to  maintain,  is  thus  maintained  by  one  of  our 
ienfes.  Moral  ideas  and  notions,  therefore,  of  which  no  fuch 
copies  can  be  made,  which  are  held  together  in  the  mind  with 
the  names  alPigned  to  them  by  nothing  but  the  retentive  power 
oi  the  mind,  and  which  can  be  fignified  by  nothing  but 
founds  that  bear  no  refemblance  to  them,  mufl  flud:uate  and 
vary,  beget  all  the  contufion,  fpread  all  the  obfcurity,  and 
give  occalion  to  all  the  fraud  I  have  mentioned. 

Definitions,  it  has  been  faid,  will  prevent,  or  remedy  this 
evil,  and  morality  may  be  placed  by  the  help  of  them  "  among 
"  the  fciences  capable  of  demonftration."   That  the  firfl:  and 
great  principles  ot  natural  religion  may  be  demonftrated,  and 
that  ingenuous  minds  may  be  trained  to  make  ajuft  application 
ot  them  in  fome  particular  cafes,  I  acknowledge.   But  that  the 
precife   meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  fo  fixed  and  main- 
tained, that  the  congruity  or  incongruity  of  the  ideas  and  no- 
tions they  ftand  for  Ihall  be  always  dilcerned,  clearly  and  uni- 
formly, I  do  not  believe.   Definitions,,  therefore,  confifling  of 
words,  they  cannot  anfwer  Mr.  Locke's  purpole,  as  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  fhew  in  the  very  inftanccs  he  brings.    Intelledl, 
theartificer,  works  lamely  without  his  proper  inftrument,  fenfe ;. 
which  is  the  cafe  when  he  works  on  moral  ideas.  Whenever  he 
can  employ  this  inftrument,  and   as   far  as  it  can  iervc  him,, 
which  is  the  cafe  when  he  works  on  mathematical  ideas,   he 
works  fecurely.   I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  to  expect  a  new 
method  fhould  be  ever  found,  of  preferving  as  fteadily   and 
invariably  our  moral  ideas  and  notions,  as  we  prelerve  thofe 
that  are  mathematical,    is   not  very  different  from  expeding 
that  a  method  fhould  be  found,  fome  time  or  other,,  of  render- 
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ing  things,  that  are  not  objedls  of  iight  by  nature,  viiible  by 
art.  Ideas  and  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  very  clearly  defined, 
have  been  often  confounded  by  fchoolmen  and  cafuifts,  in  the 
moft  flagrant  cafes.  Th^y  are  fo  ft  ill  by  them  and  others  in 
nioft  difcourfes,  and  in  all  difputes  about  political  or  moral 
affairs.  But  no  mathematician  ever  confounded  the  idea  of 
any  triangle  v/ith  that  of  a  fquare,  nor  that  of  a  fquare  with 
tliat  ot  a  circle. 

S  E  C  T.     V. 

I  HAVE  dwelled  the  longer  on  complex  ideas  and  notions, 
becaufe  tho'  Ample  ideas  are  truly  the  firft  principles  of  all  our 
knowledge,  yet  the  complex  ideas  into  which  they  are  com- 
pounded by  nature,  and  the  complex  ideas  and  notions  into 
which  we  compound  them  by  the  operations  of  our  minds,  are 
the  more  ready  and  immediate  principles  on  which  we  endeavor 
to  eftablilli  general  knowledge.  We  could  not  attain  it  even  in 
fuch  degrees  as  are  proportionable  to  our  wants,  and  to  the 
defign  of  infinite  Wifdom  in  making  us  what  we  are,  in  pla- 
cing us  where  v/e  are,  and  in  giving  us  the  faculties  we  have, 
w^ithout  their  affiftance.  If:  then  thefe  ideas  and  notions  are  fo 
limited,  as  I  have  defcribed  them,  by  nature,  and  if  we  muft 
ofcen  limit  them  ftill  more  by  judgment,  that  they  may  be 
ftill  more  iurely  produ6live  ot  real  knowledge  ;  if  within  this 
extent  too  they  are  fo  liable  to  be  inaccurately  framed,  un- 
fteadily  maintained,  and  uncertainly  communicated,  there  will 
refult  from  thefe  confiderations  fufficient  reafons  to  confound 
the  pride  oi  philofophers,  and  to  expofe  the  vanity  of  much 
pretended  iciencc.  But  thefe  reafons  acquire  ftill  greater  force, 
when  we  add  feme  further  confiderations  to  the  former. 
■'J  he  leffon  of  nature,  as  I  have  called  it,  that  is  the  inlorma- 
xion  and  inftru&Lon  we  gain  by  obferving  the  conftitution  of 
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our  phyfical  and  moral  fyftems,  and  the  flate  and  coiirfe  of 
things  that  exift  conftantly,  or  tranfiently  in  them,  ends  with 
our  complex  ideas  and  notions.  When  nature  leaves  us,  w€ 
are  forced  to  put  ourfelves,  in  our  ulterior  progrefs,  towards  ge- 
neral knowledge,  under  the  conduct  of  her  mimic,  art :  fo 
that  if  our  feet  are  apt  to  flip,  if  we  totter  in  the  way,  and 
are  fubje6t  to  ramble  out  of  it,  whilft  nature  is  our  guide,  all 
this  muft  needs  happen  much  more  when  we  have  no  other 
guide  but  art,  and  when  we  are  reduced  to  fupply  natural  im- 
perfeflion  by  expedients.  The  truth  is,  the  further  we  pro- 
ceed under  the  condudl  of  art,  the  further  we  attempt  to  carry 
our  thoughts  beyond  thofe  originals  whereby  nature,  obtruding 
on  fenfe  complex  ideas  of  what  does  exift,  and  fuggefting 
ideas  and  notions  of  what  may  exift,  informs  and  inftrud:s 
the  mind,  the  more  liable  we  are  to  fall  into  error  by  framing 
our  ideas  and  notions  wrong,  by  preferving  unfteadily  even 
thofe  that  we  frame  right,,  by  prefuming  that  we  have  ideas 
when  we  have  really  none,  or  that  we  know  what  we  mean 
when  we  have  no  meaning  at  aJL  Metaphyficians  and  di- 
vines have  raifed  their  reputations  on  little  elfe  :  and  it  will 
be  worth  our  while  to  examine  the  truth  of  this  affertion  in 
fome  few  inftances,  among  many,  that  might  be  produced.  I 
fiy  it  will  be  worth  our  while,  becaufe  the  errors  in  opinion,, 
like  the  faults  in  condud  of  the  greateft  men,  are  of  the  worft 
eonfequence,  and  defervethemofttobedetedled;  becaufe  thefe 
philolbphers,  above  all  other  men,  have  rendered  the  human 
mind  the  flatterer,  the  deceiver,  and  the  debauchcr  of  itfelf, 
"  blanda  adulatrix,  et  quafi  lena  fui."  In  fhort,  becaufe 
they  have  fubftituted  mental  artifice  in  the  place  of  mental 
art,  and  have  thereby  encouraged  mankind  to  continue  ridicu- 
loufly  an  imaginary  progrefs  in  iearch  of  fcience,  when  nature, 
and  art  are  both  at  a.  ftaad.. 

How 
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How  difficult,  nay  how  impradicable  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge,  and  communication  of  our  thoughts  to  one  another 
would  be,  if  we  remained  abfolutely  confined  to  particulars, 
and  unlefs  means  were  found  of  fupplying  this  defeft,  is  ob- 
vious to  reflexion.      The  mind,  therefore,  makes  it's  utmoft 
efforts  to  generalize  it's  ideas,   begins  early  with  fuch  as  are 
moft    familiar,     comes    in    time    to    thofe  that  are  lefs  fo, 
and  is  never  at  reft  till  it  has  found  means  of  conceiving  as 
well  as  it  can  it's  ideas  collectively,   and  of  fignifying  them 
in  that  manner  to  others.   Complex  ideas  are  made  by  uniting 
feveral  fimple  ideas  that  have  often  no  connexity,  nor  relation 
to  each  other,  except  what  the  mind  gives  them,  in  one  idea. 
General  ideas,  or  notions,   are  attempted  by  endeavoring  to 
afl'emble  in  one  a  variety  of  ideas,  or  notions,  that  have  a  re- 
lation, or  likenefs  to  each  other.   Nature  helps  in  the  firft  of 
thcfe  operations,  as  we  have  obferved  above  ;  and  we  perform 
it,  or  we  may  perform  it,  with  fuccefs.   But  fhe  afiords  us  little 
or  no  help  in  the  laft  ;  and  we  fail  in  the  attempt.    She  fhews 
us  men,  but  not  man  in  general,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
all  other  fubftances.   She  fhews  us,  or  we  frame,  ideas  of  par- 
ticular figures;  but  neither  does  fhe  fhew  us,  nor  can  we  frame 
any  idea  of  figure  in  general,  nor  general  ideas  of  particular 
kinds  of  figure,  any  more  than  we  can  frame  a  general  idea 
of  fubftance,  or  of  any  particular  kinds  of  fubftances.    Once 
more,  fhe  fhews  us  particular  adions,  and  inftances  of  beha- 
vior of  men  towards  men,  or  we  frame  ideas  in  our  minds 
of  fuch  particular  actions,   or  inftances  of   behavior,  and  v^e 
term  them  juft,  or  unjuft  ;   but  neither  does  fhe  fliew  us,  ncr 
can  we  frame  any  idea  of   moral  or  immoral  in  general,   no 
nor  any  general  idea  of  thcf^  particular  kinds,  juft  and  unjuft. 
The  mind  vvoiild  m=ike  all  thefe  creatures   if  it  could  ;    but 
not  having  this  natural  power,  an  art  is  properly,  and  ufef ully 
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employed  to  make  particular  ideas  ferve  the  purpofes  of  ge- 
neral, by  giving  them  the  rank  of  architypes  in  the  mind, 
and  to  make  particular  notions  become  general,  by  com- 
prifing  them  in  definitions  that  we  refer  to  as  to  architypes 
of  particular  kinds.  Thus  knowledge,  particular  by  nature, 
becomes  in  fome  degree  general  by  art. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fome  philofophers  have 
imagined,  that  nature  cafts  her  productions  in  certain  fpe- 
cific  moulds.  But  we  may  fay,  when  we  fpeak  of  things  as 
they  appear  to  us,  that  they  are  clafTed  in  different  forts, 
which  we  diftinguifli  by  our  fenfations.  Our  fimple  ideas 
are  many,  as  many  as  the  fenfible  qualities  of  outward  ob- 
jects that  excite  them  in  us.  But  the  various  combinations 
of  thefe  fimple  into  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  innu- 
merable, and  yet  each  of  thefe  combinations  is  as  diflindlly 
and  uniformly  perceived  by  us,  as  the  fimple  ideas  contained 
in  it.  By  this  it  is,  and  without  this  it  could  not  be,  that 
both  of  them  anfvver  God's  defign,  and  man's  ufe.  If  man- 
kind in  general  did  not  receive  the  fame  imprefilons,  and  by 
thefe  impreifions  the  fame  fenfations  from  outward  objects, 
much  confuiion  and  diforder  would  arife  in  human  life. 
Without  troubling  ourfelves  to  enquire  like  *  Malebranche, 
^yhether  the  fame  motions  of  the  fibres  are  conftantly  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  objed:s,  or  whether  the  fame  fenfations 
are  conftantly  produced,  and  the  fame  ideas  excited  in  the 
foul  by  the  fame  motions  of  the  fibres,  ot  all  which  he  knew 
no  more  than  fiich  ignorant  men  as  you  and  I  are  ;  let  us 
content  ourfelves  to  underftand  this  uniformity  as  it  has  been 
explained  in  the  third  fedion,  and  conformably  to  experi- 
ence. 

*  Recher.  de  la  Verite,  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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This  being  eftablillied,  we  may  obferve  further,   that  the 
mind  proceeds  to  generalize,  in  the  utmoft  extent,  the  fimple 
ideas  it  has  got,  the'  not  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftanees ;  as 
if,  the  component  ideas  being  generalized,  men  had  perceived 
there  was  no  need  of  generalizing  the  complex  ideas  com- 
pounded of  them,  and  ol  fomething  whereof  they  had  only 
an  obfcure  idea  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  all  their  fcnfations, 
an  idea  of  fubftance  wherein  the  fenfible  qualities  producing 
iimple  ideas  inhered.      In  the  cafe,  therefore,  of  iimple  ideas 
We  emoloy,   to  fpeak  the  language  of  philofophy,   not  only 
concrete  but  abfl:ra6t  terms,  and  we  fay,  tor  inftance,  not  only 
that  milk  or  fnow  is  white,  but  we  talk  of  whites  in  general, 
and  fignify  them  by  the  abflraft  term  whitenefs.      The  ad- 
jediive  white,  joined  to  a  fubftantive,   is.  the  fign  ol  a  parti- 
cular idea,  and  necefTary,   therefore,   as  well  as  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  particular   fubftanees,    by  every  one  of 
which  it  is   determined.      But    the  fubftantive  whitenefs  is 
authorifed  by  cuftom  alone,    and  is  determined  by  nothing. 
It  is  a  term  invented  by  the  art   of  the  mind.      When  it  is 
ufed,  I  perceive  no  determinate,  fpecific,  general  idea,  where- 
in all  the  various  tints  of  v/hite  which  I  have  perceived,  and 
many  there  may  be  which  no  human  eye  has  ever  perceived,, 
are  comprehended.      I  have  no  perception  of  a  general  idea  of 
white  abftracled  from,  every  particular  idea  of  this  fort.     The 
idea  I  have,  when  this  word  is  ufed,   is  alv/ays  that  of  fome 
particular  white  extenfion,    or  of  feveral   fuch  whofe  ideas 
rufli  confufedly  into  the  mind  together. 

In  the  cafe  of  fabfcances,  the  art  of  the  mind  is  not  can-icd 
Guite  fo  far,  tho'  it  makes  as  v/e  grow  up,  by  obfervation  and 
experience,  fome  attempts  of  this  kind  towards  general  know- 
ledge. The  child  who  prattled  of  papa  and  mama,  of  crop^ 
and  tray,  advances  in  years,  and  talks  of  man  and  woman,  of 
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liorfe  and  dog,  and  foon  after  of  animal.     He  learns  certaia 
common  names  by  which  he  fignifies  beings  that  appear  to 
him  alike,  and  give  him  nearly  the  fame  complex  ideas.     He 
learns  another  common  name  ftill  more  comprehenfive,   by 
which  he  lignifies  things  that  do  not  give  him,  even  nearly, 
the  fame  complex  ideas,   but  that  are  confined  however  to 
the  fame  clafs  by  fome  peculiar,   fimple   ideas,   and  contra- 
diftinguifhed  by  them  from  every  other  clafs  more  or  lefs. 
The  words  man,  or  animal,  raife  in  his  mind  no  general  idea  ; 
but  in  this  cafe,   as  in  the  former,   fome  particular  idea  of 
man,  which  the  mind  can  frame  without  thinking  of  Alex- 
ander,  or  Henry,   rifes  there,   and  becomes  reprefentative 
of  all  men   in  general  :   or   elfe  feveral   ideas  of  men,   and 
other  animals,  rufh  confufedly  into  the  mind  together;  that 
is,  fo  rapidly,  that  tho'  they  are  truly  fuccefTive,  yet  this  fuc- 
cefTion  is  imperceptible.   Thus  far  the  art  of  the  mind  is  carried 
towards  a  general  knowledge  of  fubftances,   and  cuftom  has 
authorifed  it  no  further.   The  fchools  indeed  invented,  among 
many  other  words   to  which  they  had  no  clear  nor  determi- 
nate ideas  annexed,  thofe  of  humanity  and  animality.      Now 
if  nothing  more  had  been  intended  by  thofe  v/ords  than  to 
fignify,  by  one  found,  all  that  we  underftand  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  apparent  natures  of  men  and  animals,  fuch  as  they  appear 
to  our  fenfes,  I  cannot  fee  that  they  deferved  to  be  rejedled,and 
I  fhall  make  no  fcruple  to  ufe  them  if  the  occafion  of  doing 
fo  prefents  it?felf.      But  if  they  are  employed  by  any  profound 
ontofophift,   as  they  were  by  the  fchoolmen,   who  pretended 
to  have  fuch  general  ideas  abftraded  from  all  particulars,  ideas 
of  general  natures  and  real  eifences  of  fubftances ;   they  de- 
ferve  to  be  reje6led  as  much  as  the  gobleity  and  fableity  of 
Plato,  with  which  the  cynic  made  himfelf  fo  merry.     Even 
the  general  names  of  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  can  be  received, 
according  to  my  apprehenfion,  in  no  fenfe  but  the  former ; 
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and  whitenefs,  if  we  affumed  that  we  had  fuch  a  general 
idea,  abftraded  from  all  particulars,  and  adequate  to  the  real 
effence  of  white,  would  deferve  to  be  exploded  as  much  as 
humanity  and  animality.  All  thefe  words  muft  be  confined 
to  their  proper  ufe,  and  not  applied  to  any  other  fignifica- 
tion.  In  the  firft  cafe  they  v/ill  be  fubfervient  to  an  art,  in 
the  latter  to  an  artifice  of  the  mind. 

The  fame  caution  that  is  to  be  had,  when  the  mind  fre- 
neralizes  it's  fimple  and  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  is  to  be 
had,  and  the  fame  diftinftion  is  to  be  made  between  general 
and  abflradl  ideas,  in  the  fenfe  in  which,  the  latter  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  philofopliers  to  be  framed  by  the  mind,  when 
we  employ  words  to  fignity  our  ideas  oi:  modes  and  relations. 
We  fay,  for  inftance,  not  only  that  certain  figures  are  triangu- 
lar, but  we  difcourfe  of  triangularity.  We  lay  not  only  that 
fuch  an  adlion  is  jufl,  but  we  difcourfe  of  juilice.-  We  fay 
not  only  that  fuch  things  are  fimilar  or  like,  but  we  difcourfe 
of  fimilitude  or  likenefs.  We  have  not  however  any  ideas  of 
fuch  general  natures  abfi:ra6led  from  alt  the  particular  ideas 
that  we  fuppofe  to  be  comprehended  in  them.  Thefe  words 
triangularity,  jufrice,  likenefs,  recall  to  the  mind  fome  par- 
ticular idea  or  notion  oi  each  fort,  or  elfe  a  confufion  of  par- 
ticular ideas  or  notions^as  was  faid.  in  the  cafe  of  fubftances. 
They  excite  no  other  idea  nor  notion.  But  yet  the  difference: 
between  the  two  cafes  is  vaft.  Our  ideas,  and  notions,  of 
modes  and  relations,  being  creatures  of  the  mind,  tho'  we 
are  unable  to  frame  any  that  are  not  particular  in  their-feveral 
kinds,  and  have  by  confequence  in.  our  minds  no  idea  nor 
notion,  abftraded  and  diftindl  from  all.  the  particular  ideas 
and  notions  that  the  mind  has  framed  oi  every  kind  ;  yet 
the  real  eflence  of  each  particular  being  the  particular  idea 
or  notion  that  the  mind  has  framed,  we.  are  able  to  afcer- 
5-  tain. 
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tain  by  definitions,  and  to  reduce  into  propofitions,  a  gene- 
ral nature  ;  of  which  every  particular  idea  or  notion  does, 
and  muft  partake,  to  be  ot  that  kind,  that  is,  to  be  what  it 
is.  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  I  cannot  define,  nor  ad- 
vance propofitions  concerning  fubftance  in  general,  nor  the 
real  effence  of  any  particular  fubftance,  nor  by  confequcnce 
the  manner  in  which,  and  qualities  by  which  they  produce 
the  fimple  and  complex  ideas  I  receive  from  them  ;  nor  fi- 
nally the  conformity,  if  any  fuch  there  is,  between  all  thefe 
ideas  and  their  architypes.  But  I  know,  and  can  define  the 
real  efi'ence  of  all  triangles  ;  which  I  name  triangularity. 
Tho'  I  have  no  idea  of  triangularity  "  abftra(5led  v/ith  pains 
"  and  {kill  from  the  feveral  fpecies  of  triangles,  and  prefent 
"  to  the  mind  independently  of  them  ;"  yet  I  know  that 
this  definition,  "  a  fpace  included  by  three  lines  that  meet 
"  at  three  angles,"  contains  in  it  the  real  efience  of  every 
particular  triangle  whereof  I  have  the  idea.  A  pnilofopher 
may  take  as  much  pains  as  he  pleafes  to  abftradt  from  thofe 
particulars  wherein  the  fpecies  difier,  and  to  retain  thofe 
only  wherein  they  agree,  which  Cudworth  calls  the  cutting 
off  chips,  as  I  remember  ;  tho'  he  frames,  by  this  method, 
the  definition  I  have  mentioned,  yet  neither  he  who  framed 
it,  nor  his  fcholar  who  learned  it,  will  be  able,  I  prefume, 
to  confider  a  "  fpace  included  by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three 
"  angles,"  v/ithout  having  fome  particular  triangle  in  his 
mind.  If  we  had  an  abftracl  idea  of  triangularity,  properly 
fo  called,  it  might  be  faid  to  be  the  idea  of  all  triangles; 
but  it  could  not  be  faid,  as  it  has  been  faid,  to  be  the  idea 
of  none.  In  fhort,  we  define  the  general  nature  of  triangles 
on  the  confideration  of  particular  triangles  :  and  this  defini- 
tion is  a  true  propofition  in  abftrad  confideration,  tho'  it  be 
not  an  abftrad  idea.  But  to  make  it  of  any  ufe,  we  muft 
defcend  to  particular  knowledge  again;  that  is,  to  particular, 

reali 
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real  ideas,  which  might  have  been  purfued,  tho'  the  terms  of 
this  definition  had  never  been  invented. 

Thus  again,  I  know  the  general  nature,  the  real  effence  of 
juftice,   and  am  able  to  define  it  in  very  clear  propofitions, 
tho'  I  am  not  able  to  frame  any  general  idea  or  notion  of  it 
abftradted  from  all  particulars,  and  containing  them  all.      It 
is  not,   moft  certainly,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  ;   for 
that  is  more  properly  a  definition  of  benevolence,    than  of 
juftice,    as  every  one,    who  confiders  the  conftant  force  and 
the  occafional  injuftice  of  felf-love  muft  admit.      But  it  con- 
fifts  in  a  difpofition  to  give  to  every  one  what  is  his  own, 
where  there  is  property  ;   to  deal  by  others  according  to  the 
natural  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things  where  there  is  no  pro- 
perty, and  in  other  diftindt  notions,   which  will  altogether 
amount  to  a  definition,  if  we  may  be  faid  to  define,  when  we 
only  enumerate  particular  notions,   and  we  can  do  nothing 
more  when  we  fet  about  to  explain   the  general  nature   of 
juftice ;   for  which  I  may  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  me- 
ditated well  on  this  fubjed:.      To  conclude  ;    I  know  the  ge- 
neral nature,  and  the  real  efience  of  likenefs,  and  am  able  to 
explain  it  by  a  very  fhort  definition  ;   for  it  confifts  in  that 
relation  which   arifes  from   an  uniformity  of  appearance  in 
things  that  are  diftind  in   exiftence.      But  ftill    I  have   no 
(reneral  idea  nor  notion  of  this  relation,    abftractcd  from  all 
my  particular  ideas  of  things  fo  related  *. 

What 

*  These  difputes  about  abftraftion  may  be  deemed  after  all,  perhaps,  to  be 
purely  verbal.  A  loofe  determination  of  the  word  idea  may  have  given  occafion 
to  them.  A  proper  diftinftion  between  ideas,  and  notions,  may  help  to  reconcile 
them.  Thefe  two  words  are  commonly  ufed  by  inadvertency  and  habit,_  or  autho- 
rity, as  if  they  were  fynonimous.  Mr.' Locke,  and  even  his  antagonift  in  this  dif- 
pute,  the  bifliop  of  C'loyne,  have  ufed  them  lb.  I  have  done  the  fame  in  all  I  have 
writ 'to  you.  But  I  think  that  the  example  before  us  fhews  how  neceflary  it  is  to 
diftineuifli  them,  in  order  to  maintain  aphilofophical  precifion  of  terras. 

3  ^''' 
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What  advances  now  do  we  make  in  general  knowledge  by 
this  expedient  which  the  art  of  the  mind  has  invented?   Not 

fuch 

The  word  idea  flioiild,  I  prcfumc,  be  held  to  fignify  one  fingle  perception  of 
the  mind,  whether  finiplc  or  complex,  whether  produced  by  the  imprefiions  or 
outward  objefts,  or  by  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  by  fenfation  or  reflec- 
tion.    TheVe  ideas  are  preferved  in  the  memory  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
fame  imprcdijns,  and  the  fame  operations.     But  thofe    of  them  which   can  be 
painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  canvafs  of  tiie  mind,  like  fingle  objefts    ot  internal 
fight,    and    like   piftures    of  the   original   imprcfTions   which  were    made   on   it, 
or    of    the    original    forms    which    were    raifed    in   it,    are   bed    prclerved  and 
moft   fteadily    determined.      They    are   all    particular,    and    have    no   generality 
but    that    of    application.      They    reprefent    to    the    mind    that    v/hich    does, 
or  may  exift.     Of  that  which  neither  does,  nor  can  exift,  we  can  have  no  idea. 
The  ideal  man,  or  the  ideal  horfe,  which  the  mind  perceives,  is  a  particular  idea 
that  reprefents  all  the  men,  and  all  the  horles  that  exift,  or  ever  did  exift ;    and 
the  ideal  triangle  is  as  truly  a  particular  idea  that  repreients  all  the  triangles  that 
exift,  or  can  exift  in  the  mind,  or  out  of  it.     The  mind  indeed  has  a  power  of 
varying,  without  deftroying  the  idea  •,  for  inftance,  it  adds  wings  to  the  man,  and 
to  the  horfe,  one  becomes  an  angel,  the  other  an  hypogriph :  and  as  it  can  repre- 
fent the  ideal  man  to  be  white  or  black,  crooked  or  ftrait,  fo  it  can  reprefent  the 
triangle  to  be  reftangle,  oblique,  equilateral,  equicrural,  or  fcalenon.     Thus  far 
the  mind  can  generalize  it's  ideas,  and  I  think  myfelf  fure  that  mine  can  genera- 
lize them  no  further.     But  when  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  every  thing  an 
idea,  that  is  an  objeft  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  we  fall  eafily  into  that  confufion 
of  language,  whereby  men  are  led  very  often,   as  I  apprehend  that  they  are  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  to  difpute,  and  to  mean  the  fame  thing.     We  miglit  avoid  it,  1 
prefume,  if  we  diftinguifhed   between  ideas   and   notions,    if  we    conceived    the 
former  to  be  particular  in  their  nature,  and  general  only  by  their  application,  and 
the  latter  to  be  general  in  their  nature,   and  particular  only  by  their  application  ; 
in  fliort,  if  we  confidered  how  notions  fucceed  ideas,  and  how   they   become  the 
immediate  inftruments  of  general  knowledge,   when  thefe  can  be  luch  no  longer. 
Particular  ideas  of  aftual,  or  poffible  exiftence,  are  made  general  in  fome  fort, 
that  is,  in  their  effeft,  as  it  has  heen  faid,  and  as  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands.     But 
the  power  of  generalizing  ideas  is  fo  infufficient,.  that  it  goes  no  further.     "We 
make  one  phantafme  of  a  man  ftand  for  all  men,  and  one  of  an  horfe  for  all  horfes  ; 
but  here  our  progrefs  by  ideas,  that  is,   by  fingle  perceptions  of  the  mind,  ftops. 
We  have  none   of  humanity,  nor  of  horfeity,  and  much  lefs  have  we  any  ot  ani- 
mality.     Juft  fo  the  phantafme  of  a  particular  triangle  ftands  for  every  triangle 
of  that  fpecies,  but  we  have  no  idea  of  triangularity,  and   much  lefs  of  figure. 
We  make  a  particular  ftand  for  a  general  idea  in  this  cafe,  as   in  the  two  for- 
mer j  but  in  no  cafe  can  we  make  ideas  that   are  particular,  and  that  can  repre- 
fent only  what  does,  or  may  exift,   become  ideas  of  general  natures  that  cannot 
exift.      There  is  however   a  great  difference  between  cales  of  the  former,  and 

c-afcs. 
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fuch  as  philofophers  would  have  believed,  but  fome  how- 
ever. Tho'  we  cannot  by  any  power  of  the  mind  frame  ideas 
of  general  natures  and  eiTences,  which  neither  do  nor  can 
exift  feparately  from  particulars,  yet  it  is  fome  advance  to  be 
able  to  comprehend,  under  one  confideration,  a  great  number 
of  particulars,  by  appropriating  general  names  to  the  feveral 
lots,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed  me,  into  which  the  mind  has 
forted  it's  ideas  and  notions.  The  expedient  facilitates  ex- 
tremely, as  every  man  v/ho  thinks  mufi:  obferve,  not  only 
the  communication  of  our  thoughts  to  others,  but  the  pro- 
grefs  of  them  in  their  feveral  trains,  and  all  the  operations 
of  the  mind  about  it's  ideas ;  for  tho'  thefe  general  names 
have  no  abftraft  ideas  annexed  to  them,  nor,  ftriftly  fpeak- 
ing,  any  ideas  or  notions,  yet  are  they  not  unaccompanied 
by  ideas  and  notions.      That  would  be  to  have  no  meaning  at 

all, 

eafes  of  the  latter  kind.  The  eflences  of  fubftances  are  abfolutely  unknown  to  us, 
but  the  efiences  of  complex  modes  are  perfeftly  known,  fo  that  we  have  clear  and 
dilcinft  notions,  tho'  we  cannot  have  clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  nor  indeed  any  ideas 
St  ail  of  them.  From  the  contemplation  of  particular  triangles  we  colleft  a  notion 
of  tlieir  general  nature.  We  do  more  •,  by  contemplating  the  various  terminations 
of  finite  extenfion,  v/e  collect  a  .notion  of  the  general  nature  of  figure.  We  have 
ideas  of  thefe  no  more  than  we  have  ideas  of  humanity  or  animality,  but  we 
know  what  we  mean,  and  are  able  to  explain  cur  meaning  v/hcn  we  fpeak  of  thefe, 
"wjiich  we  are  not  wlien  we  fpeak  or  tlie  ethers. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  to  Ihev/  the  difference  between  complex  ideas  and 
notions,  and  between  general  and  abftrad:  ideas,  and  the  advantage  that  thofe 
(in  tlie  conception  of  which,  internal  fcnfe,  and  in  the  communication  ot  which, 
external  fenfe  help  intelleft)  have  over  fuch  as  are  merely  objefts  of  intelleft.  I 
might  expofe,  even  to  ridicule,  the  ftir  that  is  made  about  tlie  pains  and  flcill  our 
mafters  pretend  that  they  take  to  form  the  fuppofed  idea  of  triangularity,  for  in- 
ftancc,  that  they  may  teach  their  fcholars  to  know  a  triangle  when  they  fee  it ; 
tho'  the  meaneft  of  their  fcholars,  wlio  have  been  ufed  to  contemaplate  particular 
triangles,  will  have  made  this  notable  difcovery,  "  that  every  triangle  is  a  fpace 
"  comprehended  by  three  lines,  and  containing  three  angles,"  wichout  any  help 
of  theirs,  or  fkill  or  pains  of  his  own.  All  the  merit  of  our  mafters  feems  to  be 
ihis,  they  begin  to  learn  at  the  right,  tliey  begin  to  teach  at  the  wrong  end  ; 
whicli  is  an  obfervation  that  may  be  cniorccd  by  what  Mr.  Locke  himfelt  fays 
iibiut  maxims. 
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all,  whereas  they  have  a  meaning,  a  plain  and  ufcfiil  meaning 
or  intention.  What  they  have  not,  they  borrow.  They 
create  no  ideas  in  the  mind,  but  they  gi\c  occalion  to  the 
mind  to  colledl  and  apply  fuch  ideas  and  notions  as  are  there 
already.  They  call  them  forth,  they  marflial  them,  as  it 
were,  and  by  the  manner  in  which,  and  by  the  occafions  on 
which  they  do  fo,  thefe  names  produce  all  the  effedl  they  are 
deligned  to  produce,  and  carry  us  towards  general  knowledge, 
as  far  as  our  feeble  intelledl  can  crawl  with  their  alliftance, 
and  much  further  than  we  could  advance  without  it. 

I  THINK  I  have  faid  nothing  here  which  is  not  obvious  and 
plain,  and  yet  I  have  oppofed,  in  almoft  all  I  hav^e  laid,  men 
of  the  greateft  name  in  philofophy.  But  when  we  muft  op- 
pofe  them,  or  belye  intuitive  knowledge,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  hefitate.  I  know  that,  tho'  I  can  make  fome  abftraftions 
of  my  ideas,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  make  fuch  abftradions 
as  Mr.  Locke  and  other  great  mafters  of  reafon  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  they  could  and  did  make.  This  I  know  as 
intuitively,  and  as  certainly,  as  I  know  that  I  exift.  If  the 
difference  lay  in  the  degree  alone,  I  fhould  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  other  men  might  abftradl  better,  and  further  than 
myfelf.  But  I  am  confcious  that  there  is  no  fuch  power  in 
my  mind  in  any  degree,  and  therefore  I  conclude,  fince  we 
are  all  made  of  the  fame  clay,  a  little  coarfer  or  a  little  liner, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  power  in  their  minds.  I  conclude,  af- 
ter my  lord  Bacon,  that,  "  fince  abf-fracl  ideas  have  been 
*'  introduced,  and  their  dignity  exalted  with  fo  much  con- 
"  fidence  and  authority,  the  dreaming  part  of  mankind  has 
"  in  a  manner  prevailed  over  the  waking."  If  Mr.  Locke 
could  dream  he  had  fuch  a  power  as  he  dcfcribes  this  o{  ab- 
ftrafting  to  be  (a  power  to  form  with  "  fome  pains  and 
*'  fkill  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,"  for  inftance,  "  neither 

Vol.  III.  K  k  k  "  oblique, 
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*'  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  eqnicrural,  nor 
"  fcalenon,  but  all,  and  none  of  thefe  at  once  *")  let  writers 
learn  to  be  lefs  dogmatical,  and  readers  to  be  lefs  implicit. 
It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  fnch  a  thing  as  philofophical  de- 
lirium. Men  of  the  cooleft  tempers,  we  fee,  are  liable  to  be 
ieized  by  it,  and  when  they  are  fo,  even  their  minds  are  apt 
to  flatter,  to  deceive,  and  to  debauch  themfelves.  I  quote 
this  as  an  inftance  oi  the  mind's  being  debauched,  as  well  as 
flattered  and  deceived  ;  for  furely  it  is  a  fort  of  debauchery 
»\  \  to  turn  art  into  artifice  :  and  he  does  no  lefs,  whether  he 
means  it  or  not,  Vv^ho,  inftead  of  employing  general  words  for 
the  purpofes  we  have  mentioned,  vends  them  for  figns  of  ideas 
abftrafted  as  no  m..ortal  could  ever  abftrad:. 


Since  knowledge  has  encreafed,  their  own  knowlege  and 
that  of  other  men,  philofophers  and  divines  have  been  forced 
to  moderate  their  pretenfions.  They  have  fallen  a  little  in  the 
value  they  had  fet  on  human  intellect :  and  I  fufpe6t,  or  ra- 
ther I  would  hope,  that  they  mufl:  fall  a  good  deal  more, 
how  unwilling  foever  they  may  be  to  part  with  that  tinfel, 
which  has  palled  fo  long  for  gold  and  filver.  But  there  i& 
fiill  a  remainder  of  the  old  leaven  in  philofophy.  Many  opi- 
nions that  were  afTumed  without  any  proof,  or  on  the  flighteft, 
are  flill  entertained  as  opinions,  or  eftabliflied  as  doctrines. 
Among  thefe  grofs  errors  there  is  fcarce  any  more  grofs,  or 
of  more  exteniive  influence,  than  this  that  fuppofts  a  power 
in  the  mind,  which  the  mind  has  not,  and  the  reality  of  ideas 
of  general  natures,  tho'  thefe  cannot  exift  abftradedly  from 
particulars.  This  error  is  the  great  principle  on  which 
many  fine-fpun  logical  and  metaphyfical  fpeculations  pro- 
ceed, and  from  mod  of  which  v/e  might  be  delivered,  to 
the  honor  of  common  fenfe,  the  improvement  of  real  know- 
ledge, and  the  advantage  ot  mankind,  if  it  was  fufEciently 
5  exploded. 

*  E£uy,  1.4.  c.  7. 
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exploded.  Till  it  is  fo,  and  as  long  as  the  leaven  of  this 
error  among  others  continues  to  ferment,  men  will  be  apt  to 
mifpend  their  time  in  fearch  of  fantaftic  knowledge,  by  the 
means  of  imaginary  powers.  The  field  of  knowledge,  which 
Bacon,  and  Des  Cartes,  and  Locke  have  purged  of  fo  many 
weeds,  may  be  therefore  over-run  again  by  a  new  crop  fpring- 
ing  from  old  roots  that  they  neglefted  to  grub,  or  helped  to 
preferve.  Metaphyfics  may  not  only  maintain,  but  confirm 
and  enlarge  their  empire.  The  lofty  madnefs  of  Plato,  and 
the  pompous  jargon  of  Aristotle,  may  be  propagated  again, 
with  as  great  fuccefs  as  ever,  from  thofe  colleges  and  fchools 
that  deferved  once  the  name  of  venerable  bedlams.  The 
learned  of  another  generation  may  fee,  perhaps  univerfally, 
immaterial  ciTences  and  eternal  ideas  in  the  divine  mind  ; 
they  may  contemplate  fubftantial  forms,  and  comprehend 
even  the  entelechia,  whilft  they  neither  fee  vifible,  nor  feel 
folid  extenfion.  All  this  may  happen,  and  if  dullnefs  fhould 
re-eftablifli  her  empire  in  poetry,  whilft  that  of  madnefs  is 
reftored  in  philofophy,  how  glorious  an  age  may  the  next 
become,  when  all  the  defeats,  and  all  the  follies  of  this  are 
complete  ?  Once  more,  all  this  may  happen.  Our  learned 
queen  interefls  herfelf  in  nice  and  fubtil  difputations  about 
fpace  :  from  metaphyfics  fl:ie  riies  to  theology.  She  attends 
frequently  to  the  controverfy,  almofl:  fourteen  hundred  years 
old,  and^  flill  carried  on-  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as 
little  fuccefs  as  ever,  abdut  that  profound  myftery  the  Tri- 
nity. She  ftudies  with  much  application  the  "  analogy  of 
"  revealed  religion  to  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature." 
She  underftands  the  whole  argument  perfedlly,  and  concludes, 
with  the  right  reverend  author,  that  it  is  not  "  fo  clear  a  cafe 
"  that  there  is  nothing  in  revealed  religion."  Such  royal,  fuch 
lucrative  encouragement  muft  needs  keep  both  metaphyfics 
and  the  fublimeft  theology  in  credit  ;   and  in  fhort, 

"^^  Signs  following  figns,  lead  on  the  mighty  year." 
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In  the  mean  time,  let  what  has  been  here  faid  ftand  for  one 
example  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  mind  to  enlarge  it's 
knowledge,  and  to  let  it  ferve  to  £hew  how  thefe  arts  degene- 
rate into  artifice,  deceive  even  the  mind  that  invented  them,, 
and,  inftead  of  enlarging  knowledge,  enlarge  and  multiply 
error. 

Another  example  of  the  fame  kind  it  may  be  proper  to? 
eonfider.      Hobbes  fays  fomewhere,  that  words  are  the  coun- 
ters of  wife  men,  and  the  money  of  fools.     The  obfervation 
is  juft,    and  the  expreffion   happy.      Ideas  and  notions  are 
the  money   of  wife  men,    and  they  pay  with   thefe  ;   whilft 
they  mark   and  compute  with  words,   the  money  of    fools.. 
But  yet  fo  difficidt  is   the  intelledual  commerce,    fo  narrow 
the   intelledual   fund,    that   the   wifeft  men   are   frequently 
obliged  to   employ   their    money    like   counters,    and  their 
counters  like   money  ;   in  one  cafe,    however^   without  iofs, 
in   the  other  without   fraud.      We  may  be  faid   to  do  the 
firfl:,   that  is,    to  employ  our  money  like  counters,  when  we 
employ   ideas   of  one   kind   to   mark   and    fuggeft   ideas   of 
another.      We  employ,   as  it  were,   in  this   cafe,    good  and 
current  money  of  one  fpecies,   to  compute  and  fix  the  fum 
payable    in  another  :.    and   thus   guineas    may   fland  in   the 
place   of  fhillings,   or   fhillings  ferve   to   reprefent   guineas. 
This  happens  whenever  we  make  ufe  of  figures,   and  figures 
are  fo  interwoven  into  language,   that  they  make  up  a  great 
part  of  our  difcourfe,   and  a  greater  than  is  commonly  ap- 
prehended. , 

The  figurative  flile  is  peculiarly  that  of  poets,  or  of  the 
tribe  nearefl:  allied  to  theirs,  I  mean  orators.  In  this  ftile  the 
frightened  wave  returns:  or  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  thun- 
ders againft  An.thony.  To  employ  this  ftile  with  true  pro- 
priety i:.  hard  no  doubt.  -  It  muft  needs  be  hard  to  keep,  up 
5  •  ail. 
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an  exad:  precifion  and  propriety  of  ideas  and  words,   when 
two  fets  of   each  are  concerned,   fince  it  is  extremely  fo  to 
keep  them  up,   when  one  fet  of  each  is  alone  the  bufinefs  of 
the  mind.      It  is  hard  for  another  reafon  ;    becaufe  imagina- 
tion,  whofe  talents  are  neither  precifion  nor  propriety,   not 
the  former  at  leaft,   is  employed  in  the  application  of  one  of 
thefe  fets  of  ideas  and  words  to  the  other,   and  becaufe  it 
rarely  happens  that  great  heat  of  imagination,  and  great  cool- 
nefs   of  judgment,    that  happy  aflociation    which   forms    a 
genius,  and  appears  eminently  in  all  your  writings,  go  toge- 
ther,  and  keep  pace  with  one  another.      When  they  do  fo, 
the  figurative  ftile,    that  fome  of  our  neighbors  have  almofh 
reje6led  even  out  of  poetry,    and  that  we  have  abufed  moft 
liccntiouily  in  it,   ferves   to  enforce,   as   well  as    to   explain 
and  adorn,   but  never   to  deceive.      Somebody   has    faid   of 
the   boldeft   figure  in  rhetoric,   the  hyperbole,    that  it  lies 
without  deceiving  :    and,   if  I  may  venture  to  make  a  little 
alteration,  in  a  definition  given  by  my  lord  Bacon,  I  will  fay 
of  rhetoric  in  general,  the  practice  of  which  I  efteem  much, 
the   theory  little,    that  it  applies   images,,    framed   or  bor- 
rowed by  imagination,  to  ideas  and  notions  which  are  framed 
by  judgment,    fo  as   to   warm   the  affe(5tions,   to  move  the 
paiTions,   and  to  determine  the  will  ;   fo  as  to  aflilf  nature,, 
not  to  opprefs  her. 

But  befides  the  ufe  which  poets  make  with  fome  profu- 
fion,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and  orators  make,  or  fLould 
make  more  fparingly,  of  this  art  of  the  mind,  which,  tranf- 
ferring  ideas  from  one  fubject  to  another,  makes  that  be- 
come graceful  and  reafonable,  and  thereby  ufeful  when  the 
application  is  judicious,  which  would  be  monflrous  and  ab'- 
furd,  and  thereby  hurtful  without  it  ;  there  is  another  ufc, 
which  the  fevereft  philofophical  writers  may  and  do  make  of 
it  in  their  meditations,  as  well  as  in  their  difcourfes  ;   an  ufe 

that 
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that  if  it  does  not  ferve  to  increafe,  ferves  moft  certainly  to 
facilitate  and  propagate  knowledge.  They  who  meditate 
(for  every  man,  and  probably  every  animal  thinks)  mufl  have 
obferved,  that  the  mind  employs  all  it's  forces,  and  memory 
and  imagination  among  the  reft,  not  only  to  form  opinions, 
or  to  arrive  at  knowledge,  but  to  fet  the  objeds  of  opinion, 
or  knov^ledge,  in  the  fulleft  and  cleareft  light  for  it's  own 
fatisfa6lion,  and  for  theeafe  ot  communicating  thefe  thoughts 
to  other  minds  in  the  fame  order,  and  with  the  fame  energy 
as  they  are  contemplated  by  it.  Not  only  judgment  com- 
pares in  a  fteady  train,  ideas  and  notions  that  arc  prefent  to 
it  and  thofe  that  are  intermediate,  thofe  that  fagacity  dif- 
covers  to  help  the  procefs  of  comparing  ;  but  memory  and 
the  faculty  of  imagining  are  employed  to  bring  in  adventi- 
tious helps.  Such  they  maybe  called,  for  tho'  foreign  ideas 
divert  the  attention  of  the  mind,  when  they  break  in  unfought 
and  by  violence,  they  help  it  often  when  they  have  been 
fought  and  are  admitted  by  choice.  They  lead  the  mind, 
indirectly  and  round  about,  as  it  were,  in  many  cafes,  to 
fuch  truths,  or  to  fuch  evidence  of  truth  as  could  not  have 
been  attained  fo  eafily,   nor  fo  fully  without  them. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  the  preface  to  his  famous  efTay,  as  he  en- 
titled it  with  great  modefty,  fince  it  is  furely  the  moft  com- 
plete work  of  this  kind  that  any  language  can  boaft,  excufes 
himfelf  for  "  dwellino;  long  on  the  fame  aro;ument  fome- 
*'  times,  and  for  expreffing  it  different  ways,  by  alledging 
*'  that  fome  objects  had  need  to  be  turned  on  every  fide  ; 
*'  and  that  when  a  notion  is  new,  it  is  not  one  fimple  view 
*'  of  it  that  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every  underftand- 
"  ing,  or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lafting  impreflion — - 
*'  that  our  underftandings  are  no  lefs  different  than  our  pa- 
*'  lates  ;"  and  more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Now  if  it  be 
neceftary   to  prefent  our  notions  to  the  view  of  others  in 

feveral 
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feveral  lignts,  and  under  variety  of  exprefTions,  I  cannot  fee 
why  they  lliould  not  be  fometimes  viewed  thro'  the  medium 
of  figure  ;  nor  why  the  palates  of  thofe  who  relifli  this  ftile 
fhould  not  be  gratified.  Mr.  Locke  gratifies  them  in  this 
very  place,  and  in  mofl  pages  of  his  work.  What  is  the 
juxta-pofition  of  ideas  ?  what  is  that  chain  which  connedls, 
by  intermediate  ideas  that  are  the  links  of  it,  ideas  that  are 
remote,  but  figurative  ftile  ?  what  elfe  are  thofe  dormant, 
that  is,  fleeping  pi(5lures,  which  are  wakened  as  it  were,  and 
brought  into  appearance  by  an  a6t  of  the  mind  ?  what  elfc 
are  the  pictures  drawn  there,  but  laid  in  fading  colors,  or 
the  images  calcined  to  duft  by  the  flames  of  a  fever  ?  His  in- 
vedlive  therefore,  againft  figurative  fpeech,  in  his  chapter  of 
the  abufe  of  words,  muft  be  underftood  not  of  the  ufe,  but  of 
the  abufe  of  this  ftile,  though  it  feems  to  go  further,  or  it 
will  not  be  agreeable  to  his  own  pradice,  nor  to  the  truth, 
as  I  imagine.  Falfe  eloquence  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  frau- 
dulent eloquence  too.  Figurative  ftile  often  caufcs  one, 
and  is  often  employed  by  the  other ;  but  there  is  falfe  and 
fraudulent  reafoning  too  without  eloquence  :  and  we  may 
find  as  much  trifling  and  fallacy  in  fome  of  the  moft  dry 
didactic  writings,  as  can  be  fhewn  in  thofe  of  poets  and 
orators. 

Rhetoric  may  be  a  powerful  inftrument  of  deceit  and  er- 
ror, and  fo  may  logic  too.  Both  of  them  are  impertinent 
wlien  they  are  reduced  into  arts,  and  are  cultivated  and  fol- 
lowed as  fuch.  But  if  rhetoric  were  banifhed  out  of  the 
world,  and  logic  with  it,  eloquence  and  reafon  would  ftill 
remain.  Mr.  Locke  fays  very  figuratively,  and  very  elo- 
quently, fpeaking  againft  figure  and  eloquence,  that  they  have 
*'  like  the  fair-fex  too  prevailing  beauties,  to  be  fpoken 
"  againft."  He  could  not  fpeak  againft  them  out  of  their 
language.      How  ftiould  he  ?   We  may  difaffedt  eloquence  as 

much 
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much  as  we  pleafe,  or  nature  may  have  faved  us  this  trouble 
by  refufing  us  the  talent,  but  we  muft  ceafe  to  fpeak.  if  we 
lay  figurative  fpeech  wholly  afide.  Figures  are  fo  neceffary 
in  the  communication,  at  leaft,  of  our  thoughts,  that  they 
are  wove  into  the  very  conftitution  of  language,  as  we  nave 
obferved  already.  If  we  did  not  chufe,  we  fhould  be  iorced 
to  employ  them  often  in  common  converfation  about  com- 
mon objedls,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  jhey  are 
ftill  more  neceffary,  when  lubjecls  more  abfhrufe  ;  :^  more 
abftradied  from  feniible  objeds  are  concerned. 

God  alone  knows  how  nearly  external  and  interna^,  ienfe, 
of  which  we  have  one  common  perception,  tho'  the  obje<Sts 
be  different,  and  tho'  the  latter  be  occafioned  and  limited 
by  the  former,  are  allied.  All  that  will  ever  be  faid  to  ex- 
plain it,  vi^ill  explain  no  more  than  all  that  has  been  faid  al- 
ready. But  however,  to  affert  that  there  is  no  other  fource 
of  ideas  but  fenfation,  is  to  affert  fomething  moft  evidently 
falfe ;  for  to  explain  what  has  been  touched  already,  or 
hinted  at  leaft,  we  have  as  determinate,  and  as  clear  ideas 
of  thought,  as  of  exteniion  or  folidity  ;  of  our  inward  fa- 
culties, of  their  operations,  and  of  the  modes  of  thinking,  as 
of  the  powers,  the  adlions,  and  the  modifications  of  mere 
body.  Were  it  otherv/ife,  we  fhould  have  no  intelledual 
ideas  at  all  ;  for  ideas,  if  they  cannot  be  reprefentcd  in  ,' 
thought  without  corporeal  images,  are  not  fuch  moft  cer- 
tainly. But  now,  tho'  corporeal  images  have  nothing  to  do 
in  framing,  they  have  much  to  do,  and  bear  a  principal 
part  in  communicating  intelledual  ideas.  I  lay  a  principal 
part  only,  for  fome  of  thefe  are  fignified  without  their  help. 
We  fay,  that  we  perceive,  difcern,  abftra6l,  compound, 
or  compare  our  ideas  ;  but  we  fay  too,  that  we  think,  and 
that  we  know.  The  former  expreftlons,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  are  taken  from  outward  and  applied  figu- 
ratively 
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ratlvely  to  inward  fenfations.  The  latter,  and  fome  few  others 
perhaps,  fignify  immediately,  and  without  any  figure,  the  in- 
telledual  idea  they  are  dcfigned  to  fignify. 

If  we  afk  how  all  this  comes  to  pafs,  the  true  anfwer  feems 
obvious  enough.  By  an  art,  which  experience  has  fuggefted 
to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  outward  objects  have  their  crite- 
rions  in  thefe  objefts.  Body  is  the  architype  of  corporeal  ideas, 
and  this  criterion  therefore  is  common  to  all  mankind.  But 
intellectual  ideas  having  no  fenfible,  have  no  fuch  common 
criterion.  He  who  had  firft  ideas  of  extenfion  and  folidity, 
and  who  invented  the  words,  could  explain  his  meaning  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  fenfes  of  other  men.  But  he  could  not  com- 
municate his  ideas  of  reflection  by  the  fame  fliort  and  eafy  me- 
thod, the  pafiion  of  his  mind  in  receiving  thefe  ideas  by  fenfa- 
tion,  nor  the  operations  of  his  mind  about  them  afterwards. 
He  borrowed  therefore  corporeal  images  to  exprefs  them,  and 
talked  of  perceiving,  difcerning,  and  fo  on,  in  the  figurative 
flile.  7  hus  we  may  conceive  how  men  came  to  employ  cor- 
poreal ideas,  for  the  moft  part,  to  explain  the  inteiledcual  phe- 
nomena, and  fometimes  to  aflifl:  even  their  own  refledlions  on 
them.  The  art  was  reafonably  invented,  and  ufefully  employ- 
ed. But  it  foon  became  artifice,  as  foon  as  philofophers  took 
into  their  heads  to  afied:  fuch  fcience  as  they  are  incapable  of 
attaining.  Then  it  Vv^as  that  they  employed,  among  many 
other  expedients,  the  abfurd  ufe  of  figures  that  figured  no  real 
ideas,  nor  any  thing  more  than  philofophical  dreams,  and 
whimfies  of  overheated  brains.  The  fame  pradlice  has  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  this,  from  Plato  down  to  Male- 
BRANCHE,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Leibnitz,  from  Ploti- 
Nus  and  Jamblicus  down  to  Agrippa  and  Fludd.  It  begins 
to  grow  out  of  date.  Men  require  now  fomething  more  real 
than  figure,  more  precife  than  allufion,  and  more  particular  than 

Vol.   III.  L  1  1  metaphy- 
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metaphylical  abftradlions.  Philofophers  may  write  as  fub- 
limely  as  they  pleafe  about  pneumatics,  or  the  doftrine  of 
fpirits,  and  as  profoundly  as  they  pleafe  about  ontology,  or  the 
doftrine  of  Being  abftraded  from  all  Being.  They  will  be 
taken  up  for  amufement,  like  other  writers  of  romance,  and 
be  laid  alide  like  them,  when  any  thing  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind. 

It  is  time  indeed,  that  they  fhould  be  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, and  that  men  who  betray  themfelves  lliould  impofe  no 
longer  on  others.  When  I  fay  that  they  betray  themfelves, 
I  mean  it  particularly  with  regard  to  the  inconiiftency  ot  their 
pretenlions  and  their  pra^lice.  St.  Austin  fays,  fomewhere 
or  other,  for  I  quote  the  palTage  from  the  logic  of  Port- 
ROYAL,  that  "  men  are  fo  accuftomed  iince  the  fall  to  con- 
"  lider  corporeal  things  alone,  the  images  of  v/hich  come 
"  into  the  brain  by  the  fenfes,  that  moft  of  them  believe 
"  they  cannot  conceive  a  thing  when  they  cannot  reprefent 
''  it  to  themfelves  under  a  corporeal  image."  Such  an  one,  I 
fuppofe,  was  the  logician,  who  for  want  ot  enlarging  his  de- 
finition of  idea  to  whatever  is  an  obje6tof  the  mind  in  think- 
ing, or  for  want  of  fupplying  this  deledl  by  a  true  definition  of 
notion,  which  would  have  been  better  perhaps,  was  fo  abfurd,. 
and  fo  profane,  as  to  advance  that  we  conceive  God  under 
the  image  of  a  venerable  old  man,  becaufe  we  have  no  other 
fenfible  idea  of  him.  But  fince  the  miftaken  belief  fpoken  of  by 
St.  Austin  is  owing  to  cuftom,  and  is  that  of  moft  men  only, 
I  v/ouid  allc  v/hy  fo  great  a  philofopher,  and  faint,  as  he  was, 
followed  this  evil  cultom,  and  filled  his  works  with  more, . 
and  more  forced  applications  of  corporeal  images^  to  intellec- 
tual and  divine  fubjefls  than  any  writer,  perhaps,  of  that  me- 
taphorifing  and  allegorifing  age  ?  Shall  we  fay  with  one  of  his 
diiciples,  who  in  every  other  refped,  and  even  in  this  was  his 

equal 
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equal  at  leaft,  that  "  the  foul  is  become  fince  the  Tall  as  if 
**  it  were  corporeal  by  inclination,  and  that  the  love  it  has  for 
**  things  fenfible  diminifhes  conftantly  the  union,  or  the  rela- 
*'  tion  it  has  to  things  intelligible  ?"*  But  bciides  that  one  of 
thefe fathers  afcribes  to  a  fatal  necefuty,  what  the  oilier  afcribcs 
only  to  an  ill  habit,  how  can  this  happen  to  thofe  extraordi- 
nary men,  who  abftrad:  their  fouls  from  every  thing  material, 
and  wrap  themfelves  up  in  pure  intelled  fo  frequently,  altho' 
they  confefs  that  "  the  mind  depends  in  fome  fort  on  a  portion 
*'  of  matter  ?"  How  can  it  happen  to  fouls  that  are  "  united 
*'  with  the  fupreme  mind  immediately,  and  in  a  mofl:  intimate 
*'  manner,  tho'  the  diflance  between  them  be  infinite  P"-!- 

Ordinary  men  may  be  content  to  make  the  moft  of  the 
commerce  they  find  eftablifhed  in  their  nature  between  fenfe 
and  intelle6l,  to  pufh  their  enquiries  about  mind  as  far,  and  no 
further  than  a  few  general  notions  which  intuitive  obfervation 
will  jufliiy,  and  in  this  procefs,  and  in  the  communication  of 
their  intelle(5lual  ideas,  to  avail  themfelves  of  corporeal  ideas, 
and  to  make  the  little  they  know  of  body  fubfervient  to  the 
lefs  that  they  can  know  of  mind.  Ihis  13  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  vulgar  fouls  confined  to  material  habitations,  where- 
in they  feel  the  weight  of  an  heavy  atmofphere,  and  the  ma- 
lignity of  an  eafterly  blaft.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  thofe 
who  are  raifed  above  the  vulgar,  metaphyficians  by  nature,  di- 
vines by  grace,  "  all  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  effi- 
**  cacious  fubflance  of  the  divinity,"  X  and  into  whom  "  an 
"  human  foul,  and  a  rational  mind  were  infinuated  not  to  be 
"  quickened,  not  to  be  bleffed,  not  to  be  illuminated,  except 
*'  by  the  very   fubflance   of  God."  §      Thefe  men  are  more 

L  1  1   2  con- 

*  Recherche  de  la  veritc,  1.  i,  c.  i^.  -f  lb.  pref.  j:  Recherche  de 

la  ver.  1.  3.  p.  2.  c.  6.  §  Infinuavit  nobis  Chriftus  animam  humanain,  et 

mentem  rationalem  non  vegetari,  non  beatificari,  non  illuminari  nifi  ab  ipsa  lub- 
ftantia  Dei.     lb.  cited  from  St.  Austin  in  Joan.  trac.  23. 
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converfaiit  with  intelligible  than  fenfible  beings,  with  the 
intellectual  world  over  which  they  range,  than  with  the 
material  world  whofe  exigence  they  deny  fometimes,  and 
therefore  it  lliould  feem  that  it  would  have  been  more  eafy 
to  them  to  have  invented  a  metaphyseal  language,  than  to 
have  continued  the  ufe  of  words  already  appropriated  to  ideas 
as  diftant  as  thofe  of  real  beings  from  the  entia  rationis,  or 
as  thofe  of  body  from  thofe  of  fpirit.  It  v/ould  have  been 
like  wife  of  extreme  benefit  to  mankind,  v/hom  thefe  philo- 
fophers  take  fo  much  generous  pains  to  infl:ru6l,  if  they  had 
been  able,  by  the  help  of  fuch  a  language,  to  fet  their  fub- 
lime  conceptions  in  a  direft  and  full  light,  inftead  of  that  in- 
dired:  and  half  light  which  comes  reflecled  from  images  fo- 
reign to  them. 

I  AM  ready,  therefore,  on  this  account  to  lament  that  the 
attempt  of  biiliop  Wilkins,  to  form  fuch  a  language,  mifcar- 
ried,  and  that  Leibnitz  neither  finifhed  his  alphabet  of  hu- 
man thoughts,  nor  his  metaphyfical  algebra.  It  may  be  faid 
perhaps,  that  thefe  helps,  great  as  they  would  be,  would  be  fuch 
only  for  the  greateft  genii,  and  that  we  have,  therefore,  a  vaft 
obligation  to  thefe  philofophers,  who  make  no  longer  the  di- 
ftindlion  that  their  predeceflbrs  made  of  initiated  and  profane,, 
but  deliver  the  myfleries  of  their  fcience  in  vulgar  language, 
with  condefccnlion  to  our  grofs  conceptions,  that  would 
never  comprehend  them  if  they  were  kept  in  their  native  ab- 
ilradion,  inftead  of  being  cloathed  with  ideas  that  fall  under 
the  viev/  of  imagination.  Juft  fo,  it  is  faid,  that  the  facred 
authors  writ  agreeably  to  all  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  ages 
and  countries  in  which  they  lived,  out  of  regard  to  their 
ignorance,  and  to  the  grofs  conceptions  of  the  people  :  as  if 
thefe  authors  had  not  writ  for  all  ages  and  all  countries,  or 
as    if    truth    and    error  were  to  be  followed  like  fafliions. 

where 
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where  they  prevailed.  This  condefcenfion,  then,  is  very  ill 
placed,  and  it  would  have  become  much  better  the  great 
men  we  fpeak  of,  to  have  raifed  their  fellow-creatures  up, 
than  to  have  let  themfelves  down  ;  to  have  cured  us  of  all 
our  errors,  than  to  have  left  us  in  any  ;  and  to  have  ab- 
ftradlcd  us,  or  to  have  taught  us  plainly  the  great  fecret  of 
abftrad:ing  ourfelves  in  our  mediations  from  all  things  fenHblcy 
than  to  have  left  us  immerfed  in  them. 

But  to  fpeak  more  ferioufly  and  more  plainly;  the  truth  is, 
that  if  thefe  admired  mafbers  of  reafon  did  not  hold  the  vul- 
gar language,  and  make  up  their  intelledtual  fchemes  of  cor- 
poreal ideas,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fay  more  than  every 
man,   who  contemplates  his  own  mind  with  attention,   may 
know  without  their  help.      They  are  fo  far  from  being  con- 
fined and  clogged   by  the  ufe  of  the  idea  they  take  from 
body  and  apply  to  mind,   that  it  is   by  their  means  alone 
they  extend  their  range  and  feem  to  rife.      Obferve  how  fa- 
ther Malebranche  fets  out  in   the  very  firft   fedion  of  his 
Refearch  of  truth.   He  begins  by  confidering  perception  and 
will.      One  or   thefe   is  a  paiEve,  the  other  an  adlive  power 
of  the  mind.     We  knov/  them  intuitively,   or  the  ideas  we 
have  of  them  by  reflediion  are  perfectly  clear  and  diftin6t,  fo 
clear  and  diflindl,  that  definitions  and  explanations  of  thefe, 
as   of  all  our  fimple  ideas,   can  only  ferve  to  perplex  the 
mind  and  to  render  them  obfcure.      To  what  purpofe  thea 
did  this  philolopher  defcend  into  a  long  detail  of  compari- 
fons  between  thefe  two  faculties   of  the  mind,   and  two  of 
the  properties  that  belong  to  matter,  that  of  receiving  figures, 
and  that  of  being  determined  to  various  motions  ?  It  was  not 
necefiary  to  explain  What  needed  no  explanation,  but  it  was: 
necefTary  to  lay,    as  he  did  lay  with   much  ingenuity  tho' 
very  precarioully,  feme  of  the  foundations  of  this  fyftem. 

Thes 
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This  is  the  common  pradlice  of  metaphyseal  writers,  and 
what  Malebranche  and  our  Berkeley  have  done  fo  plau- 
{ibly,  and  fo  agreeably,  that  they,  who  are  far  from  admit- 
ting the  fyftems  of  either,  read  the  writings  of  both  with  the 
utmoft  pleafure  the  moft  heavy  philofopher,  whofe  name 
ever  ended  in  us,  pretends  to  feel.  Nor  fhall  we  be  much  fur- 
prized  at  their  fuccefs,  if  we  conlider  how  the  moft  extrava- 
gant poets,  fuch  as  Ariosto  for  example,  who  wander  conti- 
nually beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  wherever  a  lav/lefs 
fancy  leads  them,  foften  fometimes  the  groffefl:  abfurdities  un- 
der the  mafk  of  figures.  Struck  by  thefe,  the  mind  grows  at- 
tentive to  them,  ftops  it's  attention  there,  and  rather  fuppofes 
an  application  than  examines  it. 

When  amufement  alone  is  concerned,  and  not  inftru^lion, 
this  may  be  pardonable  on  both  iides,  in  the  author  and  in 
the  reader.  But  in  more  ferious  ftudies,  v/here  one  writes  to 
inftrudl,  and  the  other  reads  to  be  inflrudled,  it  is  pardonable 
in  neither.  One  rule,  therefore,  ought  to  be  obferved  inviolably, 
the  rule  I  mean  of  admitting,  or  rejedling  figures  as  they  are 
juflified,  or  not  juftified  by  their  application.  Their  appli- 
cation is  their  criterion.  Metaphyficians  and  divines,  therefore, 
who  have  made  figures  and  comparifons  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence  by  their  ufe  of  them,  ihould  confider  that  the  princi- 
pal and  moft  proper  ufe  of  them,  is  like  that  of  a  varnifh  on  a 
pidlure.  As  a  painter  would  be  thought  mad  who  fliould 
varnifh  an  unpainted  canvafs,  fo  muft  they  be  expofed  to  this 
cenfure,  or  to  one  more  fevere,  if  it  appears  at  any  time  that  they 
had  no  clear  and  determinate  ideas  in  their  minds,  concerning 
intellectual  fubjeds,  and  fpiritual  natures  and  operations,  when 
they  employed,  under  pretence  of  explaining  them,  fo  many 
others  borrowed  from  the  objects  of  fenfe.      When  they  have 
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really  fuch  ideas  in  their  minds,  they  muft  remember  too  that 
iigiircs  and  comparifons  are  varnifli  ftill.  It  muft  not  be  ufed 
to  alter  the  intelledual  pidiirc,  it  muft  only  ferve  to  give 
a  greater  luftre,  and  to  make  it  better  feen.  IntellcAual  ideas 
and  notions,  in  the  mind  of  the  philofophcr  or  divine,  ftiould 
lead  them  to  the  invention  of  figures,  and  thefe  figures 
fhould  lead  the  fcholar  to  thefe  intellectual  ideas  and  no- 
tions. When  the  latter  is  not  fo  led,  eafily  and  almoft  una- 
voidably, the  figures  are  improper,  or  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
clude that  the  philofopher  or  divine  had  no  fuch  ideas  nor 
notions  in  his  mind.  Now  the  firft  of  thefe  proceedings  is 
impertinent,  and  the  fecond  is  an  arrant  fraud.  Figures  in 
general,  thefe  of  fpeech,  and  all  others  that  do  not  typify 
determinately,  are  unworthy  of  rational  creatures,  how  much 
more  of  God  ?  and  figures  that  typify  nothing,  are  nothing, 
or  they  are  worfe  than  nothing  ;  they  are  fo  many  lies,  fince 
they  pretend  to  denote  fomething  real,  when  nothing  real  ex- 
ifts.  How  the  fight  of  that  brazen  ferpent,  which  Moses 
erected  in  the  defart,  cured  the  Israelites  of  the  venomo\is 
bites  of  real  ferpents,  I  know  not.  Miraculoufty,  fay  our  di- 
vines. Tuft  as  other  images  work  cures  at  this  day,  fay  your 
divines.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  figure  typified  very  determi- 
nately what  God  intended  it  fbould  typify,  when  he  laid, 
"  pone  eum  pro  figno."  But  when  your  divines  and  ours 
agree  to  make  it  a  fign  of  the  Clirift  lifted  up  on  the  crofs, 
and  crucified,  he  muft  be  very  cabaliftical  indeed  who 
can  difcover  the  fime  determination.  Real  ferpents  had  caufed 
a  real  plague.  A  brazen  ferpent  was  the  figure  that  figni- 
fied  this  event  to  be  over.  It  fignified,  therefore,  at  the  iame 
time,  that  the  fon  of  God  himielt  v/as  to  come  into  the  world 
near  two  thoufand  years  afterwards,  to  deliver  mankind  from 
the  allegorical  plague  of  fin,  which  he  did  not  moft  certainly 
caufe.   How  reafonablc  is  one,  how  abfurd  the  other  applica- 
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tion  of  this  figure  ?  How  neceffary  is  it  therefore  to  examine 
fcrupuloufly  the  application  of  every  figure,  that  we  may  not 
be  impofed  on  by  falfe  appearances  ?  But  I  will  conclude  thefe 
Reflexions  by  an  example  taken  from  figurative  fpeech.  It 
will  be  thus  more  clofe  to  my  purpofe,  and  that  it  may  be 
the^onger  to  £hew  the  abufe  of  figures,  it  .{hall  be  taken  from 
one  that  has  a  real,  and  be  contrafted  with  one  that  has  an 
imaginary  application. 

The  word  difcourfe  is  derived  from  a  Latin  verb,  which 
fignifies  to  run  about,  and  by  the  motion  of  our  legs,  and  the 
agitation  of  our  whole  body  (for  when  the  word  was  invented 
all  men  believed  they  had  bodies)  to  traverfe  many  difierent 
grounds,  or  the  fame  ground  many  difierent  ways.  Now  the 
application  of  this  corporeal  image  to  what  pafles  in  the  mind, 
or  to  the  a6lion  of  the  mind  when  we  meditate  on  various 
fubjeds,  or  on  many  diflind;  parts  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  and 
when  we  communicate  thefe  thoughts  to  one  another,  fome- 
times  with  greater,  and  fometimes  with  lefs  agitation  and  ra- 
pidity, is  obvious.  It  anfwers  as  nearly  as  fuch  applications 
can  anfvver,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  this  figure  fhould 
communicate  a  falfe  idea,  or  fail  to  produce  that  which  it  is 
defigned  to  produce.  There  can  be  neither  equivocation,  per- 
plexity, nor  difappointment  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

The  word  infpiration  is  derived,  like  the  other,  from  a  Latin 
verb  which  fignifies  to  blow  in  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that 
''  the  image  might  be  borrowed  to  denote  an  adion  of  God 
*'  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  influencing,  exciting,  and  en- 
*'  lightening  the  mind  of  a  prophet,  or  apoftle."  How  many 
aflTumptions  are  here  in  one  fhort  fentence  ?  and  how  impof- 
fible  muft  it  be  to  come  at  any  thing  on  which  a  reafonable 
mind  can  reft,  whilft  figures  are  explained  by  other  figures  that 

want 
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want  explanation  as  much  ?  Influencing  is  a  vague  term,  and 
may  be  applied  feveral  ways  with  equal  propriety.  But  ex- 
citing and  enlightening  denote  difFerent  kinds  of  adlion,  and 
neither  of  them  has  any  relation  to  infpiration,  or  blowing  in. 
Here  then  is  metaphor  heaped  on  metaphor,  without  any  true 
application  to  an  intellectual  idea,  and  we  know  as  little  what 
is  meant  by  inipiration  as  we  did  before.  I  conceive  infpira- 
tion even  lefs  than  abftraCtion.  The  latter,  fuch  as  it  is  re- 
prefented  by  moft  philofophers,  appears  to  me  impoflible  ; 
but  I  conceive  what  the  fuppofed  operation  of  the  mind  fig- 
nified  by  this  figurative  term  is,  and  by  conceiving  what  is 
meant,  or  the  application  of  the  term.,  I  conceive  the  appa- 
rent impollibility  of  the  thing.  But  I  have  no  more  con- 
ception of  this  fuppofed  adlion  of  the  divine  on  the  human 
mind,  than  I  have  of  the  fpiration  by  which  the  Holy  Ghoft 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  according  to  the  de- 
cifion  oi"  the  council  of  I'lorence  that  met  to  reconcile  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
doctors  oi  abftradion,  therefore,  require  that  we  fhould  be- 
lieve againfl:  knowledge,  and  thofe  of  infpiration,  that  we 
fhould  be  implicit  without  it.  Now  this  would  be  a  great 
deal  too  much,  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  ufe  that  has 
been  made  of  the  fuppofed  natural  power  of  abftraclion,  and 
of  the  fuppofed  fupernatural  gift  of  infpiration.  But  both 
are  furliciently  known,  and  it  is  a  little  too  late,  and  but  a 
little,  to  impofe  either  on  us  in  the  charadler  of  philofophers. 
L^  we  fubmit  to  be  implicit  in  another  charadler,  and  in  one 
of  the  cafes,  as  far  as  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  us  even  now 
within  the  pale  of  the  Chriftian  church,  we  fhall  do  very 
prudently.  But  it  will  be  true,  however,  that  the  term  of 
infpiration  is  a  figure  that  gives  us  no  intelledlual  idea,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  really  the  image  of  any. 

Vol.   in.  M  m  m  There 
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There  was  a  time,  and  it  lafted  long,  when  this  term  was 
employed  in  a  literal  fenfe.  I  refer  to  the  time  when  Hea- 
thenish, Jewifh,  and  Chriftian  fuperftition  prevailed  Sepa- 
rately iirft,  and  then  unitedly.  Ignorance  and  fear  produced 
fuperftition,  and  fuperftition  in  it's  turn  maintained  igno- 
rance and  fear  in  the  minds  of  men.  Thus  fuperftition 
broached  the  notion  of  infpiration,  and  when  the  notion  was 
once  eftabliflied,  and  the  la6t  believed,  fuppofed  infpiration 
ferved  to  confirm  and  authorize  fuperftition.  That  which 
has  happened  in  fo  many  other  inftances,  happened  in  this, 
a  groundlefs  and  abfurd  opinion  which  grew  into  vogue  in 
dark  ages,  and  was  confecrated  by  a  rude  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple, prevailed  in  ages  more  enlightened.  Men  adopted  what 
they  would  not  have  invented,  and  knowledge  feemed  to  in- 
creafe  for  no  other  reafon,  or  to  no  other  purpofe,  than  to 
defend,   to  cultivate  and  to  improve  error. 

Inspiration,  which  has  been  ftnce  afcribed  to  a  metaphy- 
ftcal  caufe  that  metaphyftcians  cannot  explain,  was  efteemed 
at  firft  a  phyftcal  operation  that  was  obvious  to  the  feiifcs. 
The  goats  of  Coretas  approached  a  cavern  on  the  ixiil  of 
Parnassus.  They  fell  into  ftrange  agitations,  and  ir;.;:ie  an 
unufual  noife.  The  fhepherd  followed  them,  and  as  ioon  as 
he  came  near  enough  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  fvibterra- 
nean  infpiring  blaft,  he  began  to  be  agitated  like  hio  goats, 
and  to  prophecy  like  them  ;  for  we  may  believe,  as  reaionnbly 
as  any  part  of  the  ftory,  that  the  only  difference  coniifted  in 
this,  his  language  was  underftood,  that  of  his  goats  was  not. 
On  this  experience  was  the  Temple  built,  and  the  famous 
oracle  eftubliflied  at  Delphi,  "  commune  humani  generis 
*'  oraculum,"  as  Livy  calls  it.  The  Pythian  prieftefs  fat  on 
a  tripod,  left  ftie  fliouid  fall  into  the  cavern  when  her  head 
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began  to  turn,  and  from  thence  flie  uttered  witii  prophetic 
fury  the  infpirations  flie  received,  not  from  above,  but  from 
below.  Many  other  examples  might  be  brought  of  fucli 
phylical  infpirations,  but  this  one  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent 
purpofe  ;  at  leafl:  it  will  be  fully  fo  when  I  have  added,  that 
they  maintained  their  credit  fo  well,  and  fo  long,  even  among 
philofophers,  that  Tully  introduces  his  brother  who  was  a 
zealous  Stoician,  as  a  perfon  entirely  convinced  of  their  reali- 
ty. So  convinced  he  appears,  that  when  an  objection  taken 
from  the  difrepute  into  which  this  oracle  began  to  tall,  is 
oppofed  to  the  argument  he  had  drawn  from  it's  univerfal 
reputation,  Quintus  thinks  it  fufficient  to  anfwer  on  this 
phylical  principle,  that  the  infpiring  virtue  of  the  earth 
which  ufed  to  excite  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  Pytho- 
nefs,  might  be  worn  out  by  age,  as  rivers  have  been  feen  to 
dry  up,   or  to  change  their  courfe  *. 

But  this  was  not  the  fole,  tho'  it  might  be  the  firfl:  notion 
of  a  divine  infpiration.  Hesiod,  and  your  Homer,  and  others 
more  antient  than  either,  had  filled  the  world  with  daemons 
and  genii :  and  as  poets  were  the  philofophers  of  thofe  ages 
among  the  Greeks,  the  machinery  of  poetry  came  foon  to  be 
that  ol  philofophy.  Plato,  as  great  a  poet  as  any  of  them  in 
the  garb  of  a  philofopher,  multiplied  vaftly  thefe  imaginary 
beings,  and  affigned  them  different  ranks  and  different  em- 
ployments. He  made  the  fyftem  of  an  intelleclual  world, 
and,  in  the  refpedl  I  am  going  to  mention,  as  abfurdly  as  many 
others,  but  more  reverentially  toward  the  fupreme  Being.  He 
fuppofed  a  chain  of  intermediate  beings  from  man  up  to  God; 
and  it  is  evident  that  thefe  beings  were  in  his  fyftem  the  agents 
of  the  fjpreme  Being,  both  in  the  creation  and  government 

M  m  m  2  of 
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of  the  world.  He  did  not  raife  up  man  to  an  immediate 
communication  with  God.  The  diftance  and  the  difpropor- 
tion  feemed  to  him  too  great.  He  fuppofed  him  influenced,, 
that  is  excited  and  reftrained,  enlightened  and  infpired,  as- 
well  as  made,  by  other  created  beingSj  by  whom  this  diftance 
w^as  nearly  at  leaft  filled  up,  and  this  difproportion  gradually 
lelTened.  In  his  fyftem,  therefore,  a  greater  reverence  was 
fhewn  to  the  fupreme  Being  than  in  thofe  of  fome  other 
theologians,  in  which  God  confers  familiarly  with  men,  and 
adls  a  part,  not  only  in  the  rnoft  important,  but  in  the  moft 
trifling  fcenes  of  our  human  farce.  But  ftill  the  abfurdity 
remained  of  fiich  a  gradation  of  beings.  That  there  is  a 
gradation,  I  doubt  not,  upwards,  as  our  fenfes  inform  us 
that  there  is  one  downwards.  But  fuch  a  gradation,  by 
which  finite  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  infinite,  is  in- 
conceivable. The  diftance  and  difproportion  will  be  ftill  in- 
finite. 

But  to  return,  and  to  conclude  what  I  fliall  fiy  about  the 
notions  that  obtained  among  the  heathens   on  this   fubje6l  ; 
for  you  know  that  I  have  referved  to  myfelf  a  right  of  follow- 
ing the  matter  as  it   rifes   before  me,   without  obferving  in 
thefe  eftays,  any  more  than  I  ufed  to  do  in  our  converfation, 
a  juft  proportion  in  the   members  of  my   difcourfe.      The 
caufes  of  infpiration  then  v%^ere  principally  thefe,  an  intoxi- 
cating wind  or  vapor  that  blew  into  the  infpired  perfons,  or 
the  adlion  of  demons,   ar  genii  on  their  bodies,   or  in  them. 
Such  beings  were  believed  univerfally  to  exift  ;   for  even  De- 
MocRiTus,    if  I  miftake  not,    is  faid  to  have  admitted  them. 
But  they  were  believed  to  be  material,  tho'  fpiritual  and  in- 
vifible  ;   and  whether  Plato  thought  them  all  good  and  be- 
neficent or  no,  the  general  opinion,  and  that  even  of  the  latter 
Platonicians,  held  that  fome  were  good,  and  fome  bad,  that 
there  were  pure  and  impure  fpirits.      Their  cotemporaries,, 
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the  Chriftian  fathers,  afErmed  that  thefe  fpirits  were  all  of  the 
latter  fort.      They  attributed  the  whole  fecret  of  oracles  ra- 
ther to  the  malice  ol:  the  devil,    than  to  the  knavery  of  the 
priefts.      I  have  read  inBASNAGE*,  I  think,  that  Origen  and 
Chrysostom  reprefented   the  prieftefs   fitting   on    a    tripod 
over  the  facrcd  vent,  with  her  legs  wide  open  to  receive  the 
fpirit,   and   that   fome  pretended  the  oracles  were  delivered 
thro'  this  honourable  channel.      Nay,  that  judicious  perfon, 
the  martyr  Justin,   fcrupled  not  to  afiiire  the  world,    that 
thefe  devils  had   carnal  enjoyment  of  girls  and  boys  too,  in 
the  very  ad  of  infpiration.      The  general  effect  of  infpiration 
was   madnefs    and   fury.      Divine   madnefs  and   divine  fury 
they  were  called,  and  the  perfons,  thus  infpired,  uttered  their 
vaticinations  in  fits  that  made  the  body  fwell,    and  become 
diftorted  by  convulfive   motions.      In  this   ftate,   and  when 
they  were  quite  out  of  their  fenfes,    they  were  confulted  by 
men  who  thought  themfelves  in  theirs,   who  were  often  the 
greateft,  and  in  public  opinion  thewifeft  of  mankind.  TuLLv-f- 
afks  on  what  authority  we  are  to  believe  that  the  madman 
fees  what  the  wifeman  does  not  fee,   and  that  he  who  lofes 
human  fenfe  acquires  divine  ?    His   brother   might  have  re- 
ferred him  for  an  anfwer  to  the  works  of  his  admired  philo- 
fopher,    to  that  pafTage  in  the  Phasdrus  particularly  where 
Plato  recommends,  fo  highly,  that  divine  fury  which  exerts 
itfelf  in  vaticination,   myftery,   poetry  and  love,   and  where 
he  gives  the  preference  over  all  other  wifdom  to  that  which 
divine  fury  infufes. 

Now  nothing  could  refemble  more  a  heathen  than  a  jewifii 
vaticination,  and  no  wonder  is  there,  that  it  fhould  be  fo. 
Egypt  and  the  eafi:  were  the  great  fchools  of  fuch  philofo- 

phy 

*  Antiq.  Jiidaiques.  -f-  Qiiid  vero  habet  aiiftoriratis  furor  ifte, 

quern  divinum  vocatis,    ut  quse  fapiens  non  videat,  ea  videat  inlanus,   et  is,  qai 
huraanos  fcnfus  amilerit,  divmos  allecutus  fit  ?    De  Div.    1.  2. 
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phy  and  theology  as  I  have  mentioned.  They  abounded 
with  feers  of  vifions  and  dreamers  of  dreams,  with  prophets 
and  diviners,  with  wizards  and  cunning  men,  with  theurgic 
as  well  as  natural  magic,  and  all  the  occult  fciences.  The 
Greeks  borrowed  from  hence  almoft  all  the  knowledge,  real 
and  imaginary,  that  they  had  ;  and  fo  did  the  Jews  too,  as 
fome  divines  have  had  the  candor  to  confefs,  whilfl  the 
crowd  of  them  affedl  to  maintain  the  contrary  againft  irre- 
fiftible  probability,  and  would  perfuade  us  that  the  whole 
heathen  world  was  enlightened  by  the  lamp  of  the  taber- 
nacle :  as  if  any  limilitude  ol  opinions,  cuftoms,  and  rites, 
which  is  a  good  proof  in  general  that  the  more  modern 
learned  of  the  more  antient  nation,  was  equally  good  to 
prove  that  the  more  antient  learned  of  the  more  modern,  the 
mafters  of  the  flaves,  and  a  people,  that  had  an  high  opinion 
of  themfelves,  of  a  people  whom  they  defpifed.  But  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  Jews,  according  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  mofaic  fyftem,  made  the  fuprcme  Being  more  fre- 
quently an  immediate  aclor  in  matters  of  infpiration,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  than  the  heathen  did  ;  tho'  they  too  em- 
ployed the  miniftry  of  angels,  whofe  names,  at  leaft,  they 
learned  firft  from  the  Chaldeans,  if  they  did  not  come  firfh 
acquainted  with  thefe  fpiritual  beings  among  that  people  in 
their  captivity. 

This  notion  of  an  immediate  a<5lion  of  God  on  the  hu- 
man mind  became  more  common,  and  infpiration  more  me- 
taphyfical  in  the  chriftian  fchools.  Some  of  the  heathen  phi- 
lofophers  held  opinions  that  led  to  this,  and  might  have 
been  improved,  fo  as  to  derive  all  infpiration  immediately 
from  the  fupreme  Being  in  fome  extraordinary  manner  or 
other,  which  they  would  not  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  reprefent, 
or  rather  to  evade  the  neceiiity  of  reprefenting,  by  the  help 
of  figurative  flile.  Some  of  them  aflumed  that  the  human 
5  foul 
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foul  was  drawn  out  of  the  divine  nature,  or  was  tindlured  by 
it,  or  had  catched  it's  fire  from  it.  I  know  not  how  to  ex- 
prefs  better  thofe  ftrange  words,  ftrange  I  mean  in  this  appli- 
cation, haufti  and  delibati.  They  affumed  further,  that  the 
divine  mind  pervaded  and  filled  all  things ;  and  v/hen  they 
affumed  thus  much,  it  feemed  eafy  to  conclude,  from  this 
near  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  mind,  to  an  aclion  of 
the  former  on  the  latter,  "  cognatione  divinorum  animorum 
"  animos  humanos  commoveri*." 

'iLt-L^  — 

Plato's  trinity,  as  little  intelligible  as  it  was,  might  have 
been  another  affumption  by  which  to  account  more  particu- 
larly for  this  divine  adt  of  infpiration.  The  fecond  perfon, 
God's  intelligence,  the  word,  made  men  :  and  what  could  be 
more  confequential,  than  to  afcribe  all  particular  infpira- 
tions  to  the  third  perfon,  that  univerfal  fpirit,  that  energy  of 
God,  which  animates  and  governs  the  whole  ?  No  part  of 
this  could  have  lliocked  the  opinions  of  thofe  philofophical 
theifts,  who  acknowledged  not  only  a  general  providence, 
but  particular  providences.  As  little  could  it  have  been 
thought  repugnant  to  that  principle  which  feemed  common 
to  them  all,  that  principle  of  reverence  to  the  one,  the  fa- 
ther of  Gods  and  men,  Vv'hom  they  conceived  to  be  beyond 
and  before  all  exiftence.  They  could  conceive  no  being,  nor 
manner  of  being,  equal  to  the  Supreme;  but  neither  did  the 
platonic  trinity  iuppofe  that  there  was  any  fuch  :  and  they 
might  have  placed  the  fource  of  infpiration,  according  to  this 
theology,  much  higher  than  obvious,  vifible  caufes,  and  even 
than  the  fug-o-eftions  of  demons  and  Q-enii,  without  afcribino- 
it  to  the  firlt  mind,  or  admitting  any  mind  equal  to  the  firit. 
They  had  the  more  reafon  to  do  this,  and  to  place  infpira- 
tion,  as  it  were,   out   of  light,   when  the  credit  of  oracles 


began 
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began  to  fail,  and  a  grofs  phyfical  account  of  it  would  pafs 
no  longer. 

But  that  which  heathen  theologers  could  do,  chriftian  the- 
ologers  could  not,  after  the  Nicaean  council  at  leaft,  whatever 
they  did  or  might  have  done  before  it.  They  afcribed  infpi- 
ration,  indeed,  to  the  Holy  Ghofl ;  but  the  three  perfons  of 
this  trinity  making  one  God  only,  they  afcribed  infpiration  to 
an  immediate  a6l  of  the  fupreme  Being,  as  the  Jews  had  done 
before  them,  among  whom  this  aft,  and  the  immediate  pre- 
fence  of  the  Deity  were  faid  to  be  manifefted  often  in  a  fen- 
lible  manner.  Something  of  this  kind  obtained  at  £rft  amoncr 
the  chriftians.  Voices  from  heaven  for  inftance,  and  the  vi- 
fible  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  would  have  made  infpira- 
tion, if  thefe  phaenomena  had  continued,  as  much  an  ob- 
jed:  of  fenfe  in  the  chriftian  fyftem,  as  it  had  been  ever  in  that 
of  the  Jews  or  of  the  heathen.  But  thcfe  phaenomena  did  not 
continue,  and  tho'  figns  and  wonders  were  faid  to  be  wrought 
by  perfons  infpired,  infpiration  became  invilible,  and  the  no- 
tion of  it  purely  metaphyfical ;  lefs  abfurd  than  former  no- 
tions perhaps,  but  more  remote  too  from  human  compre- 
henfion. 

The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  proof  of  infpi- 
ration refting  on  authority  and  opinion,  it  became  very  equi- 
vocal. Every  fe6t  and  every  council  pretended  to  it  ;  and, 
whilft  they  oppofed  and  damned  one  nnother,  what  one  fide 
attributed  to  infpirations  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  other  attri- 
buted to  fuggeftions  of  the  devil  ;  for  in  this  fyftem  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  that  is  God  himf:  If,  is  the  infpirer  and  comforter, 
and  the  devil,  an  inferior,  a  created  fpirit,  and  yet  a  rival 
to  the  Father  of  all  fpirits,  is  the  tempter  and  tormentor. 
How  God  a61:s  on  the  human  mind  to  infpire  and  comiort, 
5  and 
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and  the  devil  to  tempt,  was  then,  and  is  ftill  a  metaphyficai 
or  theological  fecret.  But  the  power  of  tormenting  which 
the  devil  exercifed  in  thofe  days,  was  no  fecret  at  all.  Legions 
of  impure  fpirits  were  believed  to  take  often  poffcllion  of  the 
bodies  of  men,  from  whence  nothing  could  drive  them  but 
alperfions  of  holy  water,  and  other  forms  of  ecclefiaftical  con- 
juration, performed  by  priefts,  that  is,  by  men  on  whom  the 
impofition  of  hands  had  conferred  the  Holy  Ghofh  in  a  con- 
ftant  fucceffion  from  the  apoftles.  This  conjuration  had  been 
firfl  taught  by  Solomon,  as  Josethus  afferts  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  antiquities,  and  it  continued  long  in  credit,  for 
much  the  fame  reafons  that  oracles  and  the  arts  of  divination 
had  done  fo  formerly.  It  is  kept  in  fome  ufe  ftill  by  the  ro- 
nian  clergy,  and  our  reformed  clergy  would  not  be  forry  per- 
haps to  revive  this  pious  praftice. 

Whilst  ignorance  and  fuperftition  reigned  triumphantly,  and 
the  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions  which  they  communicate,  and 
which  authority,  education,  and  habit  do  in  fome  fort  realize  in 
the  mind,  fpread  and  prevailed;  men  might  be  eafily  perfuaded 
that  the  fpirit,  or  breath  of  God,  which  blew  into  the  face 
of  the  firft  man,  and  made  him  a  living  creature,*  might 
blow  likewife  on  extraordinary  occafions,  and  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  into  the  faces  of  fome  of  his  pofterity,  as  into 
chofen  veffels.  They  might  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that  this 
breath  was  not  only  a  principle  of  life  to  all,  but  an  in- 
fluencing, exciting,  and  enlightening  principle  to  fome. 
They  might  imagine  without  any  great  effort,  that  the  effedf 
of  this  occafional  breath  v/as  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  latent 
fparks  of  a  certain  fire  that  had  been  kindled  in  the  original 
Vol.   in.  N  n  n  con- 

*  Infpiravit  in  facicm  ejus  fpiraculum  vit«,  et  faftus  eft  homo  in  ajiimam  vi- 
ventem,  are  the  words  of  Moses, 
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conftitution  of  man,  and  had  been  extingiiiflied  by  the  fall. 
They  might  imagine,  that  they  knew  really  what  all  this 
meant,  and  on  fiich  reafonings,  which  would  have  been  none 
of  the  worft  they  employed,  they  might  have  proved  to  them- 
felves  and  others  the  infpiration  of  chriftian  faints,  to  whom 
fiiblime  myfterious  truths  were  revealed,  and  ot  jewifli  pro- 
phets and  feers,  who  foretold  future  events  and  recovered 
itolen  goods ;  for  even  this,  as  low  as  it  may  feem,  was  a  part 
of  their  employment,  and  one  effed  of  their  infpiration. 

But  this  reign  is  well  nigh  over  ;  or,  if  it  continues  in 
fome  of  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  it  triumphs  univerfally  in 
none.  He  who  pretends  to  inftrud:  now  muft  know  firft,  and 
exped,  if  he  ufes  any  figure,  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  his 
meaning  j  that  is,  to  fhew  this  meaning  without  the  veil  of  any 
figure.  Infpiration  was  long  underftood  in  the  literal  fenfe  of 
the  word,  not  only  wliilft  men  imagined  grofsly  that  it  was 
the  efFed;  of  a  fubterranean  wind  or  vapor,  but  when  they  had 
foiritualized  it  a  little^  and  fancied  it  a  breath  that  came  from 
above,  or  a  fpirit  that  defcended  on  one  prophet,  and  paffed 
from  one  to  another  with  fenfible  effeds.  Since  it  could  be 
received  no  longer  in  the  literal  fenfe,  philofophers  and  di- 
vines have  given  up  the  literal  fenfe,  and  kept  the  word  that 
fignified  fomething,  to  ferve  as  a  figure  that  fignifies  nothing, 
and  that  can  be  tranllated  into  nothing  but  fome  other  figure- 
Figures  and  types  are  indeed  the  firongefl  entrenchments  of 
metaphyfics  and  theology  :  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  pro- 
fefibrs  of  thefe  reputed  fciences  defend  themfelves  the  beft. 

An  hiftory  of  infpiration,  like  one  of  divination,  would 
be  a  collection  of  fuch  extravagancies  and  abfurdities,  as 
might  be  fufiicient  to  make  our  fpecies  forfeit  the  character 
of  reafonable  creatures,  if  it  did  not  fhew  at  the  fame  time 

that 
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that  by  a  free  ufe  of  their  reafon  men  have  detcdcd,  one  after 
another,  moft  of  the  fallacies,  the  groffcft  at  leaft,  that  had 
been  impofed  on  them  by  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Chriftians, 
for  even  of  thcfe  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  iautors  of  infpi- 
ration  are  thus  reduced  to  their  laft  entrenchment ;  and  having 
abandoned  all  their  other  pofts  as  untenable,  they  endeavor  to 
defend  this  by  not  explaining  what  has  been  refuted  as  often  as 
any  explanation  of  it  has  been  attempted.  Your  friend,  Atter- 
BURY,  who  knew  more  of  claflical  learning,  and  even  of  di- 
vinity, than  he  did  of  politics,  tho'  he  affected  thefe  the 
moft,  has  fometimes  lamented  that  any  explanations  of  the 
real  prefence  in  the  eucharifty  had  been  given,  and  that 
the  church  had  made  any  decilions  about  it.  As  long  as 
it  was  held  an  inexplicable  myftery,  it  was  believed,  he  faid  ; 
but  as  foon  as  divines  had  been  fo  unfkilful  as  to  attempt  to 
explain  it,  Berenger's  recantation  fignified  nothing,  and  it 
has  been  a  difputed  point  ever  fince.  If  this  be  a  right  no- 
tion, as  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  thefe  two  myfteries,  that  of 
the  real  prefence,  and  that  of  infpiration,  have  had  very 
different  fates.  The  firft  fet  out  a  myftery,  and  was  pioufly 
believed,  till  attempts  to  explain  it  fhewed  that  it  implied 
contradid:ion.  The  other  fet  out  as  a  natural  phasnomenon, 
and  was  fo  far  from  being  thought  a  real  myftery,  how  much 
foever  it  might  remain  fuch  to  the  vulgar,  that  prophecy  and 
divination,  the  effects  of  it,  were  thought  attainable  by  purifi-^ 
cations,  purgations,  and  other  phyfical  methods,  and  that  they 
became  arts  which  were  taught  in  the  fchools  by  the  Heathens 
and  the  colleges  of  the  Jews.  But  the  notion  of  infpiration 
has  ended  in  myftery  where  the  other  began  :  and  this  expe- 
dient, the  only  one  that  can  fupport  it  at  all,  would  fupport  it 
cffedually,  if  thefe  ages  refembled  a  little  better  thofe  wherein 
the  belief  of  the  real  prefence  was  iirft  eftablifhed. 

N  n  n  2  It 
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It  may  be  faid,  that  an  extraordinary  adlion  of  God  in  the 
human  mind,  which  the  word  infpiration  is  now  ufed  to  de- 
note, is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  acfbion  of 
mind  on  body,  and  of  body  on  mind  ;  and  I  confefs  that  it 
is  not.  But  yet  the  cafes  are  fo  widely  different,  that  no  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  from  one  in  favor  of  the  other.  It  is 
impoflible  to  doubt  of  an  adion  vvhich  is  an  objed:  of  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  whereof  we  are  confcious  every  moment ;  and 
it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  any  phasnomenon 
merely  becaufe  we  cannot  account  for  it.  But  then  this  phas- 
nomenon  muft  be  apparent,  and  the  proof  that  it  exifts,  or  has 
exiftedj  muft  be  fuch  as  no  reafonable  man  can  refufe  to  admit. 
Otherwife  we  fhall  be  expofed  to  make  frequently  the  ridicu- 
lous figure  that  philofophers  have  fometimes  made,  when  it 
has  been  difcovered,  after  they  had  reafoned  long  about  a  thing, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  thing.  We  muft  not  aflume  for  truth-, 
what  can  be  proved  neither  a  priori,  nor  a  pofteriori.  A  my^ 
ftery  cannot  be  proved  a  priori,  it  would  be  no  myftery  if  it 
could  :  and  infpiration  is  become  a  myftery,  fince  aH  we  know 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  inexplicable  ad:ion  of  the  divine  on  the 
human  mind.  It  would  be  filly,  therefore,  to  affume  it  to  be 
true,  becaufe  God  can  a6f  myfterioufly,  that  is,  in  ways  un- 
known to  us,  on  his  creature  man;  for  juft  fo  Asgyll  did 
prove,  or  might  have  proved,  that  men  do  not  die,  but  are 
translated,  becaufe  God  can  tranflate  them.  There  is  then  no 
poilibility  of  proving  infpiration  a  priori ;  and  the  proofs  that 
are  brought  a  pofteriori,  for  Chriftian  infpiration,  are  not  more 
decifive  to  Chriftians,  than  thofe  which  the  Stoicians  brought 
in  favor  of  vaticination  and  divination  were  to  them,  nor 
than  thofe  which  the  Mahometans  and  the  worfhippers  of  Foe 
bring  of  th-e  fame  kind  are  to  them-. 

*,  This 
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This  word  infpiration,   about  which  1  have  laid  To  much 
more  than  I  intended,  belongs  properly  to  you  fons  of  Apollo  > 
and  to  you  it  £l:iould  be  of  right  reftored.    Whilft  you  were  at 
once  poets,  prophets,  philofophers,  and  divines,  and  went  about 
from  houfe  to  houfe  Tinging,  as  the  Methodifts  do  preachino- 
fublime  dodrines,    the  ufe  of  it  might  be  a  little  confufcd  : 
and  what  you  affumed  in  the  two  lirfl  charaifters,  you  might 
afcribe  to  yourfclves  and  others  in  the  two  laft.   But  fince  thev 
are  become  diftind:  profefiions,  as  well  as  charadlers,  and  one 
of  them,  that  of  prophets,  is  extind:,  infpiration  may  have  it's 
place  and  ufe  in  poetry  ;   but  no  where  elfe.    If  philofophers 
and  divines  employ  this  word,  which  fignifies  a  particular  and 
determinate  a6tion,   as  a  figure  to  £gnify  fome  other  adion, 
they  employ  it  improperly.      It  cannot  ferve  to  inform  ;  but 
it  may  ferve,  and  it  ad:ually  does  ferve,  to  deceive.   Our  Qua- 
kers, ourMethodifts,  and  Enthufiafls  of  every  fort  and  in  every 
religion,  are  confirmed,  by  the  received  ufe  of  this  word,  in  the 
belief  that  the  fpirit  of  God  defcends  upon  them,  is  infpired 
into  them,  excites  and  enlightens  their  minds,  and  enables  them- 
by  it's  powerful  operation  to  utter  all   the  extravaganciesy. 
which  are  in  their  opinion  fo  many  divine  truths. 

It  is  the  more  reafonable  to  guard  againfl  every  thing  of 
this  kind  ;  becaufe  the  hypotheiis  of  fome  of  our  finefl:  modern 
writers  on  the  fubjed;  of  the  human  mind,  tho'  they  do  not 
pretend  dire£lly  to  be  infpired,  feem  to  renew  and  improve 
the  reveries,  or  waking  dreams  of  ancient  philofophers,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  fuperftitioUj. 
by  fuppofing  an  immediate  and  conflant  communication  be- 
tween t|ie  divine  and  the  human  natures.  That  Malebranche 
luppofed  fuch  a  communication,  is  evident  in  all  his  writings  •, 
and  his  Chriftian  and  metaphyfical.  meditations  are  nothing 

lefs; 
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lefs  than  a  dialogue  between  the  V/ord  and  him.  The  confe- 
rence was  not  held  indeed  in  the  terms  and  form  oi  the 
dialogye  ;  but  the  hinguage  he  makes  the  Word  to  hold  in  it, 
he  affirms  to  be  conlormable  to  the  anfwers  which  he  thinks 
he  received  when  he  interrogated  the  Word  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecls. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  wondered  that  divines  and  metaphyfici- 
ans,  who  have  borrowed  fo  many  fantaftical  notions  from  Pla- 
to, have  negleded  one  which  they  might  have  found  in  the 
apology  of  SocR  ATKs,  and  by  which  they  might  have  account- 
ed more  probably,  and  more  decently  than  they  have  done,  for 
divine  inipirations,  revelations,  and  communications.  They 
might  have  learned  there  to  diftinguilh  between  the  asthereal 
and  elementary  body.  We  may  compare  the  lirfl:  to  a  fhirt, 
iince  the  fame  Plato  compares  the  lecond  in  the  phsdro  to 
a  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  lince  it  is  worn  under  the  other,  "  fub 
"  manifefto  hoc  corpore  latens."  Now  it  was  by  this  me- 
dium that  Socrates  was  infpired  by  his  daemon,  or  guardian 
angel.  He  faw  villous,  and  he  heard  voices,  but  how  ?  Not 
by  his  elementary,  but  by  his  aethereal  fenies.  Thus  an  infe- 
rior fpirit,  and  not  the  fupreme  Being,  is  the  immediate  ador  ; 
and  infpiration  is  no  longer  an  unmeaning  figure  of  fpeech. 
But  this  is  not  enough  for  metaphyfical  divines.  Our  notions 
of  humanity  muft  be  raifed  higher,  even  at  the  expence  of 
debafing  (for  as  fuch  it  appears  to  me)  our  notions  of  the  di- 
vinity. God  and  man  muft  be  more  intimately  joined,  tho' 
by  endeavoring  fo  to  join  them,  they  renew,  in  fome  fort, 
the  groffeft  abfurdities  of  paganifm. 

Many  inftances  might  be  produced  of  this  fort,  and  fome 
very  flagrant.  I  will  content  myfelf  in  this  place  with  the 
mention  of  one.     Bayle  obferves,  that  the  notion  of  feeing 

all 
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all  things  in  the  infinite  Being,  wliich  father  Mal'  fiaANciin 
advanced  on  this  affumption,  that  our  ideas  miift  he  m  God, 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  modifications  of  any  created  mind, 
differs  little  from  the  dodrine  of  Di: mocritus  *,  wlio  taught,. 
that  the  images  of  objeds,  which  prefcnt  themfclves  to  our 
fenfes,  are  emanations  of  God,  nay  that  they  are  God,  and 
that  the  idea  in  our  minds  is  God  likewife.  The  obfer- 
vation  is  certainly  Juft,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it  to  fhew 
you  that  it  is  fo.  Inftead  of  that,  I  will  afk  you  whether 
the  different  hypothefis  of  a  philofopher,  whom  you  and  I 
love  and  honor,  has  not  fome,  tho'  a  more  remote  refemblance 
to  the  fame  doctrine  ?  Both  of  them  at  leaft  have,  in  my 
opinion,  one  common  tendency,  that  which  I  have  juft  now 
mentioned.  If  I  was  perfedtly  perfuaded,  as  I  am  very  much 
of  the  contrary,  that  we  perceive  all  our  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind,  I  could  account  for  all  that  is  attributed  to  infpiratioii 
by  a  figure,  that  would  have  a  fort  of  metaphyfical  mean- 
ing. I  could  reprefent  the  foul  as  a  mirror,  and  it  has  beert 
fo  reprefented,  I  think,  by  fome, and  then  fuppofe,  that  images 
received  from  the  prefence  of  God  to  it,  are  reflected  by  it, 
which  would  be  like  the  refledled  light  of  the  lun,  a  fecon- 
dary  and  fainter,  but  a  divine  illumination.  Again,  could  I 
comprehend  that  vifual  language  in  which  "  the  author  of  na- 
*'  ture  conftantly  fpeaks  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  ;,"  I  might 
be  able  perhaps  to  comprehend  how  God  may  fpeak  to  pro- 
phets and  apoftles  in  vilions,  or  elfe  I  migh-t  deduce  by  ana- 
logy, 

*  The  words  of  TutLT  are  thefe,  "  Democritus,  qui  tuin  imagines  earuniqiie 
"  circuitus  in  deorum  numero  refert :  turn  iliam  naturam  qua;  imagines  funuit  ac 
*' mittat  :  turn  fcientiam  intelligentia:r.quc."  They  will  be  better  triinHated 
thus.  Democritus,  who  places  among  the  gods  not  only  the  images  of  tlie  ob- 
ieds  that  furround'  and  ftrike  us,  but  that  nature  which  pours  forth  and  Irnds 
thefe  images  to  us  and  knowledge  and  intelligence,  Cot'ia  mentions  the  fame 
notions  afterwards,  not  in  the  fame  words  as  Velleius,  but  to  the  fame  eliecft,. 
TuLL.Y  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i,. 
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logy,  that  as  we  think  we  fee  when  wc  do  not  really  fee, 
but  only  receive  ideas  through  the  eye  from  an  immediate  aftion 
of  God,  fo  prophets  and  apoflles  might  think  that  they  em- 
ployed the  faculties  of  their  own  excited  and  illuminated 
minds,  and  fignihed  their  own  thoughts  by  the  words  they 
pronounced,  when  they  neither  thought  nor  fpoke,  but  when 
the  breath  of  God  articulated  in  their  organs.  I  might  be 
able  to  comprehend  fuch  fublime  notions,  and  I  fliould  be 
glad,  no  doubt,  to  find  how  happily  thefe  dcilrincs  coincide 
with  that  antient  opinion,  that  prophets  prophefied  often 
without  knowing  that  they  did  fo.  But,  I  confcfs,  that  I 
comprehend  as  little  our  friend's  hypothefis  as  I  do  that  of 
the  father  of  the  oratory  ;  tho'  I  comprehend  very  clearly  how 
we  may  be  faid  in  fome  fort,  and  in  fome  particular  cafes,  to 
learn  to  fee  ;  that  is,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  oi  experience, 
and  not  by  any  divine  agency. 

Shall  I  own  it  ?  I  cannot  be  mortified  at  my  want  of  com- 
prehenfion  in  this  cafe.  When  philofophers  employ  clear  and 
determinate  ideas,  fuch  as  are  real  not  fantaftic,  and  when 
they  reafon  on  principles  that  are  evidently  true,  inftead  of 
fuch  as  are  doubtful  at  beft,  I  comprehend  them  without 
any  extreme  labor  of  mind.  When  they  do  otherwife,  I 
mifpend  no  time  in  making  unprofitable  elTorts  to  compre- 
hend them.  CoTTA  treats  the  notions  of  Democritus  that 
have  been  mentioned  with  the  utmofl  contempt,  and  even 
Velleius  had  entered  into  no  refutation  of  them.  Bayle 
thinks  a  little  genius  could  never  form  them,  and  that  in 
order  to  form  them,  a  man  muft  comprehend  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  power,  which  belongs  to  a  nature  capable  of  paint- 
ing in  our  minds  the  images  of  objedls.  I  will  imitate  in 
all  fimilar  cafes  the  old  academician,  not  the  modern  fceptic, 

who 
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who  feems  a  dogmatift  on  this  occaiion.  I  will  follow  no 
man  out  of  the  high  road  of  plain  common  fcnfe.  In  that, 
the  philofopher  may  lead  me  to  all  real  knowledge;  for  com- 
mon fenfe  does  not  exclude  uncommon  difcoveries  in  the  fearch 
of  truth.  But  the  philofopher  goes  often  out  of  this  road, 
whilft  the  illiterate,  unthinking  crowd  of  mankind  cannot  go 
far  in  it.  Thefe  are  the  two  extremes  in  which  men  fome- 
times  meet.  The  difference  confifls  always  in  their  acqui- 
fitions  and  habits,  and  not  always  in  their  natural  faculties. 
The  reafon  of  one  is  not  cultivated  like  that  of  the  other  ; 
but  the  imaginations  of  both  may  be  apt  to  warm  and  tranf- 
port  them  alike.  Whilft  the  philofopher  confults  his  reafon 
alone,  he  will  be  always  far  before  the  other.  But  if  his 
imagination  carries  him  away,  there  is  a  chance  that  they  may 
meet,  and  the  philofopher  with  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his 
reafon,  may  have  not  his  own  whimfies  alone,  but  thofe  of 
the  mofb  vulgar  underflandings  to  fupport. 


SECT.     VI. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  one  art  of  the  mind  that  dege- 
nerates into  artifice,  it  is  time  I  fhould  proceed  to  another ; 
and  the  art  to  be  coniidered  next,  is  that  which  was  intended 
when  I  faid,  that  we  are  fometimes  obliged  to  pay  in  counters 
for  want  of  ready  money.  W'hat  I  mean  by  it  is  this.  We 
are  fometimes  obliged  in  philofophical,  as  well  as  in  common 
difcourfe,  to  make  ufe  of  words  that  have  no  determinate, 
nor  indeed,  properly,  any  ideas  or  notions  at  all  annexed  to 
them.  I  fay,  we  are  obliged  to  do  fo,  in  order  to  diftin- 
guifli  this  cafe  from  that  of  metaphyfics  and  theology,  which 
are  almoft  wholly  converfant,  when  they  keep  within  their 
own  bounds,  and  go  neither  into  phyfics  nor  ethics,   about 

Vol.  III.  O  o  o  wqrds 
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words  that  have  no  intelligible  meaning,  words  that  have  been 
invented  to  conceal  ignorance,  and  to  create  an  appearance  of 
fcience  :  whereas  the  words  intended  here,  tho'  they  have  no 
ideas  nor  notions,  properly  fpeaking,  annexed  to  them,  have 
however  a  meaning  and  an  ufe,  an  intelligible  meaning  and 
a  good  ufe.  Two  of  them  I  will  produce  as  examples,  and 
they  fhall  be  words  that  ferve  to  denote  unknown  caufes 
of  known  effe6ls.  They  take  their  precifion,  like  the  names 
of  fubftances,  from  feniible  effeds,  and  they  refer  either  to 
an  unknown  real  caufe,  or  to  the  unknown  principle  oi  fome 
apparent  caufe. 

Our  ignorance  of  caufes,  our  curiofity,  and  the  extrava- 
gant opinions  of  philofophers  about  them,  are  equally  great. 
I  fhall  not  enter  on  that  fubjedt  here  at  leaft.  Something 
however  muft  be  faid  about  the  notion  oi  caufe,  in  order  to 
fhew  the  reafon,  and  even  neceflity  ot  employing  fuch  words 
as  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  introduce  what  I  propofe  to  fay 
concerning  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  them.  Negieding,  there- 
fore, all  the  abftradl  notions  that  are  entertained  about  caufe, 
the  nice  and  trifling  diftin<5lions  between  the  caufe  and  the  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  of  any  thing,  and  the  other  diftindions,  as 
well  as  divilions,  and  fubdivilions  that  have  been  made,  and 
that  ferve,  for  the  moft  part,  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  per- 
plex us  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  let  us  content  ourfelves  to  un- 
derfland  when  we  fpeak  of  caufe  in  general,  "  7  hat,  by  the  im- 
"  niediate,  or  remote,  the  phylical,  or  moral  virtue  whereof 
"  £,ny  thing  is  what  it  is,  or  any  thing  is  done  as  it  is  done." 

The  fupreme  Being  is  the  firfl:,  and,  flridly,  the  fole  effi- 
cient caufe.      But  as  we  know  nothing  of  his  manner  oi  being, 
fo  we   know  nothing  of  his   manner  of  caufing.      In  your 
Homer's  machinery  the  gods  are  perpetually  adors,  but  the 
5  '  '  poet 
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poet  neither  employs  them  fo  much,   nor  more  improperly, 
nor  more  unworthily  than  philofophefs  and  divines  have  pre- 
fumed  to  employ  the  Deity.      Let  us  think  with  greater  reve- 
rence of  God,  and  whilft  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  firft, 
let  us  not  imagine  him  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  every  phe- 
nomenon and  every  thing  that  happens.    Through  how  many 
mediums,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  may  not  the  rays  of  divine  efficacy 
pafs  before  they  arrive  at  us !   Far  be  it  from  me  to  negledl  or  to 
difcourage  the  contemplation  of  the  firft  efficient  caufe  who 
fhines  fo  glorioufly  in  all  his  works.      But  let  us  adore  him 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,   and  of  the  order  of  fe- 
cond  caufes  by  which  the  fyftem  of  them  is  maintained,  and 
carried  on.      Secop.d  caufes  cannot  be  reckoned  in  a  ftrid:  phi- 
lofophical  fenfe  efficient,  when  they  are  confidcred  relatively 
to  the  whole  extent  of  being,   at  the  head  of  which  is  God. 
But  as  they  have  a  communicated  efficiency  in  fuch  degrees, 
of  fuch  kinds,   and  under  fuch  directions  as  it  is  communi- 
cated  to  them   by  infinite  wifdom  and  power,    they  appear 
efficient  when  they  are  confidered  relatively  to  us,  and  to  our 
fyflem  :   and  fince  all  our  knowledge  is   in   truth  relative  to 
thefe,  we  may  be  well  content  to  admit  ideas  that  are  fo  too, 
and  that  reach  no  further.      Thefe  are  our  limits,  and  where 
our  experimental  knowledge  of  fecond  caufes  ftops,  there  our 
j:^hylical  enquiries  ffiould  jftop.      All  beyond  is  metaphyfical 
jargon  ;   for  at  what  point  foever  we  leave  phyiics  for  meta- 
phyhcs,   we  fall  of  courfe  into  jargon.      The  antients  gene- 
rally let  out  in  it.      The  moderns  too  often  conclude  in  it. 

The  firft  example  I  ffiall  produce  of  words  that  ferve  to  de- 
note unknown  caufes  of  known  effedls,  ffiall  be  the  word 
chance.  Every  event  that  happens  in  the  courfe  of  human 
afiairs,  how  contingent  foever  it  may  feem,  has  a  real  and 
peculiar  caufe.  But  when  thefe  caufes  are  too  remote,  or 
too  complicated,  to  be  eafily  or  at  all  difcerned  by  us,  we  call 
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the  event  contingent,  and  the  caufe  chance.  Thus  we  en- 
deavor to  fupply  our  want  of  ideas,  to  think  with  lefs  confu- 
fion,  to  difcourfe  more  intelligibly,  and  to  make  up  the  fum 
with  counters  which  we  cannot  make  up  with  money.  But 
in  this  kind  of  payment  there  has  been  much  abufe,  and  much 
deceit.  Superftition  attempted  to  make  thefe  counters  paf& 
for  real  money  ;  and,  inftead  of  keeping  the  word  chance  ta 
lignify  in  it's  application  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the 
caufe  of  an  event  was  unknown,  to  make  it  pafs  for  an  adlual 
caufe  and  a  pofitive  Being.  Superftition  imperfonated  it  un- 
der the  name  of  fortune  :  and  this  chimerical  divinity  was 
fuppofed  to  dire6l  arbitrarily  all  the  events  whofe  caufes  were 
not  apparent,  or  which  exceeded  in  good  or  ill  the  expedla- 
tions  of  men.  The  heathens  accounted  by  it  for  pafi;  events, 
confulted  it  about  future,  and  referred  themfelves  to  it  in 
doubtful  cafes. 

Iris  ftrangethatfuchfuperflitions,  inftead  of  being  confined 
to  the  heathen  world,  fhould  have  been  as  prevalent  among 
God's  chofen  people,  both  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  fhould  be 
fcarce  exploded  at  this  hour.  It  is  ftranger  ftill  that  a  recourfe 
to  the  decifton  of  chance  ftiould  be  exprefsly  commanded  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  occaftonally  countenanced  in  the 
New,  even  on  fo  important  an  occafion  as  the  eledlion  of  an 
apoftle  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Yet  fo  it  is;  and 
Jrcm  hence  we  may  believe  it  happened  that  fome  even  of  the 
moft  puerile  and  abfurd  appeals  to  chance,  if  one  can  be 
more  fo  than  another,  were  long  preferved  among  Chriftians, 
and  by  them  applied  moft  profanely  and  cruelly.  Many 
difierent  Sortes  or  chances  were  confulted  by  the  heathen » 
Thofe  of  Praenefte,  where  Fortunf,  had  a  temple  adorned 
with  mofaic  work  by  Sylla,  who  trufted  much  to  the  god- 
dcfsj  and  took  the  name  of  Foelix,  on  account  of  his  fuc- 
cefs  which  he  afcribed  to  her,  were  extremely  famous.  I  do 
5  ,  not 
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not  remember  how  thefe  confultations  were  made;  but  thofe 
that  had  the  name  of  Sortes  Homericas,  and  Sortes  VIrgilianas, 
were  made  by  dipping  at  random  on  fome  paffage  in  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the  fuperftition  was  fure 
to  be  confirmed  whenever,  as  it  could  not  but  happen  often, 
future  events  feemed  in  any  degree  to  have  been  figured  in 
thcfe  paflages.  An  odd  inftance  of  this  which  is  preferved 
in  a  tradition  derived,  I  think,  from  Mr.  Cowley,  I  may 
mention  as  I  go  along.  This  poet  and  fome  other  perfons, 
attached  to  Charles  the  firfl:,  were  with  him  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  where  Cromwell  kept  him  in  prifon  till  he  brought 
him  to  the  block.  Their  amufement,  for  it  could  be  nothing 
more,  was  to  try  the  Sortes  Virgilianae  ;  and  in  trying  them 
it  is  reported,  that  the  unfortunate  prince  dipped  on  thofe 
terrible  imprecations  that  Dido  makes  againft  ^neas  and 
his  pofterity,   in  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^neid. 

I  SAID  that  thefe  fuperftitious  ufages  have  been  applied  pro- 
fanely and  cruelly,  by  Chriftians  :  and  I  was  in  the  right  to 
fay  lo.  What  could  be  more  profane  than  the  practice  of 
opening  the  facred  books,  in  order  to  take  from  the  firft  paf- 
fage that  occurred  a  prognoftic  of  events,  and  to  degrade  them 
to  the  fame  filly  ufe  that  the  Heathens  made  of  their  poems  ? 
What  could  be  more  cruel  than  the  cuftom  of  deciding  caufes 
criminal  and  civil  too,  by  duels,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
barbarous  northern  nations ;  and  was,  notwithftanding  the 
declarations  of  fome  popes  againft  it,  fo  far  approved  by  the 
church,  that  it  was  followed  on  many  occafioiis  in  ecclefiaf- 
tical  controverfies,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  on  all  occa-' 
fions  with  much  ecclefiaftical  ceremony,  even  fo  far  that  a 
prieft  blefled  in  the  field  the  weapons  of  the  champions  ? 
This  trial,  like  that  of  pafiing  blindfold  over  red-hot  plough- 
fhares,  and  others,  were  appeals  to  chance  as  to  a  judge  :  and 

both 
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both  thefe  appeals,  and  the  confultations  of  chance  about 
future  events,  were  founded  on  a  theological  axiom  invented 
to  excufe  them  on  one  hand,  and  to  create  more  reverence 
for  them  on  the  other,  that  God  prefides  over  chance,  and 
direds  it  by  interpolitions  of  his  providence  ;  fo  that  to  in- 
terrogate chance  was  to  interrogate  God,  and  the  decilions  of 
chance  were  the  decifions  of  God. 

To  apply  the  word  chance  in  this   manner,   was  abfurd 
enough.      But  what  fhall  we   fay  ot   thofe  philofophcrs  who 
afcribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  chance.      Superfiition 
perverted  this  innocent  art  of  the  mind  :   and  a  word,  that 
Iignified  no  determinate  caufe  at  all,   was  made  to  fignify  a 
fuperior  Being  who  governs  the  aflairs  of  the  world,   and  to 
whofe  agency  thofe  events  were  to  be  afcribed  that  could  not 
be  accounted  for  othervv'ife.      Philofophy,  the  philofophy  of 
men  who  affedled  to  put  fuperftition  under  their  feet,  and  to 
account  by  phyfical  refearches  for  all  the  phsenomena,  attri- 
buted the  original  of  all  things  to  chance.      By  this  proceed- 
ing the  Epicureans  did   not  endeavor  to  fcrcen   their  igno- 
rance, but  they  pretended  to  fhew  their  knowledge  of  caufes. 
They  ereded  chance  into  a  firft  phylical  caufe,  and  derived 
the  produ6lion  of  the  univerfe  from  it.      They  aifumed  a  chaos 
of  innumerable  heterogeneous  particles,  endowed  with  effen- 
tial  adivity,   and  with  whatever  elfe  was   necellary  for  their 
purpofe,  like  the  declination  of  thefe  atoms ;  after  which  they 
concluded  that  fuch  a  number  of  entities  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion and  adion  one  on  another,   mufc  pafs   fooner  or  later 
through  all  pofiible  combinations.      From  hence  they  con- 
cluded again,  that  the  formation  of  the  world  was  caufed  by 
a  certain  concourie,   or  combination  of  atom^,   without  the 
unneceiTary  help  of  a  dire(5ling  mind  ;  and  that  this  concourfe 
being  fortuitous,  the  world  was  made  by  chance.    But  enough 

has 
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has  been  faid  of  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  this  word.      It  is  time 
to  fpeak  of  thofe  that  have  been  made  of  the  word  force. 

Since  even  Alciphron  the  minute  philofopher  could  frame 
no  precife  idea  of  force,  though  he  "  fhut  his  eyes  to  aflift 
"  his  meditation,"  it  might  well  be  afked  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  there  are  fo  many  refined  fubtilties  and  nice  dif- 
tindions  about  this  fame  force  ?  Ingenious  and  learned  men 
might  have  employed  their  time  much  better  moft  certainly, 
than  they  have  done  about  "  fubtil  abftra6ls,  fpiritual  quint- 
"  elTences,  un  certo  cne  and  un  non  fo  che."  I  am  forry 
to  have  this  proof  the  more  of  the  folly  and  affectation  of 
philofophers.  But  I  am  not  at  all  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
them,  nor  to  (hew  from  whence  the  difference  arifes  between 
thefe  vifionaries,  and  thofe  great  men  who  have  difcourfed 
rationally  about  force.  The  difference  arifes  plainly  from 
hence.  The  former  have  abufed  this  art  of  the  mind,  and 
fuppofcd,  or  reafoned  as  if  they  fuppofed,  that  this  v/ord  fig- 
nified  what  common  fenfe  never  meaned  to  fignify  by  it. 
The  others  have  not  turned  art  into  artifice  in  this  manner, 
but  have  reafoned  about  force  as  about  the  unknown  caufe 
of  fenfible  effects,  or  the  unknown  caufality  of  apparent  caufes. 
It  may  leem  ftrange  perhaps  to  our  firfl  thoughts,  that  men 
fhould  talk  fenfe,  for  it  will  never  feem  ftrange  that  they 
fhould  talk  nonfenfe,  about  fomething  whereof  they  have  no 
ideas.  But  the  reafon  why  they  do  fo  in  the  inftance  before 
us,  will  appear  to  our  fecond  thoughts  extremely  plain.  That 
it  may  appear  fo  the  more,  and  that  we  may  fhew  the  better 
how  induftrious  the  mind  is  to  help  it's  natural  infirmities  by 
art  in  the  conceptions  and  expreffions  of  things,  let  me  add  a 
few  reiledions  to  what  has  been  already  obferved. 

With- 
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Without  meaning  what  thofe  philofophers  meaned  who 
fcreened  fo  much  ignorance  behind  the  notions  they  endea- 
vored to  eftablifh  of  occult  qualities  and  occult  caufes,  we 
may  fay  that  the  caufality  ot  apparent  caufes,  and  therefore 
the  firft  efficient  caufes  in  the  order  of  fecond  caufes  will  be 
always  occult,  whatever  hypothelibi  or  fyftem  we  follow.  The 
peripatetics  and  fchoolmen  imagined  the  qualities  of  fub- 
flances,  as  they  were  and  are  ftill  called,  and  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  excite  ideas  immediately  by  their  immediate  adlion 
on  our  organs,  and  mediately  by  their  a6lion  on  other  bodies, 
to  be  real  entities  derived  from  fubftantial  forms,  inherent  in 
fubftances  fome  how  or  other  ;  but  diftindl  from  them,  and 
added  to  them.  Modern  philofophers,  more  intelligibly  and 
more  conformably  to  experience,  have  banifhed  all  thefe  no- 
tions of  qualities  diflind;  from  body,  and  have  taught  us  that 
the  aftion  of  body  on  body  is  produced  exclufively  of  them 
by  the  inward  conftitution  of  body  itfelf,  and  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  divers  conflitutions  of  the  bodies  that  are  at 
any  time  paffive,  and  the  different  ftates  they  are  in.  This 
opinion  leads  us  on  to  obferve  the  mechanifm  of  body,  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  whatever  elfe  makes  any  part  of  phyii- 
cal  enquiry.  The  other  is  founded  in  abftradl  general  no- 
tions, which  the  knowledge  of  particulars  had  little  fhare  in 
framing,  and  points  up  to  the  chimeras  of  imagination.  But 
ftill,  even  the  beft  of  them  ftops  fhort  of  the  real  effences  of 
fubftances,  fhews  us  more  caufes,  but  fhews  us  as  little  the 
principles  of  their  caufality. 

Altho'  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  be  in  this  refped;  to- 
tally changed,  yet  the  mind  has  found  it  convenient  to  pre- 
ferve  the  notion  of  fenfible  qualities.  They  were  thought  real, 
and  referred  to  fubftances  as  inherent  fpecifically  in  them. 

They 
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They  are  conceivxd  now  to  be  qualities  by  imputation  only, 
and  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  our  fenfes  are  affected.  We 
cannot  fay  with  ftrid:  propriety,  this  clock  has  feveral  fenfible 
qualities,  though  it  marks  the  days  of  the  month  to  our  fight 
alone,  and  the  hours  and  the  minutes  to  our  eyes  and  to  our 
ears.  We  know  that  there  are  no  fuch  diftind;  qualities  in 
the  clock,  and  that  all  thefe  effects  are  produced  byonefpring, 
governed  and  producing  effefts  according  to  it's  own  temper, 
according  to  laws  and  diredions  refulting  from  the  ftrufture 
of  the  whole  machine,  and  according  to  the  texture  and  ftate 
of  the  organs  ot  thofe  to  whom  it  is  vilible,  or  audible.  Jufl: 
fo  we  cannot  fay  with  ftri6l  propriety,  that  fnow  is  cold  by  a 
cold  quality,  any  more  than  white  by  a  white  quality  ;  or  that 
fire  is  hot  by  a  hot  quality.  They  excite  ideas  that  we  di- 
ftinguifh  and  mark  by  thefe  words  ;  but  they  contain  nothing 
in  them  that  refembles  thefe  ideas.  By  the  perceptions  we 
have  of  thefe  ideas,  we  mark,  under  the  name  of  qualities,  the 
divers  effe6ls  of  the  unknown  effences  of  fubfl:ances. 

This  modern  expedient  (for  the  mind  invents  expedients  as 
faft  as  it  finds  the  want  of  them  in  the  improvement,  or 
more  eafy  improvement  of  knowledge)  is  the  more  reafonably 
employed  on  another  account.  Though  there  are  no  fuch 
diflindl  fpecific  qualities  in  bodies  as  were  afiumed  by  philo- 
fophers,  yet  the  particles  which  compofe  bodies  are  often  he- 
terogeneous, as  they  appear  by  fure  experiments ;  among  other 
instances  in  that  of  light,  and  in  the  produdion  of  colors. 
Now  this  heterogeneity,  which  is  thought  to  confift  in  the  dif- 
ferent fizes  of  the  particles,  and  which  may  confifi;  in  other 
differences  undifcoverable  by  us,  continuing  the  fame,  andeach 
kind  ading  and  being  aded  upon  according  to  it's  kind,  this 
amounts  in  fome  manner  to  a  notion  of  qualities  contained  in 
bodies ;  and  being  fo  conceived,  the  mind  knows  no  more  in- 
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deed  of  the  real  conftitutions  of  bodies  than  it  knew  before^, 
but  proceeds  in  this  hypothetical  manner  a  little  better  and 
with  greater  clearnefs  and  precision  in  the  puriuit  of  phyfical 
enquiries.  Thefe  enquiries  thus  aillfted  enable  us  to  analyze 
the  component  particles  of  bodies  in  their  effedls,  and  to  dif- 
cover.j;)  them  too  forae  general  laws  by  which  the  action  of 
thcfe  component  particles  feparately  and  coUedlivelj  is  diredl- 
cd.  This  is  fomc  knowledge,  and  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing greater  than  it  is..  But  there  is  fomething  ftill  behind, 
concerning  which  we  cannot  boaft  even  the  leaft  appearance 
of  knowledge.  Body  ads  on  body  by  contact  and  pulfion.. 
This  is  certain,  though  it  be  not  fo  certain  that  body  can  adt 
no  other  way,  as  philoiophers  generally  affume.  But  even, 
this  puliion  is  caufed  by  motion,  as  motion  is  caufed  by  pul- 
fion  ;  fo  that  we  get  thus  into  a  circle,  and  may  go  eternally- 
round  in  the  dark,  without  being  nearer  to  difcover  what  it  is 
that  puts  mobility,  that  efl'ential  property  of  matter  or  body, 
into  adion,  unleis  we  fuppofe  that  the  motion  impreffed  ori- 
ginally continues  ftill  without  any  diminution.  Who  can: 
doubt  that  there  is  attradion  or  gravitation  and  repulfion  in 
body,  as  well  as  puliion  ?  Who  can  with-hold  his  admiration 
from  thofe  difcoveries  that  modern  philofophy  has  made  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  motion,  the  properties  of  bodies  that  be- 
come apparent  by  them,  and  the  adions  of  bodies  on  bodies, 
that  follow  according  to  them  ?  But  who  can  or  will  ever  be 
able  to  fay  what  the  fprings  of  corporeal  nature  are,  without 
w^hich  there  could  be  neither  action  nor  motion  ?  What  is  that 
fpring,  for  inflance,  which  emits  from  the  body  of  the  fun 
innumerable  particles  of  light,  that  make  their  pafTage  of  fifty 
millions  of  miles  to  our  earth  in  feven  minutes  of  time,  or  there- 
abouts, with  a  velocity  inconceivable  though  demonllrated? 
Well  may  the  caufe  be  incomprehenfible,,when  the  &ffQ<3:  paffes 
comprehenlion. 

Here 
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Here  now  the  word  force,  of  which  we  are  to  fpeak,  comes 
into  play,  and  fervTs  as  a  fign  of  the  unknown  caufes  of  the 
phaenomena,  both  of  nature  and  of  art ;  for  effects  arc  pro- 
duced in  the  works  of  art  by  an  imitation  of  thofe  of  nature, 
whereof  the  caufes  are  unknown  even  to  the  artificer.  When 
we  employ  the  word  alone,  it  is  of  very  vague  fignification, 
and  imports  nothing  more  than  fome  determining  power  intel- 
ledtual  or  corporeal.  But  the  mind  takes  two  methods  to 
give  it  greater  precifion,  when  that  is  necefTary.  We  annex  it 
fometimes  to  words  which  fignify  that  whereof  we  would,  on 
fuch  occafions,  denote  the  power  in  general  to  produce  efFe6ls 
in  phyfics,  in  mechanics,  in  ethics ;  and  thus  we  fay  the 
force  of  wind,  the  force  of  a  mill,  or  the  force  of  habit. 
We  annex  at  other  times  to  it  words  that  referring  to  parti- 
cular known  effeds,  ferve  to  fix  on  every  occafion  the  meaning 
of  it ;  juft  as  we  annex  the  words  hot  or  cold,  to  fignify  cer- 
tain fuppofed  qualities  of  body,  and  as  intelligibly  at  leafl  as 
we  ufe  the  names  of  fubfliances.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  attractive, 
repelling,  impelling  force,  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  of  co- 
hefion,  and  even  of  inadlivity.  Our  Newton,  who  has  open- 
ed, by  the  help  of  thefe  fure  guides  experiment  and  geometry, 
fo  large  a  field  of  knowledge  and  enquiry  to  prefent  and  fu- 
ture philofophers  concerning  the  greateft  and  the  leaft  phasno- 
mena  of  nature,  was  far  from  pretending  to  determine  the 
efficient  caufe  of  his  attradfion,  or  what  that  force  is  which 
makes  bodies,  and  every  particle  of  body,  mutually  tend  to  one 
another,  and  thereby  give  us  an  idea  of  attradling  according 
to  what  has  been  taken  notice  of  already.  He  diftinguifhed 
fo  carefully  between  the  particular  attraftions  of  the  fchools, 
and  his  meaning  in  the  ufe  of  this  word,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  defpicable  than  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  thofe  who 
would  have  confounded  them,  and  have  made  him  an  afTerter. 
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of  occult  qualities,  who  difcovered  the  moft  univerfal  and  the; 
leaft  occult  quality,  it  I  may  have  leave  to  call  it  io  for  once, 
that  ever  was,  fmce  it  intercedes  the  whole  corporeal  fyftem.. 
To  this,  and  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  it,  he  referred  all  the 
phaenomena  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  impulfe,  and 
they  are  many,  though  many  of  thofe  which  were  afcribed  to 
a  lort  of  attraction  by  the  antients  are  on  better  foundations 
afcribed  to  impulfe  by  the  moderns.  But  neither  for  the  caufe 
of  impulfe,  nor  of  attradion,  nor  of  any  adlion  of  body  even 
the  moft  fenhble,  can  philofophy  account.  They,  therefore,, 
who  ufe  the  word  force  as  the  fign  of  an  unknown  caufe, 
whilft  they  apply  themfelves  folely  to  difcover  the  laws  by 
which  this  caufe  a6ls,  and  the  eficfts  it  produces,  make  a  pro- 
per ufe  of  the  word.  They  who  affed  to  talk  in  any  other 
manner,  either  physical  or  metaphyseal,  about  force,  abufe 
the  word  moft  impertinently,  and  pervert  into  artifice  a  very 
iifeful  art  of  the  mind, 

Bu  r  this  is  not  the  only  method  by  which  this  art  of  the- 
mind  is  perverted.  It  degenerates  into  artifice  likewife,  by  the 
ufe  which  they  make  of  it,  who  invent  words  to  point  out 
caufes,  they  fuppofe  unknown,  of  effeds  whofe  real  caufes  are 
known.  In  the  former' method  men  are  led  into  error,  by 
afFedling  knowledge  ;  in  this,  by  afi'eding  ignorance.  What- 
ever force  is,  it  is  the  caufe  of  effeds  that  are  known,  but 
cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  caufe  that  is  known.  In  this  the 
propriety  of  the  WTord  confifts ;  for  if  they  could  be  afcribed 
to  any  caufe  known  and  denominated,  it  would  be  improper, 
and  the  ufe  of  it  could  only  ferve  to  miflead.  But  there  may 
be  more  than  error,  there  may  be  fraud  in  this  cafe  ;  for,  to 
borrow  an  image  from  the  application  of  the  word  chance, 
the  fair  gamefter  who  fhould  fee  a  rafHe  of  fixes  thrown  feveral 
times  together  might  afcribe  it  to  chance,  that  is  to  an  un- 
7  known. 
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known  caufe,  very  properly  ;  but  the  fliarper,  who  had  load- 
ed the  dice,  or  who  knew  that  they  were  loaded,  would  af- 
cribe  it  to  chance  fraudulently  as  well  as  improperly. 

I  COULD  wifli  that  Alciphron  and  Lvsicles  had  made  this 
obfervation  to  Euphranor,   and  had  applied  it  to  ihtw  him 
why  they  admitted  the  word   force,   and   rejedled    the  word 
grace.     The  talk  would  not  have  been  hard,  lince  it  would  not 
have  been  hard  to  llicw  him  real  caufes  fufficiently  known,  and 
fufficiently  marked  by  words,,  of  the  effects  afcribed  by  him  to- 
a  caufe  fuppofed  unknown,    and  marked  by  a  diftindl  word 
appropriated  to  this  purpofe.     They  might  have  fhewn  thefe 
caufes  to  be  the  iniluence  of  a  religious  education,   a  warm 
head,  and  a  warmer  heart ;  hope,  fear,  grief,  joy,  ftroiig  paf- 
iions  turned  by  prejudice  and  habit  to  devotion,  devotion  it- 
felf  nurfing  it's  own  principles,  the  effect  in  it's  turn  becom- 
ing a  cauie  uniform  and  conftant,  or  redoubling  it's  force  on 
the  leafl  failure,  in  ad:s  of  attrition,  contrition,  mortification. 
and  repentaace.    They  might  have  proved  not  only  by  proba- 
ble reafons,  but  by  indubitable  fads,  the  fufficiency  of  thefc 
and  other  knovvm  caufes  to  produce  all  the  effects  commonlv 
afcribed  to  grace,  even  the  moft  aftonifhing  that  ever  appeared 
in  faints,  confeffors,  or  martyrs.     Nay  they  m.ight  have  fhewn 
thatefleds  more  aftonifliingf,  and  many  of  them  better  vouched 
than  moft  of  thefe,  have  been  and  are  flill  daily  produced  in 
naen,  whom  it  would  be  blaiphemous  to  repute  under  the  di- 
vine influence.    Alciphron  mi^ht  hav-e  illuflrated  this  arau- 
ment  in  his  ferious  characfer,  by  quoting  the  faints,  confeirors, 
and  martvrs  of  idolatry  and  herely  ;  and  Lysicles  in  his  gay- 
er  character,    by  quoting  thofe  of  atheilm,  and  of  the  moft 
abominable  vices  as  well  as  the  moft  indifferent  cuftoms,    ot 
p^derafty  for  inftance  and  oi  long  beards. 

I     4JvL 
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I  AM  thinking  what  Euphranor  would  have  replied  to  the 
minute  philofophers,  and  can  difcover  no  reply  worthy  of 
that  folidity  and  that  candor  which  render  him  equally  admi- 
rable and  amiable.  He  might  have  faid  indeed  that  he  was 
mifunderflood  by  them,  that  the  parity  he  inlifted  on  was  not 
meant  to  "  coniift  in  a  proof  of  grace,  as  well  as  force  from 
*'  the  effeds^  that  it  was  only  meant  to  anfwer  an  objedion 
*'  againft  the  dodrine  of  grace,  fuppofing  it  proved  from 
*'  revelation,  and  not  to  prove  it's  exiftence  ;  that  therefore  it 
•*'  the  parity  was  fufficient  to  prove  the  poffibility  of  believ- 
^'  ing  grace  without  an  idea  of  it,  the  objedion  they  had  made 
*'  was  anfwered,  and  he  aimed  at  no  more."  But  I  think 
that,  as  minute  philofophers  as  I  am  willing  to  allow  Alci- 
PHRON  and  Lysicles  to  have  been,  they  would  have  main- 
tained very  eafily  the  pertinence  of  their  objedion,  and  the 
jnfufficiency  of  Euphranor's  anfwer. 

They  might  have  laid,  there  is  not  even  the  parity  you 
now  luppofe  between  force  and  grace.  Our  obje6lion,  againft 
the  latter,  did,  in  effed:,  anticipate  your  reply  :  and  if  we 
allowed  your  reply  to  be  a  good  one,  it  would  neither  ftrength- 
en  your  caufe,  nor  weaken  ours.  The  parity  between  force 
and  grace,  which  you  confine  now  to  a  poffibility  of  believing 
one  as  well  as  the  other,  is  not  fufficient ;  becaufe  it  is  not 
real.  The  poffiibility  of  believing  force  is  nothing  more  than 
the  poffibility  of  believing  that  every  effed  has  a  caufe,  tho' 
the  caufe  be  unknown  to  us,  and  the  propriety  of  the  word 
confifts  in  the  application  of  it  to  no  other  caufe.  The  difpa- 
rity  and  impropriety  do  not  arife  from  our  having  no  idea  of 
grace,  for  it  is  true  that  we  have  none  of  force  ;  but  they 
arife  from  hence,  that  there  is  not  the  fame  poffibility  of  be- 
lieving a  caufe  whereof  we  have  no  idea,  and  which  cannot 

be 
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be  afcertained  by  it's  effedls,  as  there  is  of  believing  one  whcrccf 
we  have  no  idea  indeed,  but  which  may  be  afcertained  by  its^ 
effects.  You  aflume  grace  as  a  caufe  of  one  particular  kind,  an 
immediate  influence  of  God  on  the  mind,  and  you  apply  it  to 
effe(fts  that  may  have  caufcs  of  feveral  kinds.  Should  a  word  be 
invented  to  lignify  amoral  caufe  of  efte6ls  purely  phyfical,  or 
a  phyfical  caufe  ot  efFe(Sls  purely  moral,  you  would  laugh  at 
the  invention,  and  you  would  be  in  the  right.  But  is  it  a  jot 
lefs  ridiculous  to  afllgn  a  particular  caufe,  either  natural  or 
fupernalural,  of  efFcds  that  may  be  produced  by  any  or 
-ill  of  thefe,  and  to  think  to  fave  the  abfurdity  by  faying,  that 
the  word  invented  to  denote  this  caufe  has  no  idea  attached 
to  it,  no  more  than  tliat  of  force  ? 

The  ufe  of  the  word  force  can  have  no  equivocal  confe- 
quence,  the  ufe  of  the  word  grace  may.  The  teftimony,  nay 
the  convidlion  of  men  that  they  felt  the  influence  of  this  un- 
known caufe,  would  not  take  off  the  equivocation.  How 
ihould  it,  after  all  the  examples  that  may  be  brought  from 
daily  experience  ?  A  real  enthufiafh  doubts  no  more  ot  his  per- 
ceptions of  the  operations  of  grace  informing  his  mind  and  de- 
termining his  will,  than  he  doubts  of  his  perceptions  ot  the 
action  of  outward  objects  on  his  fenfes,  and  perhaps  lefs.. 

Another  thing,  which  I  imagine  that  the  minute  philofo- 
phers  would  have  faid  to  Euphranor,  is  this.  Since  the  parity, 
you  endeavor  to  eflabLifli  between  force  and  grace  cannot  be 
fo-  eftablifhed  as  to  anfwer  your  purpofe  on  any  principles  ot 
reafon ;  it  remains,  that  the  notion  of  grace  cannot  be  received, 
nor  the  word  employed  on  any  other  authority,  than  that  of 
implicit  faith  in  the  revelation  by  which  you  fuppofe  the 
exiftence  of  grace  proved.  That  authority  obliges  us  to  be- 
lieve an  a6tion  or  an  influence  of  God  on  his  eledl,  the  man- 
7  ,  i^^" 
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ner  of  which  no  human  idea  can  reach.  But  on  what  autho- 
rity, EuPHRANOR,  do  you  anfwer  our  "  obje6lion  againil: 
'*  the  dodlrine  of  grace,  by  fuppoftng  it  proved  by  revela- 
*'  tion  ?"  If  you  have  proved  this  la6l,  that  the  chriftian  re- 
velation, in  which  the  do6lrine  of  grace  is  contained,  was 
made  by  God  to  mankind,  as  ail  fads  and  elpecialiy  one  of 
this  importance  ought  to  be  proved,  for  every  other  kind  of 
proof  proves  nothing,  we  will  agree,  tho'  there  be  not  the  fame 
reafon  for  admitting  grace  as  for  admitting  force,  that  both 
are  to  be  received  alike.  Our  obje6tion  was  infuificient,  but 
your  anfwer  then  was  unnecefTary  ;  for  furely  nothing  can  be 
more  unnecellary  than  to  go  about  to  eftablifh  on  probable  ar- 
guments what  is  already  eftabiifhed  on  demonftration  :  and 
the  real  exigence  of  grace  has  been  already  demonftrated,  it 
the  truth  of  the  revelation,  in  every  part  of  it,  has  been  fo  ; 
fmce  no  propofition  can  be  more  demonftrated  than  this, 
that  a  dodrinc  taught  by  infinite  wifdom  and  truth  is  a 
true  dodrine.  If  you  have  not  proved  this  fad,  and  we 
think  you  have  Icarce  attempted  it  by  the  proper  proofs, 
your  argument  is  a  pure  fophiim.  When  we  urge  that 
the  dodrine  of  grace,  or  any  other  chriftian  dodrine,  is 
inconceivable,  or  that  it  is  pregnant  with  abfurd  Ci^nfequences, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  God  ;  this  is  urged  in  ftrid- 
nefs,  ex  abundantia ;  for  we  do  not  give  up  the  funda- 
mental point,  which  is,  that  the  authenticity  of  your  fcriptures, 
in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  of  them,  and  the  truth  by 
confequence  of  your  revelation,  has  not  been  yet  proved. 
Whenyou  fuppofe  the  contrary,  therefore,  in  difputing  with  us, 
you.  beg  the  queftion  about  a  principle,  in  order  to  confirm 
a  confequence.  Thus  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  difpute  be- 
tween EuPHKANOR  and  the  minute  philofophers  v/ould  have 
ended.  What  I  have  faid  upon  it  can  be  Icarce  called  a  di- 
greilion  ;  fince  this  compariion  of  force  and  grace  ferves  ad- 
mirably 
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mirably  well  to  exemplify  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the 
art  and  artifice  of  the  mind  in  the  proper  and  improper  ufe 
of  words,  to  which  no  determinate  ideas  are  annexed. 

SECT.     VII. 

Many  other  arts  there  are  by  which  the  human  mind  en- 
deavors to  help  itfelf  in  the  acquifition  and  communication 
of  knowledge.  Some  of  them  are  as  liable  to  abufe  as  tkefe 
which  hav^e  been  mentioned,  and  all  of  them  are  abufed  more 
or  lefs,  to  the  production  and  propagation  of  error  ;  for  I 
prefume,  from  what  I  have  the  means  of  obferving,  that  this 
would  be  found  true,  on  a  flrid:  examination,  even  in  the 
applications  of  geometrical  knowledge.  But  it  is  time  I 
fhould  put  an  end  to  this  efTay,  that  becomes  a  treatife  in 
bulk  at  leaft,  if  not  in  matter  nor  method.  That  I  may 
not  conclude  too  abruptly  hov/ever,  even  for  fuch  a  rambling 
efTay;  it  is  necefTary  I  fhould  proceed  to  diftinguifh,  in  a  {c\v 
more  inftances,  between  real  and  imaginary  knowledge,  the 
natural  powers  and  the  arts,  the  arts  and  the  artifices  of  the 
human  mind  :  and  if  thefe  inftances  fhould  lead  me  further 
than  I  intend,  you  will  pleafe  to  afcribe  this  prolixity  to  my 
love  of  truth,  and  to  my  defire  of  giving  you  all  the  fatisfac- 
tion  I  can. 

I  WILL  obferve,  therefore,  that  as  the  fagacity  of  the  mind 
has  invented  various  arts  whereby  to  improve  the  other  fa- 
culties and  even  itfelf,  and  to  carry  their  united  forces  a  little 
further  than  the  immediate  lefTons  of  nature  carry  them  ;  fo 
the  afiedions  of  the  mind  have  not  only  turned  thefe  arts  fre- 
quently into  artifice,  an  example  or  two  of  which  we  have 
feen,  but  have  gone  further.  They  have  not  only  flid  im- 
perceptibly, but  have  plunged  openly  into  artifice  ;  and  phi- 
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lofophers,  thofe  that  I  intend  here,  feem  to  acquire  know- 
ledge only  as  a  neceffaiy  ftep  to  errori :  when  they  have  done 
this,  when  they  have  loft  iight  of  the  former,  they  grow  fo 
fond  of  the  latter,  that  they  efteem  it  no  longer  an  human,^ 
but  raife  it,  by  an  imaginary  apotheolis,  up  to  a  divine  fcience;. 
which  is,  of  all  others,  the  mod  pernicious  artifice  of  the 
mind,  according  to  my  lord  Bacon,  and  according  to  truth. 
"  Peffima  res  eft  errorum  apotheofts,  et  pro  pefte  intelledlus 
"  habenda  eft  fi  vanis  accedat  veneratio." 

Are  thefe  lovers  of  wifdom,  thefe  fearchers  of  truth,  you 
may  well  afJv,  nothing  better, than  venders  of  faife  wares,: 
venders  of  hypothetical  fyftenis  at  beft,  and  often  of  fuch  as 
are  entirely  fantaftical  ?  I  fear  that  they  are  :  and  that  the 
only  excufe  to  be  made  for  them  is,  that  they  fometimes  de- 
ceive themfelves  firft.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  a  pailage  in 
Plutarch,  who  compares  the  ftoics  to  fhips  that  fet  out 
under  aufpicious  names,  the  Success  or  the  Swiftsure 
for  inftance,  and  who  are  beaten  by  tempefts  in  their 
voyage,  or  caft  away.  The  great  mifchief  is,  that  the  impli- 
cit paflenger  fhares  the  fate  of  the  unwary  mariner.  In 
fhort,  fo  it  is  :  the  moft  irrational  of  all  proceedings  pafs  for 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  human  reafon  ;  and  that  philofophy, 
which  pretends  to  teach  us  the  fublimeft  truths,  ferves  only 
to  amufe  mankind  in  a  middle  or  low  region  between  truth 
and  error,   knowledge  and  ignorance. 

Let  us  now  refume  the  divifion  of  our  ideas  into  fuch  as 
are  natural  and  fuch  as  are  artificial.  Thofe  ot  the  hrft  fort 
are  fuch  as  God  appointed  them  to  be,  and  are,  therefore, 
real  human  ideas.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  are  framed  by  the 
mind,  fometimes  under  the  diredion  of  judgment,  and 
fometimes  under  the  prevalent  influence    of   imagination, 

and 
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and  are  accordingly  fometimes  real  and  fometimes  fantaftic. 
Real  ideas  are  defined,  by  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  "  fuch  as  have  a 
*'  foundation  in  nature,  a  conformity  with  the  real  Being 
*'  and  exiftence  of  things,  or  with  their  architypes."  Fan- 
taflical  ideas  then  are  fuch  as  have  not  this  foundation,  nor 
this  conformity.  Now  this  definition  requires  a  little  com- 
mentary to  make  it  more  clear,  and  more  exa6t  too,  it  I  mif- 
take  not,   in  one  part  of  it  at  leaft. 

Our  fimplc  ideas  are  all  real,  whether  they  be  ideas  of  the 
primary  or  of  the  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies,  as  fome  phi- 
lofophers  fpeak  :  or,  as  I  had  rather  fay,  whether  they  be 
fuch  as  all  body  excites  in  us,  like  thofe  of  extenfion,  fo- 
lidity,  figure,  diviiibility  and  mobility  ;  or  whether  they  be 
fuch  as  particular  bodies  excite  in  us,  like  thofe  of  colors, 
founds,  fmells,  taftes,  and  the  w.hole  tribe  of  tangible  quali- 
ties. But  in  our  complex  ideas  ot  fubftances,  the  cafe  is  not 
the  fame.  They  mufl:  be  real  as  long  as  they  are  conformable 
to  the  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  that  exifl  in  the  fubftances 
which  caufe  them.  But  they  are  liable  to  become  fantaftical, 
becaufe  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  form  them  without 
any  regard  to  exiftence,  and  becaufe  their  reality  neither  is  nor 
can  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  real  exiftence  adual  or  paft. 
The  reafon  of  this,  which  Mr.  Locke  gives  where  he  treats  of 
the  reality  of  human  knowledge,  is  fo  obvious  that  a  very 
little  refledtion  muft  fuggeft  it  to  every  thinking  man,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  philofophy.  The  real  conftitutions  of  fub- 
ftances being  entirely  unknown,  it  is  as  impoffible  we  n:iould 
know  which  of  the  powers  that  caufe  our  fimple  ideas  can  co- 
exift,  and  which  cannot,  any  other  v/ay  than  by  experience, 
as  it  is  that  we  fhould  know  what  thefe  powers  are.  When- 
ever we  frame  ideas,  therefore,  of  fubftances,  without  being 
authorized  by  exiftence,   thefe  complex  ideas  muft  needs  be 
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fantaflical;  fince  they  are  compofed  of  fimple  ideas  proceed- 
ing from  powers  whofe  co-exiftence  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
impoflible.  As  obvious  and  as  decifive  as  this  reafon  is,  it  has 
not  hindered  men  from  exercifing,  even  on  fubftances,  the 
power  by  which  they  boaft  themfelves  able  to  frame  ideas  of 
what  may  exift,  as  well  as  of  what  does  exift,  or  has  exifted. 
Thus  Plato  and  others,  both  before  and  fince  his  time,  have 
peopled  invilible  worlds  v/ith  fo  much  poetical  licence,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  think  of  him,  who  feems  to  have  been 
above  the  lownefs  ot  luperftition,  that  he  was  very  little  in. 
earneft,  and  meaned  rather  to  amufe  than  inftrud  an  age 
wherein  the  marvelous  was  fure  to  pleafe. 

It  is  the  abufe  and  mifapplication  of  this  power,  that  has 
opened  an  inexhauftible  fourceof  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions,, 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  philofophy,  and  have  infe^led 
almoft  every  branch  of  fcience.  The  proofs  are  innumer- 
able ;  and  the  inftances  that  may  be  produced  are  liable  nei- 
ther to  objeftion  nor  evafion  among  men  who  join  candor 
with  knowledge  ;  two  qualifications  that  are  infeparable  from 
the  love  of  truth  ^  that  promote  one  another  in  the  difcovery 
of  it ;  that  fhould  always  go  together,  and  fcarce  ever  do  fo.. 
Fantaftical  ideas  and  notions  of  every  conceivable  kind,  and 
even  of  fubftances  immortal  and  mortal,  celeftial  and  infer- 
nal, divine  and  human,  or  amphibious  beings  that  partake 
of  the  two  natures,  ftare  us  in  the  face  whenever  we  look  in- 
to the  hiftories,  traditions  and  phiiofophical  remains  that  are 
come  down  to  us  from  the  remotefl  antiquity.  The  fame 
phsenomena  appear  in  all  thofe  of  the  intervening  ages. :  and. 
to  fay  the  truth,  fcience,  or  rather  that  which  paii'ed  for  fci- 
ence, in  many  ot  thefe,  v/as  compoled  of  little  elle.  In 
thefe  latter  ages,  even  fince  the  rcfurre6lion  of  letters,  fince 
the  improvement  of  philofophy  and  ct  fiuman  reaion,  leveral 
ideas  and  notions  that  v/ere  principles  of  imaginary  k now- 
led  f^e 
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ledge  to  the  ancients  have  been  preferved  in  efteem  and 
veneration  :  as  if  that,  which  had  no  foundation  in  nature 
three  thoufand  years  ago,  could  have  acquired  it  fince,  and 
ideas  w^hich  were  fantaftical  in  their  minds  could  ripen  into 
reality  in  ours.  They  are  not  the  lefs  fantaftical  neither  for 
having  been  purged  of  fome  circumftantial  abfurdities,  and 
rendered  a  little  more  plaufiblc  by  foftenings  and  reiine- 
raents.  It  muft  be  confefled,  that  how  deticicnt  foever  the 
ancient  philofophers  might  be  in  real,  they  left  fcarce  any 
thing  new  to  be  invented  in  imaginary  fciencc.  But  they 
left  much  to  be  improved  :  and  this  tafk  feveral  of  the  mo- 
derns have  executed  moft  fuccefsfully.  We  may  fav  of  fan- 
taftical ideas  in  general,  what  Tully  fays  of  one  kind  of 
them,  that  of  prognoftications  by  dreams,  at  the  clofe  of  his 
treatife  on  divination  ;  that  the  folicitude  and  fear  they 
caufe  would  have  fallen  into  contempt,  if  philofophers,  who 
fecmed  to  be  perfedl  mafters  of  reafon,  had  not  taken  upon 
them  to  be  protectors  of  dreams. 

But  thefe  general  rejections  would  be  more  feafonable  af- 
ter fome  that  are  more  particular,  and  that  remain  to  be 
made.  As  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  feen  our  way,  I 
think,  very  clearly  :  and  the  diflinftion  between  real  and. 
fantaftical  ideas  of  fubftances  is  fo  well  eftablilLed,  that  they 
cannot  be  ealily  confounded.  The  diftind:ion  agrees  with 
one  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  definition  ,  and  is  founded  in  the 
fame  reafon.  But  there  is  another  part  of  this  definition, 
which  feems  too  inaccurately  exprefTed  in  the  chapter  of  real 
and  fantaftical  ideas,  and  quite  untrue,  as  well  as  a  little  in- 
confiftent  with  what  he  advances  elfewhere,  according  to 
the  explanation  of  it  in  the  chapter  of  the  reality  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  definition  it  is  faid,  that  our  ideas  are  real 
when  they  have  a  conformity  with  their  architypes.  In  the 
explanation  it  is  faid,  that  "  all  cur  complex  ideas,  ex- 
5  "  cept 
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*'  cept  thofe  of  fiibftances,  being  architypes  of  the  mind's 
"  own  making,  not  intended  to  be  copies  of  any  thing,  nor 
^'  referred  to  the  exigence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  origi- 
*'  nals,  cannot  want  any  conformity  neceffary  to  real  know- 
"  ledge."  Conformity  with  what  ?  With  themfelves  ? 
That  meaning  is  too  abfurd  to  be  fuppofed.  Vv^ith  other 
ideas  of  what  exifts,  or  has  exifted  ?  That  cannot  be  intended 
neither  ;  for  thefe  ideas  are  "  not  copies  of  any  thing,  nor 
*'  refer  to  the  exifcence  of  any  thing  as  to  their  originals." 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  iinderftand  no  conformity 
what  foe  ver  neceffary  to  make  thefe  ideas  real,  when  it  is  faid 
that  they  want  not  any  that  is  neceflary  to  make  them 
fo.  Now  this  propofition  I  think  abfolutely  untrue.  There 
is  a  conformity,  in  the  flrid  fenfe  of  the  word,  though  of  an- 
other kind,  as  neceffary  to  make  thefe  ideas  real,  as  the  con- 
f  jrmity  proper  to  our  ideas  of  fubftances  is  neceffary  to  makp 
them  real:  and  all  the  complex  ideas  here  fpoken  of  are  real 
or  fantaftic,  as  they  have  or  have  not  this  conformity.  Thus 
it  will  appear,  if  we  do  not  fuffer  the  v/ord  architype  to 
psrplex  our  thoughts.  If  all  our  complex  ideas,  except 
thofe  of  fubftances,  are  architypes,  they  muft  be  appli- 
cable, and  properly  and  really  applicable,  to  fomething ; 
for  it  is  at  leaft  as  fantaftical  to  frame  an  architype  ap- 
plicable to  nothing  that  is  really  typified  by  it,  as  to  frame 
the  idea  of  a  fubftance  that  can  be  referred  to  no  real  exiftence 
as  to  the  architype  of  it.  When  architypes  are  made  by  na- 
ture, they  determine  our  ideas,  as  God,  the  author  of  na- 
ture, has  appointed  that  they  fhould  be  determined  :  and  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  by  them  is  real  knowledge  for  us  and 
to  all  human  purpofes,  whether  thefe  ideas  do  really  refem- 
ble  their  architypes  or  not ;  accoruing  to  what  has  been  in- 
culcated already,  and  perhaps  more  than  once.  But  when 
complex  ideas  and  notions  are  framed  by  the  mind  to  fcrve  as 
architypes  in  it,   they  muft  be  framed  with  a  conformity  to 
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the  fame  nature  that  determines  the  others,  or  they  will 
be  fantaftical  and  produce  no  knowledge,  or  fuch  as  is 
fantaftical  like  themfelves.  I  do  not  fay  that  tlicy  muft  be 
framed  fo  as  to  contain  nothing  which  implies  contradiction. 
They  have  been  fo  framed,  indeed,  as  to  imply  it  on  many 
occalions,  by  antient  and  modern  figes  and  flints.  But  we 
will  fuppofe,  that  they  arc  fo  no  longer  :  and  on  tliat  fup- 
poiition  wc  fay,  that  even  this  is  not  fufEcicnt,  and  that  all 
thefe  ideas  muil  have  a  clofer  conlormity  than  that  ol  bare 
pollibility  to  what  we  know  of  the  exiftence  of  things  corpo- 
real or  intelledlual.  Univerfal  poilibility  is  the  range  of  di- 
vine particular  aduality,  paiTed  or  prefent,  and  that  in  a  very 
confined  fyftem  of  human  intelled:. 

The  ideas  we  fpeak  of,  it  is  faid,  are  neither  "  intended  to 
"   be  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to  the  exiftence  of  any 
*'  thing  as  to  their  originals."      If  this  was  abfolutely  true,  all 
fuch  ideas  would  be  architypes  in  a  ftri6l  fenfe,  and  could  be 
conceived  no  otherwife.      But  it  is  not  abfolutely  true.      It  is 
rather  a  definition  of  fantaftical,   than  of  real,   ideas.      Our 
moft    complex    ideas    and    notions  which  combine  in   the 
greateft  variety,  modes  and  relations,  as  well  as  fimple  ideas,, 
are  often  copies;  they  are  often  referred  to  exiftences,  to  par- 
ticular exiftences,  as  to  their  originals :  and  when  they  are  not 
fo,   when  they  are  put  together  in   the  mind,   as  the  mind 
never  perceived  them  put  together  in  exiftence,  tho'  this  may 
be  faid  to  be  done    "  by  the  free  choice  of  the  n>ind,  and 
"  without  confidering  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature," 
yet  are  they  not,   when  they  are  real,   quite  arbitrary,   nor 
quite  void  of  reference  to  exiftence.      Mr.  Locke  ftiall  prove 
this  for  me.      He  fays,  that  one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  get 
thefe  complex  ideas   of   mixed  modes  is  experience  and  ob- 
fervation  of  things  themfelves.      In  all  thefe  inftances  then^ 
the  complex  idea  is   derived  from  exiftence,    and  is  a  copy 
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firft,  though  it  becomes  an  architype  afterwards.      It  is  To  in 
the  example  he  brings,    in  that  of  feeing  two  men  wreftle. 
It  is  fo  in  a  multitude  of  others,   in  all  thofe  that  are  real 
and  of  real  ufe.      Murder  is  as  old  as  human  race,  and  theft 
as  property.      Shall  we  believe  that  men  were  lawgivers  and 
moralifts,    before  they  were  fpeftators  of  the  actions  of  one 
another  ?    Invention  is  another  of  the  ways  he  mentions,   in 
which,  by  a  voluntary  ad:  of  the  mind,   feveral  fimple  ideas 
are  put  together  in  it,  and  the  architype  precedes  exiftence. 
But  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  combinations  of  ideas  afcribed  to 
the  invention  of  the  mind,  are  fuggefted  to  it  by  other  com- 
binations,   as   it   would   be  eafy    to   fhew   in   the   example 
brought  of  printing  :   and  though  the  mind  cannot  be  faid  to 
copy,  when  it  has  no  particular  exiflence  in  view,  yet  muft 
it  be  allowed  to  imitate,   when  it  has  in  view  not  only  it's 
fmiple  ideas,  but  divers  combinations  of  them,  derived  im- 
mediately or  remotely  from  what  exifts  or  has  exifted  in  the 
fyftem  of  nature  :   and  thefe  it  has  in  view  always  when  the 
complex  ideas  and  notions  we   fiame  are  not   purely  fan- 
taftical.      Thofe  of  parricide  and  facrilege  were  framed  per- 
haps by  fome  men,  for  they  were  not  by  all,  before  either  of 
thefe  crimes  had  been  committed  ;  and  fo  they  might,  with- 
out doing  much  honor  to  the  boafled  power  of  knowing  a 
priori  and  independently  of  exiftence.      The  relation  of  fa- 
ther and  fon  is  added  to  the  complex  idea  of  murder  in  one  : 
and  as  foon  as  one  order  of  men  and  their  property  came  to 
be  reputed  facred,  it  required  no  fuperior  intelligence  to  fore- 
fee  that  they  might  be  robbed  as  well  as  other  men.      But  the 
mathematician  never  faw  a  circle  mathematically  true,   fuch 
as  he  defcribes,   and  whofe  properties  he  conliders  :    neither 
did  TuLLY  ever  fee  fuch  an  image  of  virtue  as  he  propofes, 
and  whofe  principles  and  cffedls  are  explained  in  his  oilices. 
Be  it  fo.      But  the  mathematician,  who  coufiders  the  proper- 
ties of  a  circle,  a  fquare,  or  a  redangle,  had  obferved  the  va- 
rious 
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rioiis  terminations  of  extenfion  before  he  turned  mathemati- 
cian, and  the  moralift  had  obferved,  wherein  the  good  and  evil 
of  focietj  confifts,  and  had  framed,  on  what  he  obferved, 
ideas  and  notions  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  perfec- 
tion oi:  human  nature  before  he  writ  of  ethics.  The  ideas  and 
notions  of  both,  to  be  productive  of  real  knowledge,  muft 
be  derived  from  exiftence,  and  referred  back  again  to  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  our  knowledge  "  concerning 
"  thefe  ideas  is  real,  and  reaches  things  themfelves ;  becaufe 
*'  we  intend  things  no  farther,  than  as  they  are  conformable  to 
*'  our  ideas."  Thefe  ideas  then,  to  be  real,  mu ft  reach  things 
themfelves ;  that  is,  they  muft  be  rightly  abftradled  from  things 
that  exift,  and  they  muft  be  applied  to  things,  no  farther  than 
things  arc  conformable  to  them.  This  now  coincides  enough 
with  the  opinion  I  advance.  Our  ideas  are  fantaftic,  and  our 
knowledge  imaginary,  when  the  former  are  framed  without  a 
fufHcient  conformity  to  exiftence,  and  when  they  are  applied 
to  things  to  which  they  are  not  applicable  ;  for  as  ideas  and 
notions  may  be  void  ot  all  reality  in  themfelves,  fo  may  they 
become  fantaftical  by  a  fantaftical  application. 

The  miftake  about  thefe  complex  ideas  carries  much  refem- 
blancetothat  which  Mr.  Locke  expofes  fojuftly about  maxims 
or  axioms.  Thefe  have  been  reputed  the  principles  of  fcience, 
whereas  they  are  in  truth  the  refult  of  it,  when  they  are  evident ; 
and  cannot  pafs  therefore  with  any  propriety  for  the  prtecog- 
nita  and  prasconcefia,  for  which  they  have  been  vended  in  the 
fchools.  Juft  fo  the  complex  ideas  we  fpeak  of  are  called 
architypes ;  and  men  infatuate  one  another  enough  to  imagine 
that  there  is  a  fuperior  intelledual  region,  as  it  were,  a  region 
of  ideas  that  are  the  principles  of  general  fcientifical  know- 
ledge, from  whence  particular  knowledge  is  to  be  deduced,  and 
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by  which  it  is  to  be  controled.  Whereas  in  truth  all  our 
ideas  and  notions  are  fantaftical,  as  all  our  maxims  are  falfe, 
when  they  are  not  founded  in  particular  knowledge  :  when 
they  are  carried  further  than  evidence,  the  criterion  of  truth, 
accompanies  them  ;  and  above  all,  when  they  are  repugnant, 
as  philofophical  and  theological  ideas  and  notions  frequently 
are,  to  this  very  evidence  and  to  our  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  exift. 

Something  has  been  faid  concerning  ideas  and  notions  in  a. 
former  part  of  this  effay,  that  may  feem  to  render  what  is  here 
faid  about  fnch  as  are  iantaftical  the  lefs  necelTary.  But  hav- 
ing occafion  to  fpeak  of  thefe,  I  chufe  rather  to  run  the  rifque 
of  repetition  (ufetully  I  hope  to  the  great  end  of  fixing  the 
bounds  of  real  knowledge)  than  not  to  bring  into  a  fuller 
view  this  intelle6lual  artifice,  which  has  ferved  to  build  up  fo 
much  imaginary  knowledge,  at  the  expence  of  negleding  the 
other,  and  of  corrupting  it  in  all  it's  parts.  It  was  by  the 
means  of  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions  that  chemiflry  was  turn- 
ed into  alchymy  ;  aftronomy  into  judicial  aftrology  ;  phyfics, 
by  which  I  underftand  the  contemplation  of  mind  as  well  as 
body,  into  theurgic  and  natural  magic  ;  and  the  religion  of 
nature  into  various  fyftems  of  plain,  but  almoft  blafphemous, 
dodrines  of  abfurd  myfieries  and  fuperftitious  rites.  All  thefe 
elfedls  proceeded  from  the  vain  philofophy  of  men  more  in- 
tent to  imagine  what  may  be,  than  to  obferve  what  is :  and 
if  we  add  to  thefe  fuch  as  have  proceeded  from  fantaflical  no- 
tions of  abffradlion,  upon  which  the  tedious  and  impertinent 
fubtilties  of  ontology  are  founded,  we  fhall  have  before  us  very 
nearly  the  fum  of  all  that  learned  error  into  which  men  have 
fallen  by  reafoning  on  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions  in  fearch  of 
real :  as  if  it  was  below  the  majefty  of  the  human  mind  to 
feek  for  reality  and  truth,  out  of  itfelf ;   and  as  if  our  fenfes 
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were  given  us  only  to  excite  our  intelledt,  and  not  to  inform 
it  by  experiment  and  obfervation. 

The  principal  occafions,  on  which  the  mind  exercifes  the 
artifice  fpoken  of  in  framing  ideas  that  are  fantaftical,  may  be 
reduced  to  thefe  three.  Philofophers  invent  hypothetical  ideas 
and  notions  in  order  to  ere6t  on  them  fuch  fyflems  as  cannot 
be  creeled  on  real  ideas  and  notions,  that  is  on  ideas  and  no- 
tions that  have  a  known  foundation  in  nature.  They  treat 
of  ideas  and  notions  that  are  incomplete  and  inadequate,  as 
if  they  were  complete  and  adequate.  They  dogmatize  on  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed  ideas  and  notions,  as  if  they  were  clear 
and  diftind.  Let  us  produce  in  this  effay  one  example  at 
lead  of  the  firft.  Your  patience  and  mine  too  may  be  worn 
out  by  that  time  :  and  the  examples  omitted  now  may  be 
taken  up  at  fome  other. 

SECT.     VIIL 

I  jMight  have  reckoned  hypothefes  among  thofe  arts  of  the 
mind  that  degenerate  into  arcifice  ;  for  fuch  they  have  been 
often.  The  greatcft  part  of  ancient  philofophy,  almoft  all  ex- 
cept ethics,  was  nothing  elfe  :  and  to  mention  no  other  among 
the  moderns,  Des  Cartes  had  much  to  anfwer  for  of  this 
kin^d.  His  great  reputation  put  hypothefes  into  fafhion  ;  and 
natural  philofophy  became  a  fort  of  phyfical  romance.  But 
this  manner  ot  impofing  imaginary  for  real  knowledge  is  over, 
whilft  one  more  abfurd  remains  in  credit ;  and,  whilft  natu- 
ralifts  can  Hide  no  longer  from  art  into  artifice  v/ithout  being 
detected,  metaphyficians  fet  out  in  artifice,  and  they  fucceed* 
An  hypothefis  in  phyfics  can  make  it's  way  now  no  fairer  nor 
no  further  than  experience  countenances  and  fupports  it.  But 
in  metaphyfics  it  is  otherwife.   Their  hypothefes  fland  alone  : 
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they  ftand  in  the  place  of  experimental  knowledge,  are  not  fo 
much  as  deduced  from  it  by  a  fair  analogy,  but  are  made  in- 
dependently of,  and  frequently  in  dire6t  contradidion  to  it. 

They  who  plead  for  hypothefes  urge,   not  very  unreafon- 
ably,  that  they  may  be  ot  fome  ufe  in  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,   whilft   they  are  employed ;   and  that  they  may  ferve. 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  even  when  they  are  difcovered  to  be  falfe 
and  are  laid  afide  :   as  men  who  have  miffed  their  way  give 
fome  inftrudion  to  others  to  find  it.     Befides  which  they  do- 
not  fo  much  as  pretend  that  any  hypothefis  ougkt  to  be  main- 
tained, if  a  fingle  phjenomenon  ftands  in  direct  oppofition  to. 
it.   I  do  not  agree  to  this  plea  in  the  whole,  but  to  the  latter 
part  of  it  entirely.   By  that,,  the  criterion  of  Kypothefis  is  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  favorers  oi  tliem :  we  take  it  as  they  give  it ;  and 
this  criterion  in  the  phyfical  world  is  real  adualexiftence.  The. 
Copernican  fyftem,    itfelf,  ftands  on  no  other  bottom.     The 
Newtonian  fyftem  of  attra6lion  ftands  on  the  fame  :   and  this 
bottom  is  grov^■n  fo  broad  and  fo  firm,  that  neither  the  jokes 
of  foreign  wits,   nor  the  cavils  of  foreign  philofophers,   can 
fhake  it  as  far  as  fenfible  bodies  and  fenfible  diftances  are  con- 
cerned.     But  at  the  fame  time  they  who  prefume   to  fup- 
pofe  it  equally  certain  where  infeniible  bodies,  the  minima 
naturje,   and  infenfible  diftances,,  are  concerned,   as  fome  of 
our  countrymen  have  done^  prefume  too  much  ;    this  appli- 
cation of  it  not  having  been  yet  enough  confirmed  :  and  they 
have  been  accordingly  juftly  cenfured  for  raifing  too  haftily 
an  hypothefis  into  a  iyflem.,  With  fuch, precautions  and  under 
luch  rcftridions,.  hypothefes  can  do  no  hurt,,  nor  ferve  to  pro- 
pagate error.      But  then  it  is  furely  a  ridiculous  fcene  to  ob- 
ferve  how  confidently  fome  metaphyfical  philofophers,   who 
fhevv  thcmfelves  extremely  fcrupulous  about  fuch  hypothefes 
as  I  have  mentioned,  either  admit  on  the  authority  of  others, 
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or  publifh  on  their  own,  not  barely  as  hypothefes  but  as  cle- 
monftrations,  the  wildeft  notions  imaginable  ;  notions  that  are 
founded  in  nothing  known  nor  knowable,  and  that  can  be 
tried,  therefore,  by  no  criterion  whatever. 

I  HAVE   fpoken  of  phylics  and  metaphyfics  fometimes  in 
the  ufual  ftile  ;   but  I  am  far  from  altering  the  opinion  I 
have  already  owned,  and  cannot,  therefore,  acquiefce  to  the 
pretenlions  of  thofe  who,  under  the  umbrage  of  a  fuppofed 
Tcience  that  confiders  general  natures,  effences,  being  in  the 
abftradl,    and  fpirit  or  immaterial  fubftance,    would  place 
themfelves  in  a  rank  of  philofophical  precedence  above  thofe 
who  confider  corporeal   nature  in  the  feveral  phasnomena, 
and  would  control,    what  they  negleft,    particular  experi- 
miental  knowledge.   As  to  the  ontofophifts,  they  are  the  lineal 
defcendants  of  the  fchoolmen  ;  and  they  deal  like  their  pro- 
genitors in  little  elfe  than  hard  words  and  fuch  abftraft  ideas 
and  notions,   as   render  our  knowledge  neither  more  diftindl 
nor  more  extenlive,   but  ferve  to  perplex  it  and  to  invelope 
in  their  obfcurity  what  is  in  itfelf  very  plain.      I  fhall  negled: 
them  therefore,  as  the  reft  even  of  the  learned  world  appears. 
to  do.   The  example  I  am  to  produce,  under  this  head  of  hy- 
pothetical ideas  and  notions,  fhall  be  taken  from  thofe  philo- 
fophers  who  ufurp  and  appropriate  to  themfelves,  as  if  it  were 
their  peculiar  province,   the  dodirine  of  fpirits  and  fpiritual 
things ;   whereas  pneumatics  taken  in  this  fenfe,  if  they  are 
any  thing,  are  as  truly  objects  of  phyfics,  as  pneumatics,  taken 
in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  for  that  branch  of  natural  philofophy 
whofe  objecl  is  the  air  we  breathe.    This  diftindion,  however,, 
has  been  eftabliflied  ;  and  by  the  help  of  it,  whilft  naturalifts 
are  not  at  liberty  to  make  hypothefes  that  are  not  founded 
in  fome  degree  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  that  are  not 
liable  to  be  controled  by  it  in  all  their  parts  and  in  all  their 
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progrefs,  metaphyficians  are  left  at  liberty  to  frame  as  many 
fantaftical  fyftems  as  they  pleafe  on  ideas  and  notions  purely 
hypothetical,  without  any  regard  to  this  foundation,  or  this 
control,   as  we  obferved  juft  now. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  reflect  on  their  own  nature,  and 
on  that  of  all  the  bodies  which  furrounded  them,  they 
could  not  fail  to  obferve  folidity,  exteniion,  figure,  divifibi- 
lity,  and  mobility,  the  moft  apparent  properties  of  body  or 
matter.  As  little  could  they  fail  to  obferve  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds,  in  which  they  had  the  perceptions  of  thefe 
ideas,  and  to  frame  ideas  of  thought,  and  of  the  feveral  modes 
of  thinking,  particularly  of  that  which  has  the  power  of  be- 
cinning  motion.   None  ot  thefe  ideas  were  contained  in  their 
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ideas  of  body,  nor  neceffarily  connefted  with  them  :  and  that 
of  a  power  to  begin  motion,  which  they  obferved  to  be  in  the 
whole  animal  kind,  and  which  they  knew  confcioufly  to  be  the 
cffed:  of  thought,  muft  ftrike  them  as  a  fuperior  property  to 
that  of  mobility,  with  which  they  had  occaiion  to  compare 
it  every  inftant.  Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  they  knew, 
as  foon  as  they  began  to  philofophize,  all  the  perceivable  pro- 
perties of  matter,  they  concluded,  that  fuch  things  as  could 
•not  be  accounted  for  by  thefe,  were  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  properties  of  fome  unperceivable  or  unperceived  m.atter,  or 
elfe  by  the  properties  of  fom.e  other  fubftance.  The  firll  af- 
fumntion  was  that  of  the  m.oft  antient  philofophers  ;  the 
other  v.^as  made  much  later,  at  leaft  it  was  much  later  that 
extended  and  non-extended  fubftance  were  plainly  contra- 
difLinQ-uiilicd, 

Thus  the  diflinilion  of  body   and  foul  came  to  be  made 
and  eftablifhed  among  almoft  all  the  philofophers.      It  would 
be  tediou:,  even  to  run  over  the  confufed  notions  that  were  en- 
tertained 
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tertaincd  about  foul.  It  was  fire  ;  but  a  divine  fire  to  fomc  : 
it  was  air  to  others  :  a  fifth  element  to  others,  "  quintam 
'*  quandam  naturam  *,"  and  therefore  Aristotle  called  it 
by  a  new  name  entelekia,  to  fignify  a  certain  continued  and  per- 
petual motion.  "  Sic  ipfum  animum  cntelekian  appellat  no- 
**  vo  nomine,  quafi  quandam  continuatam  motionem  et  pe- 
"  rennem  -f ."  In  a  word,  it  was  fomcthing,  they  knew  not 
what,  which  they  thought  fit  to  call  breath  or  fpirit,  for  a 
reafon  obvious  enough  :  and  the  notion  of  it  anfwered  philo- 
fophical  purpofes,  in  metaphyfics,  juft  as  well  as  that  of  oc- 
cult qualities  anfwered  them  in  phyfics.  A  vaft  profufion  of 
fouls  followed.  They  were  created  by  the  exorbitant  power 
of  hypothefis  as  faft  and  as  often  as  they  were  wanted.  There 
was  an  univerfal  foul  common  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  cor- 
poreal being,  or  a  foul  of  the  world  ;  for  the  world  was,  in 
the  imagination  of  fome  of  the  antients,  a  great  animal,  and 
confifted,  like  the  animals  it  contains,  of  a  body  and  a  foul. 
There  were  particular  fouls  for  celeflial  and  terreftrial  bodies, 
a  foul  of  the  fun,  a  foul  of  every  ftar  and  planet,  a  vegeta- 
tive foul  for  plants,  a  fenfitive  foul  for  other  animals  ;  and  for 
man  there  was  an  ample  provifion  of  three,  of  the  two  laft 
and  of  a  rational  foul,  which  was  a  participation  of  the  Di- 
vine mind,  or  an  emanation  from  it,  or  an  infufion  out 
of  it. 

If  we  defcend  from  thofe  times  to  our  own,  we  fhall 
find  the  fame  hypothefis  maintained  with  a  little  lefs  confu- 
fion  of  opinions,  in  more  precife  and  uniform  terms  at  leaft, 
but  ftill  as  unintelligibly  as  ever.  Spinoza,  indeed,  ac- 
knowledged but  one  fubftance,  and  that  matter ;  as  abfurdly 
as  others  have  acknowledged  but  one  fubftance,  and  that  fpi- 
rit. On  the  principle  of  the  former,  the  vegetative,  the  fen- 
fitive, 
*  Tufc.  qiisell.  -j-  Ibid. 
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iitive,  and  even  the  rational  foul  can  be  nothing  elfe  than  mat- 
ter difFerently  fermented  and  fubtilized  in  fyftems  of  it  dif- 
ferently organized  ;  for  which  opinion  whatever  is  faid, 
fhould  be  faid,  and  might  be  faid,  without  admitting  the 
principle  of  Spinoza  in  it's  full  extent ;  without  fuppofing 
God  a  material  being,  from  whence  the  mod  abfurd  confe- 
quences  would  follow,  and  without  denying  his  exiflence, 
which  would  imply,  if  that  be  pofTible,  more.  But  the  ge- 
neral run  of  opinion  alTumes  the  foul  to  be  a  fpiritual  fub- 
ftance,  and  a  fpiritual  fubftance  to  be  unextendcd,  indiviiible, 
and  therefore  immortal.  Now  this  aflumption  helps  the  hy- 
pothefis  fo  little,  that  the  extravagancies  fancy  builds  on  it  are 
as  great,  and  the  difficulties  oppofed  to  it  perhaps  greater,  than 
when  the  foul  was  deemed  material  by  fome  Chriftian,  as  well 
as  Pagan  philofophers  ;  for  that  it  was  fo  your  learned  friends 
will  I  am  fure  confefs.  Many  notions,  extravagant  and  fan- 
taftical  to  the  utmoft,  might  be  cited.  Can  there  be  any  thing 
more  extravagant,  or  that  implies  contradidion  more  grofly  than 
to  divide  this  indivifible  fubftance,  like  the  myftic  divines,  who 
had  a  precedent  for  it  in  that  myftic  philofopher  Plato,  into 
an  upper  and  lower  part  ?  The  good  madmen  mean  well,  no 
doubt:  but  there  is  reafon  to  fufpcd  that,  among  their  difciples, 
the  lower  part  of  the  foul  and  the  body  are  much  defiled  by 
imagination  and  fenfation  too,  whilft  the  purity  of  the  up- 
per part,  where  the  underftanding  and  the  will  refide,  preferves 
the  confcience  in  a  moft  heavenly  tranquility. 

Should  you  objeft  to  this  inftance  of  extravagant  opinions, 
built  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  foul  confidered  as  a  fimple  un- 
extended  being  united  to  the  body,  becaufe  it  is  taken  from 
thofe  of  madmen  who  are  capable  of  framing  the  moft  extra- 
vagant and  falfeft  notions  on  the  moft  reaionable  and  evident 
principles ;  let  us  lay  afide  all  other  inftances,  and  produce  as 

the 
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the  moft  extravagant  of  all  that  wherein  every  man  who  deals 
in  theology  mad  or  fober  concurs ;  that  opinion  for  the  fake 
of  which  this  hypothefis  oi  the  foul  was  invented,  and  which 
is  as  little  reconcilcable  to  the  wifdom  of  God  and  to  the  mo- 
ral ideas  of  juftice  and  goodnefs,  as  thought  is  to  all  the  pro- 
perties that  we   know  of  matter.      The  human  foul  then, 
which  participates  of  the  divine  nature  by  emanation,  by  in- 
fufion,  or  by  fome  other  incompreheniible  a6t,  on  account  of 
v/hich  alone  we  are  faid  to  be  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
is  conhned  to  the  human  body,  and  is  diffufed  through  the 
whole  to  inform  and  to  govern  ;    or  has  a  principal  refidence, 
like  the  feat  of  empire,  in  the  pineal  gland,  or  in  that  part  of 
the  brain  where  I   have  read  that  there  is  a  fort  of  nervous 
juice,   the  fource  of  animal  fpirits,  of  a  moft  fragrant  fmell  ;. 
and  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  perfume  that  the  infpiring 
divinity  fpread  in  the  temples  where  oracles  were  delivered 
to  the  Pagans.      Whilft  the  foul  is  thus  immerfed  in  matter, 
the  luftre  of  it  is  obfcured  by  this  removal  from  it's  divine 
original.      The  force  and  energy  of  it  is  clogged,  nay  it  feems 
fines  the  fall  to  contract  an  inclination  to  corporeity,  and  to 
afUmilate  in  lome  fort  with  this  inferior  nature,  as  if  they 
were  homo2:eneous.      Our  firft  parents  received  from  fenlible 
objects,    arcer   their   fall,    fuch  ftrong  imprellions   and  fuch 
deep  traces   in  their   brains,    "  de  fi  grands  veftiges,   et  des 
"   traces  ii  profondes*,"    that  they  may  well   have  commu- 
nicated thefe  to  the  brains  of  all  their  defcendants.      Now  the 
thoughts  of  the  foul  being  neceflarily  conformable  to  the  traces 
that  are  in  the  brain,  it  is  you  fee  demonftrated  moft  meta- 
phyftcally,   that  in  this  relpedl  the  foul  is  dependent  on  the 
body,  and  it's  thoughts  and  inclinations  on  the  thoughts  and 
inclinations  of  thofe  who  begot  the  body  it  inhabits  in  a  per- 
petual gradation  of  generations  down  from  Adam  and  Eve, 
Tims  the  foul,  that  fpiritual  monarch  of  the  human  f^ftem,  is 
-    ;VoL.  III.  S  ff  fubjea 
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fubje£l  not  only  to  a  limitation  of  power,  but  to  a  determina- 
tion to  govern  ill.  The  foul  does  not  remain  long  indeed 
in  this  ftate,  becaufe  the  fyftem  it  governs  is  foon  diflblved 
by  death.  But  the  fhort  time  it  remains  in  it,  decides  of  it's 
flate  for  eternity.  It  feems  to  be  delivered  from  the  body, 
and  to  be  reftored  to  the  full  force  of  it's  nature  and  to  the 
free  exercife  of  it's  powers,  in  order  only  to  fuffer,  for  the 
moft  part,  during  an  eternity,  for  what  it  did  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  body  when  it  enjoyed  neither  during  a  moment. 
As  foon  as  philofophcrs  and  divines  are  able  to  reconcile  all 
this  to  their  ideas  ot  the  wifdom,  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God, 
the  hypothefis  will  be  no  longer  neceflary,  at  leaft  to  the 
former ;  iince  they  will  not  find  it  at  all  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  thought  to  their  ideas  of  the  properties  of  matter. 

The  tafk  would  be  endlefs,  and  I  fhall  neither  give  myfelf 
nor  you  the  trouble  to  enumerate  more  of  the  fantaftical  ideas, 
notions  and  opinions,  that  have  been  raifed  on  this  hypo- 
thefis of  a  fimple  immaterial  a6live  being,  which  underftands 
and  wills,  or  by  which  we  are  made  able  to  underftand  and 
will.  I  make  this  diflindlion,  becaufe  philofophcrs  who  fet 
out  from  the  fame  goal  take  very  different  ways  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  ideas  equally  fantaftical.  Some  of  them  banifii  out 
of  the  whole  extent  of  Being  every  thing,  except  ideas  and 
fpirit  v/hereof  we  can  have  no  idea,  and  which  is  only  known 
by  confcioufnefs.  Nothing  in  heaven  nor  earth,  none  of 
thofe  bodies  which  we  repute  to  be  fenfible  objed:s  have  any 
exiftence-  cat  of  fome  mind  or  other.  They  may  exift  eter- 
nally, and  be  always  actually  prefent  in  an  eternal  fpirit  j 
but  they  have  befides  this  no  exiftence,  except  one  that  is 
occafionally  comaiunicated.  They  exift  in  created  fpirits,, 
when  they  are  perceived  ;  and  they  ceafe  to  exift,  when  they 
are  not  perceived  there.  Other  philofophcrs  again  declare 
the  exiftence  of  body  hard  to  be  proved  ;  whilft  that  of  fpi- 
3  titi; 
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rit,  under  this  notion  of  it,  needs  no  proof  according  to 
them.  They  pretend  to  have  a  knowledge  of  immaterial 
fpirit  that  excludes  all  doubt,  and  they  affume  hypothetically 
that  there  is  fuch  an  entity  as  body,  which  is  the  very  re- 
verfe,  I  prefume,  of  the  moft  evident  di<5i:ates  of  common 
fenfe.  But  however,  on  this  bold  afTumption  that  there  is 
fuch  a  being  as  body,  they  proceed  to  account  for  the  union 
of  the  foul  with  body  on  one  hand,  and  with  God  on  the 
other  ;  and  fo  multiplying  hypothetical  ideas  one  on  an- 
other, they  open  a  fantaftical  fcene  of  fcience  wherein  every 
man's  imagination  (for  every  man  has  the  fame  right  to  ima- 
gine) is  his  fole  guide,  and  wherein  it  is  plain  from  their  ex- 
travagant writings  that  they  have,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  they  can  have,   no  other  guide. 

Des  Cartes,  who  might  not  fo  much  as  dream  perhaps 
that  philofophers  would  fet  themfelves  in  good  earneft  to 
banifh  body  out  of  the  univerfe  and  the  univerfe  with  it, 
affirmed  two  fubftances,  one  whofe  effence  is  extenfion,  and 
to  which  all  the  modifications  of  extenfion  belong,  and  one 
v.'hofe  effence  is  thought,  and  to  which  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  thinking  belong.  Now  both  thefe  definitions  are 
(o  evidently  falfe  that  every  man  may  know  them  to  be 
fo  who  confiders  them  without  philofophical  prejudice,  of 
all  prejudices  the  ftrongeft.  How  ftrong  it  is,  appears  in 
this  very  inflance  ;  for  when  Des  Cartes  affirmed  extenfion 
alone  to  be  the  eflence  of  body,  he  was  led  by  his  philofophi- 
cal prejudices  to  affirm  an  identical  propofition  and  to  beg  a 
queftion.  He  affirmed  that  body  is  body,  for  he  fuppofed 
the  plenum.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  feparate  body  in  our  ideas 
from  extenfion,  neither  can  we  conceive  body  exclufively  of 
folidity.  But  we  can  feparate  extenfion  from  folidity  in  our 
ideas ;   and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  if  it  be  a  good 
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argument  "  that  fpirit  is  different  from  body,  becaufe  think- 
*'  ing  includes  not  the  idea  of  extenfion  in  it,  fpace  or  ex- 
*'  tenlion  alone  is  not  body,  becaufe  it  includes  not  the  idea 
*'  of  folidity  in  it."  In  fhort,  they  are  fo  evidently  diftind: 
ideas  that  he  who  confounds  them  in  words  muft  difcern 
their  difference  in  his  underftanding,  whether  he  will  or  no. 
The  difference  is  fo  evident,  that  if  the  plenum  was  admitted, 
and  pure  fpace  rejeded,  yet  ffill  the  definition  of  the  Carte- 
Hans  would  be  imperfed: ;  for  the  effence  of  body,  through- 
out this  imaginary  plenum,  could  not  be  extenfion  alone. 
Solidity  could  not  be  baniflied  out  of  it,  but  extenfion  would 
continue  to  include  folidity,  as  folidity  is  allowed  to  include 
extenfion  ;  and  extenfion  and  folidity  would  be  two  diftind 
ideas,  but  two  effential  properties  of  the  fame  fubftance 
ftill. 

.  The  definition  of  thinking  fubflance  is  not  truer  than  this 
of  extended  fubftance,  and  the  falfity  of  it  is  obvious  to  con- 
ftant  experience.  That  we  live,  and  move,  and  think  ac- 
cording to  certain  human  modes  of  thinking,  and  that  there 
mufi;  be  fomething  in  the  conflitution  of  our  fyftem  of  being 
beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter  to  produce  fuch  phce- 
nomena  as  thefe,  are  undeniable  truths.  But  here  certaixity 
ends.  What  that  fomething  is  we  know  not,  and  furely  it 
is  time  we  fhould  be  convinced  that  we  cannot  know  it. 
Thankfulnefs  and  modeffy  would  become  us  better  than  phi- 
lofophical  and  theological  affurance :  thankfulnefs,  v/hen 
we  look  up  to  the  great  Author  of  ail  natures  for  railing  ours 
either  in  kind  or  in  degree  above  that  of  any  other  animal  ; 
and  modefly,  when  we  look  down  on  ourfelves  to  avow  our 
ignorance.  Inflead  of  thi?,  vanity  and  prefumption  deter- 
mine philofophers  to  conclude,  that  fince  they  cannot  account 
for  the  pha^Jionicna  oi  the  mind,  by  what  they  kncv,-  very 
3  fuperfLcially 
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fuperficially  of  folid  extended  fubftance,  this  mind  miifl:  be 
fome  other  fubftance.  On  this  foundation  they  rcafon  ad- 
mirably well  a  priori,  and  prove  with  much  plaufibility  that 
this  mind,  this  foul,  this  fpirit,  is  not  material  and  is  immortal. 
In  the  fame  manner  they  proceed,  and  well  they  may,  to 
prove  any  thing  that  metaphylics  and  theology  want  to  have 
proved.  But  this  foundation  is  an  affumption  that  cannot 
ftand  an  examination  a  poflcriori,  and  that  if  it  could  ftand 
it  would  carry  us  but  one  ftep  forward  in  knowledge  ;  for  if 
nothing  which  is  an  objedt  of  real  knowledge  could  be  op- 
pofed  to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  this  fubftrince, 
the  infuperable  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  action  of 
mind  on  body,  and  of  body  on  mind,  that  are  reciprocally 
and  in  their  turns  both  adive  and  pafTive,  would  ftop  our 
philofophical  enquiries.  The  divine  alone  would  have  made 
a  ftep  fufficient  tor  his  purpofe.  Thus  do  the  reputed  maf- 
ters  of  human  reaion  advance  propofttions  as  demonftrated 
truths,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  a  tolerable  hypo- 
thefts.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  aftirm  like  them.  I  muft 
prove  what  I  fay,  by  appealing  to  that  criterion  of  truth, 
from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  to  clear  and  determinate  ideas 
duly  abftrafted  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
Now  this,    I  think,   it  will  not  be  hard  to  do. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  deny  the  poftible  exiftence  of  fpiritual, 
that  is,  according  to  the  prefent  notion,  of  immaterial  be- 
ings. I  have  no  more  right  to  deny  that  there  are  fuch, 
than  the  perfons  juft  mentioned  have  to  affirm  it.  God 
alone,  the  Author  of  all  beings,  knows  how  many  different 
kinds  of  iubftances,  how  many  various  forts  of  beings  his 
omnipotent  will  has  made  to  exift.  But  this  I  fay,  that  we 
have  not  the  fame  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  unextended  and 
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fpiritual,  as  we  have  of  extended  and  folid  fubftance.  We 
have  not  the  fame  proof,  becaufe  we  have  not  the  fame  know-^ 
ledge  on  which  to  ground  any.  We  guefs  probably,  if  you 
pleafe,  from  what  we  obferve  of  our  own  minds  that  one 
exifts ;  but  we  know  as  certainly,  as  God  has  given  us  the 
means  of  knowing  outward  objects,  that  the  other  exifts. 
The  ideas  we  receive  by  refle6lion  are  in  this  cafe  and  in  this 
refpe^l  equivocal,  they  do  not  reach  up  to  the  apparent  na- 
ture of  the  fubftance  that  caufes  them.  But  the  ideas  we 
receive  from  fenfation  are  not  fo  ;  they  do  reach  up  to  the 
apparent  nature  of  the  fubftance  that  caufes  them.  The  for- 
mer do  not  fo  much  as  conftitute  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  a 
nominal  eflence  :  the  latter  do.  There  are  many  queftions 
to  be  afked,  no  doubt,  concerning  body,  which  it  is  impofti- 
ble  to  anfwer,  as  well  as  concerning  fpirit ;  becaufe  we  are 
made  incapable  of  knov/ing  the  real  eflence  of  any  fubftance: 
and  if  there  was  no  other  dift'erence,  we  might  as  well  affirm 
the  exiftence  of  immaterial  as  of  material  fubftance.  But 
there  is  another  difference  ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
hinted  it,    I  muft  explain  it. 

Mr.  Locke  takes  much  pains  to  fhew,  that  the  notion  of 
fpirit  involves  no  more  difficulty  nor  obfcurity  in  it  than  that 
of  body  *  :  ?.nd  yet  1  think  I  can  make  him  prove  the  con  - 
trary  for  me,  and  fhew  againft  his  own  affertion,  that  we 
have  "  more  and  clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body 
*'  than  we  have  belonging  to  immaterial  fpirit."  Primary 
ideas  are  the  ideas  of  luch  qualities  as  exift  always  in  the  fub- 
ftance to  which  they  belong,  whether  they  are  perceived  cr 
not.  They  are,  therefore,  eflential  to  it,  and  producSlive,  by 
their  operations,  of  thofe  fecondary  qualities  w^hich  may  be 
fald  only  to  exift  in  our  perceptions  of  them.  Of  the  firft 
fort  are  folidity  and  extenfion,    to  mention  no  others,   the 
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primary  qualities,  and  in  our  ideas  tlie  ciTence  of  matter,  of 
which  we  can  frame  no  conception  exckifively  of  them.  Thcfe 
notions  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Locke,  and  they  lead  me  to 
afk  what  the  primary  ideas  are  of  fpirit  or  immaterial  fub- 
ftance  ?  The  primary  idea  or  the  efi'ence  of  it  is  thought;  as 
body  is  the  extended,  this  is  the  thinking  fubftance,  fays  Des 
Cartes.  Thought  then,  a6lual  thought,  is  the  effence  of  the 
foul  or  fpirit,  and  by  confequence  fo  infeparable  from  it  that 
we  cannot  conceive  the  foul  or  fpirit  to  exifl:  feparately  from, 
or  exclufively  of  thought.  But  this  I  know  to  be  untrue  : 
and  I  may  well  own,  fince  Locke  has  owned  the  fame,  that 
I  have  "  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls  that  does  not  perceive  itfelf 
*'  always  to  contemplate  ideas."  I  diftinguifh  very  well  be- 
tween being  afleep  and  being  awake.  I  continue  to  live,  but 
not  to  think  during  the  foundeft  fleep,  and  the  faculties  of  my 
foul  and  body  awake  together.  Thus  evidently  do  I  know, 
that  thought  is  no  more  the  effence  of  foul  than  motion  of 
body  :   and  if  thought  is  not  fo,   I  afk  what  is  ? 

Body  is  capable  of  receiving  and  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe;  but  without  folidity  and  extenfion  it  would  be  capa- 
ble of  neither.  Thought,  not  being  the  effence  of  the  foul,, 
can  be  nothing  but  an  adion  of  it,  and  thus  far  anfwers  mo- 
tion in  body.  But  what  is  it  then  which  anfwers  folidity  and 
extenl^on,  and  is  the  primary  quality  of  fpirit  ?  Is  it  imma- 
teriality? Is  it  the  negation  of  material  effence?  No  man  will,. 
I  prefume,  give  fo  filly  an  anfwer.  At  leaft  no  man  who 
does,  muft  expe6l  a  reply.  He  who  affirms,  that  the^-e  is  in 
the  compofition  of  the  human  fyftem,  a  fubftance  to  which 
cogitability  belongs,  as  well  as  a  fubftance  to  which  mobility 
belongs,  muft  have  ideas  of  the  firft^of  thefe  fubftances  prior 
in  the  order  of  nature  to  that  of  it's  cogitability,  as  he  has- 
ideas  of  th.e  fecond  prior  in  the  fame  order  to  that  of  it's  mo- 
bility 5 
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bility  ;  or  he  muft  talk  at  random,  and  affirm  what  he  does 
not  know.  His  fuppofed  diftincl  fubflance  muft  /ink  into 
nothing,  or  be  confounded  with  the  other  ;  for  it  will  coft  a 
reafonable  mind  much  lefs  to  affume,  that  a  fubftance  known 
by  fome  of  it's  properties  may  have  others  that  are  unknown, 
and  may  be  capable,  in  various  fyftems,  of  operations  quite 
inconceivable  by  us,  according  to  the  dcligns  of  Infinite  Wif- 
dom,  than  to  affume  that  there  is  a  fubftance  concerning 
which  men  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  it  is,  but  merely 
what  it  is  not. 

It  may  be  faid,  Locke  has  faid  it,  that  we  know  no  more 
-  of  the  folid  than  of  the  thinking  thing,  nor  how  we  are  ex- 
tended than  how  we  think.      But  the  compariion  is  improper, 
and  unfair.      It  is  improper,   becaufe  it  compares  the  opera- 
tion of  an  affumed  fubftance  with  the  known  properties  of  a 
real  fubftance.      It  is  unfair,  becaufe  it  Aides  over  and  evades 
the  obieftion  that  v/e  have  not  a  pofitivc  idea  of  any  one  pri- 
mary property  of  fpirit,  or  at  leaft  that  if  cogitability  be  fuch 
a  primary  quality,  this  definition  of  the  foul  is  no  better  than 
that  of  a  moveable  fubftance  would  be,  if  it  was  given  as  the 
full  dciinition  of   body.      But  befides,   tho'  the  cohelion  of 
the  folid  particles  of  body  be  not  fufficiently  accounted  lor  by 
the  preffure  of  the  air,  or  of  any  ambient  fluid,  and  tho'  that 
fceming  property  of  matter,  which  is  called  for  want  ox  a  bet- 
ter name  attradtion,   be  not  yet  perhaps  enough  eftablifhed  ; 
yet  v/e  have  a  very  clear  idea  of   cohciion  in  it's  effects,   by 
which  infcnfible  atoms  are  lo  united  and  held  together,  that 
the  bodies  they  compofe  become  fenhble  to  us,   and  give  us 
the  ideas  of  folidity  and  exteniion.      Flave  we  any  knowledge 
proportionable  to  this,  as  imperfcd:  as  it  is,  of  foul  under  the 
notion  of  an  immaterial  Ipirit?   It  cannot  be  faid  that  we  have. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  without  prclump- 
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tion  agalnft  two  of  the  greateft  men  of  their  age,  againft 
Des  Cartes,  that  thinking  is  not  the  efTence  of  the  foul ; 
and  againft  Locke,  that  a  folid  extended  fubftance  is  not 
quite  fo  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  immaterial 
one. 

But  Locke,  much  lefs  dogmatical  than  Des  Cartes,  how 
far  foever  he  favored  the  reigning  opinion,  or  thought  it  ne- 
cefTary  for  him  to  keep  meafures  with  thofe  who  fupport 
it,  was  far  from  alTerting  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  He 
found  inducements  of  probability  to  this  and  to  the  contrary 
opinion,  certainty  of  demonftration  for  neither  *.  When  he 
is  to  fhew  that  our  knowledge  is  narrower  and  more  con- 
fined than  our  ideas,  he  brings  the  inftance  of  thefe  two,  ol 
matter  and  thinking,  and  of  the  impoffibility  of  knowing  by 
the  contemplation  of  them,  or  by  any  other  way,  except  by 
revelation,  whether  that  which  thinks  in  us  be  not  material. 
He  fees  "  no  contradidion  in  if,  that  the  firft  eternal  think- 
"  ing  Being  fhould,  it  he  pleafed,  give  to  certain  fyftems  of 
**  created  fenfelefs  matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks  ht, 
"  fome  degrees  of  fenfe,  perception  and  thought."  He  en- 
deavors to  guard  againft  theological  cholcr,  by  urging  "  that 
"  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  fe- 
*'  cured  without  philofophical  proofs  of  the  foul's  immate- 

*'  riality,  fince  it  is  evident  that  he  who  made  us fenfible, 

"  intelligent  beings  can,"  and  he  adds,  "  will  reftore  us  to 
"  the  like  ftate  of  fenftbility  in  another  world."  But  all  this 
precaution  could  not  fave  him  from  the  joint  attacks  of  phi- 
lofophers  and  of  divines,  not  very  orthodox  on  other  points. 
They  -f-  have  inftfted,  fince  thought  is  not  the  effence  ot 
matter,   nor  an  attribute  of  matter  neither,   in  as   much  as 

*  Effay,  1.  4.  c.  3.  -f-  Leibnitz,  Wollaston,  Sec. 
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it  does  not  flow  neceflarily  from  that  eflence,  it  cannot 
have  been  communicated  nor  fuperadded  even  by  omni- 
potence to  any  fyftem  of  matter ;  becaufe  effences  are  un- 
changeable, and  attributes  uncommunicable  ;  fo  that  matter 
cannot  be  made  to  think.  The  moment  any  fyftem  be- 
gins to  think,  it  ceafes  to  be  material :  and  that  which  was  mat- 
ter becomes  a  fubftance  of  another  kind.  In  fine,  that  it  is  non- 
fenfe  to  affert  that  God  *'  can  *  fuperadd  a  faculty  of  thinking 
"  to  incoeitativity,  of  acting  freely  to  neceflity,  and  fo  onf.'* 

It 

*  Rel.  of  Nat.  delineated,  §.  9. 

■f  Since  it  has  been  obferved  on  this  occafion,  in  how  trifling  a  manner  the  pre- 
tended mafters  of  abftraft  reafoning  lubjed  the  reality  of  things  to  words  ;  it  inay 
not  be  improper  to  obferve  another  fallacy  that  runs  through  all  their  difcourfes, 
concerning  the  thinking  fubftance. 

When  we  know  with  certainty  that  any  being  exifts,  many  doubts  may  be 
raifed,  we  may  endeavor  to  folve  them  by  hypothefes,  and  we  may  endeavor  it 
in  vain  :  but  Itill  they  will  be  no  more  than  difficulties  to  the  folution  of  which 
cur  knowledge  does  not  extend.  The  known  truth  will  remain  unlhaken.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  afTume  on  probable  arguments  that  any  being  exifts,  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  arife  are  real  objeitfions  •,  becaufe  they  are  probable 
arguments  oppofed  to  probable  arguments,  and  the  whole  being  hypothefis,  the 
whole  may  be  fhaken. 

Theists  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme,  infinite,  all-perfe<5l  Being. 
Atheifts  cavil  ;  and,  tho'  they  cannot  unravel  the  demonftration,  they  oppofe 
doubts  and  difficulties,  as  if  probable  arguments,  fuppofing  thefe  to  be  fuch, 
could  prevail  againft  demonftration.  Tlicir  proceeding  is  abfurd  :  and  reafon  is 
evidently  on  the  fide  of  the  theift.  But  now,  are  they,  who  aflert  a  diftinft 
thinking  fubftance  united  in  the  human  fyftem,  to  a  material  unthinking  fub- 
ftance, in  the  cafe  of  tiie  thcifts  ?  Are  they  who  deny  this,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
atheifts  ?  Certainly  not.  The  forir.er,  except  a  few  who  are  in  the  height  of  a 
metaphyfical  delirium,  do  not  pretend  that  they  can  demonftrate  by  reafon  what 
they  maintain,  and  yet  they  argue  as  if  they  had  made  this  demonftration. 
This  is  the  fallacy  I  mean :  and  I  need  not  go  far  to  feek  an  inftance  of  it,  fince 
I  find  one  in  the  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  that  follows  the  paflage  I  have 
quoted. 

This  folemn  author  then,  in  his  third  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
drops  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  immaterial  or  not,  on  which  he  had  pronounced 
fo  dogmatically  a  few  pages  before,  and  afks,  only  by  way  of  objection,  "  whe-- 
*'  ther  that  foul,  be  it  what  it  will,  which  ceafes  to  think  when  the  body  is  not 

7  "  fitly 
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It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  in  thefe  and  other  common-place 
reafonings  on  the  fame  fubjedl  there  is  more  prefumption,  or 

trifling 

'*  fitly  difpofed,  can  think  at  all  when  the  body  is  quite  difTolved  ? "  Now  to  this 
qiieftion  he  propofes  to  give  an  anfwer,  of  which  he  (peaks  modeftly  and  diffi- 
dently, and  yet  prefumes  it  may  be  turned  "  even  into  an  argument  for  the  im- 
"  mortality  of  the  foul." 

This  anfwer  comes  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  firing  of  fuppofitions.  He, 
who  fays  that  the  power  of  thinking  is  a  faculty  fuperadded  by  the  Creator  to 
certain  fyftems  of  matter  in  various  degrees  and  proportions,  affumes  indeed,  but 
he  aflumes  conformably  to  the  phenomena.  He,  who  fays  tliat  thought  is  the 
eflence  of  a  diftindt  llibflance  united  to  certain  fyftems  of  matter,  becaufe  he  can- 
not conceive  how  matter  can  be  made  capable  of  thinking  even  by  omnipo- 
tence, afllimes  without  any  fupport  from  the  pha^nomena,  nay  even  in  an  appa- 
rent contradiction  to  them.  Every  inftance,  therefore,  of  this  contradiftion  is  a 
good  argument  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  againft  the  latter  opinion.  No  mat- 
ter. The  pneumatic  philofopher  proceeds  as  if  his  firft  propofition  was  proved, 
and  he  had  only  a  few  difficulties  to  remove  rather  than  obje6lions  to  refute,  as 
if  his  doctrine  wanted  only  to  be  explained.  He  explains  it  no  more,  than  he 
invented  it,  on  the  foundation  of  that  which  adlually  is,  but  on  what  he  thinks 
may  be  ;  and  fo  he  may  argue  on,  if  he  finds  men  idle  enough  to  dilpute  mucli 
with  him,  as  long  as  his  imagination  can  fupply  fantaftic  ideas  and  notions. 

Th2  very  queftion  whether  the  "  foul,  which  ceafes  to  think  when  the  body 
"  is  not  fitly  difpofed,  can  think  at  all  when  the  body  is  quite  diflblved,"  fup- 
pofes  that  tliere  is  a  foul,  that  is,  a  diftinft  fubftance  united  to  it,  tho'  this 
neither  has  been,  nor  can  be  proved.  The  anfwer  fets  out  by  fuppofing  that  this 
diftincl  fubftance  is  a  limited  being,  limited,  obftru6ted,  clogged  by  the  body. 
Even  here  we  might  interrupt  this  licentious  maker  of  hypothefes,  and  infift  that  it  is 
not  congruous  to  reafon  to  afi'ume  that  a  fubftance,  which  is  immaterial  according 
to  him,  which  has  none  above  it  except  the  fubftance  of  God  himlclt  according  to 
St.  Austin,  and  by  which  we  are  made  after  the  image  of  God  according  to  all 
thofe  who  maintain  the  fame  do6trine,  for  he  muft  not  be  iuffered  to  Aide  over 
any  of  his,  or  their  extravagant  aflertions — is  limited,  obftrudted,  clogged  by  that 
material  fubftance  by  which  we  are  allied  to  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and  made  after 
the  image  of  other  animals. 

But  to  pafs  by  this,  the  foul  then  is  "  limited,  it's  aftivity  and  faculties  being 
"  more  obftrufted  and  clogged  at  one  time  than  another,  and  moft  of  all  in  fleep, 
"  or  a  deliquium."  The  eyes,  the  two  windows  of  it's  prifon,  are  {hut,  and  the 
nerves  which  receive  the  impreffions  of  outward  objedls,  and  convey  fenfations  to 
the  foul,  are  benumbed.  This  branch  of  knowledge  is  cut  off,  therefore  in 
fuch  circumftances,  and  thought  cannot  be  exercifed  on  objects  that  do  not  prc- 
fent  themfelves  to  the  foul.     But  why  then  is  it  not  exercifed  on  the  ideas  and 

T  t  t  2  notioni. 
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trifling  and  playing  with  words  in  a  folemn  dogmatical  tone. 
They  amoulit  to  no  more  than  this.     We  metaphyflcians  and 

ontofophifts 

notions  that  the  foul  is  poffefied  of  ah-eady,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  it  has 
no  need  of  fenfe  ;  fo  much  otherwife,  that  detached  from  fenfe,  and  wrappecJ 
in  pure  intelledt,  the  foul  meditates  and  reafons  with  greater  intenfenefs  and  clear- 
nefs  about  thefe  abilradl  ideas  and  notions  ? 

If  you  afk  this  queftion,  you  will  be  anfwered  by  other  fuppofitions.  You  will 
be  told  that  the  ufe  of  words  is  neceflary  even  in  abftraft  meditation,  that  this  fi- 
lent  language  depends  on  memory,  and  that  memoiy  depends  on  certain  tracks 
which  are  made  on  the  brain.  You  will  be  told  that  thefe  tracks  are  the  charac- 
ters of  that  book  wherein  the  foul  muft  read  to  tliink  in  this  manner  ;  and  that 
when  the  characters  are  overcall  by  vapors,  or  any  other  way  darkened,  the  foul 
can  read  them  no  more  till  the  cloud  is  difpelled.  You  may  ob;e£t  that  thinking 
cannot  be,  on  this  hypothefis,  the  effence  of  the  foul,,  or  that  the  foul  muft  ceafe 
to  be  what  it  is  every  time  we  fall  into  found  deep,  or  faint  entirely  into  a  deli- 
quium,  and  return  to  be  what  it  was  before,  every  time  we  awake  or  come  out 
of  the  deliquium  •,  which  differs  little  from  affliming  a  perpetual  creation  of  fouls 
every  twenty-four  hours  at  leaft.  There  is  fomething  fo  very  ridiculous  in  this  no- 
tion, that  I  Ihould  be  afhamed  to  mention  it,  if  it  did  not  follow  neceflarily  that  of  a- 
fubftance  whofe  eifence  is  thought  and  who  does  not  always  think,  and  if  it  was 
not  of  ufe  to  fliew  in  every  inftance,  as  it  occurs,  the  monftrous  abfurdities  ia 
which  the  reafonings  of  thefe  metaphyficians  are  apt  to  terminate. 

The  metaphyfician  we  have  to  deal  with  here  fcreens  himfelf  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  this  abfurdity,  as  well  as  he  can,  by  a  change  of  terms.  He  aiTerts  only 
that  the  foul  preferves  a  capacity  of  thinking  "■  even  in  thofe  circumftances  in 
"  which  it  thinks  no  more  than  if  the  body  was  deftroyed  r"  And  from  hence 
he  aflumes,  that  "  it  may,  and  will  preierve  this  capacity  when  the  body  is  de- 
"  ftroyed,  cut  to  pieces,  or  mouldered  to  duft."  He  alTerts  the  firft  on  the  evi- 
dence of  tlie  phrenomena.  He  affumes  the  laft  without  any  poffible  evidence  from 
them,  nay  with  a  ftrong  prefumption  derived  from  them  againft  him.  Whilft  we 
are  alive  we  preferve  the  capacity  of  thinking,  I  ftiould  rather  call  it  the  faculty, 
juft  as  we  preferve  the  faculty  of  moving  and  other  faculties  plainly  corporeal-^ 
fubject  alike  to  many  impediments  and  many  infirmities  of  the  body,  in  which  the 
faculty  of  thinking  has  the  largeft  fhare,  as  it  might  be  fhewn  in  various  inftances, 
in  that  of  m.adnefs  particularly.  When  we  are  dead,  all  thefe  faculties  are  dead 
with  us  :  and  the  fole  difference  that  we  make  in  our  judgments  of  the  one  and 
the  other  arifes  from  hence,  that  we  imagine  the  capacity  or  faculty  of  thinking 
to  belong  to  a  fubftance  diftinft  from  the  body,  concerning  which  the  phenomena 
can  fhew  us  nothing  after  death  •,  and  concerning  which  by  confequence  metaphy- 
ficians and  divines  think  themfclves  at  liberty  to  fay  whatever  tliey  pleafe.  You 
would  fmile,  if  you  heard  any  one  fay,  that  the  man  who  has  preferved  the  fa- 
7  culty- 
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,.j 
ontofophifts  have  fixed  the  offence  of  matter.      It  can  be  no 

other  than  it  is  reprefented  in  our  abftradt  ideas,  thofe  eternal 

natures 

culty  of  walking,  after  having  loft  and  recovered  frequently  the  ufe  of  his  legs, 
will  for  this  realbn  walk,  eternally.  But  you  hearken  very  gravely  when  you  hear 
another  fay,  on  as  little  knowledge,  that  he  will  think  eternally  ;  becaule  he  haf 
preferved  the  capacity  of  thinking,  after  lofing  it  in  the  whole  or  in  parr  on  ib 
many  occafions. 

How  much  ibever  we  may  deem  the  thinking  and  unthinking  fubftance  to  be 
diitindl  in  nature,  ftill  it  will  be  true  that  thefe  affumed  fouls  were  given  to  in- 
form bodies,  and  thertby  complete  the  human  fyftem.  The  fyftem  would  be  toa 
imperfeft  to  anfwer  any  conceivable  purpofe  of  making  it,  if  either  of  them  was 
wanting.  Without  thinking,  the  body  would  be  unable  to  begin  motion,  and  ta 
perform  many  neceffary  corporeal  operations.  Without  a  body,  the  foul  would  be. 
unable  to  acquire  the  firft  elements  of  knowledge,  the  materials  of  thought.  In 
fhcrt,  neither  of  them  could  cxift,  and  aft  in  a  ilate  of  total  feparation  from  the 
other.  WoLLASTON  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he  fuppofes  it,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  that  the  foul  does  not  ceafe  to  exitt  wiien  the  body  does,  notwithftanding 
this  admiffion,  he  retails  to  his  readers  an  old  trite  chimera  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
lophy,  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  He  aflumes,  that  the  foul  has  another 
body  befides  this  which  periflres.  "  Some  fine  vehicle  that  dwells  with  it  in  the 
"  brain,  and  goes  off  with  it  at  death."  This  innermoft  body,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  fhirt  of  the  foul,  receives  impreffions  from  the  outward  body,, 
which  may  be  compared  to  it's  great  coat :  and  as  thofe  imprcfnons  of  fenfible  ob- 
je(5ls  are  communicated  to  the  fiiirt,  fo  the  fhirt  communicates  them  to  the  foul, 
who  fits  enveloped  in  it  in  the  brain.  On  the  other  fide  reciprocally,  the  foul  be- 
ing thus  put  into  motion  produces  motion  in  the  "  contiguous  fpuits  and  nervcs- 
"  by  moving  it's  own  vehicle,  and  fo  moves  the  body."  When  the  great  coat, 
is  worn  out,  or  deft:royed  by  any  accident,  the  foul  flies  in  it's  fhirt  away  into  the 
open  fields  of  heaven,  and  thus  undrefied  as  it  were,  the  impreffions  that  were 
made  mediately  by  the  nerves  are  made  immediately  on  it  :  thus  it  becomes,  "  as. 
"  it  were,  all  eye  to  vifible  objefts,  and  all  ear  to  audible,  and  lb  on." 

I  MIGHT  have  explained  this  hypothefis  further,  with  iMr.  Wollaston's  help,  but 
my  patience  would  not  ferve  me  •,  tho'  he  tliinks  it  contains  nothing  impofTible, 
and  therefore  nothing  but  what  may  be.  Many  things  are,  he  fays  very  truly,  by 
ways  which  we  do  not,  nor  can  underftand^  But  then  this  plea  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  every  cafe  ahke ;  for  if  it  was,  it  would  go  a  great  v.ay  to  fcrcen  tlie 
falfe  theories  which  philofophers  are  apt  to  frame  both  in  phyfics  and  metaphyfics. 
A  primum  mobile,  an  element  of  fire,  were  names  invented  to  fignify  things 
which  have  no  exiftence  •,  and  fuch  was  the  word  foul,  perhaps,  in  philolophical 
confideration,  if  we  take  it  not  for  a  faculty  fuperacded  to  the  hitman  corporeal 
fyfliem,  but  for  a  dillind  fubftance  united  to  it,  and  co-operating  with  it.    But- 
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natures  independent  of  God  himfelf.  If  you  fuppofe  it  mo- 
dified or  mixed  in  any  fyftem,  fo  as  to  be  no  longer  inert  and 
fenfelcfs,  it  is  no  longer  conformable  to  our  ideas  :  it  is  there- 
fore  no  longer  matter,  fuch  as  it  came  out  of  the  region  of 
poflibility  into  that  of  aduality  ;  it  is  another  fubftance,  and 
muft  be  called  by  another  name.  God  cannot  make  our  ideas 
of  incogitativity  to  be  ideas  of  thinking,  nor  our  ideas  of  ne~ 
ceflity  to  be  ideas  of  acting  freely.  To  fuch  reafoners  it  would 
be,  I  think,  fufficient  to  fay  ;  learn  that  human  knowledge  is 
derived  from  exiftence  :  and  that  to  be  real,  it  mufl  be  con- 
formable to  things  as  they  exift.  Conform  your  ideas,  there- 
fore, to  them,  and  pretend  no  longer  to  control  or  to  deter- 
mine particular  exiftence  by  abftrafl  notions.  As  long  as 
matter  is  fenfelefs  and  inert,  it  is  not  a  thinking  fubftance, 
nor  ought  to  be  called  fo.   But  when,  in  any  fyftem  of  it,  the 

effential 

metaphyfical  figments  impofe  longer  than  phyfical  -,  becaufe  there  is  more  room  for 
Wollaston's  plea,  and  becaule  hypothefes  may  be  heaped  on  hypotheles  with  lels 
control  in  one,  than  in  tlie  other. 

I  MIGHT  add,  that  this  figment  of  a  foul,  if  it  be  a  figment,  received  (trength 
from  the  luperftitious  theology  of  the  heathens.  Nothing  can  confirm  and  confe- 
crate  notions,  however  erroneous,  fo  much  :  and  this  philofophical  notion  was  in- 
corporated into  theology  from  the  firft.  Legiflators  and  magiftrates,  poets  and 
priefts,  as  well  as  philofophers,  enforced  it  with  all  their  authority :  and  the  event 
has  been  a  proof  of  this  great  truth,  that  "  the  underftanding  is  as  fubjeft  to  the 
*'  imprefTions  of  fancy,  as  to  thofe  of  vulgar  notions  *." 

I  MIGHT  obferve  further  how  little  it  became  Wollaston,  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  thinking  is  a  faculty  added  by  the  Creator  to  certain  fyftems  of  matter  -, 
becaufe  he  could  not  reconcile  this  opinion  to  his  idea  of  matter,  tho'  this  opi- 
nion is  conformable  to  all  the  phaenomena  of  the  mind  ;  how  little,  I  fay,  it  became 
him,  and  mull  become  any  other  man  who  reafons  in  the  fame  way,  to  urge  in  de- 
fence of  all  his  hypothefes  and  paradoxes,  that  many  things  are  by  ways  which  we 
cannot  underftand. 

But  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  about  fuch  difcourfe  as  would  convince  you,  if 
you  heard  it  at  Monroe's,  that  the  philofopher  who  held  it  was  a  patient  of  the 
dodor,  not  yet  perfedly  reftored  to  his  fcnfcs. 
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effentlal  properties,  extenfion,  folidity,  &c.  are  maintained,  * 
that  fyftem  is  material  ftill,  though  it  become  a  fenfitive  plant, 
a  reafoning  elephant,  $t  a  refining  metaphydcian.  It  would 
be  nonfenle  to  alTert,  what  no  man  does  affert,  that  the  idea 
of  incogitativity  can  be  the  idea  of  thinking  ;  but  it  is  non- 
fenfe,  and  fomething  worfe  than  nonfenfe,  to  aflert  what  you 
affert,  that  God  cannot  give  the  faculty  ot  thinking,  a  faculty 
in  the  principle  of  it  entirely  unknown  to  you,  to  fyftems  of 
matter  whofe  ejGTential  properties  are  folidity,  exteniion,  &c. 
not  incogitativity.  This  term  of  negation  can  be  no  morq  the 
eifence  ot  matter  than  that  other  immateriality  can  be  the  ef- 
fence  of  fpirit.  Our  ideas  of  folidity  and  extcnfion  do  not 
include  the  idea'  of  thought,  neither  do  they  include  that 
of  motion  ;  but  they  exclude  neither  :  and  the  arguments 
you  draw  from  the  diviiibility  of  matter  againft  it's  cogita- 
bility,  which  you  deny,  might  be  not  ill  employed  againfb 
it's  mobility  which  you  admit,   as  I  fuppofe. 


SECT.      IX. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  boafted  fcience  about  foul  or 
fpirit  has  not  the  merit  even  of  a  good  hypothefis,  tho'  it  pre- 
tends to  be  demonftrated.  You  may  perhaps  begin  to  think 
fo.  But  in  order  to  be  the  more  convinced  of  this,  it  may 
not  be  time  mifpent  to  refled-,  before  we  leave  the  fubjed:, 
on  the  fole  means  we  have  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  and  to  confider  how  far  thefe  means  can  carry  us 
in  the  enquiry. 

That   all  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  fubflance  muft  be 
founded  in  the  experience  we  have  of  our  ov\  n,  and  in  the  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  we  are  abie  to  make  on  other  bo- 
dies. 
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dies,  will  not  be  denied  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  philofophy.  As 
little  can  it  be  denied,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  foul  or  fpirit 
muft  be  founded,  to  be  real,  on  what  every  man  may  know 
by  intuition  of  his  own  foul  or  fpirit  ;  for  we  cannot  contem- 
plate other  fouls,  as  we  can  other  bodies.  Hypothefes  may  be 
made  about  either,  but  they  muft  be  made  in  both  cafes  un- 
der the  fame  rell:ri6lions.  Whenthey  are  defigned  only  to 
amufe  the  mind  with  a  fort  of  analogical  appearance  of  proba^ 
bility,  and  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  phyfical  and  me- 
taphyfical  romances,  they  are  furely  very  innocent,  and  em- 
ploy our  time  better  at  lealf  than  mofl  of  our  other  amufe- 
ments  do  ;  and  yet  even  then  they  muft  contain  nothing  thdTf 
is  abfolutcly  repugnant  to  the  ph^enomena.  But  when  they 
take  a  more  ferious  air,  when  they  pretend  to  be  founded  in 
fome  knowledge  and  to  lead  to  more ;  and,  above  all,  when 
they  pretend  to  be  not  fo  much  hypothefes,  as  demonftrated 
fyftems  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  barely  reconcileable  to 
the  phasnomena.  The  phcenomena  muft  confirm  them  ;  or 
they  muft  be  rejed:ed,  on  what  authority  foever  they  come  re- 
commended. Authority  has  been  extended  very  far  in  theo- 
logy and  philofophy  from  the  time  when  thefe  names  were 
firft  afl'umed,  and  perhaps  long  before.  Plato  having  fpoke 
in  that  Pythagorical  rhapfody,  the  Tima^us,  about  the  vifible 
gods,  the  gods  made  to  be  feen,  "  qui  tales  geniti  funt  ut  cer- 
*'  nantur,"  that  is,  the  celeftial  phjenomena,  he  proceeds  to 
fpeak  of  Demons,  that  is,  of  inviftble  fpiritual  natures  :'  but 
of  thefe  he  confelfes  himfelf  unable  to  fpeak  on  the  ftrength 
of  his  parts,  or  on  his  own  knowledge  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
has  recourfe  to  tradition,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  antients, 
who  were  born  of  gods,  and  knew  their  parents  extremely  v/ell. 
"  Prifcis  itaque  \  iris  in  hac  re  credendum  eft,  qui  diis  geniti 
"  parentes  fuos  optime  noverint."  Thefe  men  we  muft  be- 
lieve, he  fays,  tho'  the  things  they  hav^e  delivered  down  be 

not 
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not  confirmed  by  conclufive  nor  even  by  probable  reafons. 
"  Licet  nee  neceflariis  nee  verifimilibus  rationibus  eorum 
"  oratio  confirmetur."  On  fuch  refpedable  authority  did 
the  divine  Plato  vend,  to  his  own  and  to  future  ases,  all 
the  myfterious  nonfenfe  that  Pythagoras  and  he  had  im- 
ported from  the  Egyptian  and  Eaftern  fchools  of  theology 
and  philofophy.  But  if  this  might  be  borne  in  a  theology 
that  pretends  to  be  revealed,  and  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to 
in  one  that  proves  itfelf  to  be  fo,  it  is  intolerable  in  philofo- 
phy ;  for  in  all  the  parts  of  that,  in  the  very  firft,  in  natural 
theology,  human  reafon,  that  is,  common  lenfe,  is  the  fole 
judge  ;  and  the  greateft  dodlor  has  no  more  right  to  impofe 
his  authority  on  me,  than  I  have  to  impofe  mine  on  him.  I 
do  this  juftice  therefore  to  Plato  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  was 
in  earneft,  when  he  fet  the  example  :  though  I  believe  that 
many  great  divines  and  metaphyficians  have  been  in  earneft, 
when  they  have  followed  it. 

* 

If  men  had  confulted  the  phjenomena  of  their  own  minds 
alone,  which  can  alone  afford  us  any  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge of  fpirit  or  thinking  fubftance,  inftead  of  hearkening 
to  fuch  idle  traditions,  and  raifing  chimeras  of  their  own  up- 
on thofe  of  other  men  ;  if  they  had  proceeded  in  the  analy- 
tic method  from  particulars  to  generals,  as  far  and  no  farther 
than  the  former  juftified  the  latter;  it  feems  to  me  that  they 
could  fcarce  have  imagined  the  fubftance  of  foul  abfolutely 
diftindt  from  that  of  body  ;  nor  have  created  an  habitual  re- 
verence for  an  opinion  fo  ill  founded  in  appearances.  They 
have  purfued  another  method,  which  has  brought  them,  after 
two  or  three  thoufand  years,  to  this  paradoxical  dilemma ; 
they  mu^  either  maintain  the  hypothefis  of  two  diftincl  fub- 
ftances,  and  explain  in  fome  tolerable  manner,  which  they 
have  not  yet  done,   the  union  and  mutual  adion  on  one  an- 
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other  of  unextended  and  extended  beings;  or  they  muft  deny 
the  abfolute  exiftence  of  any  thing  extrinfical  to  the  mind, 
and  maintain  that  God  did  nothing  more,  when  he  created  the 
world,  than  give  a  relative  exiftence  to  things ;  that  is,  make 
objedls  perceptible  to  his  creatures  which  had  exifted  eternal- 
ly in  the  divine,  and  acquired  then  a  new  exiftence  in  the 
human  mind,  but  had  no  other;  that  he  created  finite  fpirits, 
in  fhort  nothing  elfe,  fpirits  to  perceive,  but  nothing  to  be 
perceived,  except  his  eternal  ideas ;  that  there  is  no  material 
world,  but  that  the  intelledual  world  is  made  perceivable  by 
us,  according  to  an  order  that  God  has  eftabliflied.  Was  I 
obliged  by  the  terrors  of  an  inquifition  to  embrace  one  of 
thefe  two  hypothefes,  I  confefs  freely  that  I  would  embrace 
the  laft,  ftrange  as  it  is,  as  the  leaft  inconceivable  in  itfelf, 
and  the  moft  convenient  in  it's  confequences.  But  the  me- 
thod taken  to  frame  them  revolts  me  againft  both. 

This  method  we  find  recommended  very  emphatically  in 
feveral  places,  and  on  feveral  occafions,  in  the  works  of  Pla- 
to :  and  I  chufe  to  give  it  you,  or  at  leaft  fome  general 
notion  of  it,  according  to  the  expofition  of  Marsilius  Fici- 
Nus*,  his  beft  interpreter  and  commentator.  Firft  then,  ot 
bodies  there  are  feveral  forts,  £ethcreal,thatis,celeftial;  aereal, 
fuch  as  ghofts  wear;  and  terreftrial,  fuch  as  we  wear  during 
our  lives.  We  cannot  have  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  two  former  ;  and  experiment  and  obfervation  are  not 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  knowledge  even  of  the  latter. 
Corporeal  objefts  dim  the  fight  of  the  foul  :  to  know  them 
we  muft  look  oiT  from  them,  and  muft  not  exped  to  dif- 
-cover  any  truth  concerning  them,  unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to 
the  ideas  of  things.  "  Nifi  ad  ideas  confugiamus."  Of 
fouls  in  the  next  place,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  know  the  fub- 

ftance 

*  Marsil.  Fic.  arorum.  Ph^.  &  alibi. 
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ftance  in  this  life,   becaufe  we  perceive  it,    "  fub  corporea 
*'  Tpecie,"   under  a  corporeal  appearance,    and  are  apt  to 
think  in  a  corporeal  manner.      The  fureft  way  therefore   to 
comprehend  it,   is  to  proceed  by  moral  purgation,   and  me- 
taphyseal abftraftion.      "  Ideoque  tutiflimam  rationcm  ad 
"  animam  comprehendendam  efle  turn  moralem  purgationem 
*'  turn  metaphyiicam  abftradtionem."      And  if  all  this  will 
not  do,  fome  revelation  is  necelTary,    "  opus  eft  divino  quo- 
*'  dam  verbo."      One  would  think  however,   that  it  fliould 
do  ;   lince  by  intenfenefs  of  meditation  a  philofopher  may 
abftrad:  himfelf  from  his  fenfes  and  his  imagination,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,   and  employ  his  mind  wholly  about  incorpo- 
real  natures  and  ideas  to  which  it  becomes  united  by  this 
abftra6tion  ;   and  fince  in  this  ftate  he  alone  has  wifdom  and 
knowledge,  though  being  as  it  were  out  of  himfelf,  extra  fe 
"  pofitus,"   he  is  laughed  at  by  the  vulgar  as  a  madman. 
You  fmile  perhaps  ;  but  refled  a  little  on  the  fyftems  (fo  we 
will  call  them  civilly  for  once)  of  fome  modern  philofophers 
about  body  as  well  as  fpirit,    on  their  method  of  reafoning 
and  on  the  dogmatical  language  they  hold  upon  fubjefts  the 
moft  remote  from  human  apprehenlion  ;    and  you  will  not 
think  that  I  do  them  any  wrong  in  comparing  their  manner 
of  philofophifing  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  academy, 
his    myfterious  mafters   the  Egyptians,   or  his  enthufiaflical 
fcholars  the  latter  Platonifts.      Let  us  then  leave  thofe,  who 
think  themfelves  able  to  arrive   at  fuperior  knowledge   by 
fome  fuch  methods  as  thefe,  to  be  happy  in  their  own  ima- 
ginations, and  let  us  rather  pity  than  blame  them,  when  they 
treat  our  real  though  imperfedl  knowledge  as  a  chimaera, 
and  the  chimseras  ot   their  own   brains   as  real  knowledge. 
But  then  let  thefe  purged,   thefe  purified,   thefe  illuminated 
fpirits,  who  have  a  conftant  communication  by  ideas  with  the 
fiipreme  fpirit,  allow  us,  who  have  none  of  thefe  advantages, 
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nor  any  conception  that  they  have  them,  to  purfue  quietly  the 
acquifition  of  a  little  human  knowledge  by  human  means. 

We  have  clear  and  determinate  ideas  of  vv^hat  we  call  bo- 
dy by  fenfation,  and  of  what  we  call  fpirit  by  reflexion  :   or 
to  avoid  cavil  as   much  as  may  be,    without  giving  up  com- 
mon fenfe,   we  have  fuch  ideas   by  fenfation  as  the  various 
powers  of  that  fubftance,  called  body,   are  ordained  to  pro- 
duce in  us,    and  we  have  fuch  ideas  by  refleftion  as  the  in- 
ward operations  of  that  which  we  call  fpirit,   be  it  fubftance 
or  faculty,    excite  in  us.      We  are  able  to  contemplate  thefe 
ideas  naked,   if  I  may  fay  fo,    and  ftripped  of  the  drefs  of 
words.      How  far  then  does  the  contemplation  ot  thefe  ideas 
carry  us  towards  knowledge,  or  how  high  do  we  rife  by  it  in 
the  fcale  of  probability  ?   That  is  the  only  queftion  which  a 
reafonable  man,   who  is  content  to  know,  as  God  has  made 
him  capable  of  knowing,  will  afk.      The  anfwer  muft  be  to 
this  effe6b.      Philofophers  talk  of  matter  and  fpirit,  as  if  they 
had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both,  when  in  truth  they, 
know  nothing  of  either  beyond  a  few  phaenomena  infuffici- 
ent  to  frame  any  hypothecs.      The  atomical  fyfLem,    which 
Leucippus  took  perhaps  from  other  philofophers,  which  De- 
MocRiTus  took  from  Leucippus    to   improve  it,   and  which 
Epicurus  took  from  Democritus  to  corrupt  it,  has  been  re- 
vived with  great  reafon.      But  yet  we  muft  not  talk  of  mat- 
ter  as   if  we  knew  it  in  thefe  hrft  elements  or  principles  of 
it,   and  abftra6ledly  from  all  the  forms  under  which  we  per- 
ceive it.      Thefe  original  particles,  in  v/hich  the  nature  of  it 
confifts,   and  on  which  the  conftitution  of  it  ,under  all  it's 
forms  depends,    are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  analyfe  we 
can  make,  of  any  knowledge  we  can  acquire.      Whether  thefe 
particles  be  uniform  and  homogeneous,    or  whether  tliey  be 
oi  different  kinds,    different  even  in  fubftance  as  well  as  in 
3  ftze, 
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iizc,  figure,  and  other  circumftances  or  accidents,  is  as  much 
unknown  to  the  proudeft  dogmatift,  as  to  you  or  to  me. 
Nay,  whether  many  of  thefe  original  particles  may  not  be 
endued  with  adive  principles,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  caufe 
fermentation  in  fome  and  cohefion  in  all  bodies,  is  a  point 
that  none  of  them  can  determine:  and  yet  one  need  not  fcru- 
ple  to  fay,  that  the  affirmative  may  be  affumed  on  better 
grounds  than  their  hypothefes  are,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
peated din  of  inert,  fenfelefs,  ftupid,  paffive,  and  fimilar 
epithets,  which  they  ring  in  our  ears  whenever  they  fpeak  of 
body  or  matter.  Their  whole  difcourfe,  when  they  go  be- 
yond a  few  apparent  properties,  whereof  we  are  fitted  to 
have  ideas,  and  which  have  been  already  difcovered,  is  one 
continued  petition  of  principle,  and  grows  as  naufeous,  tho' 
not  fa  mortal,  as  the  crambe  of  Juvenal. 

Body  or  matter  is  compounded  and  wrought  into  various 
fyftems  before  it  becomes  fenfible  to  us.  V/e  behold  fome 
that  are  indeed  inert,  fenfelefs,  ftupid,  and  in  appearance 
merely  paffive.  But  we  behold  others  that  have  vegetative 
life,  juices  and  fpirits  that  circulate  and  ferment  in  them, 
by  which  they  are  nouriffied  and  by  which  they  grow. 
They  have  not  the  power  of  beginning  motion,  but  motion 
which  is  renewed  in  them  after  it  has  entirely  ceafed,  and 
both  by  caufes  as  material  as  themfelves,  continues  in  them, 
and  they  live,  and  move,  and  propagate  their  fpecies  ;  till 
their  frame  is  dilTolved  by  age  or  ficknefs,  or  fome  external 
violence.  We  behold  others  agaia  that  have  animal  life,  and 
that  go  from  reft  to  motion  and  from  motion  to  reft,  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  cauie  that  determines  fuch  efFecls 
by  a  phyiical  neceflity  in  this  cafe,  as  we  obferve  to  be  done 
in  the  former.  We  difcover,  by  the  help  of  microfcopes,  an 
immenfe  variety  of  thefe  animal  fyftems.  Where  they  be- 
2;in,  God  alone  their  Creator  and  ours  can  tell:  and  it  would 

be 
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be  as  impertinent  to  afk  this  queftion,  as  it  is  to  demand 
what  "  the  degree  of  finenefs,  or  the  alteration  in  the  litua- 
*'  tion  of  it's  parts,  is,  at  which  matter  may  begin  to  find  it- 
"  felf  alive  and  cogitative  *  ?  "  They  who  defend  fo  ill  their 
own  hypothefes  would  do  well  to  be  lefs  dogmatical  and  fu- 
percilious  when  they  attack  thofe  that  feem  probable  to  other 
men.  Wherever  thefe  animal  fyflems  begin,  their  begin- 
ning and  the  principles  of  their  compofition  are  alike  un- 
known. All  we  know  is  that  they  are,  and  all  v/e  fuppofe 
is  that  they  are  material  beings  to  which  no  Carteiian  nor  any 
philofopher,  who  does  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  body,  will, 
J  prefume,  objedl. 

As  thefe  animal  fyftems  come  to  be  more  and  more 
fenfible  to  us,  and  as  our  means  and  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  them  encreafe,  we  difcover  in  them,  and  according  to 
their  different  fpecies,  or  even  among  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  in  fome  more,  in  others  fewer,  of  the  fame  appear- 
ances, that  denote  a  power  of  thinking  in  us  from  the  lowed 
conceivable  degrees  of  it,  up  to  fuch  as  are  not  far,  if  at  all 
remote,  from  thofe  in  which  fome  men  enjoy  it.  I  fay  fome 
men,  becaufe  I  think  it  indifputable  that  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  intelledual  faculties  of  different  men  is  often 
greater  than  that  between  the  fame  faculties  in  fome  men  and 
fome  other  animals. 

If  now  we  are  to  form  a  general  conclufion  from  all  thefe 
concurrent  phs?nomena,  without  any  further  reafoning  about 
them  than  fuch  as  they  juftify,  what  muft  it  be  ?  It  muft  be 
plainly  this,  that  there  is  in  the  whole  animal  kind  one  in- 
tellediial  fpring  common  to  every  fpecies,  but  vaftly  diftin- 
guiflicd  in  it's  ciTeds ;  that  tho'  it  appears  to  be  the  fame  Ipring 
in  aIi,ycL  it  feems  to  be  differently  tempered,  and  to  have  more 

elafticity 
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elafticity  and  force  in  fome  and  Icfs  in  others;  and  that  befides 
this,  the  apparent  diiFercnce  in  the  conftitutions  and  organiza- 
tions of  animals,  feems  to  account  for  the  different  determina- 
tions of  it's  motion,  and  the  furprifing  variety  of  it's  effecfls. 
If  the  plain  man  who  has  formed  thcfe  general  conclunons,  on 
particular  obfervations  and  experiments,  fhould  be  afked  the 
trite  qucflion,  whether  he  conceives  that  matter,  however  fio-u- 
red  or  moved,  fubtilized  or  fermented,  can  be  pleafurc  or  pain, 
deiire  or  averiion  ?  Toanfwer  truly,  I  think,  he  muft  anfwer  that 
he  cannot  conceive  matter  to  be  any  of  thcfe,  nor  even  how  a 
fyftem  of  matter  becomes  capable  of  having  any  ideas,  affections 
or  paflions,  any  more  than  he  can  conceive  how  a  multitude  of 
other  phsenomena  can  be  as  he  perceives  evidently  that  they 
are.  But  that  he  has  pufhed  his  enquiry  as  far  as  the  true 
means  of  enquiry  are  open,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  phae- 
nomena  can  guide  him;  that  he  cannot  draw  any  other  con- 
clulion  from  them  than  this,  that  all  animal  fyfcems  are  ma- 
terial; and  that  he  mufl:  content  himfelf  with  this,  unlefs  fome 
other  can  be  drawn  from  the  fame  phaenomena. 

Th"  philofopher  is  not  fo  content.  If  phyfics  will  not 
ferve  his  purpofe,  metaphyfics  and  theology  fhall.  "  Ad 
"  ideas  confugiendum  eft;"  and  lince  the  particular  phas- 
nomena  of  the  whole  animal  fyftem  lead  to  a  conclufion  he 
diflikes,  he  refolves  not  to  be  determined  by  them,  but  to 
reafon,  without  regard  to  them,  from  his  own  abftracl  ideas; 
and  from  thefe  he  draws  a  conclufton  as  inconceivable  as  that 
which  he  rejects.  The  plain  man  owns  himfelf  unable  to 
explain  how  material  fyftems  think,  tho'  their  phaenomena 
are  fo  many  pofitive  proofs  that  oblige  him  to  conclude  they 
have  this  power.  The  philofopher  decides  negatively  on 
fuch  proofs  as  his  abftrad  ideas  of  matter  furnifh  to  him, 
that  no  iyftem  of  matter  thinks,  that  omnipotence  cannot  any 
3  way 
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way  communicate  to  it  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  pofi- 
tively  that  whatever  thinks  is  a  fimple  being,  immaterial, 
indiffoluble,  and  therefore  immortal.  The  plain  man  has 
recourfe  once  more  to  the  phenomena,  and  objects  that  we 
muft  be  reduced,  if  we  receive  this  hypothecs,  to  affert  that 
other  animals  befides  men  have  immaterial  and  immortal 
fouls ;  or,  that  no  other  animal,  befides  man,  has  the  faculty 
of  thinking.  The  immaterialift  is  far  from  contending  for 
the  firft :  and  the  materialift  cannot  admit  the  latter,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  phasnomena  ;  in  oppofition  to  which  no  hy- 
pothefis  is  admifllble. 

There  feem  to  be  but  three  ways  to  get  rid  of  this  objedlion. 
Each  of  them  has  been  tried,  and  each  of  them  is  a  different 
hypothefis.  By  one,  this  knot  and  a  multitude  of  others  are 
cut  afunder  very  eafily  ;  for  it  confifts  in  aiTerting  roundly 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  material  fyflems,  nor  matter, 
nor  any  exiflence  out  of  mind  eternal  or  created,  as  we  have 
mentioned  already.  All  obfervations  of  the  phenomena 
which  fuppofe  fuch  an  exiftence,  are  therefore  deceptions  ac- 
x:ording  to  this  fcheme  :  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  at- 
tempt proving  that  other  animals,  befides  men,  think,  to 
.one  vvho  denies  that  thefe  animals  exifl,  or  even  that  he  and 
the  man  who  fhould  difpute  with  him  exift,  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  exiftence  is  univerfally  underftood. 

As  thefe  philofophers  take  body  from  men,  there  are  others 
who  not  only  take  thought  from  the  reft  of  the  animal  kind, 
but  reduce  them  to  the  flate  of  automates  or  machines.  Whe- 
ther Des  Cartes  advanced  this  paradox  in  good  earneft,  and 
really  doubted  whether  other  animals  had  a  power  of  thmking 
or  not,  it  is  impofrible  to  determine.  That  he  fliould  be  m 
-earneft  it  is  hard  to  conceive  j   fince  any  reafons  of  doubt 

which 
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which  he  might  have  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  reafons  of 
doubt  in  the  cafe  of  other  men,  who  may  give  more,  but  can- 
not give  more  evident  figns  of  thought  than  their  fellow- 
creatures.  But  we  may  perfuadc  ourfelves  very  eafily,  that 
Malebranche  maintained  the  fame  paradox  in  very  good  ear- 
neft  ;  fince  it  has  a  nearer  and  a  more  favorable  relation  to  his 
own  whimfiesj  and  to  fome  theological  tenets,  than  is  common- 
ly obferved.  Thus  the  fame  thing  which  happens  to  liars 
happens  often  to  men  who  feek  the  truth* very  lincerely  ;  but 
imagine  too  lightly  that  they  have  found  it  when  they  have 
only  made  an  hypothefis,  and  that  they  know  things  as  they 
are  when  they  only  guefs  how  they  may  be.  One  hypothefis 
wants  another  to  fupport  it,  that  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till  phi- 
lofophy  grows  to  be  what  it  has  always  been,  an  aggregate  of 
motley  fyftems,  partly  real  and  partly  fantaftical. 

These  two  paradoxes  have  not  maintained  much  credit  in 
the  world.  Men  continue  to  be  perfuaded  that  there  are  m.oun- 
tains  and  rivers,  and  trees  and  animals  :  and  I  apprehend  that 
this  vulgar  notion  will  continue  to  prevail.  Juft  fo  they  be- 
lieve flill  that  there  is  fome  difference  between  the  parifh  clock 
and  the  town  bull;  that  the  fliepherd's  dog  perceives  and  wills, 
as  really  as  the  fliepherd  himfelf ;  and  that  the  philofopher's 
horfe  knows  the  way  to  his  ftable,  as  well  as  the  philofopher 
knows  the  way  to  his  fludy.  They  will  not  be  fuf^cient,  there- 
fore, to  remove  the  plain  man's  objedion,  and  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  the  third  hypothefis  which  compounds  matters  a 
little,  and  is  a  little  more  plaufible  in  appearance,  but  in  rea- 
lity lefs  defenfible  than  that  of  Des  Cartes  :  one  ftands  in  di- 
red:  oppofition  to  the  phacnomena,  but  the  other  contradi<5ls 
itfelf.  The  hypothefis  I  mean,  is  that  which  afl'umes  a  ratio- 
nal foul  in  man  alone,  and  a  fenfitive  foul  alone  in  all  other 
animals. 

Vol.  III.  X  X  x  He 
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He  who  fliould  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
fubjed:,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the  author  of  the  prje- 
eftabliflied  harmony,  and  who  fhould  have  meditated  ever  fa 
long  on  thefe  writings,  would  find  it  a  very  hard  tafk  to  give  a 
full,  and  an  impradicable  one  to  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  what  he  had  found  there  ;  fo  confufed,  fo  obfcure  is  this 
labyrinth  of  hypothefes.  I  fhall  not  fet  my  foot  far  into  it  j 
for  philofophers,  according  to  their  ufual  pra6lice,  have  reafon- 
ed  and  difputed  in  this  cafe  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  ren- 
der diffufe  and  intricate  what  lies  in  the  narroweft  compafs, 
and  has  really  no  difficulty  in  it,  it  we  know  where  to  ftop. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  paradox,  which  fome  at  leafl  of  the 
Stoicians  held,  and  which  Gomez  Pereyra  and  Des  Cartes 
renev/ed  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries  ;  and  to 
maintain  at  the  fame  time  the  fuperiority  of  the  human  na- 
ture, not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  too,  this  notion  of  a  fen- 
fitive  foul  has  been  advanced,  or  rather  continued  and  en- 
forced ;  for  it  defcends  to  us  from  the  fame  fprings  from  which 
fo  many  other  abfurdities  have  flowed.  The  diftindbion  be- 
tween fouls  and  images  of  fouls,  "  animae  et  animarum  fi- 
"  mulacra,"  might  lead  to  it.  But  there  are  other  paffages  in 
Plato  that  favor  it  more  direftly.  Aristotle  Ipoke  lefs 
figuratively  and  more  clearly  on  the  fubje6l>  for  he  beftowed 
fenfation,  memory,  and  the  paffions  on  other  animaLs,  and  rea- 
fon  on  man  exclufively.  On  this  principle  the  fchoolmen 
and  all  the  peripateticians  have  proceeded,  and  it  is  at  this  hour 
the.  reigning  opinion,among  foimd  divines.  There  cannot  be: 
hov/ever  a  more  unfound  dodlrine,  if  extreme  abfurdity  can 
render  it  fo  ;  for  either  they  who  maintain  it  fuppole  the  fen- 
fitive  foul  to  be  a  middle  being  between  body  and  fpirit,  or  they 
do  not.  If  they  fuppofe  it  fo,  they  fuppofe  it  to  be  neithet 
5  extended 
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extended  nor  unextended,  neither  material  nor  immaterial,  and 
we  have  no  idea  of  any  other  fubftance.   If  they  do  not  fup  • 
pofe  it  to  be  fo,  they  affirm  without  knowing  it,   what  thev 
mean  to  deny  ;  for  they  muft  admit  (unlefs  philofophers  have 
a  right  to  contradid:  the  inward  as  well  as  the  outward  phe- 
nomena, and  intuitive  as  well  as  fenfitive  knowledge)  that  the 
power  of  thinking,  that  very  power  whereof  we  are  confcious, 
is  as  neceffary  to  the  perception  of  the  flighteft  fenfation  as  it 
is  to  geometrical  reafoning.  There  is  no  conceivable  difference 
in  the  faculty  or  power  :  the  fole  difference  arifes  from  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  is,  or  can  be  exerted.      It  has  been  afked,  will 
you  deny  the  power  of  God  to  create  a  fubftance  capable  of 
fenfation  only,  and  not  of  reafon  ?   No  man  living  has  higher 
notions  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  nor  carries  them  further 
than  I  do.      An  argument  fairly  drawn   from  the  power  of 
God  will  determine  me  at  any  time  and  on  any  occafion  ;  tho* 
it  does  not  determine  thefe  men  who  infift  fo  much  upon  it, 
when  they  hope  to  make  it  ferve  their  purrpofe  by  an  unfair 
application  of  it.      I  am  perfuaded  that  God  can  make  mate- 
rial fyftems  capable  of  thought,  not  only  becaufe  I  muft  re- 
nounce one  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that  he  has  given  me, 
and  the  firft  tho'  not  the  principal  in  the  order  of  knowing,  or 
admit  that  he  has  done  fo  :  but  becaufe  the  original  principles 
and  many  of  the  properties  of  matter  being  alike  unknown  to 
me,  he  has  not  {hewn  me  that  it  implies  any  contradidrion  to  af- 
fert  a  material  thinking  fubftance.  This  now,  which  implies  no 
contradi(flion,  except  it  be  with  their  precarious  hypothetical 
ideas,  thefe  great  afferters  of  the  divine  power  deny.    But  at 
the  fame  time  they  draw  another  argument  unfairly  from  this 
very  power,  by  ailigning  it  as  the  caufe  of  an  effcd:  which 
does  manifeftly  imply  contradiftion.      It   implies  contradic- 
tion manifeftly,    to  fay  that  a  fubftance  capable   of  thought 
by  it's  nature,  in  one  degree  or  inftaace,  is  bv  it's  nature  in- 
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capable  of  it  in  another.  God  may  limit  the  exercife  of  this 
power,  no  doubt,  in  his  creatures  varioufly,  according  to  their 
different  organizations,  or  to  the  imperceptible  differences  that 
there  may  be  in  the  atoms  that  compofe  their  bodies,  or  by  other 
caufes  abfolutely  inconceivable.  This  happens  to  other  animals : 
it  happens  to  men,  and  the  largeft  underftanding  is  limited  in 
the  exercife  of  it's  mental  faculties.  But  a  nature  capable  of 
fenfation,  that  is  of  perception,  that  is  of  thought  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  fpontaneous  motion,  of  memory,  nor  of  the  paiiions) 
cannot  be  incapable  of  another  mode  of  thinking,  any  mxore 
than  finite  extenlion  can  be  capable  of  one  figure  alone,  or  a 
piece  of  wax  that  receives  the  imprellion  of  one  feal  cannot 
receive  that  of  another. 

We  may  apply  veryjuftly  to  thofe  who  have  maintained 
the  do6trine  of  fenfitive  and  rational  fouls,  and  to  thofe  who 
have  made  nevi'  hypothefes  concerning  them,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning the  apparent  reciprocal  aftion  of  body  and  mind, 
what  Bacon  fays  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  *'  impetu  tan- 
"  tum  intelledus  ufi  funt,  regulam  non  adhibuerunt :  fed 
"  omnia  in  meditatione  acri  et  mentis  volutatione  et  agitatione: 
"  perpetua  pofuerunt."  It  muff  be  confeffed  that  forne  of  the 
moderns  have  been  guilty  of  this  as  well  as  the  antients,  and, 
I  think,  with  lefs  excufe  ;  becaufe  experimental  philofophy 
has  been  more  in  ufe,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  have  been  more  common  in  our  days.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  we  have  feen  men  of  the  greateft  name, 
neglect  fometimes  entirely,  at  their  firft  fetting  out  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  things  fpiritual  or  corporeal,  an  exa6t  and 
fufficient  obfervation  of  the  phasnomena ;  and  ftill  oftener, 
contenting  themfelves  with  a  tranfient  view  of  particulars,, 
hurry  on  to  general  knowledge  according  to  the  natural  pro- 
peniity  of  the  human  mind,  without  having  this  rule,  if  I 
3  may 
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may  fay  fo,  in  their  hands ;    or   elfc   bending  it  to  their  ab- 
ftra6lr  notions,  inftead  of  fquaring  thefe   fcrupiiloufty  by  it. 
It  feems  that  the  great  author  himfcll,  whofe  cenfure  I  have 
juft  quoted,   does  lomething  of  this  kind  in  his  fourth  book 
of  the  augmentation  of  fcience,  where  he  makes  a  diftindion 
between  rational  and  fenfitive  fouls.      The  latter  he  affirms 
to  be  a  material  fubftance,  "  plane  fubftantia  corporea  cen- 
"  fenda  eft,"  without  perccivmg  that  this  cannot  be,   unlefs 
matter  can  be  made  capable  of  thinking.   This  foul  he  affigns 
to  brutes,  according;  to  the  received  notion.      Accordinor  to 
the  fame,  he  fjppoies  the  rational  to  be  a  fuperior  foul  in  men, 
without  perceiving  that  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  tw^o  fouls  is 
as  abfurd,   as  that  of  an   upper  and   lower  part  in  the  fame 
limple  and  indiviiible  being.      He  concludes  by  hinting  that 
the   fenfitive   foul  in  man  may  be  confidered  as  confounded 
with  and  loft  in  the  rational,  "  ipfa  anima  rationalis  et  fpiri- 
^  "   tus   potius  appellatione  quam  animze    indigitari  pollit," 
without  perceiving  that  we  may  juft  as  well  confound  the  ra- 
tional with  the  fenfitive,  as  the  fenfitive  with  the  rational  foul, 
and  that  if  nothing  can  think  which  is  material,   that  which 
thinks  in  other  animals  muft  be  immaterial ;  or  if  any  thing 
can  think  which  is  material,  that  there  is  no  pretence  to  con- 
clude that  which  thinks  in  man  to  be  immaterial.    I  am  afraid, 
therefore,  that  the  inquifition  which  he  recommends  in  this 
place,    and   which   feemed    to  him    to  be  almoft  wanting, 
"   quafi  defiderari  videtur,"  muft  have  been  purfued  on  his 
principles  under  the  influence,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  the  four 
kinds  of  falfe  ideas  and  notions,  the  "  idola  tribus,   fpecus, 
"  fori,   et  theatri,"  which  he  has  named,  not  without  fome 
of  the  affectation  prevalent  in  his  age  ;  and  which  muft  in  all. 
ages  render  it  hard  for  truth  to  enter  into  the  mind,   and. 
be  apt  to  difturb  tlie  progrefs  of  it  when  it  is  there. 

This 
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This  hypothelis,  and  the  others  of  frefher  invention,  are 
like  the  armed  men  of  Cadmus  ;  they  kill  one  another  :  not 
one  furvives  the  reft.  Affedlation  of  fuperior  genius  and 
knowledge  has  deeoyed  men,  no  doubt,  into  thefe  fcenes  of 
fantaftical  ideas  and  notions :  but  it  muft  be  confefted,  that 
they  have  been  forced  into  them  iikewife,  in  fome  degree,  both 
by  intereft,  another  intereft  than  that  of  truth,  and  by  in- 
vincible prejudice.  There  are  certain  opinions  fixed  by  au- 
thority ;  an  authority  that  deferved  no  refpedl  in  it's  original, 
and  that  could  never  have  impofed  by  itfelf,  but  one  that 
cuftom  renders  facred,  and  that  acquires  by  fubfequent  au- 
thorities, and  by  circumftanccs  foreign  to  it,  an  importance,  in 
the  whole,  or  in  part,  which  nothing  elfe  could  have  com- 
municated to  it.  My  lord  Bacon  himfclf  obferves  to  this 
purpofe,  and  he  might  have  applied  the  obfervation  ,to  him- 
felf  on  this  and  other  occafions,  that  the  greateft  genii  have 
fuffercd  violence  in  all  ao-es  ;  whilft  out  of  regard  to  their  own 
charadiers  they  have  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  age, 
and  of  the  populace  :  fo  that  time,  like  a  river,  has  brought 
down  light  and  tumid  error,  whilft  folid  and  weighty  truth 
is  funk  to  the  bottom  and  is  dived  for  by  few.  Thus  the  no- 
tions that  prevail  about  foul,  fpiritual  fubftance  and  fpiritual 
operations  and  things,  took  their  rife  in  fchools  where  fuch 
doctrines  were  taught  as  men  would  be  fent  to  Bedlam  for 
teaching  at  this  day.  Their  inward  dodrine,  for  they  had  two, 
might  be  more  reafonable,  perhaps,  but  we  cannot  wonder  if 
that  which  was  taught  to  a  few,  and  which  the  few  kept  fe- 
cret,  was  foon  loft  ;  whilft  the  outward  do6lrine,  which  was 
taught  to  whole  nations,  and  glared  with  fymbols,  allegories 
and  parables,  or  philofophical  fables,  was  preferved.  Some 
of  thefe  do6lrines  are  come  down  to  us  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  loft  nothing  of  their  primitive  extravagance  in 
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the  writings  of  Plato,  through  which  they  have  been  con- 
veyed principally  ;  fince  there  never  was  a  more  wild  or  lefs 
confiftent  author  in  profe  or  verfe. 

In  the  confu{ion  of  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions  which 
the  introduftion  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  into  chriiliianity 
occafioned  or  increafed,  as  I  fhall  fl:iew  at  large  hereafter  and 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  that  ol  a  material  foul  feems  to 
have  prevailed  at  firft ;  at  leaft  it  is  certain  that  the  mofl:  zeal- 
ous writers  for  chriftianity  maintained  it,  or  fuppofed  it.  The 
notion,  however,  ot  it's  immateriality,  was  foon  and  more 
generally  eftablifhed.  Plato,  their  great  mafter  in  metaphy- 
fical  pneumatics,  gave  them  in  his  vague  and  figurative  man- 
ner of  writing  fuflicient  foundation  for  either  of  thefe  opi- 
nions :  and  the  laft  feemed  the  moft  favorable  to  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul.  From  that  time  to  this,  whoever  at- 
tacks one  is  fuppofed  to  attack  the  other,  and  is  clamored  againft, 
accordingly,  by  every  one  who  affects  a  ftrid:  orthodoxy,,  with- 
out obferving,  or  perhaps  tho'  he  does  obferve,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  foul's  immateriality  adds  no  ftrength  to  that  of  it's  im- 
mortality ;'  nay,  that  by  refting  it  too  much  on  the  former,: 
they  weaken  the  latter,  and  build  on  a  principle  which  they 
can  never  make  intelligible,  when  they  might  afTu me  another 
very  intelligible  and  quite  fufficient  for  their  purpofe.  Now 
thele  opinions  being  thus  united,  their  union  being  confirmed, 
by  the  authority  of  the  whole  chriftian  church,  and  the  belief 
of  it  inculcated  by  the  procefs  of  education,  the  ideas  of  im- 
materiality and  immortality  become  lo  intimately  aflbciated 
in  the  minds  of  men,  that  many  can  no  longer  feparate  them 
when  they  commence  philofophers  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  fee 
that  if  immateriality  may  be  faid  to  imply  immortality,  it  will 
not  follow  that  immortality,  in  this  cafe,  implies  neceflarily  im- 
materiality, chui'e  rather  to  keep  terms  with  error  than  pafs 

for 
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for  heterodox.  Thus  prejudice  and  intereft  confpire  to  put 
philofophers  under  a  neceffity  of  maintaining  that  the  foul  is 
an  immaterial  being,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  it,  of  invent- 
ing the  moft  extravagant  hypothefes.  When  they  have  once 
agreed  that  twice  two  make  five,  they  may  well  afTert  that 
itv/ice  four  make  ten. 

The  plain  man,  a  much  better  philofopher  in  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  word,  keeps  out  of  this  confufion  ;  for  he  pufhes  his  en- 
quiries no  further  than  the  phenomena  lead  him,  nor  pre- 
fumes  to  affirm  any  propofition  which  is  not  fuggefted  and 
confirmed  by  them.  They  do  not  lead  him  far  in  his  en- 
quiries about  fpirit,  but  they  lead  him  furely.  Corporeal  na- 
ture affords  men  a  fund  of  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  which 
they  can  never  exhauft.  We  acquire  our  firft  ideas  from  thence, 
and  by  induftry  and  experiment  it  is  in  our  power  to  acquire 
more  and  to  improve  this  kind  of  knowledge  daily.  How 
much  it  is  fo  appears  in  the  vaft  improvements  that  have  been 
made  fince  experimental  philofophy  has  been  cultivated.  The 
plain  man  will  be  apt  to  afk  why  a  proportionable  improve- 
ment has  not  been  made  in  that  knowledge  which  is  called 
metaphyfical  ?  And  I  think  he  will  give  himfelf  this  plain  an- 
fwer,  that  men  have  in  one  cafe  means  in  their  power  that  are 
proportioned  to  their  ends  in  fome  degree,  and  that  they  have 
them  not  in  the  other  in  any  degree,  tho'  they  proceed  fan- 
taftically  as  if  they  had.  That  there  are  corporeal  natures  we 
have  fenfitive  knowledge.  That  there  are  fpiritual  natures, 
diftinil  from  all  thefe,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  We 
only  infer  that  there  are  fuch,  becaufe  we  know  that  we 
think,  and  are  not  able  to  conceive  how  material  fyfiems 
can  think.  We  are  confcious  of  certain  modes  of  thinking, 
of  certain  faculties  and  operations  of  what  we  call  mind,  and 
of  certain  inward  emotions  which  we  afcribe  to   the  mind 

and 
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and  which  we  call   affedlions  and   paffions.      This  is   fomc 
degree  of  knowledge,   no  doubt,    and  it  might  be  improved 
to  condu6l  better  our  underftandings  and  our  lives  too.      But 
then  the  principles  of  it,   the  mental  phenomena,   are  few  ; 
and,   beyond  thofe  that  are  obvious  to  immediate  reflection, 
there  are  none  to  be  difcovered.      There  are  neither  microf- 
copes  nor  telefcopes  to  affifl:  our  inward  iight,    and  neither 
geometry  nor  algebra  can  be  of  any  real  ufe  in  this  part  ot 
natural  philofophy  :   whereas,  in  the  other,  the  vaft  fcene  of 
corporeal  nature,    which  will  never   be  quite  opened,   is  al- 
ways opening  to  human  induftry.      We  dikover  frequently 
new  phaenomena,  or  we  correal  and  improve  our  former  ob- 
fervations :    and  every  ftep  of  this  kind  is  an  advancement  of 
fcience.      Thefe  refledions  may  ferve  to  explain  how  it  has 
come   to  pafs   that  philofophers  have  made  fuch  a  mighty 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  corporeal  nature,   even  within 
little  more  than  a  century  ;   whereas  their  knowledge  of  fpi- 
ritual  nature  is  no  greater  now   than  it  was  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  and  than  it  will  be  three  thoufand  years  hence,  if 
the  generations  of  men  continue  fo  lono;. 

Men  were  confcious,  ever  iince  their  race  exifted,  that 
there  is  an  active  thinking  principle  in  their  compolition: 
and  the  firft  refledion  they  made,  as  foon  as  they  began  to  re- 
fled;  on  what  pafles  within  them,  could  not  fail  to  be  this,  that 
there  is  a  mutual  influence  of  body  on  mind  which  fhews  it- 
felf  firft,  and  of  mind  on  body  which  appears  a  little  later. 
With  this  knowledge  men  of  common  fenfe  have  contented 
themfelves  in  all  ages;  whilft  philofophers,  thofe  men  of  un- 
common fenfe,  have  filled  their  own  heads,  and  the  heads  of 
all  who  have  hearkened  to  them,  in  every  age,  with  fan- 
taftical  ideas  and  notions,  on  which  they  have  erected  hypo- 
thefes  repugnant  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  phcenomena. 

Vol.  III.  Y  y  y  It 
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It  would  be  aftonifliing,  if  it  was  not  fo  common,  to  fee  men 
advance  hypothefes  fometimes  with  no  regard,  and  often  with 
very  little,  to  thofe  phasnomena  whereof  we  are  able  to  ac- 
quire fenfitive  knowledge  alone  :  but  that  they  fhould  do  the 
fame  thing  in  cafes,  where  every  man  has  the  fame  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  phasnomena,  might  be  deemed  impoflible; 
and  yet  both  are  true.  The  diftindtion  between  fenlitive 
and  rational  fouls,  and  the  immateriality  ot  the  latter,  had 
been  long  eftablifhed  :  and  the  fchooln\en,  who  fpun  their 
cobwebs  of  philofophy  as  well  as  theology  out  of  their  own 
brains,  had  fettled  moft  accurately  the  bounds  of  each,  when 
Des  Cartes  arofe  :  a  great  genius  furely.  The  French,  a 
little  like  the  Greeks,  "  qui  fua  tantum  mirantur,"  aifed: 
to  fpeak  of  him  as  if  he  had  firft  difpelled  the  mifts  of  an- 
tient  philofophy,  and  taught  mankind  both  to  enquire  and 
to  reafon.  But  our  Verulam,  as  great  a  luminary  as  he, 
perhaps  a  greater,  one  more  ufeful  certainly  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  had  appeared  before  him  to  difpel  thele 
mifts  and  to  put  the  clue  of  experiment  into  our  hands ;  to 
deride  contentious  logic,  and  to  diftinguifh,  between  fantaf- 
tical  and  real,  the  knowledge  men  had,  and  the  knowledge 
they  wanted,  in  every  branch  of  human  fcience.  The  Englifh 
and  the  French  fun  both  had  their  fpots:  and  if  they  difpelled 
fome  mifts,  they  raifed  others.  The  great  obligation  we 
have  to  them  is,  that  they  fet  us  in  the  way  of  difcovering  their, 
errors,  as  they  had  difcovered  thofe  of  other  philofophers. 

Des  Cartes  faw  what  the  fchoolmen  had  not  feen,  that  a 
fenfitive  foul  capable  of  all  the  fundions  and  endued  with 
all  the  faculties  that  they  or  their  mafter  Aristotle  allowed 
to  belong  to  it,  muft  be  capable  of  thinking  by  it's  nature, 
and  therefore  in  every  refpedl  as  well  as  thefe  ;  and  that  all 
their  diftindions  were  without  differences,  and  mere  arbitrary 
5  fup- 
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fuppofitions.  If  he  had  flopped  here,  he  had  defeated  them, 
and  not  expofed  himfelf  to  be  defeated  in  his  turn.  But  it 
did  not  become  the  majefty  of  his  philofophy  to  leave  any 
thing  unaccounted  for,  how  deeply  foever  hid,  to  fpeak  like 
Pliny,  in  the  majefty  of  nature.  He  therefore  afiumed  two 
fubftances,  the  extended  and  the  thinking  fubftance.  But 
as  foon  as  he  had  done  fo,  two  difficulties  prefented  them- 
felves  ;  one  ariiing  from  the  precife  definition  he  had  given 
of  the  foul,  more  obvioufly  at  leaPc,  if  not  more  ftrongly, 
than  from  the  vague  notions  of  the  peripateticians  ;  and 
the  other  concerning  the  mutual  action  ot  mind  on  body,  and 
of  body  on  mind,  arifing  as  obvioufly  and  as  ftrongly  from 
his  as  from  the  common  hypothefis,  which  were  in  efle6t,  as 
to  the  rational  foul,  the  fame.  Des  Cartes,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  make  two  other  alTumptions ;  one,  that  fince 
beafts  muft  either  not  think  at  all,  or  have  fouls  like 
men,  whofe  effence  is  thought,  they  fhould  have  no  fouls  at 
all,  but  be  reduced  to  be  material  automates.  Such  he  made 
them  :  and  fuch  they  continue  among  his  difciples,  as  far  as 
it  is  necefTary  they  fliould  be  fuch  to  make  his  fyftem  con- 
fiftent  with  that  of  chriftian  divines.  It  is,,  in  truth,  more 
favorable  to  them  than  their  own  ;  for  belidcs  other  abfurdi- 
ties  that  attend  the  notion  of  a  fenfitive  foul,  the  perpetual 
creation  and  annihilation  of  fo  many  fouls,  as  all  the  animals 
and  infects  of  the  world  require,  was  a  confequencc  that 
formed  an  objection  the  more  againft  the  notion.  Des 
Cartes  fweeped  all  thefe  fouls  away  at  once,  and  the  objec- 
tion with  them.  The  other  affumption  that  this  philofopher 
made,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power  in  hypothehs,  was  this ; 
that  fince  he  had  eftablifhed  an  heterogeneity  between  the 
foul  and  the  body,  more  abfolute  than  that  which  there 
feemed  to  be  whilft  a  fenfitive  foul  v/as  placed  like  a  mid- 
dle being  between  them,  and  fince  .their  mutual  operations 
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on  one  another  became  confequently  more  inconceivable  tlian 
ever,  this  reciprocal  aftion  fhould  be  no  longer  admitted, 
however  confcious  ot  it  men  might  imagine  themfelves  to 
be.  Volition,  for  inftance,  is  made  by  this  Cartefian  hypo- 
thefis  the  occafional,  not  the  efficient,  caufe  of  the  motion 
of  body  ;  and  the  impreffion  of  an  outward  objeft  on  our 
organs  is  made  the  occalional,  not  the  efficient,  caufe  of  the 
fenfation  that  our  minds  perceive.  God  is  the  fole  efficient 
caufe  in  all  thefe  caies.  He  a6ls  directly  and  immediately 
according  to  the  laws  on  which  he  has  eftabliffied  this  ftrange 
union  between  foul  and  body.  A  flrange  union  it  muft 
needs  be  !  and  one  would  be  tempted  almoft  to  think,  that 
it  is  indifferent  whether  the  foul  relides  in  the  body  it  is 
fuppofed  to  inform,  or  any  where  elfe  :  fince,  united  as  they 
are,  there  is  no  immediate  intercourfe  between  them,  nor 
any  other  than  that  which  is  carried  on  mediately  by  the 
fupreme  Being,  who  is  every  where  prefent,  and  may  there- 
fore be  determined  to  aft  by  a  mind  on  a  body,  and  by 
a  body  on  a  mind,  how  remote  foever  from  one  another. 
If  we  fpcak  Vv'ith  the  vulgar,  with  v/hom  it  is  more  rea- 
fonable  to  fpeak  and  to  think  too,  than  with  philofophers, 
on  fome  occaiions,  we  muft  fay  that  the  death  of  Pyrrhus 
was  the  effedl  of  a  tile  falling  cafually  on  his  head.  But  if 
wc  foeak  with  the  Cartelians  ;  we  muft  fay  that  the  paffing 
of  Pyrrhus  before  the  old  woman's  window  was  the  oc- 
cafion  which  determined  God  to  make  her  fee  him  ;  that  on 
this  fccond  occafton,  the  fight  of  him,  God  imprefled  a 
fentiment  of  anp-er  and  venoxance  on  the  old  woman's 
foul  ;  that  on  this  third  occalion,  the  fentiment  of  anger 
in  the  old  v.oman's  foul,  God  moved  her  arm  to  throw 
the  tile  ;  and  that  on  this  fourth  occafton,  the  falling  of 
the  tile,  God  broke  the  ikuU  oi  this  fighting  king  of  Epirus. 
This  extravagant  hypothefis  would  provoke  laughter,  if 
5  it 
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it  did  not  provoke  horror,  as  I  think  it  muft  in  the  mind  of 

every  finccre  theift  *. 

The  makers  ol  hypothefes  have  not  flopped  here.  Leib- 
nitz arofe  after  Des  Cartes,  and  if  the  fecond  did  not  equal 
the  firft  in  real,  he  out-did  him  and  every  other  philofopher  in 
fantaftical  knowledge.  He  rejeded  the  old  opinion,  that  the 
foul  and  body  are  fo  constituted  and  fo  united  by  God  as  to 
influence  and  to  a6l  really  on  one  another.      He  rejcdled  that 

of 


*  Since  there  are  thofe  who  dogmatize  boldly  about  God's  manner  of  being, 
and  of  knowing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  fliould  be  thofc  who  dogmatize  alio 
about  his  manner  of  caufing,  and  about  the  oeconomy  of  his  providence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  When  they  aiTume  particular  providences,  the  inftances 
they  bring  are  often  ridiculous  :  when  they  fpeak  in  general  of  occafiona-l  caufes, 
the  inftances  of  thde,  which  force  themfclves  upon  the  mind,  mull  needs  raLle 
horror  in  every  man  who  believes  a  God.  Thefe  do6trines  are  impertinent  in  their 
origin,  and  abominable  in  their  confequences.  If  Des  Cartes  had  not  m;.de,  on 
his  clear  and  dillindl  ideas,  and  his  lively  inv/ard  fentiment,  fuch  definitions  as  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  univerfal  experience  of  mankind,  he  would  have  been  un- 
der no  difficulty,  except  that  of  owning  his  ignorance,  in  a  cafe  wherein  every  other 
philofcpher  was  not  Icfs  ignorant  than  he.  But  rather  than  not  make  a  new  hypo- 
thefis  without  a  fufficient  regard  to  the  phenomena  firft,  and  rather  than'  not 
maintain  it  even  againft  them  afterwards,  the  fupreme  Being  was  brought  down, 
"  ficut  Deus  in  machina,"  to  deliver  this  puzzled  philofopher  out  of  the  perplexity 
wherein  he  had  involved  himfelf.  I  would  not  think  of  God  at  all,  tho'  he  ought 
to  be  always  prcfcnt  to  our  thoughts ;  I  would  refufe  to  acknowledge  and  adore  him 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  though  I  do  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
much  fooner  than  I  would  look  on  him  as  -the  immediate  efficient  caufe  of  every 
fenfation  of  human  minds  and  every  aftion  of  human  bodies.  Shall  I  believe  that 
it  is  God  v/ho  impreffes  thofe  frantic  fentiments  of  devotion,  v/hich  an  Indian  ido- 
later feels  on  the  iiglit  of  his  idol,  and  who  determines  the  body  of  this  wretch, 
on  the  occafion  of  thefe  fentiments,  to  fall  under  the  wheels  of  the  proceffional  car, 
and  be  cruihed  to  death  ?  Shall  I  believe  that  it  -'is  God  who  moves  the  arm  of  a 
parricide  when  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  father's  heart,  or  that  of  fome  low 
rogue  when  he  picks  u  pocket?  The  confequences  are  horrible  ;  and  an  hypothefis 
that  ihould  lead  to  them,  even  lefs  direcirly  than  this  of  Des  Cartes  does,  would 
deferve  to  be  rejected  with  the  utmoft  indignation.  Many  of  the  moft  extravagant 
opinions  entertained  by  the  Heathen  were  capable  of  being  reconciled  to  an  awful 
fenfe  of  the  monarK.hy  of  a  fupreme  Being.  Such  opinions  as  thefe  cannot  be  fo  : 
and  Chriftian  philofophers  and  divines  have  done  more  to  debafe  our  notions  of  this 
Being,  than  all  the  dodors  of  polytheifm. 
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of  the  French  pl-^lofopher  likewife,  which  has  been  juft  men- 
tioned.     He  did  not  proftitute  the  divine  agency  by  making 
God  the  immediate  efficient  caufe  of  every  effed:  that  body 
feems  to  have  on  mind  and  mind  on  body,  as  they  happen  in 
the  human  fyftem.      But  he  employed  the  divine  power  and 
wifdom  in  another  manner,  and  once  for  all  as  it  were.      Ac- 
cording to  him,  every  foul  has  a  certain  feries  of  perceptions, 
delires,  volitions,  &c.      Every  body  a  certain  feries  of  motions 
that  are  determined  by  the  mechanical  difpolitions  of  the  ma- 
chine, combined  with  the  various  impreffions  of  outward  ob- 
jects that  may  be  made  on  it.      I  do  not  enter  into  the  differ- 
ence he  makes  between  the  human  fyflem,  and  the  general 
animal  lyftem  in  which  he  fuppofes  that  the  fame  fouls  have 
been  united  to  the  fame  organized  bodies  from  the  creation, 
and  that  thefe  animals  do  not,  properly  fpeaking,  die.      In  ther 
refpedl  in  which  I  quote  this  wonderful  hypotheiis  here,  the 
cafe  of  all  thefe  fyftems  is  the  fame.      In  every  one  of  them 
the  foul  and  body  do  not  correfpond  becaufe  they  are  united, 
but  they  are  united  becaufe  they  correfponded  by  a  prae- 
eftabliflied  harmony  antecedent  to  their  union,  and  in  v/hich 
Leibnitz  found,  no  doubt,  that  fufficient  reafon,  which  is  in 
all  cafes  the  reafon  that  the  hypothecs  requires.      Soul  and 
body  are  united  like  two  tallies  that  fitted  one  another  be- 
fore their  union  ;   but  with  this  difference,  which  makes  the 
metaphyfical  cafe  the  ftronger,  they  were  fo  fitted  feparately 
and  independently  of  one  another.      Bounce  felt  pain  when 
fhe   was   kicked,    if  Bounce   was   ever  kicked  :    and  fo  fhe 
would  have  felt  it,  if  fhe  had  had  no  body  at  all  in  the  fame 
moment.      A  fair  day  invited  you   to  walk  in  your  garden  ; 
Bounck   galloped   after  you  :   and  fo  you  both  would  have 
done,  if  you  had  had  no  fouls  at  all.      This  hypothefis  gives 
me  no  horror  :    and  every  time  it  comes  into  my  thoughts,  I 
laugh  as  if  I  was  at  a  puppet-fliew. 

That 
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That  of  father  Malebranche  muft  not  be  forgot  in  this  .. 
place.      It  ftands  between  the  other  two  in  one  refpecl :  it  is 
neither  fo  horrible  as  the  firft,    nor  fo  comical  as   the  laft. 
But  it  is  I  think  the  ftrongefl  inftance  that  can  be  produced 
of  a  fine  genius  wrought  up  to  a  degree  ot  madnefs  by  meta- 
physeal fpeculation  and  hypothetical  enthuiiafm,  unlcfs  the 
African   bifliop   St.  Austin    may   be    compared    with    him. 
Malebranche   then  fpecifies  certain  manners  in  which  we 
may  have  ideas  of  outward  objedls,  the  lirR:  of  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  ph^enomena  and  to  the  common  notion  derived 
from  them,  and  the  laft  of  which  is  his  own  wild  hypothecs. 
He  even  ventures  to  aflert  that  there  is  no  other  manner  in 
which  we  can  have  ideas  of  thefe  objects.      The  afTertion  is  a 
bold  one  ;    lince  it  affumes  that  God  cannot  ordain  any  fyf- 
tem  of  body  and  mind  which  we  cannot  comprehend.      On 
this  foundation  he  proceeds  to  fliew  how  infufKcient  all  the 
other  ways  are  of  accounting  for  thefe  ideas,    and  to  intro- 
duce his  own.      If  I  was  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars, > 
it    would   be   eafy  to  fhew,    with  the  help  of  Mr.  Locke's^ 
examination,  and  even  without  this  help,  that  the  hypothe- 
fis  confifts  of  little  elfe  than  words  that  have  abfolutely  no 
meaning,   than  figurative  exprefTions  that  cannot  be  applied 
to  his  fubjedl  without  the  utmoft  abfurdity,  than  inconfiften- 
cies  and  palpable  contradi6lions.      But  I  believe  this  will  ap- 
pear to  be  no  unjuft  charge,    even   by  the  very  little  I  ihiall 
fay.      His  hypothefis   in  fhort  is  this.      We  cannot  perceive 
any  thing  that  is  not  intimately  united  to  our  fouls.      Our 
fouls  are  unextended  beings  in  this  place,  tho'  in  another  he 
fays  they  have  extenlion,   a  narrow  one  indeed  ;    but  narrow 
or  broad  it  is  ftill  extenfion.      Now  there  being  no  propor- 
tion between  the  foul  and  material  things,   thefe  cannot  be 
united  to  it,  nor  confequently  be  perceived  by  it.      Our  fouls 
are  indeed  united  to  our  bodies  ^   but  there  is  a  manner  of. 

union 
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union  neceffary  to  perception,  and  another  not  fo,  neither  of 
which  is  explained.    God,  who  is  a  fubftance,  and  the  only  in- 
telligible fubftance,    is  intimately  united  to  our  fouls  by  his 
prefence.      He  is  the  place  of  fpirits,  as  fpace  is  in  one  Jenfe 
the  place  of  bodies :    and  iince  he  muft  have  in  himfelf  the 
ideas  of  all  the  beings  he  has  created,  (for  without  thefe  ideas, 
that  is,  without  our  manner  of  knowing,  this  philofopher  pre- 
fumes  to  affirm  that  he  could  not  have  created  them)  we  may 
fee  thefe  ideas  in  God,   as  he  is  plcafed  to  fhew  them  to  us : 
but  the  good  father  having  no  where  explained  how  God  £hews 
them  to  us,    he  leaves  us  in  the  fame  ignorance  in  which  he 
found  us.    It  has  been  obferved  that  this  hypothecs  bears  fome 
refemblance  to  that  of  Dkmocritus,    who  afl'umed  that  our 
ideas  are  God.      One  idea,  that  which  we  have  of  God,  is,  I 
am  furc,  by  this  hypothelis,  God  himfelf;  fince  it  is  affirmed 
that  this  idea  is  uncreated.      The  words  are  worth  quoting. 
—  "  On  ne  peut  pas  concevoir  que  I'idee  d'un   etre  infini- 
"  ment  parfait,   qui  eft  celle  que  nous  avons  de  Dieu,   foit 
*'   quelque  chofe  de  cree."      I  might  mention  a  multitude  of 
other  notions  quite  unintelligible  or  repugnant  to  our  clear- 
eft  ideas  and  moft  certain  experience  ;    fuch  as  thefe,  for  in- 
ftance,   that  we  have  the  idea  of  infinite  before  we  have  the 
idea  of  finite,  and  that  v/e  think  of  all  being  before  we  think 
of  any  particular  being  ;  but  I  have  faid  enough  to  ffiew  that 
although  this  writer  has  deftroyed  the  intentional  fpecies  of 
the  peripatetics,  (lor  he  dwells  chiefly  on  our  ideas  of  fight) 
yet  he  has  left  it  juft  as  polliblc,   and  vaftly  more  probable, 
that  God  has  ordained  certain  ideas  in  the  mind  to  be  ex- 
cited by  certain  motions  of  body,  in  a  manner  incomprehen- 
fible  by  us,  than  that  we  fee  thefe  ideas  in  his  fubftance  in  a 
manner  alike  incomprchenfible. 

I  IMAGINE  that  the  plain  man  is  by  this  time  pleafed  to  fee 
common  fenfe  force  men  back,  after  a  tedious  round  of  philo- 
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fophical  rambles,  to  the  very  point  from  which  he  has  never 
ftirred  ;  for  fo  it  mufl:  do  unlefs  we  renounce  this  gift  of  God, 
in  favor  of  human  authority.  The  authority  may  be  great ;  but 
the  greater  it  is  the  more  ftrongly  do  thefc  examples  of  error 
ihewJiow  little  the  greateft,  howabfurd  the  wifeft,  how  igno- 
rant the  moft  learned  of  men  become,  when  they  prefume  to 
pufli  beyond  the  bounds  that  God  has  fet  to  human  enquiries. 
There  is  fo  much  warning  given,  the  high  road  to  knowledge 
is  fo  direft,  and  the  bounds  of  it  are  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that 
they  who  go  out  of  this  road  in  the  vain  hope  of  paiTing  them 
by  a  fhorter  way,  as  well  as  they  who  do  not  flop  when  they 
are  conduced  no  longer  by  the  phzenomena,  but  hope  that 
metaphyfics  can  carry  them  forward  when  phyfics  cannot,  are 
inexcufable. 

FoNTENELLE,  in  the  elogy  he  made  of  Newton  before  the 
French  Academy,  compares  Des  Cartes  with  him.  He  fays 
that  "Des  Cartes,  taking  a  bold  flight,  meaned  to  place  him- 
felf  at  the  fource  of  all  things,  and  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  firfl;  principles  of  them  by  fome  clear  and  funda- 
mental ideas,  that  he  might  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
defcend  from  thence  down  to  the  phasnomena  of  nature  as 
to  neceffary  confequences.  He  fays  that  the  other,  more 
timid  or  more  modeft,  fet  out  leaning  on  the  phenomena, 
that  he  might  by  their  means  remount  to  theunknovv^n  prin- 
ciples of  things,  which  he  refolved  to  admit  whatever  the 
chain  of  confequences  fhewed  them  to  be.  One,  fays  he, 
fets  out  from  what  he  undcrftands  clearly,  to  find  the  caufe 
of  what  he  fees.  The  other  fets  out  from  what  he  fees,  to 
difcover  the  caufe,  be  it  plain  or  obfcure.  He  concludes  by 
faying  that  the  evident  principles  of  one  do  not  alv/ays  lead 
him  to  the  phaenomena  fuch  as  they  are,  and  the  phasno- 
mena  do  not  always  lead  the  other  to  principles  evident 
Vol.   III.  Z  z  z  "  enough." 
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"  enough."  I  have  quoted  this  pafiage  at  length  ;  becaiife,  as 
much  perplexed  as  it  is  hy  an  artful  abufe  of  words,  it  will 
ferve  much  better  to  fet  in  a  full  light  the  truth  I  would  in- 
culcate, than  to  conftitute  an  equality  of  merit  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  between  Des  Cartes  and  Newton.  I  will  make, 
therefore,  a  fhort  commentary  on  it.  The  defign  of  the  for- 
mer, as  it  is  here  reprefented,  was  not  a  bold  flight,  but  an  ex- 
travagant undertaking.  It  is  honor  enough  to  the  latter,  that 
he  made  greater  advances  towards  the  flrft  principles  of  things 
than  any  of  thofe  who  went  before  him  :  and  this  Vv^ould  have 
been  honor  enough  for  Des  Cartes  too,  if  he  could  have  ac- 
quired it.  This  philofopher  might  have  clear  ideas  ;  for  ideas 
that  are  falfe  may  be  very  clear  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
efpecially  in  the  mind  of  one  who  reafoned  on  a  certain  lively 
inward  fentiment  of  evidence,  as  well  as  on  ideas  really  clear  and 
diftinft.  But  fundamental  ideas,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in 
the  word,  he  could  have  none,  or  none  that  were  fufEcient  in 
the  method  he  purfued.  Many  of  thofe  he  employed  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  firft  principles  of  things  could  be  only 
hypothetical,  fince  he  did  not  frame  them  on  the  pheenomena, 
nor  connesfl:  them  by  the  phasnomena,  according  to  Nev/ton's 
method  ;  which  was  not  timid,  but  wife  as  well  as  modefi:. 
What  an  immenfe  diPcance  was  there  between  any  thing  he 
could  underftand  clearly  in  his  method,  and  the  cauies  of 
what  he  fav/  ?  And  how  could  the  intermediate  ideas  be  fram- 
ed ?  Nay,  how  does  it  appear  that  he  underftood  clearly  the 
things  which  he  is  faid  to  have  underftood  fo,  and  from  vv^hich 
he  fet  out,  when  he  took  extenflon  alone  to  conftitute  the  cf- 
fence  of  matter,  and  thought  alone  that  of  foul  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  that  his  evident  principles  were  aifimied,  as  they  often 
are,  purely  for  the  fake  of  what  was  to  follow  ?  Des  Cartes 
might  in  his  method  invent,  as  he  did,  whatever  principles  ima- 
gination fuggefted  to  him,  and  with  the  oftentatious  appearance 
5  of 
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of  a  complete  fyftem  (hew  us  an  univerfe  of  his  own,  not  of 
God's  making.  Newton  refolvedlto  invent  none;  for  he  rc- 
folved  to  admit  fuch  only  as  he  fliould  be  led  to  difcover  by  a 
chain  of  confeqiiences  that  carried  him  up  to  them,  impcr- 
fed:ly  perhaps  but  furely ;  fuch  as  God  made  them  to  be,  not 
fuch  as  he  gueffed  they  might  be.  The  one  might  and  did 
fall  into  error.  The  other  could  only  fall  fliort  of  the  know- 
ledge he  fought.  He  fell  fliort  of  it.  Like  Columbus,  he  dif- 
covcred  a  new  world:  and  like  him,  he  left  the  dilcovery  to 
be  purfued  by  others.  Our  knowledge  of  nature  can  fo  little 
be  complete,  that  the  very  appearance  of  a  complete  fyftem  is 
a  reafon  perhaps  to  fufpedl  it  of  being  etched  out  by  fancy. 
Let  us  fuppofc  a  philofopher  to  arife  and  to  purfue  the  difco- 
veries  of  Newton  with  equal  fuccefs.  Let  us  fuppofe  that,  by 
dint  of  experiment  and  geometry,  he  confirms  the  do6lrine  of 
attradtion  or  gravitation  not  as  a  property,  not  as  an  attribute 
of  matter  if  you  will,  but  barely  as  a  new  phaenomenon,  and 
that  he  difcovers  a  new  kind  of  pulfion  or  fome  other  phyfical 
caufe  of  it.  Attradion,  which  gives  us  now  the  idea  of  a 
caufe,  and  which  may  be,  notwithftanding  all  the  filly  abftradl 
rcafoning  to  the  contrary,  a  real  property  of  matter,  will  give 
us  then  the  idea  of  an  effed:,  as  this  new  caufe  muft  do  in  it's  turn 
as  foon  as  fome  further  caufe  is  difcovered ;  and  as  that  further 
caufe  muft  do  like  wife  as  foon  as  fome  other  ftill  more  remote 
is  brought  into  light.  Thus  we  fhall  be  always  feeking,  and 
always  to  feek.  But  is  this  to  recal  the  occult  qualities  of  the 
fchools?  FoNTENELLE  makes  himfelf,  not  Newton,  ridiculous, 
when  he  does  more  than  infinuate  this  reproach  in  the  fame 
elogy.  If  Newton's  philofophy  had  terminated,  like  that  of 
the  fcholaftics,  in  occult  qualities,  it  would  not  have  rilen  in 
reputation  as  faft  as  it  was  underftood:  and  if  that  of  Des 
Cartes  had  not  been  too  often,  like  theirs,  merely  hypothe- 
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tical  and  extravagantly  fo,   it  had  not    been   denioiifl:ed   on 
fo  many  fides  as  iaft  as  it  was  examined. 

But  I  return  to  obferve,  that  the  compariion  between  thefe 
two  methods  is  to  be  applied  to  our  refearches  about  fpiritual 
as  well  as  corporeal  nature,  and  to  confirm  what  I  have  faid 
concerning  them.  When  I  coniider  how  little  knowledge  the 
phenomena  give  us  of  one,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  go 
by  their  help  a  flep  beyond  the  firft  appearances,  whilft  we 
extend  our  knowledge  ot  the  other  wider  and  carry  it  higher 
in  the  order  of  caufes;  I  am  ready  to  think  that  God,  who 
leaves  us  in  many  cafes  to  collect  his  will,  as  he  has  made  us 
able  to  colledl  it,  from  his  works,  fhews  manifeftly  in  this  cafe 
how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  defigns  of  his  all-wife  providence 
that  we  fliould  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge  ol  ioul  or  ipirit, 
and  how  conformable  it  is  to  thefe  defigns  that  we  iliould  em- 
ploy our  induftry  and  penetration  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
body,  terreflrial  and  celeftial;  in  order  to  promote  in  gene- 
ral the  advantages  of  human  life,  and  thofe  particularly  that 
refult  from  an  adoration  of  the  fupreme  Being  in  a  contem- 
plation oi  his  works. 

It  has  been  faid,  it  is  a  common-place  topic,  that  Infidels, 
for  fuch  is  every  one  called  by  feme  men  who  does  not  fub- 
fcribe  to  all  they  advance  even  without  proof,  are  delirous  to 
keep  God  at  a  diftance  from  them,  whereas  they  ought  to 
confider  that  it  is  "  in  him  they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
"  being."  This  charge  cannot  be  laid  jv.flly  aoainfl:  any  man 
who  believes  a  God;  tor  a  God  without  the  attributes  of  an 
all-perledt  Being  cannot  be  the  lupreme  Being,  how  incon- 
iiftently  foever  iome  of  the  antients  might  reafon  about  the 
Divinity.  For  my  ov^n  part,  I  am  hrmly  perfuaded  tii".t 
there  is  a  fupreme  Being,  the  fountain  oi  ail  exiftence,  by  the 
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efficacy  of  vvhofc  will  the  whole  univcrfe  was  made  and  is 
governed  as  well  as  preferved  ;  in  a  word,  who  is  thi,  fiiil  ei- 
licicnt  caiife  ol  all  things,  and  on  v/hom  all  his  criaturcs  de- 
pend. But  ior  this  very  reafon,  and  becaufe  I  have  this  aw- 
ful fenfe  of  the  fupreme  Being,  I  do  not  prcfunie  to  fami- 
liarize myfclf  with  him,  as  the  men  who  bring  this  charge  are 
apt  to  do.  That  he  is  the  firfl  efficient  caufe,  1  acknowledge  j 
but  I  am  on  my  toiiard  againft  thofe  who  prefume  to  pe-^ 
netrate  further  intSf  the  machinery  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
order  of  fecond  caufes,  than  the  pha^nomena,  that  is,  than 
his  works,  flied  a  light  on  their  enquiries  :  or  who  are  fo  bold 
as  to  deny  the  efficiency  of  fecond  caufes,  becaufe  they  are  not 
able  to  account  for  them,  and  who  employ  the  firft  caufe  on 
every  occalion,  for  whofe  action  they  are  as  little  able  to  ac- 
count. This  is  a  common  pradlice,  and  it  has  produced  a  fort 
of  profane  and  even  blafphemous  enthufiafm  in  philofophy. 
Des  Cartfs,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  our  friend  perhans, 
and  all  thofe  who  not  contented  to  know,  what  they  may 
know  in  iome  degree,  the  things  that  are,  make  hypothefes 
of  what  they  can  know  in  no  degree,  how  and  why  thefe 
things  are  as  they  are  ;  all  thefe  men,  I  fay,  have  run  into 
this  pradice,   and  have  fpread  the  enthuliafm. 

Our  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  things  and  into  their  caufes 
may  be  flopped  in  two  diffi^rent  manners.  They  may  be 
ftopped  or  delayed  by  the  difficulties  that  are  in  the  way,  or 
by  the  want  of  fome  of  thofe  extraordinary  genii  that  are  fent 
into  the  world,  now  and  then,  to  penetrate  into  the  fecrets  of 
nature,  and  to  untold  them,  as  it  were,  by  degrees.  Few 
of  thefe  men  arife.  They  are  as  rare  as  comets,  or  any 
of  the  lefs  frequent  phenomena  that  they  obferve  :  and 
when  one  ol  them  has  made  a  certain  progrefs,  if  he  is 
not  interrupted  in  it  by  death,  it  often  happens  that  he  flops 
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in  his  philofophical  career,  as  if  his  ftrength  were  fpent.  The 
courfe  is  long  as  well  as  difficult.  Relays  are  neceilary,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  to  carry  knowledge  even  to  the  human  goal  : 
and  they  are  not  always  at  hand.  When  enquiries  are  thus 
flopped,  and  yet  the  progrefs  that  has  been  made  fhews  that 
which  remains  to  be  made,  other  men  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed :  lucky  incidents  may  happen  to  fliorten  their  labor, 
and  the  intended  difcovery  may  feem  to  be  only  delayed. 
This  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  cafe  of  the  longitude  :  and  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  it  is  fo  of  many  other  objects  of  philofo- 
phical enquiry. 

But  our  progrefs  is  abfclutely  flopped,  inftead  of  being 
delayed  only,  in  many  more  inftances  :  and  in  thefe  it  is  that 
all  efforts  are  vain,  and  all  induflry  for  that  reafon  impertinent. 
I  will  explain  myfelf  on  this  important  point  as  clearly  as  I 
can.  Belides  the  general  idea  we  have  of  an  univerfal  relation 
of  caule  and  effed:  between  the  fupreme  Being  and  his  works, 
all  the  phenomena  give  us  particular  ideas  of  the  fame  rela- 
tion. It  is  evidently  in  the  fyflem  of  divine  wifdom  that 
they  fhould  do  fo  ;  and  the  ufe  of  it  in  all  the  affairs  of  hu- 
man life  is  manifeft.  Every  phtenomenon  is  a  caufe  to  us, 
when  it  is  confidered  relatively  to  thofe  that  appear  to  be  the 
effects  of  it.  Every  phenomenon  is  an  effedl  to  us,  when  it 
is  confldered  relatively  to  thofe  that  appear  to  be  the  caufes  of 
it.  Thus  God  has  willed  that  things  fliould  be  perceived  by 
us  :  and  if  we  could  difcover  the  whole  chain  up  to  the  firft 
effeds  ot  Almighty  efficacy,  fuch  they  would  appear,  I  pre- 
fume,  to  us.  But  humanity  cannot  foar  fo  high,  nor 
approach  fo  near  the  throne  of  God  ;  tho'  the  fleur  De  Fon- 
TENELE  affures  us,  that  Des  Cartes  took  his  firft  fli'^ht 
thither,  at  leaft,  fince  he  diredied  it  to  the  fource  and  to  the 
firft  principles  of  all  being.      As  far  as  we  can  acquire  ideas 
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of  the  phaenomena,  and  are  able  to  compare  them,  and  to 
proceed  by  indudlion  from  them,  fo  far,  and  fo  far  only,  are 
we  able  to  acquire  the  knowledge  we  arc  fo  fond  of,  the 
knowledge  of  ciuifes,  of  corporeal  caufes,  that  I  may  keep  to 
the  iifual  diftincftion,  from  the  corporeal  phaenomena,  and 
of  fpiritual  caufes  from  the  fpiritual  phcenomena.  When  we 
can  acquire  no  more  ot  thefe  ideas  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
line  of  knowledge  in  either  kind  :  and  as  this  happens  fome- 
times  after  a  long  procefs  ot  enquiry,  fo  it  happens  fometimes 
at  our  lirfl:  fetting  out. 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  our  difcoveries  of  the  phaenomena, 
by  which  we  acquire  ideas  of  fecond  caufes,  are  thus  variouily 
limited,  fo  there  is  another  uniform  and  univerfal  limitation 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  them.  Whatever  knowledge 
we  acquire  of  apparent  caufes,  v/e  can  acquire  none  of  real 
caufality,  by  which  I  mean  neither  mode  nor  modal  entity, 
according  to  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  but  plainly  that  force, 
that  power,  that  virtue  whatever,  it  be.  by  which  one  being 
ad:s  on  another,  and  becomes  a  caufe.  We  may  call  this  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  different  effects  of  it;  but 
to  know  it  in  it's  firft  principles,  to  know  the  nature  of  it, 
would  be  to  know  as  God  himfelf  knows,  and,  therefore,  this 
will  be  ahvays  imknov/n  to  us  in  caufes  that  feem  to  be  rnoft 
under  our  infpection,  as  well  as  in  thofe  that  are  the  mofl:  re- 
mote from  i.^^|Pphis  knowledge,  however,  is  that  which  phi- 
lofophers  ui&Kt'to  attain,  or  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  what  they 
mean  in  many  cafes,  and  for  want  of  which  they  employ  fo 
familiarly -I  he  firft  efficient  caufe  on  every  turn.  They  are 
doubly  ridiculous.  They  feek  and  pretend  to  difcover  caufes 
when  they  onlv  fuppofe  phenomena ;  and  when  they  have 
difcovered  a  real  adlual  caufe  in  it's  effedls  by  the  pheno- 
mena, they  reject  it  becaufe  they  cannot  conceive  it's  cau- 
fality, 
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fality,   nor  afTign  a  fufficient  reafon  v^y  and  how  it  is  as 

it  is. 

If  all  the  objedions  to  Newton's  fyftem  were  anfwered  ;  if 
the  fadts  and  calculations  were  over  and  over  confirmed,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Leibnitz  would  ftill  maintain  that  there  was  no  fufii- 
cient  reafon  for  attradion  as  an  elTential  property,  or  as  an  at- 
tribute of  matter:  and  that  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  admit- 
ted as  a  caufe,  how  much  foever  appearances  might  favor  fuch 
an  opinion  ;  fince  nothing  mufl  be  admitted  to  exift  unlefs 
philofophers  are  able  to  fliew  the  fufficient  reafon  of  it's 
exiftence,  and  to  explain  it's  caufality.  Well  might  attradion 
be  exploded  by  thefe  philofophers,  fince  extenfion  itfelf  run 
fome  rifque,  and  had  been  certainly  denied  to  be  an  efi^ential 
property  of  matter,  if  Leibnitz  had  not  difcovered  the  fuf- 
ficient reafon  of  it  in  non-extenfion.  His  monades  in  this 
fyftem  may  be  called  immaterial  atoms,  as  properly  as  he  calls 
fouls  immaterial  automates  in  his  fyftem  of  a  pre-eftablifhed 
harmony:  and  his  reafoning  in  both  will  appear  intelligible 
to  none  but  his  implicit  difciples ;  as  his  letter  to  the  che- 
mifts  who  fearched  for  the  philofopher's  ftone  at  Nuremberg, 
which  procured  him  admillion  into  their  fociety,  was  intel- 
ligible to  them,   tho'  he  did  not  underftand  it  himfelf. 

It  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  that,  on  the  fuppofition  I  have 
made  above,  attradion  would  pafs,  in  every  mind  untouched 
by  the  delirium  of  metaphyfics,  for  a  fufticient  caufe;  tho'  the 
fufficient  reafon  of  it  could  not  be  given,  nor  the  caufality  of 
it  be  explained.  Now  I  would  afk  whether  the  confcious 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  reciprocal  a6lion  of  body  and  mind  be 
not  founded  in  greater  certainty  than  the  knowledge  we  fhould 
have  of  this  conatus  accedendi,  this  mutual  tendency  of  body 
to  body  ?  It  muft  be  allowed  to  be  fo.  I  would  afk,  therefore, 
5  fince 
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lince  he  who  fhould^eny  in  this  cafe  the  attrading,  gravita- 
ting power  to  be  a  property  of  matter  would  deferve  laugh- 
ter inftead  of  attention,  as  much  as  he  did  whilft  he  doubted 
in  the  fame  manner  ofextenfion,  till  the  fagacious  Leibnitz 
had  found  the  fufficient  reafon  of  it  in  non-extenfion,  or  ra- 
ther in  non-entity ;  I  would  afk,  I  fay,  what  he  deferves  who 
denies  the  reciprocal  adtion  of  mind  and  body,  becaufe  he 
knows  no  more  than  that  there  is  fuch  an  adion,  and  be- 
caufe he  is  unable  to  difcover  by  what  powers,  and  in  what 
manner  this  adion  is  produced  ? 

If  we  are  confcious  that  we  think  at  all,  we  are  confcious! 
that  we  perceive  ideas,  and  that  we  will  adlions.  We  are 
confcious,  in  one  cafe,  that  the  caufe  is  without  us,  and  the 
effect  within  us.  We  are  equally  confcious,  in  the  other, 
that  the  caufe  is  within  us,  and  that  the  effedl  paffes  without 
us.  In  one  cafe,  where  we  have  only  a  fenfitive  knowledge 
of  the  caufe,  tho'  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
eifecl,  we  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  former.  The  ftick  in 
the  water  may  be  fhrait,  though  we  perceived  it  crooked : 
and  the  tower  at  a  great  diftance  from  us  may  be  fquare,  tho* 
we  perceived  it  round.  I  chufe  thefe  trite  examples  which 
have  been  employed  by  all  thofe  who  would  perfuade  us  to 
diftruft  our  fenfes,  thofe  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge,  and  which' 
prove  for  me,  on  this  occafion,  better  than  for  them  on  the 
occafion  on  which  they  urge  them.  We  try  our  perceptions 
over  and  over  again;  we  redify  by  experience  the  deceptions 
to  which  they  are  liable  :  and  all  thefe  perceptions,  the  falfe 
as  well  as  the  true,  confirm  the  opinion,  it  it  may  be  called' 
merely  an  opinion,  that  they  are  cauled  immediately  by  out- 
ward objeds  acting  on  our  organs,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
in  confequence  ot  particular  principles  or  powers  utterly  un- 
known to  us,  and  conformably  to  general  laws,  fome  of  which 
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we  are  able  to  difcover.  In  the  other  cafe,  where  we  have 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  caufe,  and  only  feniitive  know- 
ledge of  the  effect,  either  we  have  really  no  knowledge  at  ail, 
and  our  whole  fyflem  is  a  fyftem  of  illufion  which  it  would 
be  furely  impious  to  afTert ;  or  we  know  that  there  is  an  im- 
mediate adlion  or  influence,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  of 
mind  on  body.  No  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  doubted,  and  I  am 
therefore  perfuaded  that  Des  Cartes  did  not  doubt,  that 
volition,  an  a6l  ot  the  minc^^  determined  the  motion  of  his 
arms  and  legs  whenever  he"  moved  them;  tho'  the  intereft 
of  his  hypotheiis,  which  concerns  all  thefe  men  much  more 
than  that  of  truth,  obliged  him  to  maintain  the  contrary,  as 
it  obliged  him  to  advance  the  other  paradox  mentioned 
above  concerning  animal  automates. 

Thus  have  philofophers  in  all  ages  amufed  mankind  with 
fyftems  of  imaginary  knowledge,  raifed  on  fantaftical  ideas 
and  notions,  rather  than  confine  themfelves  within  the  limits 
of  real  knowledge.  Inftead  of  fixing  our  opinions  by  evi- 
dent truth,  and  giving  the  mind  any  folid  foundation  where- 
on to  reft,  they  have  involved  us  in  doubts,  and  eternized 
difpute.  Like  Noctambules,  they  have  ftaggered  about, 
and  joftled  one  another  in  their  dreams.  Since  the  torch  of 
experimental  philofophy  has  been  lighted  up,  thefe  hypo- 
thetical reafonings  have  been  exploded,  or  elfe  confined  un- 
der certain  conditions  in  all  that  relates  to  corporeal  nature. 
But  the  abufe  has  continued  in  all  that  relates  to  fpiritual 
nature  :  and  modern  philofophers,  like  tyrants  driven  out  of 
one  province,  have  made  themfelves  amends,  as  it  were,  by  ex- 
ercifing  a  more  arbitrary  power  in  another.  The  exercife  of 
it  in  this  deferves,  however,  to  be  reftrained  more  than  in  the 
former.  The  fpiritual  nature  of  our  fouls,  fuch  as  it  is  now 
cpnceived  to  be,  fuchi  as  authority,  and  among  others  that  of  a: 
3;  GQuncilv, 
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council,  obliges  that  it  fliould  be  taught,  is  an  hypothecs 
affumed  on  very  precarious  grounds,  and  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  that  are  the  grounds  of  every  other  allowable  hypo- 
thefis.  How  abfurd,  therefore,  is  it  in  philofophers  to  af- 
fume  on  an  hypothecs  much  more  than  they  would  venture 
to  affume  on  real  knowledge  ?  How  abfurd  is  it  in  the  reft 
of  mankind  to  give  any  credit  to  them  when  they  do  fo? 

But  there  is  a  further  objection  to  this  proceeding  drawri 
from  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  it,  which  fhould  render 
it  odious   to  every  man,   who  will  not  facrifice  the  integrity 
of  theifm  to  the  artifice  of  minds  fraught  with  vanity,   and 
ftimulated  by  curioiity.      The  notion,  which  thefe  metaphy- 
seal reafoners  have  framed  about  the  human  foul  or  fpi- 
rit,    makes    them    Aide    eafily  and  almoft  necefTarily  into 
that  familiarity  with  the  father  of  fpirits  which  has  been 
cenfured  above,   into  conclufions   little  lefs,   if  at  all  lefs, 
than  blafphemous.      Whilft  philofophers  talked  of  corporeal 
nature  logically,  that  is,  improperly,  or  on  fuppofed  princi- 
ples of  matter  and  motion,  that  is,  ignorantly,  they  led  them- 
felves  and  others  into  error,    but  not   into  fuch  error.      Me- 
taphyficians  and  divines  have  this  to  anfwer  for.      Spirit  is  not 
certainly  an  univocal  term,   tho'  thefe  men  ufe  it  as  fuch. 
God  is  not  a  fyftem  of  matter;  but  he  is  not  therefore  a  fpi- 
rit,    fuch  as  we  conceive  fpirits  to  be  :   he  is  not  therefore 
united  to  our  fouls  by  an  inconceivable  prefence  or  union, 
nor  even  by  any  gradation  of  fpirits  up  to  him  ;    for  between 
him  and  the  hi^hefl:  created  beino-  the  diftance  muft  be  ftill 
infinite.      Thus  we   fhould  think  and   fpeak  of  God.      But 
the  men  we  have  to  do  with  here  have  accuflomed  themfelves 
to  think  in  the  fame  manner,  and  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  ftile, 
of  the  divine  and  human  fpirit,   with  no  other  difFerence 
than  that  of  adding  infinite  to  the  one,   and  finite  to  the 

A  a  a  a  2  other. 
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other.  They  conceive  them  both  to  be  alike  immaterial  be- 
ings, and  fubftances  too,  as  if  they,  orDES  Cartes,  who  de- 
termined that  there  are  but  two  fubftances,  knew  this  any  bet- 
ter than  Spinoza  kntw  that  there  is  but  one,  or  than  I,  who' 
believe  there  may  be  feveral,  know  how  many,  or  what  they 
are.  It  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  notions  of  a  community,  or 
union  of  fpirits  between  God  and  man,  fhould  encourage  me- 
taphylicians  and  divines  to  draw  the  Deity  down  to  their  le- 
vel, as  their  feveral  hypothefes  require,  whilft  they  affed;  to 
raife  themfelves  up  to  his,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  expref- 
iions  which  are  no  more  than  proper  to  lignify  their  attempts. 
They  do  in  effed:  fpiritualize  all  the  grofs  conceptions  of  ig- 
norant and  fuperftitious  men,  that  is,  they  fay  much  the 
fame  things  in  a  lefs  intelligible  manner  :  and  the  prefence 
of  God,  according  toMALEBRANCHE,  and  according  to  Moses, 
differs  in  little  elfe.  Befides  which,  it  we  believe  what  they 
affirm,  Malebranche  had  in  the  Word,  or  God's  eternal 
reafon,  an  invifible,  and  the  high  prieft  of  the  Jews  in  the 
tabernacle  a  vifible  Shecinah  to  interrogate. 

After  all  thefe  reflections  which  I  have  thrown  upon  pa- 
per as  they  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  as  the  frequent  in- 
terruptions to  which  I  am  expofed  would  give  me  leave,  nay,^ 
after  all  thofe  which  they  fuggeft,  or  which  a  man  of  better 
parts,  more  knowledge,  and  more  leifure,  would  be  able  to 
make,  I  doubt  not  but  our  plain  man  would  be  told  that  the 
hypothefes  which  have  been  mentioned  deferve  much  refped, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  them,  fince  they 
were  intended  to  fupport  the  opinion  of  the  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  by  confequence  ot  the  rewards 
and  punifliments  of  a  future  ftate,  which  are  the  great  bonds 
that  attach  men  to  revealed  religion.  This  he  would  be  told, 
and  he  would  be  afked  whether  he  prefumes  to  deny  the  truth  of 
3  thefe 
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thefe  doftrines  in  general,  whatever  he  may  think  of  fome 
particular  notions  that  philofophers  may  have  entertained 
concerning  them  ?  His  anfvver  might  be  to  this  efFedl,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  and  feveral  other  doctrines 
to  let  them  reft  on  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  that  to  make 
them  matter  of  philofophical  fpeculation  is  to  make  them 
difputable,  and  that  to  make  them  difputable  is  to  unfix 
them  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  fince  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  revelation  may  confirm  what  philofophy  teaches;  but 
philofophy  can  give  no  confirmation,  nor  any  further  autho- 
rity to  what  revelation  has  taught ;  and  fince,  if  it  could  do 
fo  in  other  cafes,  it  could  not  do  it  in  thefe,  where  queftions 
that  have  been  controverted  in  all  ages  among  philofophers 
are  concerned.  He  might  add  that,  revelation  a-part,  he 
faw  no  pofitive  nor  determining  proof  of  any  of  thefe  doc- 
trines ;  that  all  the  phenomena  from  our  birth  to  our  death 
feem  repugnant  to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
foul,  that  he  is  forced  to  conclude  with  Lucretius, 

" gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,   et  una 

"   Crefcere,  fentimus,  pariterque  fenefcere  mentem." 

that  God  had  given  him  reafon  to  diftinguifh  and  to  judge, 
and  external  and  internal  fenfe  by  which  to  perceive  and  to 
refled: ;  but  that  this  very  reafon  fhewed  him  the  abfurdity  of 
embracing  an  opinion  concerning  body  and  mind  which  nei- 
ther of  thefe  fenfes  fupports ;  that  how  fiiort  and  imperte6t 
foever  the  knowledge  acquired  by  obfervation  of  the  phaeno- 
mena  might  be,  he  was  contented  with  it,  becaufe  it  was 
knowledge  acquired  in  God's  way,  that  is,  in  the  only  way  God 
has  opened  to  our  enquiries  about  the  nature  of  things  corpo- 
real or  fpiritual :  nay  further,  that  if  he  could  fufpedl  himfelf 
to  be  deceived  in  this  way,  he  would  be  contented  ftill ;  he 
would  conclude  on  this   and  other  occafions,   that  whether 

things 
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things  appear  to  him  as  they  are  abfolutely,  and  fuch  as  the 
fupreme  intelligence  knows  them  to  be,  or  not,  they  appear 
to  him  fuch  as  it  is  fit  for  his  nature  that  they  fhould  appear 
to  him.  On  this  undoubted  truth  he  would  reft  his  mind, 
inftead  of  perplexing  it  about  indeterminable  queftions,  and 
of  ftruggling  prefumptuoufly  and  vainly  to  know  things 
otherwife  than  his  nature  and  theirs  admit  that  he  fhould 
know  them. 

On  fuch  principles  as  thefe,   tho'  he  could  not  affirm,  he 
would  not  deny,  the  immortality  of  the  foul.      What  indeed 
fhould  tempt  him  to  do  fo  ?   In  whatever  world,  in  whatever 
flate  he  is,  he  knows  that  the  fame  God  governs.      What  then 
has  he  to  fear  in  one  more  than  in  another  ?      Nothing  furcL- 
ly,  if  he  thinks  as  he  ought  to  think  of  the  all-perfed;  Being. 
Such  God  is.      Let  us  not  therefore  humanize  him.      Let  us 
not  meafure  his  perfections  by  ours,  much  lefs  let  us  afcribe  to 
him,   as  every  fyftem  of  theology  does,  under  the  notion  of 
goodnefs,  what  would  be   partiality,   nor  under   the  notion 
of  juftice  what  would  be  cruelty  in  man.      Let  us  not  pre- 
fume  fo  much  as  to  afcribe  our  perfections  to  him,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  higheft  conceptions  we  are  able  to  frame  of 
them,    tho'  we  rejedl  every  imperfedion  conceivable   by  us, 
when  it  is  imputed   to  him.      "   As  we  muft  not  imagine 
"  with   the  Anthropomorphites    (it  is  Malfbranche  *  who 
"   fpeaks  well  in  this  place,  though  very  inconfiftently  with 
"  what  he  fays  in  others,)   that  God  has  the  human  figure, 
"  becaufe  it  feems  to  us  the  moft  perfect;  we  muft  not  think 
"   neither  that  the  mind  of  God   has  human  thoughts,    nor 
*'   that  it  is  like  to  ours,  becaufe  we  know  nothing  more  per- 
"  fe6t  than  our  own  minds."      Such  theology  as  this,   and 
furely  it  is  orthodox,  makes  our  plain  man  to  be  flattered,  not 

*  Lib.  ^.  p.  2.  c,  9. 

terrified. 
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terrified,  with  any  faint  appearance  of  immortality  in  prof- 
pedl,  likeTuLLY,  Seneca,  and  other  philofophers,  who  faw  no 
more  grounds  in  any  thing  they  knew  of  the  nature  of  the 
foul  for  this  expedation,  than  he  fees.  He  is  ready  to  fay  of 
tliis  immortality,  what  the  auditor  fays  in  the  firft  Tufcukn 
difputation,  "  me  vero  deledat;  idque  primum  ita  effe  velim, 
"  dcinde,  etiamii  non  fit,  mihi  tamen  perfuadcri  velim." 

He  might  very  reafonably  afk  the  metaphyfical  divine  for 
what  reafon  be  clogs  the  belief  of  the  fouFs  immortality  with 
that  of  it's  immateriality,    fince  the  former  is  fufficient  to 
anfwer  all  the  ends  of  religion  ?    The  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments  (which  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  reftraint 
on  men,  and  which  would  be  a  greater,  if  it  was  not  fo  fcan- 
daloufly  abufed  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  priefts)   fup- 
pofes  the  immortality  of  the  foul  only  :   and  it  is  much  more 
eafy  to  make  men  conceive  that  it  is  immortal  by  the  good 
pleafure  of  God,  tho'  material,  than  that  it  is  an  immaterial' 
fpirit,  and  immortal  by  the  necefiity  of  it's  nature,   as  God 
is  felf-exiftent   by  the  necefiity  of  his.      One   may  wonder 
that  men,   who  have  adopted  fo  many  of  the  whimfical  no- 
tions which  they  found  in  Plato,  fhould  not  have  borrowed 
an  hint  that  they  might  have  found  there,    or  that  they  re- 
jedled  perhaps  when  tiiey  found  it.      The  hint  I  mean  is,  that 
of  fouls  mortal  by  their  nature,  that  is,  material,  but  fuch  as 
fhould  never  die.      "  Solubiles,  fed  difix^lvendce  nunquam." 
"  Since  you  are  generated,  you  are  mortal,  but  you  fhall  not 
*'  die  ;   for  my  will  is  ftrong  enough  to  repair  the  defedls  of 
"  your   nature,"   fays   the   fupreme   Being   to   the   younger 
gods,,  the  gods  born  of  gods  in  the  Timasus ;    and  it  is  the 
leaft  abfurd  thing  Plato  makes  him  fay  or  do  on  that  occa- 
fion.      The  negled:  of  this  paflage  may  be  imputed  to  lome 
theological   purpofes   that   feem  to  be  better  ferved  by  the 
Kypotaefi^  oi  immaterial  Ibuls,  than  by  any  other..     But  the 

vanity 
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vanity  of  the  human  heart,   which  has  been  flattered  by  di- 
vines in  all  ages,    was  to  be  flattered  on.      What  ferved  beft 
to  this  purpofe  was  taken  from  Plato  :   and  how  it  was  im- 
proved we  need  look  no  further  than  the  Tufculan,  juft  now 
quoted,  to  find.      There  Tully,  after  a  ridiculous  panegyric 
on  the  human  mind,  which  improved  by  philofophy  he  thinks 
able  to  difcover  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,   all  that 
exifts,    in  it's  beginning,   progreflion,   and  end,    runs  a  very 
profane  parallel   between  the  divine  and  human  mind.      If 
the  firfl:    "  be  air  or  fire,    fuch  is  the  laft."      If  there  be  a 
fifth  element,  that  new  nature  which  "  Aristotle  firft  in- 
"  troduced,   it   muft   be  common   to  both.      Whatever  has 
*'   fenfe,  intelligence,  will,  and  the  principles  of  life,   is  ce- 
*'  leftial  and  divine,   and   therefore  necefiary  and  eternal." 
This  is   the  nature  of  man  :  and   "  God  himfelf  cannot  be 
"  conceived  any  other  way,"  than  by  analogy  to  it.     That 
we  frame  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  intelligence  as  "well 
as  we  can,  by  analogy  to  our  own,  is  true.      We  have  no  other 
way  of  framing  them.      But  it  will  not  follow  that  his  nature 
is  analogous  to  ours,  nor  that  ours  is  like  his,    "  Mens  loluta 
'■'■   qua^dam  et  libera,  fegregata  ab  omni  concretione  mortali, 
"   omnia  ientiens  et  movens,    ipfaque  pr^dita  motu   fempi- 
"   terno."      Thus  abfurdly  however  did  the  dilciples  of  Pla- 
to flatter  human  nature  :   and,  finding  in  the  bible  that  we 
are  made  after  the  image  of  God,   our  divines  have   inter- 
preted the  pallage  according  to  thefe  prejudices.      They  will 
not  fay  diredlly,    I  fuppofe,    that  our   fouls  are  a  portion  of 
the  divine  efi'ence,   but  what  they  fay  fometimes  means  this 
or  nothing,   and  what  they  fay  always  is  but  little  different 
from  it.      Strange  vanity  !    as  they  affume   themfelves   to  be 
expofed  to  eternal  damnation,  and  the  reft  of  mankind  to  be 
almoft  entirely  damned,  rather  than  to  afiume  that  their  fouls 
are  immortal;  fo  this  immortality  would  not  have  charms  luf- 
ficient  for  them,    if  it  was  not  alferted  to  be  elfential  to  the 
'nature  of  their  fouls.  Thus, 
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Thus,  I  believe,  our  plain  man  would  leave  the  matter  : 
and  thus  I  leave  it  too ;  having  faid,  I  hope,  enough  to 
fhew  that  the  fondnefs  philofophers  have  to  raife  hypothefes 
that  cannot  be  raifed  on  real  ideas,  fuch  as  have  a  known 
foundation  in  nature,  that  is,  a  known  conformity  with  ex- 
iftcnce,  is  a  principal  occafion  on  which  the  mind  exercifes 
it's  artifice  in  framing  fuch  ideas  and  notions  as  are  merely 
fantaftical.  That  the  mind  exercifes  the  fame  feveral  other 
ways,  and  in  fome  lefs  obvioufly  than  in  this,  as  it  has  been 
hinted  above,  I  know  full  well.  But,  enough  having  been 
faid  to  fhew  that  human  knowledge  is  imperfed:  and  preca- 
rious in  it's  original,  as  well  as  flow  and  confined  in  it's 
progrefs,  and  by  one  great  example,  which  may  ferve  inftar 
omnium,  that  they,  who  pretend  to  guide  the  reafon  of 
mankind  and  to  improve  human  knowledge,  do  nothing 
better  in  matters  of  the  firft  philofophy,  than  fubftitute  that 
which  is  imaginary  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  real,  or  in 
addition  to  it,  in  favor  of  their  prejudices,  their  paflions,.- 
and  their  interefts ;  enough  has  been  faid  for  an  effay  con- 
cerning the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Reality  of  Human  Know- 
ledge. 
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